THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  A SPECIAL  FINANCIAL  SCRUTINY 


Prefatory  Note  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  The  Minister  for  the  Arts  announced  on  7 February  1983  a scrutiny  of  the 
financial  affairs  and  financial  prospects  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company.  The  results  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
are  reported  separately. 

2.  The  scrutiny  was  presaged  in  the  announcement  by  the  Minister  for  the  Arts 
on  20  December  1982  that  £3  million  supplementary  provision  would  be  taken  during 
19S2/83  to  enable  the  Arts  Council  to  reduce  deficits  and  contribute  towards  other 
expenditure  being  incurred  by  many  performing  arts  companies;  and  that  the  cash 
grant  proposed  for  the  Arts  Council  for  1983/84  would  be  £92  million,  an  increase 
of  7%  on  1982/83. 

3.  The  Arts  Council,  as  the  body  responsible  for  allocating  Government  grants 

to  the  arts,  announced  in  January  1983  that  the  Royal  Opera  House  would  receive 

£430,000  towards  the  reduction  of  its  1982/83  projected  deficit;  and  a grant  of 
£10.43  million  in  1983/84,  including  £0.2  million  towards  the  cost  of  the  Royal 

Opera’s  visit  to  the  Palace  Theatre,  Manchester.  The  grant  for  1983/84  was 
subsequently  reduced  by  1%  following  the  Government's  announcement  (27  July  1983) 
that  the  main  grant  to  the  Arts  Council  was  to  be  reduced  by  £920,000  (1%). 

4.  The  scope  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  determined  by  the 

Scrutiny  team  and  agreed  with  the  Minister  and  the  Company,  was  to  establish: 

(1)  The  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  its  three 

performing  companies  - the  Royal  Opera,  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet. 

(2)  The  way  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  organised  at  the  top  to  plan  its 
activities  and  to  achieve  its  objectives  effectively  and  economically. 

(3)  The  ordering  of  priorities  and  the  balancing  of  artistic  objectives 
against  the  money  available. 

(4)  Procedures  and  systems  for  financial  and  other  forms  of  management 
including  the  allocation  of  responsibilities;  financial  information;  and 
budgetary  planning  and  control. 

(3)  The  standards  of  artistic  achievement  and  of  productivity  aimed  at  and 

their  implications  for  eg  the  use  of  manpower;  rates  of  payment;  and  the 

range  of  works  performed. 

(6)  How  and  where  the  costs  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  its  constituent 
companies  arise;  the  cost-effectiveness  with  which  resources  are  used;  the 
relationship  of  costs  to  revenues. 

(7)  How  and  where  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  its 
constituent  companies  arise,  including  the  determinants  of  box  office  and 
other  House  receipts  (eg  prices,  balance  of  programme  offered);  initiatives  to 
raise  money  from  private  sponsorship;  and  the  negotiation  of  grants  from  the 
Arts  Council. 
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(8)  How  deficits  have  arisen  in  the  past  and  the  risk  of  their  doing  so  m 
the  current  and  future  financial  years. 

5.  In  addition,  the  scrutiny  set  out  to  describe  the  broader  context  iri  which  the 
Royal  Opera  House  operates  given  its  status  as  a "national  company  and  a centre 
of  excellence"  and  its  substantial  dependence  on  public  sponsorship  to  complement 
the  money  earned  at  the  box  office  and  raised  private ly» 

6.  In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  way  in  which  the  scrutiny  was  conducted  has 
been  as  follows: 

(1)  A "top-down"  look  at  financial  and  management  control  in  the 
Opera  House  and  its  three  performing  companies  - The  Royal  Opera,  The 
Royal  Ballet  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  - by  me;  Mr  David  AUen  la 
former  Treasury  Economic  Adviser  and  member  of  the  Rayner  Unit,  now  an 
independent  consultant);  Mr  John  Ashworth  (Coopers  & Lybrand  Associates); 
and  Mr  Ian  Trumper,  FCA  (Deloitte,  Haskins  and  Sells). 

(2)  A "bottom-up"  look  at  selected  departments  in  the  House  which  operate 
in  support  of  the  performing  companies  by  six  assignment  staff 
Management  and  Personnel  Office.  These  were  Mr  David  Clegg  (Transport 
Travel,  Extra  costs  of  UK  Touring);  Mrs  Bridget  Howard  (Publicly, 
Merchandising,  Sponsorship);  Miss  Pearl  Hey  (Scenery  Building,  Properties, 
etc);  Mr  Stephen  Penfold  (Storage);  Mrs  Giorgina  Soane  (Costumes,  etc);  and 
Mr  Peter  Standley  (Stage  Staffs). 

(3)  Consultations  with  the  Arts  Council;  selected  local  authorities;  selected 
companies  at  home;  selected  companies  overseas  (Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York;  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin;  La  Scala,  Milan;  National  Opera,  Pans;  and 
Staatsoper,  Vienna);  and  selected  critics. 

(^)  Consultation  with  advisers  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  the  Arts 
notably  M Hugues  GaU  (Director  of  the  Grand  Theatre,  Geneva); 
Mr  Peter  Diamand  CBE  (the  Orchestra  de  Paris);  and  Mr  Michael  Haines  U 
partner  with  Thomson  McLintock  A:  Co). 

7.  Although  operating  as  a team,  the  broad  allocation  of  work  for  the  "top- 

down"  look  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  was; 

Mr  Clive  Priestley  (team  leader):  the  Board  and  Senior  Management;  artistic 
achievements  as  perceived  by  the  Arts  Council  and  others;  overseas 

experience. 

Mr  David  AUen:  The  Royal  Ballet;  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet. 

Mr  3ohn  Ashworth:  The  Royal  Opera;  and  the  central  services  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  including  the  orchestra. 

Mr  Ian  Trumper;  Financial  management  and  control;  and  financial  prospects. 

8.  The  working  method  has  been  one  of  getting  out  and  about;  talking  to  people 
at  all  levels  in  the  Royal  Opera  House,  the  three  performing  companies  and  the 
supporting  Departments;  and  observing  the  work  as  it  is  done.  The  objective  has 
been  to  get  behind  the  financial  data  and  to  gain  as  thorough  a first-hand 
understanding  as  possible  of  the  activities,  people  and  other  resources  which  the 

financial  data  represent.  This  has  included: 
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(1)  Interviews  with  the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Board;  the 
General  Director  and  his  senior  management  staff;  the  Music  Director  and 
the  Artistic  Directors  of  the  two  Ballet  Companies;  numerous  staff  in  the 
performing  companies,  the  central  departments  and  the  support  departments; 
dancers  and  singers;  and  representatives  of  the  trades  unions. 

(2)  Sitting  in  at  rehearsals  on  stage  and  in  the  studios;  observing  the  work 
of  the  stage  staffs  and  the  production  department  staffs  in  the  workshops 
and  on  and  around  the  stage  areas;  visiting  the  various  storage  depots;  and 
joining  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  for  the  overnight  ”get-out"  from  the 
Birmingham  Hippodrome,  the  transport  of  equipment  to  Newcastle  and  the 
"get-in"  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle. 

(3)  Attending  performances  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Royal  Ballet  and  Sadler’s 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  at  Covent  Garden,  both  sitting  up-front  and  standing  in 
the  wings;  seeing  the  Royal  Ballet  on  tour  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York;  and  joining  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  on  selected  tours  in 
Birmingham,  Newcastle  and  in  the  Tent  at  Exeter. 

9.  The  overall  approach  of  the  scrutiny  has  been  to  question  on  the  ground  why 
things  are  done  as  they  are;  why  they  are  done  at  ail;  and  whether  they  could  be 
done  more  effectively  at  less  cost.  This  approach  was  undertaken  against  the 
background  of  the  three  fundamental  questions:  Why  did  the  Royal  Opera  House  go 
into  deficit  after  funding  in  1982/83?  Why  will  it  go  into  deficit  in  1983/84?  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  this  happening  again? 

10.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  scrutiny  did  not  require  the  team  to  comment 

on  the  purely  artistic  achievements  of  the  Royal  Opera  House;  nor  were  we  qualified 
to  do  so  . The  team  has  however  talked  to  people  involved  in  opera  and  ballet  in 
the  UK  and  overseas;  received  from  the  Arts  Council  an  assessment  of  each  of  the 

three  performing  companies  in  writing  and  in  discussion  with  the  Chairmen  of  the 

Finance,  Art,  Dance,  Drama,  Music  and  Regional  Advisory  Panels/Committees  and 
with  relevant  directors;  and  received  the  views  of  several  arts  critics  and 

correspondents.  In  addition,  the  team  had  the  advice  of  Messrs  Diamand,  Gall  and 

Haines.  Individual  members  of  the  team  also  attended  performances  of  other  opera 
and  ballet  companies,  at  home  and  overseas. 

11.  Discussions  with  representatives  of  other  companies  at  home  and  overseas 
were  designed  to  offer  a perspective  on  the  activities  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
rather  than  for  purposes  of  direct  comparison.  The  differences  between  the  Royal 
Opera  House  and  these  other  Companies  dwarf  the  similarities  and  make  too  fine  a 
comparison  of  their  finances  and  achievements  impossible. 

12.  The  timetable  for  the  scrutiny  covered  a period  in  which  the  Royal  Ballet 
undertook  an  11  week  overseas  tour;  the  Royal  Opera  House  Finance  Department 
were  embroiled  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  accounts;  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet  were  away  from  London  for  eight  weeks,  on  tour  in  the  UK;  and  the  House 
took  its  annual  holiday.  These  events  merely  added  to  the  difficulty  of  taking 
evidence  from  a body  of  people  for  whom  time  is  in  short  supply;  and  of  working  to 
a dead-line  which  was  in  any  case  tight.  In  spite  of  this,  the  team  received  every 
possible  assistance  and  I am  grateful  to  all  those  interviewed  for  their  frankness, 
patience  and  accessibility;  and  to  those  members  of  the  Board  and  management  who 
interrupted  their  holidays  to  comment  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  report. 

13.  My  colleages  and  I are  also  grateful  to  the  special  advisers  (Messrs  Diamand, 
Gall  and  Haines)  and  to  the  many  other  people  consulted  in  the  course  of  the 
scrutiny,  both  in  the  UK  and  overseas,  who  were  generous  in  their  assistance. 
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14.  A special  word  of  thanks  goes  to  the  members  of  the  Word  Processing  Unit 
(Management  and  Personnel  Office)  for  their  excellent  service  and  good  humour  in 
face  of  a torrent  of  paper. 
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SECTION  1 


FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT;  SECRETARIAT 

1.  The  affairs  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  Ltd,  are  governed  by 
the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  which  it  has  as  a private  exempt 
company  limited  by  guarantee  and  not  having  a share  capital  under  the  terms  of  the 
Companies  Acts  1948-76.  The  ROH  is  also  a registered  charity. 

ROYAL  CHARTERS 

2.  The  Patent  permitting  the  building  and  establishment  of  an  opera  house  in 
Covent  Garden  was  granted  by  Charles  II  in  1662. 

3.  HM  The  Queen  granted  the  ballet  companies  a Charter  of  Incorporation  in 
1936  with  two  main  purposes; 

(1)  To  promote  and  advance  the  art  of  the  ballet  and  in  association  with  it 
the  literary,  musical  and  graphical  arts,  and  to  foster  public  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  them;  and 

(2)  To  bring  together  and  manage  the  activities  of  the  then  Sadler's  Wells 
Ballet  and  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  School, 
under  the  respective  names  of  "The  Royal  Ballet"  and  "The  Royal  Ballet 
School". 

4.  The  Charter  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a Patron  of  The  Royal  Ballet 
(now  HRH  The  Princess  Margaret,  Countess  of  Snowdon);  of  Members  in  the  shape  of 
a President,  Vice-President  and  up  to  18  Governors;  and  a Council  of  Management. 
The  Charter  body  has  no  funds  and  is  supervisory  only. 

5.  After  the  grant  of  the  Royal  Ballet  Charter,  the  ROH  set  in  motion  a 
parallel  procedure  for  obtaining  a Charter  for  the  Royal  Opera.  It  then  discovered 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  grant  of  the  title  "Royal"  could  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Home  Secretary.  This  was  duly  put  into  effect  in  respect  of  the  Opera 
Company  which  became  "Royal"  in  1968. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

6.  The  function  of  the  ROH  as  provided  for  under  its  company  status  is 
exclusively  charitable.  It  is  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  advancement  of  education; 
to  raise  the  artistic  taste  of  the  country;  and  "to  procure  and  increase  the 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  musical  art  in  all  its  forms"  (Memorandum, 
paragraph  3).  The  principal  objects  of  the  Company,  each  of  which  is  specified  by 
the  Memorandum  as  required  to  "be  of  a charitable  nature",  are  as  follows; 

(1)  To  present  or  provide  performances  or  shows  of  operas,  dramas,  plays, 
choreography,  ballet,  concerts,  music  and  other  representations  and 
performances  in  any  medium. 

(2)  To  make  agreements  with  authors  and  others  and  to  appoint  permanent 
staff,  both  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  "as  to  the  Company  may  seem 
fit". 

(3)  To  carry  out  such  financial  and  managerial  business  as  catering, 
property  and  assets,  investments  etc. 
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7.  The  Company  has  a Board  of  Directors,  whose  members  are  appointed  for  up 
to  five  years  at  a time  on  its  invitation.  The  main  formal  functions  of  the 
Directors,  under  the  Articles  of  Association,  are: 

(1)  To  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  be  Chairman  for  not  more  than  five 
years  at  a time. 

(2)  To  exercise  the  Company's  powers  to  borrow  money;  and  to  mortgage 
or  charge  its  undertaking  and  property;  and  to  issue  securities. 

(3)  To  manage  the  business  of  the  Company  and  to  exercise  all  of  its 
powers  not  rec^uired  to  be  exercised  by  a General  Meeting. 

(4)  To  cause  proper  books  of  accounts  to  be  kept  in  respect  of 
transactions,  assets  and  liabilities. 

8,  The  Directors  may  delegate  their  powers  to  committees.  The  principal  ones 
at  present  are  the  Finance;  Opera;  Development  and  Ballet  Sub-Committees. 

9 Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  attended  by  members  of  an  honorary 

secretariat  (see  below);  the  General  Director  (Sir  3ohn  Tooiey);  the  Director  of 
Administration  (Mr  Richard  Wright);  the  Finance  Director  and  Company  Secretary 
(Mr  Adrian  Doran);  and  the  Assistant  Director  (Mr  Paul  Findlay).  The  Music  Director 
(Sir  Colin  Davis)  and  the  Ballet  Company  Directors  (Mr  Norman  Morrice  and  Mr 
Peter  Wright)  may  attend  but  do  so  seldom.  The  Arts  Council  assessor  (paragraph  23 
below)  attends  all  Board  meetings. 

THE  BOAEID  OF  DIRECTORS 

10.  The  following  constitute  the  present  Board  of  Directors: 


First 


Name 

Appointed 

Notes 

Sir  Claus  Moser  KCB 

1965 

Vice-Chairman,  N M Rothschild 
& Sons  Ltd; 

Chairman  since  1974 

Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  OM 

195^-65 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College 

1974 

University  of  Oxford 

The  Hon  Colette  Clark 

1974 

Chairman  of  the  Ballet  Sub- 
Committee,  1982 

Sir  Denis  Forman 

1981 

Chairman  of  Granada  Television 

Ltd; 


Chairman  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee, 1982- 

Lord  Gibson  1977  Chairman,  S Pearson  & Sons  Ltd; 

Chairman  of  the  Arts  Council, 
1972-77;  Chairman  of  the  Opera 
Sub-Committee,  1980- 
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The  Hon  Wynne  Godley 

1976 

Professor  and  Director  of  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Economics, 
University  of  Cambridge 

Dr  Alexander  Goehr 

1982 

Professor  of  Music,  University  of 
Cambridge 

Lord  Goodman 

1972 

Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford;  Chairman  of  the  Arts 
Council,  1965-72;  Chairman  of 
English  National  Opera,  1977- 

Lord  Kissin 

1973 

President,  Guinness  Peat  Group 

Sir  John  Sainsbury 

1969 

Chairman,  3 Sainsbury  Ltd 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee, 1975-82 

Sir  Francis  Sandilands 

1975 

Chairman,  Friends  of  Co  vent  Garden 

Mr  Angus  Stirling 

1979 

Director-General,  The  National 
Trust 

11.  Comments  on  the  composition  of  the  Board  are  given  below. 

Nature  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


12.  I discussed  the  operations  of  the  Board  with  Sir  Claus  Moser,  individual 
Directors,  the  General  Director  and  the  Secretary  on  several  occasions.  The  points 
to  which  I should  draw  attention  are  set  out  below;  much  of  the  factual  information 
is  taken  from  a memorandum  prepared  for  the  scrutiny  team  by  Sir  Claus  Moser. 

was  put  to  me  that  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  a leading  national 
institution  and,  because  the  ROH  should  be  judged  primarily  on  the  quality  of  its 
output  as  one  of  the  top  six  international  houses,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  help  to  ensure  that  its  opera  and  ballet  companies  maintain 
and  constantly  develop  their  position  as  amongst  the  world’s  leading  companies.  To 
this  end,  the  Board  performs  a number  of  duties: 

(1)  It  determines  the  broad  policies  and  strategies  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  This  covers  artistic  matters  (as  summarised  in  the  policy  statements 
on  opera  and  ballet  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  team  and  annexed  to  Sections 
3-5),  financial  policies,  development  of  buildings  and  the  site,  public  affairs, 
touring,  and  so  forth.  Policy  issues  come  up  regularly  at  Board  and  Sub- 
Committee  meetings,  and  are  fundamentally  reviewed  at  intervals  (eg.  at 
weekend  Board  strategy  meetings  held  in  Oxford  every  one  or  two  years). 

(2)  It  is  responsible  for  senior  ROH  appointments,  both  administrative  and 
artistic. 

(3)  It  is  responsible  for  dealings  with  the  Arts  Council  in  relation  to  the 
grant  and  broad  policies;  and  also  as  and  when  necessary  with  ministers. 

(^)  It  is  responsible  for,  and  preoccupied  with,  the  larger  decisions  on 
financial  and  business  matters  (including  the  budget,  monitoring  of 
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expenditure,  capital  spending,  seat  prices,  and  pay  policy);  and  for  medium 
and  long-term  planning. 

(5)  It  is  responsible  for  decisions  on  development;  thus  the  Phase  I building, 
now  concluded,  was  handled  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Board. 

(6)  It  also  influences  artistic  policies,  and  acts  as  a sounding  board  on 
artistic  matters,  including  the  planning  of  repertory,  the  choice  of  artists  ^d 
the  review  of  performances.  In  these  matters,  the  decisions 

Zsl  in  artistic  charge  of  the  house,  but  they  are  constantly  g-de^  >^y 
Board  and  Committee  discussions.  The  Chairman  told  me  that,  on  artistic 
matters,  he  saw  the  Board's  role  as  comparable  to  that  of  the  constitutional 
monarch  - as  having  "the  right  to  be  consulted,  and  the  duty  to  advise, 

encourage  and  warn". 

14  Sir  Claus  Moser  thus  sees  the  Board  as  operating  at  three  'ays 

down  policies  and  strategies;  it  makes  key 

development  and  business  matters;  and  it  also  contributes  by  its  discussions 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  artistic  side  of  the  House. 

Mode  of  operation 

15  The  Board  was  described  to  me  by  both  the  Chairman  and  the  General 
Director  L having  a close  working  relationship  with  the  General  Director  and  all 

parts  of  the  Administration. 

16.  The  Board  meets  monthly  (except  in  August  December);  the 

told  me  the  average  attendance  is  ten  out  of  ^we'v^  Sub-Coi^ttees  of  th^oard, 
which  also  meet  monthly,  review  and  discuss  opera  and  ballet.  At  tnese  oud 
Committee  meetings  performances  are  reviewed  and  the  choice  of  works  and  ^^J^ts 
forThe  fut^rris®coLdered  with  the  General  Director  and  the  Music  and  Ballet 
Director,  on  the  footing  that  since  artistic  and  financial  decisions  are  inextric  y 
crnected,  these  discussions  are  vital,  quite  apart  from  their  purely  artistic 

influence. 

17.  The  Finance  Sub-Committee,  which  also  meets  monthly,  is  the  key  ^ody  for 

financial  decisions  and  planning.  Sir  Denis  = P™P°=^ " 

management  and  organisation  of  the  ROH  are  considered  in  Section  8 of  this  report. 

18  The  Development  Sub-Committee  dealt  with  all  matters  to  do  with 
development  of  the  site  and  buildings  (see  Section  9),  but  is  now  in  abeyance 
following  the  completion  of  Phase  I. 

19  There  is  to  be  a PubUc  Affairs  Committee  to  cover  issues  to  do  with  press, 

marketing,  audience  development,  public  relations,  TV  and  radio,  education  =o 

forth.  I understand  that  its  establishment  has  been  held  up  by  ^ ^ ® .. 

staff  member  to  service  it:  this  now  looks  like  being  solved.  I assume  that  t 
Committee  will  promote  the  work  of  "out-reach"  to  which  refer^ence  is  made  in 
paragraph  7 of  the  Board's  recently  adopted  "Statement  of  Opera  Policy 

Annex  1).  The  leadership  of  and  the  secretariat  of  that  Committee  will  need  to 
powerful  and  active.  This  bears  on  the  appointment  of  Directors  (see  below). 

20.  Most  Board  members  serve  on  two  Sub-Committees,  so  that  they  average 
three  meetings  a month;  in  addition,  there  are  frequent  ad  hoc  meetings  on  specific 
issues.  Board  members  also  help  individually  m bringing  people  to  the  House  to  help 
with  particular  problems. 
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21.  The  Chairman  has  to  have  a particularly  close  relationship  with  the  General 
Director.  I understand  that  hardly  a day  goes  by  without  conversations  between  the 
two  and  that  they  meet  frequently.  Sir  Claus  Moser  devotes  somewhere  between  one 
and  two  days  a week  to  the  task  (apart  from  attending  performances). 

22.  No  Board  member  is  paid.  Each  Director  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Royal 
Box  in  rotation  and  a pair  of  seats  for  his  personal  use  for  each  production,  in 
addition  to  seats  which  he  may  have  in  furtherance  of  the  House’s  business. 

23.  The  Finance  Director  of  the  Arts  Council,  Mr  Anthony  Field,  is  the  Council's 
Assessor  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Council's  Music  Director  and  its  Dance 
Director  attend  respectively  the  Opera  and  Ballet  Sub-Committees. 

Membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

24.  Sir  Claus  Moser  has  told  me  that  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
involves  a good  deal  of  time  and  responsibility. 

25.  He  further  believes  that  these  considerations  should  influence  the  choice  of 
Board  members;  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  give  time  to  be  fully  involved  to 
meetings,  to  helping  the  Administration  and  to  attending  performances  (without 
which  they  could  not  contribute  helpfully);  and  that  the  Board  must  therefore 
contain  a range  of  experience.  For  example,  as  Covent  Garden  is  a large  and 
complex  business,  the  Board  must  contain  people  with  experience  in  running 
organisations;  there  should  be  some  professional  artistic  element,  although  the  Board 
should  not  in  this  sense  try  to  substitute  for  the  role  of  the  artistic  directors  of  the 
House;  there  should  be  some  expertise  relevant  to  development  matters;  legal  issues, 
pay  negotiations;  public  affairs;  all  members  should  have  a love  for  opera  or  ballet 
or  both;  and  be  knowledgeable. 

26.  Sir  Claus  Moser  has  told  me  that  there  is  always  room  for  altering  the 
composition  of  the  Board  as  vacancies  occur  regularly  (Memorandum  supplied  on  26 
July  1983): 

"At  the  moment,  we  could  do  with  a greater  weight  for  ballet,  public 
affairs,  and  perhaps  development.  We  should  perhaps  have  an  additional 
person  from  the  regions,  and  add  more  young  people,  representative  of  wider 
audiences.  All  names  should  be  judged  in  terms  of  positive  usefulness.  We  do 
not  have  room  for  passengers  or  purely  cosmetic  appointments.  Perhaps  we 
should  try  out  younger  people  on  sub-committees  or  the  Friends." 

Recruitment  and  appointment  of  Directors 

27.  The  Chairman  believes  that  the  ROH  is  "alone  amongst  the  big  four  in  not 
simply  self-appointing  ourselves"  (Memorandum  of  26  3uly  1983).  The  Chairman  of 
the  Arts  Council  is  consulted  on  all  proposals.  I understand  that  Sir  Claus  Moser 
keeps  a running  list  of  suggested  names  and  constantly  seeks  suggestions  from  all 
sources;  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  have  Board  members  nominated  as 
representatives  by  the  Arts  Council  or  other  official  bodies.  Finally,  he  believes  that 
the  Board  could  not  become  much  larger  without  losing  some  effectiveness. 

THE  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  COMPANIES 

28.  The  General  Director,  Sir  John  Tooley,  combines  the  functions  of  artistic 
impresario  and  general  manager.  He  has  been  associated  with  Covent  Garden  since 
1953,  having  been  assistant  to  the  late  Sir  David  Webster  as  General  Administrator 
until  1960;  Assistant  General  Administrator  between  1960  and  1970;  and  General 
Administrator  from  1970  (renamed  General  Director  in  1980). 
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29.  By  our  own  observation  and  the  reports  we  have  received  it  is  clear  that  Sir 
3ohn  Tooley  has  a high  world  standing  and  reputation  in  the  fields  of  opera,  ballet 
and  opera  house  administration;  that  much  of  the  international  reputation  of  Covent 
Garden  as  a house  free  of  intrigues  of  the  kind  which  afflict  many  other  houses  and, 
more  important,  as  welcoming,  friendly  and  supportive  to  visiting  performers  and 
others  is  due  to  him  and  to  the  style  he  has  established;  and  that,  in  turn,  the 
reported  willingness  of  performers  to  come  to  Covent  Garden  at  fees  somewhat 
lower  than  they  might  command  elsewhere  is  also  due  to  him;  and  that  the 
imaginative  exercises  in  "out-reach"  represented  by  the  opera  Proms  and  the  ballet 
Tent  seasons  are  his  initiative.  Even  though  my  colleagues  and  I end  this  scrutiny 
with  reservations  about  some  aspects  of  management  at  Covent  Carden,  as  well  as 
with  commendation  for  others,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  Sir  3ohn  Tooley  the  Royal 
Opera  House  is  fortunate  to  have  a servant  of  exceptional  knowledge,  experience  and 
Quality  or  that  he  has  made  an  immense  personal  contribution  to  the  preservation 
and  development  of  the  House.  And  it  is  too  often  overlooked  in  human  affairs,  that 
much  of  the  best  work  of  such  senior  administrators  as  Sir  3ohn  Tooley  is  done 
unobserved  and  therefore  wants  the  credit  it  merits. 

30  On  the  artistic  side  of  his  duties,  Sir  3ohn  Tooley  works  in  association  with 
the  Music  Director,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  with  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Ballet 
(Mr  Norman  Morrice)  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  (Mr  Peter  Wright). 

31.  Sir  Colin  Davis's  responsibilities  include  the  orchestra.  He  is  an  important 
member  of  the  Planning  Committee  (see  Sections  5 and  6 below).  Sir  Colin's  artistic 
responsibilities  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  enquiries,  although  I met  him 
with  two  of  my  colleagues  at  the  stage  when  we  were  familiarising  ourselves  with 
the  structure  and  work  of  the  ROH.  Section  11  of  this  report  (the  artistic 
achievement  of  the  ROH)  touches  on  his  professional  work.  The  comments  of  my 
professional  advisers,  Mr  Peter  Diamand  and  M Hugues  Gall,  are  relevant  to  this 
(Section  11,  Annex  1)  and  are  commended  to  the  Minister's  attention;  he  will  see 
that  thev  amply  compensate  for  the  negative  points  summarised  in  that  Annex.  As  a 
laymanT  I a7far  from  convinced  that  111  the  criticisms  levelled  at  those  responsible 
for  the  artistic  direction  of  the  ROH,  including  Sir  Colin  Davis,  are  objective  and 
just.  All  too  seldom  is  enough  credit  given  to  those  who,  like  Sir  Colin,  bear  the 
actual  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  such  an  institution  as  an  international  opera 
house.  And  I would  expect  his  musicianship,  name  and  contribution  to  Covent  Garden 
to  be  recalled  with  honour  when  much  else  is  forgotten. 

32.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Ballet  Directors  are  dealt  with  in  Sections  3 
(SWRB)  and  ^ (RB)  of  this  report.  Both  report  to  the  General  Director. 

33.  Sir  3ohn  Tooley  is  also  responsible  for  the  administrative,  financial,  technical 
and  productive  sides  of  the  ROH.  He  is  assisted  by  a Director  of  Administration,  Mr 
Richard  Wright,  whose  responsibility  overarches  the  work  of  the  Finance  Department, 
House  Management,  the  Technical  Department  and  Industrial  Relations.  Matters 
arising  from  the  work  and  affairs  of  these  departments  are  discussed  below  in 

Sections  2,  6,  S,  12  to  18. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

34.  Both  the  scrutiny  itself  and  events  during  it  (especially  the  pressing  nature 
of  the  ROH's  finances)  have  highlighted  some  general  points  about  the  Company  s 
management  of  its  affairs,  as  follows. 

(a)  The  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Board  and  the  Administration 
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35.  The  Directors  have  a proper  and  sensible  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not;  cannot  be;  and  should  not  be  executive  as  regards  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  ROH  and  that  they  must  look  to  the  General 
Director  to  bear  this  responsibility  on  their  behalf.  For  its  part,  the  Administration 
is  indeed  locked  into  the  day-to-day  business  of  running  the  House  and  the  three 
companies. 

36.  The  overall  management  which  results  from  the  combination  of  a non- 
executive Board  and  an  Administration  hard-pressed  with  the  daily  task  is,  not 
surprisingly,  less  than  perfect,  active  and  well  intentioned  as  it  is.  This  is  understood 
by  the  Board,  accepted  and  being  acted  on. 

37.  The  strength  of  Board/Administration  management  is  that  it  brings  to  the 
affairs  of  the  ROH  people  of  great  personal  capacity  and  dedication,  whether  lay  or 
professional.  For  example,  the  Chairman,  Sir  Claus  Moser,  brings  long  and  careful 
thought  to  all  aspects  of  his  work.  Individual  Directors  and  the  Board  collectively 
have  specifically  sought  for  some  years  to  develop  the  management  capacity  of  the 
ROH,  whether  through  new  appointments,  notably  that  of  the  Director  of 
Administration,  or  through  the  uprating  of  the  systems  for  financial  planning, 
management  and  control,  including  the  establishment  of  the  Administrative  Finance 
Committee.  The  former  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Sir  3ohn  Sainsbury, 
played  a leading  part  in  this;  and  his  successor,  Sir  Denis  Forman,  has  produced 
important  proposals  for  the  further  development  of  financial  management  (see 
below).  And  the  representational  work  of  several  Board  Members,  eg  as  Chairmen  of 
Sub-committees  or  (for  instance)  the  Friends  of  Covent  Garden  is  onerous. 

38.  The  weakness  of  management  is  the  classic  problem  of  the  gap  between  a 
lay  governing  body  which  has  responsibility  for  the  overall  health  and  welfare  of  an 
organisation  and  an  administration  which  exercises  the  daily  and  detailed 
responsibility.  Paradoxically,  this  gap  may  be  the  more  marked  in  cases  where  there 
is  a broad  and  substantial  commonality  of  purpose  and  a close  personal  sympathy 
between  the  layman  and  the  professional.  I must  run  the  risk  of  over  simplification 
here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  crucial  difficulty  is  this; 

(1)  There  is  a certain  obscurity  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  the  Board  and  the  Administration.  For  many 
matters  of  day-to-day  management,  and  for  specific  decisions  on  artistic 
matters,  the  senior  staff  usually  take  decisions  and  exercise  responsibility. 
Whereas  - at  the  end  of  the  day  - the  Board  has  ultimate  authority 
(paragraphs  7(3)  and  14(2)  above). 

(2)  The  twin  considerations  of  artistic  success  and  financial  viability  have 
not  had  an  equal  standing  in  the  collective  mind  of  the  Board  and 
Administration.  Such  are  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  artistic  aims  of 
Covent  Garden  that  there  has  been  a tendency  to  put  those  first  and  to  hope 
that  the  money  would  be  found  to  achieve  them. 

(3)  Although  the  Board,  and  the  Administration,  spend  much  time,  for 
example  at  the  Oxford  meetings,  on  financial  matters  in  order  to  try  to 
square  the  circle;  and  although  the  Board  receives  an  ample  flow  of  data,  eg 
about  particular  productions  and  monthly  box  office  performance,  it  has  not 
in  the  view  of  some  Directors  yet  received  data  of  a "management 
information"  type  which  would  enable  it  to  oversee  with  assurance  and 
conviction  the  financial  affairs  of  such  a large  enterprise. 

(4)  And  although  the  Board  has  undoubtedly  been  thinking  hard  about  and 
working  hard  on  the  ROH's  financial  affairs,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
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do  so  in  future,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  and  will  be  in  the  eating.  The 
Board  has  not  yet  found  a way  of  overcoming  what  happens  all  too  often  in 
practice,  namely  that  its  best  intentions  and  plans  as  to  spending  are  eroded 
by  decisions  made  by  the  Administration  in  response  to  the  successive 
pressures  of  each  day. 

39.  The  Board  itself  has  acted  for  the  purposes  of  the  scrutiny  further  to  clarify 
its  management  role.  It  has  adopted  statements  summarising  its  policies  with  regard 
to  opera  and  ballet  (Annexes  1 to  Sections  3-5)  and  with  regard  to  financial  policy 
(Annex  1 to  Section  2). 

40.  Furthermore,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Finance  Committee 
(Sir  Denis  Forman),  the  General  Director  and  we  have  considered  how  the  ROH 
might  be  better  organised  in  general  and  how,  in  detail,  selected  functions  and 
activities  should  be  brought  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Board  and  the  General 
Director. 

41.  These  developments  will  go  a long  way  to  clarify  matters,  but  I conclude  and 
recommend  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Articles  of  Association  assign  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  Company  to  the  Board  of  Directors  (paragraph  7 (3) 
above).  There  should  be  a renewed  recognition  that  this  is  so. 

(2)  Such  a recognition  need  not  and  should  not  derogate  from  the  practical 
necessity  that  the  General  Director  and  the  Administration  should  run  the 
affairs  of  the  ROH  under  delegation  from  the  Board.  But  the  Board  will  need 
to  decide  how  best  to  specify  and  enforce  their  requirements  as  to  budget- 
keeping; to  specify  their  expectations  as  to  reports  by  the  Administration;  as 
to  the  in-year  supply  of  management  information;  as  to  the  annual  review  of 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  ROH;  and  as  to  the  scrutiny  of  particular  policies, 
functions  and  activities. 

(3)  The  Board  will  need  to  bring  into  equal  standing  the  practical 
expression  of  its  policies  for  the  artistic  and  financial  affairs  of  the  ROH.  I 
suggest  that  one  way  in  which  this  should  be  denoted  under  the  existing 
arrangements  is  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board;  this  would  have  the  incidental  and 
beneficial  effect  of  lightening  the  load  on  the  Chairman. 

(b).  Composition  of  the  Board 

42.  The  Chairman's  views  on  the  composition  of  and  appointments  to  the  Board 
are  outlined  above  (paragraphs  24  to  26). 

43.  I agree  with  Sir  Claus  Moser  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  enlarge  the  Board. 
Anything  much  above  12  members  would  be  too  big  to  be  effective.  I also  agree 
with  him  that  ex  officio  appointments  should  be  avoided,  in  preference  for  the 
appointment  of  people  who  can  and  will  contribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  ROH 
as  individuals  (paragraphs  25  and  26  above). 

44.  My  colleagues  make  suggestions  below  about  strengthening  the  ways  in  which 
the  management  of  the  Royal  Opera  Company  and  the  Royal  Ballet  Companies 
should  be  represented  at  Board  level  and  these  can  be  dealt  with  in  their  place 
(Sections  3 to  5). 
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45.  I welcome  the  seriousness  and  conviction  with  which  the  Chairman  addresses 
himself  to  the  continuing  search  for  names  and  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  extend 
the  range  of  membership.  I conclude  and  recommend  as  follows; 

(1)  The  financial  affairs  and  financial  health  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
must  continue  to  be  a leading  priority  in  considering  the  composition  of  the 
Board;  candidates  with  direct  personal  experience  of  running  businesses  will 
be  particularly  important  recruits. 

(2)  The  musical,  choreographic  and  educational/charitable  functions  of  the 
Board  will  need  to  be  kept  in  balance. 

(3)  While  seeking  to  avoid  ex  officio  appointments  (see  paragraph  43 
above),  the  Board  will  nonetheless  be  assisted  in  its  thinking  about  its 
contribution  to  overall  operatic  provision  in  the  UK  by  having  in  membership 
an  artist  or  an  officer  from  another  opera  company. 

(4)  There  should  be  more  specific  representation  of  the  ballet. 

(5)  The  educational  and  charitable  function  of  the  Board  (paragraphs  3 (1) 
and  6 above)  would  be  underscored  in  appearance,  and  should  be  fortified  in 
fact,  by  the  appointment  of  such  a person  as  the  head  teacher  of  a 
comprehensive  school,  preferably  - given  the  composition  of  the  present 
Board  - a head  mistress. 

(6)  As  the  work  of  "out-reach"  is  of  growing  importcince,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  appoint  as  a Director  a person  with  suitable  experience  to  promote 
its  development  at  Coven t Garden. 

THE  SECRETARIAT 

46.  Since  1946  the  Secretariat  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  has  consisted  of  civil  servants,  invited  to  undertake  those  duties  on  a personal 
basis  and  not  by  virtue  of  their  official  positions. 

47.  When  Sir  3ohn  Anderson  (later  Lord  Waverley)  became  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  ROH  in  1946  he  did  so  on  the  understanding  that  the  records  of 
proceedings  should  be  kept  by  a suitably  qualified  civil  servant.  He  took  the  view 
that  the  staff  of  the  ROH  at  that  time  did  not  contain  people  who  were  qualified 
to  provide  records  of  the  Trustees'  proceedings  in  the  form  and  to  the  standard 
which  in  his  judgement  the  Trustees  required.  This  view,  and  with  it  the  use  of  civil 
servants  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  has  persisted  since  that  time.  Those 
concerned  are  not  paid  for  their  work  at  Covent  Garden  and  undertake  the  work 
outside  and  in  addition  to  their  official  duties. 

48.  The  first  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  (and  in  due  course  to  the  Board)  was 

Mr  (later  Sir)  Denis  Rickett,  a civil  servant  and  amateur  of  music  who  had  worked 
with  Sir  John  Anderson  and  with  Lord  Moore  (later  Lord  Drogheda)  during  the  war. 
He  served  from  1946  to  1968,  though  for  three  years  from  1951  to  1954,  while  he 
was  in  Washington,  Lord  Moore  deputised  for  him  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  In  1956  Sir  Denis  Rickett  invited  his  Treasury  colleague,  Mr  (later  Sir) 
Robert  Armstrong  (also  an  amateur  musician),  to  assist  him.  Mr  Armstrong  was  given 
the  permission  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  do  so.  In  1968  he 
succeeded  Sir  Denis  Rickett  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  has  since 
continued  as  such,  with  the  permission  of  the  Prime  Ministers  whom  he  served  as 
Principal  Private  Secretary  and  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  since  he  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  in  1979. 
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49.  Sir  Denis  Rickett  and  Sir  Robert  Armstrong  have  been  assisted  in  their 
duties  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  by  a succession  of  other  officials.  I understand  that 
their  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been  and  is  greatly 
valued  by  a succession  of  chairmen  and  directors.  All  those  concerned  have  served 
on  the  secretariat  in  an  honorary  capacity;  and  I am  informed,  and  believe,  that 

(1)  all  have  drawn  an  absolute  distinction  between  this  personal  service  to 

Covent  Garden  and  their  official  duties;  and  that 

(2)  the  fact  that  civil  servants  have  provided  the  Secretariat  of  the  Board 

has  not  been  and  is  not  permitted  to  have  any  part  in  or  influence  on  the 

conduct  of  Government  business  relating  to  the  arts. 

50.  Since  1946  the  grant  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  has  been  determined  and 
made  by  the  Arts  Council.  The  civil  servants  concerned  with  the  ROH  secretariat 
have  never  been  in  a position  to  exert  influence  on  the  Arts  Council’s  deliberations 
or  decisions  about  the  grant  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  I am  satisfied  with  the 
assurances  I have  received  that  they  have  not  sought  and  do  not  seek  to  exert 
influence  on  Covent  Garden’s  behalf  in  Whitehall. 

51.  For  most  of  the  period  of  this  scrutiny  I was  an  Under  Secretary  in  the 

Management  and  Personnel  Office,  now  part  of  the  Cabinet  Office,  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Armstrong,  as  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  was  and  is  the  Permanent  Secretary. 

When  I was  asked  to  undertake  the  scrutiny.  Sir  Robert  told  me  that  in  his  capacity 

as  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Management  and  Personnnel  Office  he  did  not  wish, 
in  view  of  his  connection  with  the  ROH,  to  be  concerned  with  or  take  any  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  scrutiny.  He  agreed  to  my  request  that  he  should  be  available  to 
me  for  consultation  in  his  personal  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  on  the 
understanding  between  us  that  the  initiative  for  any  consultation  would  be  with  me 
alone.  I have  asked  him,  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  to  the  Board,  to  see  me  on 
three  occasions  during  the  scrutiny;  I have  also  had  one  discussion  with  one  of 
those  who  assist  him  as  Secretary  to  the  Board.  I am  grateful  to  him  for  the 
informative  and  helpful  part  he  has  played  in  the  exercise. 

52.  I conclude  and  recommend  that,  in  terms  of  managerial  and  administrative 

effectiveness,  an  institution  of  the  size  and  character  which  the  Royal  Opera  House 
has  now  become  should  look  to  its  own  staff  to  produce  Board  records  and  provide 
other  secretarial  services  to  the  standard  which  the  Board  requires.  It  would 
therefore  in  my  judgement  be  better  for  all  concerned  in  terms  of  management,  and 
would  remove  any  possible  risk  of  misinterpretation,  if,  perhaps  as  part  of  the 
reorganisation  discussed  in  Section  8,  steps  were  taken  forthwith  to  provide  the 
Board  with  a secretariat  consisting  of  salaried  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House. 

53.  I have  discussed  this  point  with  both  Sir  Claus  Moser  and  Sir  Robert 
Armstrong.  Sir  Claus  thinks  that  the  Civil  Service  secretariat  serves  Covent  Garden 
faithfully  and  effectively,  without  any  impairment  of  or  reflection  on  the  integrity 
of  the  civil  servants  concerned,  and  is  very  keen  to  retain  it.  Sir  Robert  Armstrong 
does  not  think  that  change  is  imperative,  but  accepts  that,  if  the  reorganisation 
proposed  in  Section  8 is  proceeded  with,  it  would  make  perfectly  good  sense  to 
provide  the  Board  with  a suitably  qualified  secretariat  drawn  from  the  salaried  staff 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


54.  My  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Articles  of  Association  assign  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  Company  to  the  Board  of  Directors  (paragraph  7 (3) 
above).  There  should  be  a renewed  recognition  that  this  is  so  (paragraph 

41(1)).  H 6 P 

(2)  Such  a recognition  need  not  and  should  not  derogate  from  the  practical 
necessity  that  the  General  Director  and  the  Administration  should  run  the 
affairs  of  the  ROH  under  delegation  from  the  Board.  But  the  Board  will  need 
to  decide  how  best  to  specify  and  enforce  their  requirements  as  to  budget- 
keeping; to  specify  their  expectations  as  to  reports  by  the  administration;  as 
to  the  in-year  supply  of  management  information;  as  to  the  annual  review  of 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  ROH;  and  as  to  the  scrutiny  of  particular  policies, 
functions  and  activities  (paragraph  41(2)). 

(3)  The  Board  will  need  to  bring  into  equal  standing  the  practical 
expression  of  its  policies  for  the  artistic  and  financial  affairs  of  the  ROH.  I 
suggest  that  one  way  in  which  this  should  be  denoted  under  the  existing 
arrangements  is  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board;  this  would  have  the  incidental  and 
beneficial  effect  of  lightening  the  load  on  the  Chairman  (paragraph  41(3)). 

(4)  The  financial  affairs  and  financial  health  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
must  continue  to  be  a leading  priority  in  considering  the  composition  of  the 
Board;  candidates  with  direct  personal  experience  of  running  businesses  will 
be  particularly  important  recruits  (paragraph  45(1)). 

(5)  The  musical,  choreographic  and  educational/charitable  functions  of  the 
Board  will  need  to  be  kept  in  balance  (paragraph  45(2)). 

(6)  While  seeking  to  avoid  ex  officio  appointments  (see  paragraph  43 
above),  the  Board  will  nonetheless  be  assisted  in  its  thinking  about  its 
contribution  to  overall  operatic  provision  in  the  UK  by  having  in  membership 
an  artist  or  an  officer  from  another  opera  company  (paragraph  45(3)). 

(7)  As  the  work  of  "out-reach"  is  of  growing  importance,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  appoint  as  a Director  a person  with  suitable  experience  to  promote 
its  development  at  Covent  Garden  (paragraph  45(6)). 

(8)  The  educational  and  charitable  function  of  the  Board  (paragraphs  3(1) 
cind  6 above)  would  be  underscored  in  appearance,  and  should  be  fortified  in 
fact,  by  the  appointment  of  such  a person  as  the  head  teacher  of  a 
comprehensive  school,  preferably  - given  the  composition  of  the  present 
Board  - a head  mistress  (paragraph  45(5)). 

(9)  There  should  be  more  specific  representation  of  the  ballet  (paragraph 
45(4)). 

(10)  In  terms  of  managerial  and  administrative  effectiveness,  an  institution 
of  the  size  and  character  which  the  Royal  Opera  House  has  now  become 
should  look  to  its  own  staff  to  produce  Board  records  and  provide  other 
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secretarial  services  to  the  standard  which  the  Board  requires.  It  would 
therefore  in  my  judgement  be  better  for  all  concerned  in  terms  of 
management,  and  would  remove  any  possible  risk  of  misinterpretation,  if, 
perhaps  as  part  of  the  reorganisation  discussed  in  Section  8,  steps  were  taken 
forthwith  to  provide  the  Board  with  a secretariat  consisting  of  salaried 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  (paragraph  52). 
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SECTION  2 


THE  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  OPERA 
HOUSE 

INTRODUCTION 

Preface 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  set  the  scene  for  the  discussion  of  the  central  questions  noted  at  (2) 
below  by  summarising  the  recent  financial  history  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
and  by  describing  the  sources  of  both  income,  including  grant,  and  of  costs 
(see  prefatory  note,  paragraph  4(6)  above).  My  colleagues,  Mr  David  Allen 
and  Mr  3ohn  Ashworth,  deal  with  the  detail  of  income  and  cost,  and  also 
with  the  question  of  cost-effectiveness  (prefatory  note,  paragraph  4 (6))  as 
regards  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  ballet,  the  Royal  Ballet,  the  Royal  Opera 
Company  and  ROH  central  services  in  Section  3-6  following.  I have  drawn  on 
their  reports  and  also  on  those  of  the  assignment  officers  on  the  production 
and  stage  departments  and  certain  supporting  functions  in  Sections  12-18.  So 
far  as  possible  I have  avoided  repeating  what  my  colleagues  say  and  I refer 
the  reader  to  their  reports  for  supporting  data  or  arguments. 

(2)  To  consider  two  of  the  three  central  questions  implicit  in  our  terms  of 
reference,  namely.  Why  did  the  ROH  go  into  deficit  after  funding  in 
1982/83?  Why  will  it  go  into  deficit  into  1983/84?  (prefatory  note, 
paragraph  9). 

2.  The  third  central  question,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  deficit?  is  covered  in  Section  7 which  considers  the  options  for  the  future 
activities  of  the  ROH.  Section  8 reports  my  observations  on  the  procedures  and 
systems  for  financial  management,  including  the  allocation  of  responsibilities, 
financial  information  and  budget  planning  and  control  (prefatory  note,  paragraph 
4(4)). 


3.  The  crisis  in  1982-83  was  the  product  of  a shortfall  of  income  and  grant  in 

1981-82  and  of  a continuing  decline  in  box  office  revenue  already  apparent  in  tin  at 
year.  The  1981/82  shortfall,  amounting  to  £0.32  million,  made  a flaw  in  the  ROH 
finances  which  has  yet  to  be  corrected  since  it  was  not  removed  by  supplementary 
funding  in  1982-83.  The  shortfall  in  1981/82  consisted  in  a loss  of  £0.2  million  on 
the  Royal  Opera  Company's  visits  to  Manchester;  an  increase  of  1%  in  fixed  costs 
(partly  due  to  bringing  ballet  dancers  pay  up  to  parity  with  choristers);  an  increase 

of  2%  in  variable  costs  in  real  terms;  and  the  widening  of  the  gap  between  the 

deficit  to  be  funded  by  ihe  Arts  Council  and  the  Council's  ability  to  fund  it. 

4,  The  crisis  in  1982-83  was  due  to  continuing  fall  in  box  office  income  and  the 

Arts  Council's  inability  to  provide  the  ROH  with.  £1.03  million  of  the  grant  for 
which  it  applied.  That  sum  represents  3.6%  of  the  total  running  costs  of  the  ROH 
for  1982-83  and  10%  of  the  application  for  grant  made  by  the  ROH  (£10.6  million). 
The  Government  eased  the  problem  by  making  a £3  million  supplementary  grant  to 
the  Arts  Council.  The  ROH  expected  that  they  would  receive  £1  million  from  that 
grant  and  it  was  on  that  footing  that  they  agreed  to  take  the  Royal  Opera  Company 
to  Manchester  in  September  1983.  But  in  the  event  they  received  only  £0.43  million 
out  of  the  grant,  having  by  then  committed  themselves  to  the  Manchester  visit,  and 
£0.38  million  in  Arts  Council  guarantees  brought  forward.  That  left  a net  deficit  of 
£0.22  million  to  be  carried  forward  into  1983-84. 
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5.  Looking  ahead,  the  ROH  estimate  that  the  accumulated  deficit  will  reach 
£1.16  million  by  31  March  1984  and  £2.93  million  by  31  March  1985.  We  are  now 
therefore  in  the  presence  of  an  endemic  flaw  in  the  finances  of  the  ROH.  The 
remedies  available  are  broadly  these.  Firstly,  looking  at  the  issue  from  the  ROM's 
viewpoint,  the  need  is  to  increase  the  level  of  Government  funding  through  the  Arts 
Council  in  recognition  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  range  of  products  on  offer 
at  the  present  level  of  funding  and  that  raising  seat  prices  would  make  the  products 
even  less  accessible  to  the  public  than  some  are  now.  The  ROH  also  argues  that  it 
should  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  tour  the  Royal  Opera  Company  if  it  has 
itself  to  carry  the  additional  net  cost. 

6.  Secondly,  the  Arts  Council  has  not  denied  the  possibility  that  ROH  may  be 
under-funded.  Indeed,  it  has  urged  the  ROH  not  to  make  economies  in  the  area  of 
new  productions,  but  by  implication  it  expects  the  ROH  to  look  for  savings 
elsewhere  and  it  believes  that,  in  general  terms,  some  economies  may  follow  on  the 
strengthening  of  financial  planning  and  control.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  viewpoint  that 
despite  the  effect  on  the  ROH,  there  will  have  to  be  a retrenchment  of  activity  to 
live  within  the  present  level  of  public  funding. 

Sources  of  income  and  expenditure 

7.  The  income  and  expenditure  of  ROH  are  broadly  as  follows,  earning  at  the 
box  office  and  by  other  means  being  far  outstripped  by  expenditure: 

Table  1 

Summary  of  1982/83  results 


Year  to 
31  March  1983 


Income 

£m 

£m 

Box  Office  - Covent  Garden 

5.7 

- Touring 

1.0 

Catering,  publications  and  other 
services 

0.5 

Private  funding 

0.7 

Other  income 

0.3 

8.2 


£^q>eiKliture 

Salaries,  wages  and  artists'  fees  14.3 

Expenses  4.5  18.8 

Deficit  for  the  year  before  ACGB  grants  10.6 

Note:  Permanent  employees  at  31.3.1983:  1037 
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8.  The  detail  of  the  expenditures  in  1982/83  is  as  follows: 

Table  2 

Analysis  of  expenditure 

Wages  Expenses  Performances 

Guests, 

Employees  Supers,  fees  etc 


£m 

£m 

£m 

Number 

Royal  Opera  Company 

1.35 

2.37 

0.20 

142 

Royal  Ballet  Company 

1.47 

0.44 

0.17 

170  (1) 

: Extra  touring  costs 

0.11 

0.18 

0.27 

Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 

1.59 

- 

- 

Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

: Company 

0.99 

0.02 

0.13 

242  (2) 

; Extra  touring  costs 

0.11 

0.02 

0.76 

: Orchestra 

0.36 

_ 

- 

Production  departments 

1.29 

- 

0.34  (4) 

Stage  crews  etc 

2.09 

- 

0.30 

Front  of  House,  including  box 

0.80 

— 

0.25 

office 

Press  and  marketing 

0.16 

- 

0.38 

Theatre  administration 

1.02 

- 

1.52 

Visiting  companies  - extra  costs 

- 

0.16 

0.02 

11.34 

3.19 

4.34 

55't  (3) 

Notes 


(1)  Including  45  in  Plymouth,  Manchester  and  Battersea. 

(2)  Including  73  overseas 

(3)  The  ROH  also  put  on  13  performances  by  visiting  companies  making  a grand 
total  of  567  performances. 

(4)  Production  department  expenses  include  material  costs  and  direct  charges  in 
respect  of  revivals.  New  production  costs,  excluding  labour  costs,  are  included  in  the 
expenses  of  the  three  performing  companies. 

9.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  data  given  above,  the  combination  of  an  Opera 
Company,  two  Ballet  Companies  and  their  supporting  services,  a combination  which 
so  so  far  as  I am  aware  is  unique  in  the  Western  World,  is  expensive.  The 
employment  of  just  over  1,000  permanent  employees  and  guest  artists  costs  over  £14 
million  with  the  total  cost  of  operations  amounting  to  nearly  £19  million  in  the  year 
to  31  March  1983. 

10.  Box  office  revenue  in  1982/83  was  £6.7  million  (or  35%  of  expenditure). 
Sundry  income  and  income  derived  from  the  sponsorship  of  new  productions  and 
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P»rtivities  notablv  touring  and  school  matinees,  was  £1.5  million  (or  of 
exoenditure).  To  recover  all  costs  at  the  box  office  would  have  meant  raising  fj^cket 
orfces  bv  approximately  163%  at  the  ROH  and  on  tour.  The  average  price  paid  for 
Lmk<;ion  at^the  ROH^in  1982/83  of  £15.05  would  have  needed  to  have  been  £39-58. 
luT  uch  costs  ar^recovered  at  no  box  office  in  such  a piace  of  entertamment  that 
f know  of  The  average  price  paid  for  a ticket  to  a perforrnance  in  the  West  End 

for  theatre,  ballet,  o|era  etc  was  £6.61  in  the  year  "f  "“q 

fundine  convention,  now  established  for  over  a generation,  is  that  the  ROH  looks  to 
the  Government  ^ the  Arts  Council,  to  close  the  gap  between  e^enditure  and 

Jevenurr  m"I;  be'slen  from  the  figures  quoted  above  income  raised  from  private 
funds  although  valuable,  is  not  significant  compared  with  either  box  off^  >^eve 
'r  grant  ThI  considered  opinion  of  the  ROH,  with  which  I agree,  is  that  private 
income  is  unlikely  to  become  more  significant  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

11.  Some  other  fundamental  facts  about  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  ROH 
may  be  registered  now: 

(1)  In  recent  years,  box  office  revenue  has  fallen  in  real  R may 

revive  but  it  is  sensitive  to  the  level  at  which  prices 

grant,  although  linked  to  inflation,  has  not  been  enough  to  close  S P 

between  a declining  box  office  and  expenditure,  which  has  increased  fas 

than  the  RPI  and  the  AEI. 

(2)  Some  74%  of  the  costs  of  the  ROH  relate  to  the  salaries,  wages  and 
other  expenditures  of  the  permanent  cadres  of  the  chorus, 

production  and  service  departments.  These  are  the  so-called  fixed  costs,  t 
would  be  here  that  savings  would  have  to  be  found  if  it  were  necessary 
retrench  ROH  expenditures  by  a significant  proportion. 

(3)  The  remaining  26%  - "variable"  costs  - include  the  cost  of  ne^w 
productions,  guest  artists,  the  cost  of  touring  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  extra  costs.  The  Arts  Council  has  told  the  ROH  that  it  would  not 
expect  savings  to  be  made  in  new  productions  (Section  11).  As  these  costs, 
excluding  in-house  labour,  only  amount  to  3%  of  total  costs  t^^ere  is  no  scope 
for  significant  savings.  The  cost  of  guest  artists,  although  so^netimes 
controversial,  is  not  a significant  enough  proportion  of  expenditure  to  ma  e 
for  big  savings  and  in  any  case  the  additional  costs  are  normally  met  by 

increased  box  office  revenue. 


(4)  The  remaining  major  variable  cost  is  touring.  Savings  are  possible  in 
this  area.  In  recent  years,  the  cost  of  making  the  ROH  companies  accessible 
to  the  public  outside  London,  especially  costs  due  to  Royal  Opera  Company 
visits  to  Manchester,  has  markedly  increased  the  ROH  s financial 
vulnerability.  The  1983/84  budget  includes  a deficit  of  £195,000  due  to  the 
additional  net  cost  after  funding  of  the  Manchester  visit  in  September  1983. 


(5)  Although  the  reports  of  my  colleagues  in  Sections  3-6  and  Sections  12- 
18  show  that  it  is  possible  to  make  savings  in  operations  as  at  present 
conducted  they  do  not  approach  the  magnitude  of  the  ROH  deficit.  The  most 
optimistic  circumstances  involve  reducing  Royal  Ballet  touring  costs 
guest  fees;  having  a more  commercially  balanced  opera  repertory  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  supers  and  chorus  overtime;  and  having  a favourable  outcome  to 
reviews  in  staffing  levels.  The  total  savings  of  £600,000  are  summarised  in 

the  covering  report  Chapter  2. 
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Past  financial  record 


12.  The  present  financial  crisis  is  not  entirely  new  nor  was  it  unforeseen.  The 
House  embarked  upon  a programme  of  work  which  management  knew  would  result  in 
a deficit  after  ACGB  funding.  The  Board  acknowledge  this  fact  by  having  approved  a 
deficit  budget  of  £1S5,000  in  1982/83.  I am  not  inferring  that  the  ROH  acted  in  an 
irresponsible  manner,  they  were  unable  to  reconcile  artistic  objectives  with  financial 
constraints  and  decided  not  to  compromise  standards.  Sir  Claus  Moser  has  repeatedly 
warned  interested  parties  of  the  worsening  financial  position  in  his  Chairman’s 
Statement  in  the  published  Annual  Report,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  arts 
authorities.  The  following  are  extracts  from  these  statements  which  illustrate  the 
problems  which  the  House  faces: 

"The  increase  (in  grant)  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  catch  up  with  wage 
and  salary  commitments  — The  rate  of  inflation  in  the  arts  tends  to  outrun 
the  general  rate  of  inflation". 

(Extracts  from  the  1978/79  Annual  Report) 

" — our  anxiety  for  1982/83  and  the  years  immediately  beyond  is  greater 
than  I have  known  it.  — We  continue  to  economise  wherever  possible,  but 
there  is  a limit  to  what  can  be  achieved  by  cutting  back,  particularly  when 
75%  of  our  expenses  are  labour  costs.  We  are  already  restricted  to  very  few 
new  productions  and  depend  even  for  those  on  private  support.  We  will  not 
compromise  standards". 

(Extracts  from  the  1980/81  Annual  Report) 

"I  have  warned  with  monotonous  regularity  that  if  our  subsidy  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  unavoidable  rise  in  expenditure,  we  should  be  forced  both  to 
pace  our  existing  programmes  and  to  raise  seat  prices  to  undesirable  and 
possible  self-defeating  levels.  Both  have  now  happened.  — the  1982/83 

operatic  season  includes  only  two  new  productions  - against  a minimum  of 
four  expected  of  an  opera  house  of  our  standing.  — rising  costs  are 

relentless.  We  are  not  talking  about  'candle-ends’;  what  is  at  stake  are  the 

levels  and  standards  of  artistic  activity  that  make  us  what  we  are  and  stand 

for". 

(Extract  from  1981/82  Annual  Report). 

13.  A review  of  past  years'  accounts  shows  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
expenditure  has  outstripped  the  rise  in  income  and  grant  from  the  Arts  Council.  A 
summary  of  the  income  and  expenditure  accounts  set  out  in  Annex  4 for  the  years 
1978/79  to  1983/84  shows: 

Table  3 

Summary  of  results 

Arts  Council  Grants 


Income 

Expenditure 

Private 

Deficit 

Annual 

Supple 

Funding 

mentary 

£000 

% inc 

£000 

% inc 

£000 

£000 

£000 

% inc 

£000 

1978/79 

4134 

mm 

9735 

•• 

291 

5310 

5450 

- 

25 

1979/80 

5492 

32.8 

12350 

26.9 

389 

6469 

6900 

26.6 

100 

1980/81 

6205 

13.0 

14346 

16.2 

610 

7531 

7805 

13.1 

- 

1981/82 

7063 

13.8 

17294 

20.6 

886 

9345 

8820 

13.0 

200 

1982/83 

7545 

6.8 

18833 

8.9 

688 

10600 

9550 

8.3 

450 
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1^.  The  financial  data  in  table  3 are  too  summarised  to  lead  to  clear  conclusions 
as  to  why  there  is  a widening  gap  between  the  net  cost  of  operations  and  the  grant 
from  the  Arts  Council.  But  they  do  show  that  1982/83  is  not  an  exceptional  year; 
1981/82  was  a financially  worse  year,  expenditure  having  risen  by  20.6%  over 
1980/81  resulting  in  a deficit  after  grant  of  £325,000  and  setting  problems  for 
subsequent  years. 

15.  The  problem  in  comparing  one  year  with  the  next  is  that  each  year  is 
affected  by  special  events  and  these  must  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
percentage  rises.  In  1981/82  the  Royal  Opera  toured  Manchester  at  a gross  cost  of 
£761,000,  Opera's  first  UK  tour  for  17  years.  This  tour  increased  that  year's  deficit 
by  £216,000,  an  amount  which  clearly  could  not  be  afforded.  1983/84  contains  the 
cost  for  the  second  tour  to  Manchester  which  is  budgeted  at  £672,000,  a deficit  of 
£195,000.  In  addition,  there  are  the  UK  touring  costs  of  the  Royal  Ballet  which 
amounted  to  £561,000  in  1982/83.  This  tour  consisted  of  45  performances  in 
Plymouth,  Manchester  and  Battersea.  The  net  cost  of  this  tour  was  £251,000  after 
private  funding  of  £48,000  (mainly  from  the  Midland  Bank  pic),  there  being  no 
supplementary  ACGB  grant.  If  the  UK  touring  costs  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  Ballet 
are  set  aside  the  increases  in  expenditure  become; 

Table  4 


Summary  of  expenditure  excluding  UK  touring  costs 


Financial 

Expenditure 

RB  and  RO 

Net 

Indices 

Year 

UK  touring 

Increase 

RPI 

AEI 

costs 

£000 

£000 

£000 

1979/80 

12350 

48 

12302 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1980/81 

14346 

124 

14222 

115.6 

116.0 

119.8 

1981/82 

17294 

761 

16533 

134.4 

128.3 

133.7 

1982/83 

18833 

561 

18272 

148.5 

137.3 

145.4 

16.  Special 

events  or  special 

circumstances 

worth 

noting  are  these.  1979/80  was 

a turbulent  year  marked  by  Union  sanctions  and  a rise  in  the  level  of  grant.  The 
opera  ROSENKAVALIER  was  cancelled  when  the  musicians'  pay  settlement  could  not 
be  agreed  and  a ban  was  imposed  on  Saturday  rehearsals.  There  was  also  a problem 
with  NATTKE  staff  which  resulted  in  reduced  scenery  for  PARSIFAL  and  NORMA. 
The  Musicians'  Union  settled  for  increases  of  12%  in  September  1979  with  an 
additional  3%  in  April  1980  - an  effective  increase  of  about  10%  in  the  financial 
year  1979/80.  NATKKE  settled  for  12%  in  September  1979  with  a further  12%  in 
March  1980  - an  effective  increase  of  about  12%  in  1979/80,  Both  these  settlements 
were  below  the  increase  in  the  average  earnings  of  all  employees  in  Great  Britain 
which  rose  about  17%  in  1979/80.  These  rises  may  be  considered  modest,  indeed  Sir 
3ohn  Tooley  has  stated  that  the  House  is  unable  'to  match  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
many  other  sections  of  society';  nevertheless  total  wages  in  1979/80  rose  by  24%  - 
not  the  basic  10%  to  12%.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  high  level  of  activity  in 
1979/80  (see  Annex  7)  made  possible  by  the  increase  of  26.6%  in  the  ACGB  grant. 
Staff  numbers  increased  from  1004  to  1048,  a rise  of  4.4%.  The  staff  complement 
has  remained  at  about  this  uprated  base  figure: 
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Table  5 


Average  number  employed 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Average  numbers 
employed 

1048 

1054 

1051 

1043 

Aggregate  renumeration  (£000) 

7,469 

8,928 

10,643 

11,510 

Percentage  increase 

23.9% 

19.5% 

19.2% 

8.1% 

The  4.4%  increase  in  staff 

numbers  in 

1979/80  would 

cost  nearly 

£500,000 

1982/83  based  upon  the  average  aggregate  remuneration,  although  it  may  be  costing 
less  than  this  as  the  additional  people  taken  on  in  1979/80  may  in  aggregate  be 
earning  less  than  the  overall  average. 

17.  A search  for  improving  working  practices  has  continued  into  the  eighties  and 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  increased  expenditure.  Table  3 shows  a 16.2%  increase 
in  the  1981/82  expenditure  compared  to  1980/81,  which  was  5.6%  in  excess  of  the 
increase  in  the  RPI  and  ^.6%  in  excess  of  the  AEI.  The  major  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  higher  rate  of  increase  were  the  increased  extra  costs  of  touring 
by  Sadler's  Weils  Royal  Ballet  from  an  average  of  £31,000  per  week  in  1980/81  to 
£39,000  per  week  in  1981/82  (excluding  orchestra  costs),  an  additional  8%  parity 
wage  increase  to  dancers  following  the  recommmendations  of  the  Albery  report  and 
a busy  season.  Again,  the  exceptional  costs  of  the  year  increased  the  base  fixed  cost 
of  operations. 

Pattern  of  income  and  expenditure  in  more  detail 

18.  A detailed  summary  of  the  accounts  for  the  years  1979/80  to  1983/84  is  set 
out  on  Annex  5.  The  accounts  in  this  annex  distinguish  between  direct  income  and 
expenditure  which  is  allocated  to  the  three  performing  companies  such  as  box  office, 
specific  funding,  the  payroll  cost  of  the  companies,  guest  fees,  new  production  costs 
and  touring  costs  and  indirect  income  and  expenditure.  Indirect  expenditure  includes 
the  cost  of  running  the  House,  press  and  marketing,  the  Royal  Opera  House 
orchestra,  revival  production  costs  and  stage  costs.  Many  of  these  indirect  expenses 
could  and  should  be  allocated  to  the  three  performing  companies  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  different  operations  and  to  plan  accordingly.  This  is 
considered  in  more  detail  in  Section  8 which  deals  with  proposals  for  future  financial 
management  and  organisation. 

Fixed  and  variable  costs 

19.  The  summary  of  accounts  also  distinguishes  between  fixed  and  variable 
expenditure.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  that  management  can  more  easily  influence 
the  incidence  of  variable  expenditure,  where  there  is  more  flexibility.  It  includes  the 
cost  of  guest  artists  and  supers,  new  production  costs  and  the  additional  costs  of 
touring.  These  costs  tend  to  be  the  more  controversial  although  the  great  bulk  of 
expenditure  are  fixed  costs. 

20.  Fixed  costs  are  those  necessarily  incurred  to  support  the  basic  operations  of 
the  ROH  at  the  present  level  of  activity.  They  include  the  basic  pay  of  people 
directly  employed  by  the  ROH  - theatre  management,  dancers,  chorus,  orchestra, 
stage  crew,  production  departments,  front  of  House  staff  etc.  Fixed  costs  also 
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include  overheads  and  the  costs  of  managing  the  two  theatres  and  supporting 
services.  The  summary  of  results  on  Annex  5 shows  the  following  analysis  of  fixed 
and  variable  expenses: 

Table  6 


Fixed  and  variable  expenses  - 1982/S3 


1982/83  Costs 

Fixed 

Variable 

£000 

£000 

Royal  Opera 

(1) 

1,272 

2,650 

Royal  Ballet 

Sadler's  Weils  Royal  Ballet 

1,463 

1,177 

1,362 

1,028 

ROH  Orchestra 

(2) 

1,349 

239 

General  and  theatre  administration 

3,590 

- 

Press  and  marketing 

541 

- 

Production  departments 

1,463 

170 

Stage 

1,733 

658 

Visiting  companies  and  outside  activities  (net) 

- 

147 

12,773  6,069 


Percentage  of  total  costs  68%  32% 

Notes 

(1)  Variable  expenses  include  fees  to  guest  artists,  new  production  costs 
excluding  in-house  labour,  royalties  and  touring  costs. 

(2)  Overtime  payments  to  the  orchestra,  production  and  stage  employees  have 
been  treated  as  variable  costs. 

It  is  debatable  whether  all  overtime  should  be  treated  as  variable  as  some  is 
necessarily  incurred.  If  the  overtime  of  the  orchestra,  stage  and  production 
departments  is  excluded,  fixed  costs  amount  to  about  74%  of  total  costs. 

21.  Over  the  period  from  1979/80  to  1982/83  expenditure,  excluding  costs  of 
visiting  companies  and  UK  touring  costs  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  Royal  Opera,  has 
increased  by  50.9%  (see  table  7 below).  During  the  same  period  box  office  revenue 
at  the  ROH  has  increased  by  31.8%,  the  AGGB  grant  by  38.4%,  the  RPI  by  37.3% 
and  the  AEI  by  45.3%.  As  the  majority  of  costs  are  labour  related  the  AEI  is  a 
better  indicator  of  inflation  at  the  ROH  than  the  RPI.  The  costs  which  have 
exceeded  the  AEI  by  the  greatest  extent  are  the  costs  of  the  ballet  companies, 
production  departments  and  the  stage: 
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Table  7 


Movement  of  costs  1979/80  and  1982/83 


1979/80 

1982/83 

% 

£000 

£000 

increase 

Royal  Opera  - fixed 

860 

1,272 

47.9 

- variable 

1,976 

2,650 

34.1 

Royal  Ballet  - fixed 

1,463 

73.8 

- variable 

302 

616 

104.0 

Sadler's  Wells  RB  - fixed 

805 

1,362 

69.2 

- variable 

763 

1,028 

34.7 

ROH  Orchestra 

1,038 

1,588 

53.0 

General  and  theatre  administration 

2,509 

3,590 

43.1 

Press  and  marketing 

353 

541 

53.3 

Stage 

1,545 

2,391 

54.8 

Production  departments 

1,021 

1.633 

59.9 

12,014 

18,134 

50.9 

UK  touring  - Royal  Opera 

- 

- 

- 

- Royal  Ballet 

48 

561 

- 

12,062 

18,695 

55.0 

Notes 


(1)  Figures  attracted  from  management  accounts  (Annex  5). 

(2)  Excludes  costs  in  respect  of  overseas  tours  and  visiting  companies. 

22.  These  increases  are  considered  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  my  colleagues  in 
Section  3,  4 and  5 on  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the 
Royal  Opera.  The  reasons  for  the  major  increases  in  expenditure  over  the  AEI  are 
set  out  below: 

(1)  Royal  Ballet 

The  increased  use  of  individually  negotiated  pay  rates  for  the  most  senior 
principal  dancers  has  added  about  £70,000  to  the  dancers'  payroll  in  1982/83, 
pushing  the  increase  in  basic  pay  since  1979/80  of  60%  to  an  overall  pay 
increase  of  80%.  The  increase  of  57%  includes  a once-for-all  adjustment  of 
17%  to  bring  certain  dancers  pay  into  parity  with  choristers.  The  wage  bill 
of  staff  increased  by  60%  in  broad  parity  with  dancers.  Fees  to  guest 
dancers  have  risen  by  £173,000  (270%)  over  the  four  years.  This  is  following 
a change  of  policy  to  use  more  guests. 

(2)  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

Dancers'  pay  rose  85%  over  the  four  year  period,  again  largely  due  to  parity 
increases. 

(3)  Stage 

Overtime  payments  to  all  stage  staff,  including  HOD's  and  the  outside  gang, 
have  risen  by  £300,000  (8^%).  Mr  Standley  has  covered  this  area  in  detail  in 
Section  1^.  The  reason  for  this  increase  is  a mixture  of  more  technically 
sophisticated  productions,  intensity  of  the  rehearsal/performance  schedule  and 
the  straight  jacket  imposed  by  the  Agreement  with  NATTKE. 
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These  are  the  major  increases  but  as  can  be  seen  from  table  7 the  majority  of 
expenditure  outstripped  the  rise  in  the  AEI  (45.5%)  and  the  rise  in  box  office 
revenue  (31.8%  at  ROH  and  26.9%  by  the  SWRB).  I consider  next  the  pattern  of  the 
more  variable  income  and  expenditure  - box  office  receipts,  private  funding  and  new 
productions  costs. 

House  receipts 

23.  House  receipts  are  the  box  office  income,  net  of  value  added  tax,  from  the 
Royal  Opera  House.  They  exclude  the  box  office  from  UK  and  Overseas  tours  and 
the  box  office  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  at  its  London  base,  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre.  An  analysis  of  House  receipts  is  set  out  in  Annex  5;  this  shows: 

Table  8 


Box  office  revenue  at  the  Royal  Opera  House 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Receipts  (£000) 

32H3 

4319 

4957 

5410 

5692 

Annual  % increase 

- 

33.2% 

14.8% 

9.1% 

5.2% 

Performances 

249 

294 

269 

271 

270 

Average  receipts  per 

performance  (£000) 

13.02 

14.69 

18.43 

19.96 

21.08 

Annual  % increase 

«» 

12.8% 

25.5% 

8.3% 

5.6% 

24.  House  receipts  are  potentially  very  volatile;  however,  the  management  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House  have  been  very  good  at  forecasting  revenue  in  the  past.  This  is 
not  easy.  There  are  eight  price  schedules  operated  by  the  House  - one  for  matinees, 
one  for  schools  and  six  others  for  evening  performances  which  are  chosen  according 
to  the  anticipated  demand  for  tickets.  There  is  only  one  price  schedule  for  evening 
performances  of  ballet  at  the  ROH.  The  skill  is  to  select  the  right  price  schedule  to 
maximise  income  and  to  maximise  attendance. 

25.  In  order  to  interpret  the  average  receipts  per  performance  in  table  8 it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  greater  attendance  and  how 
much  is  due  to  increased  ticket  prices.  In  calculating  the  increase  in  ticket  prices 
the  frequency  of  which  price  schedules  are  used  during  the  year  has  been  taken  into 
account.  A weighted  average  of  price  increases  calculated  by  the  ROH  shows: 

Table  9 


Weighted  increase  in  offered  ticket  prices 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Average  % increase: 

Opera 

19.3% 

8.8% 

20.5% 

10.9% 

14.5% 

Ballet 

19.4% 

23.5% 

21.0% 

7.7% 

8.8% 

These  price  increases 

were  greater  than 

the  rise 

in  the  RPI 

but  were  not  fully 

translated  in  increased 

revenue 

in  1979/80, 

1981/82  and  1982/83. 

Box  office  revenue 

increased  by  33.2%  in  1979/80  which  was  largely  due  to  the  relatively  high  number 
of  performances  that  year,  including  44  performances  by  visiting  companies  (see 
Annex  7).  But  the  average  receipts  per  performance  only  increased  by  12.8%  against 
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ticket  price  increases  of  8.8%  for  Opera  and  23.5%  for  Ballet.  The  major  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  price  increases  included  the  increase  in  VAT  from  8%  to  15% 

- the  effective  ticket  price  increase  was  7%  less.  The  balance  of  the  adverse 
variance  was  mainly  due  to  a 3%  fall  in  paid  admissions  for  opera  - see  Annex  6. 

26.  In  1981/82  the  box  office  started  to  feel  the  effects  of  a decline.  Prices  had 
gone  up  by  10.9%  for  Opera  and  7.7%  for  Ballet  but  only  9%  was  coming  through  in 
increased  revenue.  The  loss  was  due  to  the  lower  level  of  paid  attendances  in  opera, 
down  from  94%  to  92%  of  capacity,  and  ballet,  down  from  90%  to  87%.  To  add  to 
this  problem  revenue  was  further  reduced  by  increasing  the  number  of  party  booking 
to  support  the  box  office  which  is  reflected  in  a higher  rate  of  decline  in  capacity 
revenue  percentages  (see  Annex  6).  This  trend  continued  into  1982/83  with  opera 
admissions  dropping  to  84%,  although  ballet  held  at  87% 

27.  I understand  that  this  decline  in  attendance  has  no  recent  precedent.  Sir 
John  Tooley  believes  that  it  is  due  to  ticket  price  resistance  in  hard  economic 
times.  Certainly  ticket  prices  are  expensive  for  the  average  person.  In  1982/83  the 
average  seat  price  offered  was  £15.57  and  actually  paid  £15.05.  This  is  expensive  in 
comparison  to  the  averages  for  the  West  End  which  were  £6.87  and  £6.61 
respectively,  especially  as  these  averages  are  boosted  by  the  inclusion  of  the  ROH 
statistics. 

Private  funding  and  sundry  income 

28.  Private  funding  (described  more  fully  in  Annex  3)  is  an  important  source  of 
income  for  the  three  performing  companies.  It  helps  to  finance  new  productions, 
touring,  school  matinees,  promenade  and  tent  performances,  visiting  companies  and 
special  promotions.  These  are  important  activities,  ones  which  could  be  described  as 
the  life  blood  of  the  Companies  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  private  funding  is 
specifically  targeted  for  these  purposes.  There  is  virtually  no  private  funding  to 
support  the  general  running  of  the  three  companies. 

29.  Although  important,  private  funding  only  represents  about  5%  of  expenditure 
compared  to  about  55%  by  public  subsidy: 

Table  10 


Analysis  of  private  funding 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£0(M) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

New  productions 

185 

211 

400 

372 

190 

UK  touring  and  proms 

82 

98 

178 

386 

394 

School  matinees 

24 

14 

30 

53 

50 

Other  productions 

- 

66 

2 

75 

54 

Overseas  touring 

8 

144 

70 

126 

274 

299 

533 

680 

1012 

962 

% of  new  production 
funding  to: 


total  new  production 


costs 

51%  31% 

39% 

31% 

26% 

variable  new 

production  costs 

76%  42% 

51% 

38% 

33% 

% of  UK  funding  to 

total  UK  costs 
Note:  Production  costs 

3.0%  3.1% 

include  in-house  labour 

4.3% 

costs. 

5.1% 

3.6% 
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30.  Sir  Claus  Moser  believes  that  there  is  some  scope  to  increase  private  funding 
especially  as  funds  have  recently  been  absorbed  by  the  Development  Appeal.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  unlikely  to  make  a major  impact  on  the  necessary  level  of  public 
subsidy.  Sponsors  want  to  be  identified  with  specific  events  - the  Midland  Bank  with 
the  Proms  and  the  Tent,  Sainsburys  with  touring  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet, 
Barclays  Bank  International  with  overseas  touring  and  other  sponsors  with  new 
productions  and  school  matinees.  But  this  is  not  where  the  majority  of  costs  are 
incurred.  In  1982/S3  the  total  cost  of  new  productions,  including  in-house  labour  of 
£248,000,  came  to  £722,000  or  3.8%  of  total  expenditure.  If  sponsors  could  have 
been  found  to  cover  ail  these  costs  there  would  still  have  been  a deficit  for  that 
year  of  £425,000  before  the  supplementary  grant  from  the  Arts  Council. 

31.  Another  form  of  funding  is  the  premium  seat  scheme  which  is  operated  to 
attract  businessmen  to  entertain  at  the  ROH.  This  scheme  is  described  in  Annex  3. 
It  has  grown  into  a very  valuable  source  of  additional  revenue  to  the  ROH: 

Table  11 


Premium  revenue 


Premiums 

Percentage  of  total 

£000 

house  receipts 

1978/80 

577 

13.4% 

1980/81 

679 

13.7% 

1981/82 

761 

14.1% 

1982/83 

834 

14.7% 

1983/84  (budget) 

977 

14.9% 

32.  In  1982/83 

130  seats  in  the  stalls  and  48 

seats  in  the  boxes  were 

available  for  this 

scheme.  However  this  allocation 

was  not  fully  taken  up.  If 

been,  premium  income  would  have  increased  by  approximately  £100,000.  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  much  scope  to  increase  this  income  unless  future  demand  for 
tickets  increases  to  the  extent  that  tickets  are  difficult  to  obtain,  thus  making  it 
attractive  to  block  book  in  advance. 


New  Production  costs 


33.  The  cost  of  new  productions  is  one  of  the  major  variable  costs  of  the 
performing  companies.  But  as  the  following  table  10  shows,  new  production  costs 
only  represent  a small  proportion  of  total  costs  - 3.6%  in  1982/83.  Despite  this 
relatively  low  amount  of  investment,  new  productions  are  vital  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  the  repertory  and  box  office  revenue. 
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34.  The  Royal  Opera  House  separately  account  for  all  new  productions  and  for 
revivals  costing  more  than  £5,000.  A summary  of  these  productions  is  set  out  on 
Annex  7 and  shows: 

Table  12 


Summary  of  new  productions 

Financial  year  197B/79  1979/80 


No 

£000 

No 

fXKH 

New  Productions 

8 

242 

12 

451 

Major  revivals 

1 

8 

3 

106 

Hired  in  producticns 

1 

38 

- 

- 

Desigrers  and 

- 

77 

- 

120 

producers  fees 

10 

365 

15 

677 

Percentage  to: 

Total  ROH  costs 

3.7% 

5.535 

Total  ROH  costs  after 

direct  funding 

1.835 

3.835 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget 

1983/84 

No 

£000 

No 

£000 

No 

£000 

No 

£000 

16 

777 

10 

905 

11 

537 

15 

556 

4 

92 

10 

168 

5 

73 

3 

75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

180 

— 

151 

— 

141 

— 

112 

- 

181 

20 

1020 

20 

1214 

16 

722 

21 

992 

7.135 

7.056 

3.835 

4.535 

4.335 

4.956 

2.835 

1.835 

Notes  Costs  include  materials,  contractors  charges,  direct  expenses  and  in-house 
labour,  which  is  not  I understand  the  practice  of  many  opera  houses. 

35.  Table  12  shows  new  productions  by  financial  year.  This  distorts  the  incidence 
of  new  productions  as  they  are  planned  by  season.  A review  of  opera  new 
productions  over  the  period  1971/72  season  to  1981/82  season  shows  that  there  has 
been  an  average  of  four  new  productions  each  season.  The  number  of  ballet  new 
productions  and  their  average  cost  varies  a lot  more  than  opera  depending  on 
whether  the  new  works  are  full  length  ballets  or  one  act  ballets. 

36.  The  ROH  maintain  that  continual  financial  economies  have  led  to  less  money 
being  spent  on  new  productions.  A table  of  new  production  costs  has  been  prepared 
by  the  ROH  showing  the  number  of  Royal  Opera  and  Royal  Ballet  new  productions 
since  1971/72  at  1981/82  prices; 

Table  13 


Average  cost  of  new  productions  by  season  at  1981/82  prices 


Royal  Opera 

Number  Average  cost 


Season 

£000 

1971/72 

4 

123 

1972/73 

4 

143 

1973/74 

3 

164 

1974/75 

5 

154 

1975/76 

3 

123 

1976/77 

6 

119 

1977/78 

4 

118 

1978/79 

3 

150 

1979/80 

3 

104 

1980/81 

4 

203 

1981/82 

4 

120 

Royal 

Ballet 

Number 

Average  cost 

Full  length 

1 Act 

£000 

1 

5 

48 

1 

8 

30 

1 

1 

98 

1 

4 

46 

- 

2 

42 

1 

5 

32 

2 

- 

219 

- 

1 

31 

2 

2 

61 

1 

2 

77 

- 

4 

15 
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Notes; 


(1)  Costs  have  been  inflated  by  use  of  the  RPI,  at  mid  season. 

(2)  Costs  include  materials  and  labour  costs  but  generally  exclude  directors'  and 
producers'  fees. 

(3)  New  productions  exclude  'hired  in'  productions. 

37.  No  clear  pattern  on  new  productions  emerges  from  table  13.  The  1980/81 
opera  season  was  costly  with  new  productions  of  LES  CONTES  D'HOFFMAN,  LULU, 
MACBETH  and  DON  GIOVANNI.  However  the  1981/82  season  redressed  the  balance 
with  an  average  cost  below  those  of  the  majority  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  What 
is  clear  from  table  13  is  that  the  ROH  has  not  been  expansionist  as  regards  new 
productions. 

38.  In  the  financial  year  1982/83  there  were  only  two  new  opera  productions, 
FALSTAFF  costing  £168,000  and  SEMELE  £156,000.  Two  new  productions  per  annum 
is  less  than  the  minimum  considered  necessary  to  support  artistic  objectives  with 
four  new  productions  being  the  desired  level.  There  are  83  operas  in  the  repertory, 
all  having  been  shown  or  planned  to  be  shown  in  the  period  1973/1987.  On  the  basis 
that  an  opera  production  has  an  average  life  of  five  runs,  and  20  different  operas 
are  staged  each  year,  then  if  there  were  only  two  new  productions  per  annum  it 
would  take  about  40  years  to  renew  the  complete  repertory.  This  is  probably  far  too 
long  - 20  years  would  be  more  reasonable.  This  would  mean  having  an  average  of 
four  new  opera  productions  per  season  to  maintain  the  full  repertory.  Of  course 
these  figures  are  very  broad  brush;  they  have  not  taken  into  account  the  money 
spent  on  major  revivals,  hired-in  productions  or  the  relative  popularity  of  operas.  But 
they  do  demonstrate  the  approximate  average  number  of  new  productions  necessary 
to  support  the  repertory. 

39.  Although  the  direct  costs  of  new  productions  are  important,  other  resulting 
costs  and  box  office  revenue  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  when  planning 
the  repertory.  Additional  costs  which  are  incurred  on  staging  new  productions  include 
royalties;  fees  to  designers  and  producers;  chorus  overtime;  extra  publicity;  and  fees 
to  guest  artists.  Against  these  costs  can  be  weighed  the  extra  box  office  revenue 
which  a new  production  usually  generates.  The  ROH  measure  the  financial  success  of 
a production  by  its  variable  net  contribution  to  costs.  This  contribution  is  box  office 
revenue  less  additional  variable  costs.  Variable  costs  on  the  present  computerised 
system  only  include  fees  to  guest  artists,  designers  and  producers.  The  previous 
manual  system  identified  additional  variable  costs  and  the  ROH  are  presently 
developing  systems  to  accurately  measure  the  net  variable  contribution  of 
productions  - this  is  considered  in  detail  in  Section  8.  The  net  contributions  of  the 
two  operas  in  1982/83  were: 

Table  14 

Net  ccxitributions  per  performance  from  Opera  New  Productions  in  1982/83 


Per  Performance 


Number  of 

Average  paid 

House 

Guest 

New 

Private 

Net 

performances 

admission 

receipts 

Fees 

Production 

Funding 

Contribution 

Costs 

(Deficit) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Falstaff 

6 

96% 

31780 

18950 

28040 

12500 

(2710) 

Semele 

7 

87% 

15110 

5250 

22240 

11430 

(950) 
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40.  The  deficits  on  these  two  productions  above  are  after  charging  guest  fees 
and  new  production  costs  and  after  crediting  private  sponsorship.  Revivals  are  not  as 
expensive.  In  1982/83  revival  productions  of  opera  contributed  an  average  of  about 
£3,400  per  performance  after  guest  fees  and  production  costs.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  new  productions  are  an  investment  for  the  future.  For  example, 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  production  of  SWAN  LAKE  cost  £153,000,  but  it  has 
now  been  played  127  times.  The  new  production  costs,  after  sponsorship,  of  SWAN 
LAKE  if  spread  over  the  127  performances  has  averaged  out  at  3.4%  of  the  total 
cost  of  a performance.  If  the  new  production  costs,  net  of  private  sponsorship,  of 
FALSTAFF  and  SEMELE  were  spread  over  30  performances,  which  is  a reasonable 
target  for  these  productions,  they  would  have  made  net  contributions  of  about 
£9,700  and  £7,300  per  performance  respectively.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
new  productions  are  more  profitable  than  revivals,  they  also  incur  revival  costs.  New 
productions  absorb  a higher  proportion  of  the  total  resources  of  the  ROH  than 
revivals.  A balance  must  be  struck  to  use  the  resources  of  the  ROH  production 
departments  efficiently  and  cost  effectively  whilst  maintaining  the  repertoire  which 
is  the  future  box  office  of  the  Company. 

41.  The  majority  of  additional  direct  costs  of  new  productions  are  usually  offset 
by  private  funding.  This  was  the  case  with  FALSTAFF  and  SEMELE: 

Table  13 


Variable  cost  per  performance  of  Opera  new  productions  in  19^2/83 


Falstaff 

Semele 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Contribution  after  guests'  fees 

76,998 

69,006 

146,004 

New  production  costs 

168,267 

155,701 

323,968 

Net  cost 

91,269 

86,695 

177,964 

Private  funding 

75,000 

80,000 

155,000 

£16,269 

£6,695 

£22,964 

Net  variable  cost  per 

£2,711 

£956 

performance 

FALSTAFF  was  produced  in  conjunction  with  Los  Angeles  and  Florence  who 

contributed  £83,862  towards  its  cost.  The  cost  of  £168,267  is  net  of  this 

contribution.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  the  total  production  costs  for  the  year 
of  £323,968,  £121,496  were  in-house  labour  costs  and  £62,921  designers'  and 

producers'  fees. 

42.  In  conclusion,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ROH  has  been  spending  more  on 
new  productions,  if  anything  there  has  been  a recent  trend  to  spend  less.  The  direct 
costs  of  new  productions  represent  a small  proportion  of  total  costs;  they  are  a 
necessary  investment  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  repertory.  However,  new 
productions  do  incur  additional  indirect  costs  and  these  should  be  fully  taken  into 
account  when  planning  the  repertory;  the  ROH  are  refining  their  management 
accounts  to  this  end.  New  production  costs  were  examined  in  detail  by  my 

colleagues  Mrs  Soane  (wardrobe)  and  Miss  Iley  (scenery).  They  concluded  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  significant  waste  although  costumes  and  scenery  were 
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sometimes  elaborate  and  expensive-  For  example,  the  average  cost  of  an  opera 
costume  was  £600  and  sometimes  reached  £1,000.  The  average  cost  of  a ballet 
costume  was  £350,  These  costs  do  appear  high  to  a layman  and  indeed  also  may  do 
to  the  commercial  theatre  but  costumes  need  to  be  durable  to  last  the  rigours  of 
the  repertory.  The  ROH  could  impose  further  restraints  on  new  production 
expenditure  but  economies  could  only  be  made  at  the  margin  at  the  present  level  of 
activity  if  standards  are  to  be  maintained. 

WHY  DID  THE  ROH  GO  INTO  DEFICIT  AFTER  FUNDING  IN  1982-83? 

Introduction 

43.  The  ROH  estimated  in  their  original  budget  for  1982-83  that  the  difference 
between  income  and  expenditure  would  be  £10.115  million.  In  a revised  budget  which 
took  account  of  a wage  settlement  made  at  7%  instead  of  the  original  5%,  the  ROH 
estimated  that  the  funding  requirement  would  be  £10.565  million.  The  actual  outturn 
was  £10.6  million. 

44.  The  Arts  Council  grant  was  for  £9.55  million,  some  94.4%  of  the  original 
application  or  90%  of  the  revised  application.  The  difference  between  the  grant 
application  for  £10.6  million  and  the  grant  given  of  £9.55  million  was  thus  £1.05 
million.  This  deficit  was  then  reduced  by  a supplementary  grant  from  the 
Government  of  £0.5  million  in  January  1983  and  Arts  Council  guarantees  brought 
forward  of  £0.38  million,  leaving  a deficit  to  be  carried  forward  into  1983-84  of 
£0,22  million. 

45.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  I consider  the  variance  of  £0.45  million  between 
the  original  and  the  revised  budget  applications;  compare  the  financial  results  for 
1982-83  with  the  budget;  and  discuss  the  main  reasons  for  the  deficit. 

Comparison  between  actual  and  budgeted  results  for  1982/83 

46.  The  summary  of  the  results  is  shown  in  Annex  5.  The  actual  deficit  before 
grant  of  £10,600,000  compares  to  the  budgeted  deficit  of  £10,565,000.  There  are 
compensatory  variances  but  the  overall  result  is  close  to  that  budgeted.  However, 
the  budget  of  £10,565,000  is  a revised  budget,  the  original  showed  a deficit  of 
£10,115,000  and  it  was  this  original  budget  which  was  initially  sent  to  the  Arts 
Council  which  was  used  to  assess  grant  needs.  Of  the  variance  between  the  two 
budgets  of  £450,000  the  following  is  a broad  analysis: 
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Table  16 


Comparison  between  1982/83  original  and  revised  budgets 

1 

19«2/83 

Original 

Revised 

Variance 

budget 

budget 

favourable  (adverse) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Income 

(6810) 

(6833) 

23 

Salaries  and  wages 

13007 

13327 

(320) 

Expenses 

3366 

3372 

( 6) 

Touring  (net  costs) 

Royal  Ballet 

229 

280 

( 51) 

Sadler's  Wells 

Royal  Ballet 

473 

438 

37 

Outside  activities 

•• 

30 

( 50) 

Contingency 

322 

223 

297 

10989 

11039 

( 70) 

Private  funding 

( 724) 

(494) 

(230) 

Grant  equalisation 

( 150) 

- 

(150) 

Deficit  before  ACGB 

grant 

10113 

10363 

(450) 

These  figures  have 

been  extracted 

from  management  accounts  and  follow  their 

accounting  conventions,  namely,  overseas  touring  is  excluded,  only  the  net  cost  of 
UK  touring  is  shown  and  the  results  of  visiting  companies  to  the  House  which  are 
expected  to  break-even  are  also  excluded. 

47.,  The  reasons  for  the  major  variances  are: 

(1)  The  basic  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  was  originally  budgeted  at  5%, 

it  was  settled  at  an  average  of  7%.  This  accounts  for  about  £200,000  of  the 
£320,000  variance.  The  balance  is  a mixture  of  additional  costs,  including 

£28,000  additional  fees  to  guest  artists  through  weakening  of  Sterling  and 

some  pay  regrading. 

(2)  The  cost  on  outside  activities  of  £30,000  is  an  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  sponsored  by  Commercial  Union  Assurance  pic  and  was  budgeted  to 
break-even  after  sponsorship.  This  was  not  included  in  the  original  budget. 

(3)  The  reduction  in  private  funding  takes  into  account  the  updated 

position.  The  original  budget  included  £430,000  which  failed  fully  to 

materialise.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  ROH  Trust  retaining  its  reserves  in 
1982/83. 

(4)  The  grant  equalisation  was  a scheme  to  carry  forward  expenditure  of 
£130,000.  The  justification  for  this  was  that  1982/83  was  a 33-week 
accounting  year  but  the  grant  did  not  take  this  into  acount,  therefore  the 
extra  week’s  net  expenditure  should  be  spread  over  the  next  three,  32-week 
accounting  years.  This  conception  was  dropped  in  the  revised  budget. 

(3)  The  contingency  was  lowered  in  the  light  of  firmer  plans  and  more 
up-to-date  results. 
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48.  These  adjustments  to  the  original  budget  are  not  trading  variances  but 
adjustments  made  in  the  light  of  pay  settlements  and  a firmer  repertory.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  original  budget  was  poor,  but  it  does  appear  that  it  was 
optimistic.  The  average  pay  rise  of  5%  was  used  in  the  knowledge  that  it  would 
probably  be  exceeded.  In  view  of  this  I believe  that  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
compare  actual  results  to  the  revised  budget  rather  than  to  the  original  budget. 

49.  The  1982/83  results  are  as  follows: 

Table  17 

Summary  of  results  for  1982/83 

1981/82  1982/83 


DIRECT  INCOME  AND  COSTS 

£000 

Budget 

£000 

Actual 

£000 

Increase 

£000 

Budget  variance 
favourable 
(adverse) 
£000 

ROYAL  OPERA 

Income 

(3226) 

(3921) 

(3690) 

(464) 

(231) 

Private  funding 

( 276) 

( 180) 

( 180) 

96 

Expenditure  - fixed 

1206 

1291 

1272 

66 

19 

- variable 

2402 

2536 

2650 

248 

(119) 

Net  cost 

106 

(279) 

52 

"W 

T326T 

ROYAL  BALLET 

Income 

(2052) 

(2077) 

(1996) 

56 

(81) 

Private  funding 

( 71) 

( 29) 

( 25) 

46 

1 

Expenditure  - fixed 

1345 

1528 

1463 

118 

65 

- variable 

654 

512 

616 

(38) 

(109) 

Net  cost 

( 124) 

(61) 

58 

182 

(119) 

SADLERS  WELLS  ROYAL  BALLET 
Income  ( 665) 

(769) 

( 770) 

(105) 

6 

Private  funding 

( 239) 

(188) 

( 189) 

50 

1 

Expenditure  - fixed 

1137 

1357 

1362 

225 

(5) 

- variable 

1090 

1019 

1028 

(62) 

(9) 

Net  cost 

1323 

1424 

1431 

108 

(7) 

TOTAL  NET  DIRECT  COSTS 

1305 

1089 

1541 

236 

19527 

INDIRECT  INCOME  AND  COSTS 

Sundry  income 

( Sl't) 

( 881) 

(1082) 

(168) 

201 

General  and  theatre  admin 

3127 

3732 

3590 

463 

142 

Press  and  marketing 

439 

543 

541 

102 

2 

ROM  orchestra 

1404 

1603 

1588 

184 

15 

Production  departments 

1480 

1617 

1633 

153 

(16) 

Stage 

2132 

2355 

2391 

259 

(36) 

8973 

10058 

10202 

1229 

(199) 

Visiting  companies 

( <*2) 

- 

62 

104 

(62) 

Outside  activities 

45 

50 

85 

40 

(35) 

Other  general  funding 

( 46) 

— 

46 

Contingency 

— 

225 

- 

- 

225 

8930 

10333 

10349 

1419 

(16) 

UK  TOURING  (see  below) 

415 

232 

251 

(169) 

(19) 

DEFICIT  BEFORE  GRANT 

9345 

10565 

10600 

1255 

(35) 
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Note:  The  results  separately  include  the  net  results  of  UK  tours  by  the  Royal  Opera  and 
Royal  Ballet  in  order  to  make  the  figures  more  comparable.  The  figures  excluded  were: 


Box  office 
Private  funding 


Expenditure 

Net  costs  before 
ACGB  grant 


1981/82 
Royal  Opera 
£000 

220 

126 


346 

761 


413 


1982/83 
Royal  Ballet 
£000 
262 
48 


310 

561 


251 


50.  In  comparing  the  results  for  1981/82  to  1982/83  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  was  a deficit  after  grant  of  £325,000  in  1981/82.  If  the  net  results  of  the 
Manchester  tour  are  excluded  this  deficit  would  have  been  £110,000.  Further,  if  this 
deficit  had  been  maintained  and  only  increased  by  the  rise  in  the  AEI  in  1982/83  it 
would  have  become  about  £120,000.  In  fact  it  was  £751,000  excluding  the  net  cost 
of  the  Royal  Ballet  UK  tour  and  the  supplementary  grant  of  £450,000.  The 
theoretical  excess  of  £631,000  (£751,000  less  £120,000)  is  equivalent  to  3.5%  of 
total  expenditure,  again  excluding  the  Royal  Ballet  touring  costs. 


Main  reasons  for  the  deficit  in  1982/83 


51.  I now  consider  the  main  reasons  for  the  deficit.  Drawing  on  the  increases  over 
1981/82  and  the  budget  variances  shown  in  table  17  above  I begin  with  box  office 
revenue  and  then  consider  fixed  and  variable  costs  and  finish  with  the  level  of  the 
ACGB  grant. 


Box  office  revenue 


52.  The  box  office  revenue  of  the  Opera  increased  from  £3,160,000  in  1981/82  to 
£3,577,000  in  1982/83,  an  increase  of  13.2%,  This  increase  is  due  to  a greater 
number  of  performances  in  1982/83;  the  Royal  Opera's  tour  to  Manchester  reduced 
House  performances  in  1981/82.  The  analysis  of  House  receipts  on  Annex  6 shows 
that  there  was  a serious  decline  in  Opera  attendances  in  1982/83,  with  the  average 
paid  attendance  dropping  from  92%  of  capacity  in  1981/82  to  84%  in  1982/83.  Box 
office  revenue  followed  this  trend  with  the  average  revenue  per  opera  falling  from 
88%  of  maximum  revenue  to  80%.  These  attendance  figures  are  high  compared  to 
the  average  for  West  End  theatres  which  averaged  paid  attendances  of  62%  and 
revenue  of  60%  in  the  year  to  31  December  1982,  But  they  are  low  for  the  Royal 
Opera  which  were  as  high  as  94%  attendances  and  92%  income  in  1980/81.  If  the 
Opera  had  managed  to  maintain  revenue  at  90%  of  capacity,  additional  revenue  of 
approximately  £450,000  would  have  been  generated  in  1982/83.  This  is  a very  broad 
calculation  and  assumes  that  the  repertory  in  the  1982/83  financial  year  had  the 
same  box  office  potential  as  in  1981/82.  This  was  obviously  not  the  case.  Nor  did 
the  ROH  manage  to  forecast  the  whole  of  this  decline;  there  was  an  adverse  budget 
variance  of  £231,000  on  the  Opera  box  office. 

53.  Despite  the  above  fail  in  revenue  the  box  office  for  the  Royal  Ballet  held  up 
well  with  an  average  paid  attendance  of  87%  and  revenue  of  85%.  There  was  an 
adverse  budget  variance  of  £81,000  (3.9%  of  total  budgeted  box  office  for  the  Royal 
Ballet)  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  optimistic  budgeting.  In  the  present  economic 
climate  these  attendance  levels  can  only  be  considered  as  high. 
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54.  The  box  office  was  also  adversely  affected  by  the  visit  of  the  Ballet  de 
L'Opera  de  Paris  who  only  managed  to  average  £9,850  income  per  performance 
compared  to  £25,190  for  the  Royal  Opera  and  £17,100  for  the  Royal  Ballet.  This 
poor  box  office  contributed  to  the  £62,000  net  loss  incurred  by  the  House 
attributable  to  this  visit.  This  loss  excludes  the  cost  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet  orchestra  who  played  for  this  company.  If  their  cost  was  included  the  net  loss 
would  have  been  £81,000. 

Private  funding  and  sundry  income 

55.  The  two  other  categories  of  income  in  the  accounts  other  than  box  office  and 
grants  are  private  funding  and  sundry  income.  There  was  a reduction  in  private 
funding  during  1982/83  which  added  to  the  financial  problems  - but  this  has  already 
been  discussed  in  paragraphs  28  to  30.  That  leaves  sundry  income,  which  does  need 
some  explanation.  It  consists  of: 

Table  18 

Sundry  income 


1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget  variance 

Budget  Actual 

Increase 

favourable  (adverse) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Trading  accounts 

456 

461 

504 

48 

43 

Finance 

219 

194 

297 

78 

103 

Broadcasting  fees 

170 

130 

177 

7 

47 

Production  income 

26 

15 

14 

(12) 

(1) 

General  funding 

16 

54 

54 

38 

- 

Other 

27 

27 

36 

9 

9 

914 

881 

1082 

168 

201 

56.  The  trading 

accounts  are 

; the  gross 

profits  from  catering,  sale  of  ice  cream 

and  the  bookstall. 

I have  not 

examined 

this  area  in  any 

depth  during  this  study 

These  trading  accounts  have  not  been  charged  with  their  allocable  direct  and 
indirect  costs,  such  as  catering  wages  (£248,000);  usherettes'  commission  and  a 
proportion  of  their  wages;  administrative  costs;  and  a proportion  of 
overheads.  Mr  Doran  estimates  that  if  all  these  costs  are  taken  into  account  the 
trading  accounts  would  break-even  or  possibly  show  a small  profit.  This  is  an  area  of 
accounting  which  should  be  strengthened. 

57.  The  Finance  Department  income  mainly  consists  of  interest  on  short  term 
deposits.  Despite  its  poor  financial  position  the  Royal  Opera  House  does  normally 
enjoy  a healthy  liquidity.  Surplus  cash  is  made  to  work  - Mr  Doran  or  Mr  Pilcher 
review  the  overall  cash  position  weekly  and  regularly  place  money  on  deposit  through 
moneybrokers.  This  surplus  cash  position  is  made  possible  by  advanced  ticket  sales 
which  the  Arts  Council  do  not  take  into  account  when  assessing  the  cash  needs  of 
the  House.  At  1 April  1982  advance  bookings  amounted  to  £1,049,000  which  had 
increased  to  £1,214,000  by  31  March  1983.  The  Arts  Council  have  agreed  not  to 
take  account  of  this  money  when  assessing  the  cash  needs  of  ROH  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  immediately  repayable  to  the  public  if  performances  are  cancelled  and 
therefore  should  not  be  used  to  finance  operations  if  by  doing  so  absorbs  cash 
resources.  This  is  a very  prudent  policy  and  one  which  it  could  be  argued  favours 
the  ROH  to  the  detriment  of  the  Arts  Council.  But  it  does  encourage  good  cash 
management  by  the  ROH  and  investment  income  is  taken  into  account  by  the  Arts 
Council  when  assessing  the  following  year's  grant  needs. 
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Fixed  costs:  Orchestra 


58.  The  fixed  cost  of  the  ROH  orchestra  amounted  to  £1,588,000  in  1982/83;  an 
increase  of  13.1%  over  1981/82.  It  is  a major  fixed  cost  to  the  ROH  being  nearly 
9%  of  total  expenditure.  Mr  Ashworth  has  commented  in  detail  on  the  work  and  the 
cost  of  the  orchestra  in  Section  5.  He  concludes  that  there  is  little  scope  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  117  players  given  the  present  level  of  activity,  without 
damaging  artistic  standards. 

59.  The  increase  of  13.1%  in  total  orchestra  costs  is  high  in  comparison  with  the 
7%  pay  increase  agreed  with  the  Musicians'  Union  to  take  effect  from  September 
1982.  After  taking  the  7%  pay  increase  into  acccount,  regrading  within  the  orchestra 
accounts  for  about  £30,000  of  the  additional  costs,  more  overtime  for  £25,000  and 
extra  sessions  for  about  £50,000.  Part  of  the  reason  for  these  increases  was  the 
heavy  opera  season  in  1982/83  compared  to  1981/82.  These  additional  costs  were 
included  in  the  budgets  - with  the  exception  of  extra  sessions  which  exceeded  budget 
by  £53,000.  This  was  offset  by  a favourable  budget  variance  of  £51,000  on  basic 
pay,  which  was  due  to  managing  with  117  players  against  the  budget  of  121  players. 

Fixed  costs;  Production  departments 

60.  There  were  no  major  increases  in  production  department  costs  which 
comprise  the  wages,  materials  and  overheads  of  the  departments  who  are  responsible 
for  dressing  the  stage  and  the  performer.  These  costs  are  considered  in  detail  in 
Section  12  and  13,  but  in  summary  comprise: 


Table  19 

Summary  of  production  department  costs 

1981/82 

Actual 


£000 

Salaries  and  wages 

Production  departments 

447 

Wig  department 

72 

Production  wardrobe 

342 

Running  wardrobe 

326 

1187 

Expenses  (including 
materials) 

Production  departments 

71 

Wig  department 

12 

Production  and  running 

210 

wardrobes 

1480 


1982/83  Budget  variance 


Budget 

Actual 

Increase 

favourable 

(adverse) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

467 

464 

17 

3 

83 

85 

13 

(2) 

404 

381 

39 

23 

355 

358 

32 

(3) 

1309 

1288 

101 

21 

71 

102 

31 

(31) 

13 

15 

3 

(2) 

224 

228 

18 

(4) 

1617 

1633 

153 

(16) 

61.  Materials  and  outside  charges  relating  to  new  productions  are  not  included  in 
these  figures,  they  are  charged  to  the  new  production  and  shown  as  a variable  cost 
of  the  performing  Company.  In-house  labour  costs  have  not  been  charged  to  new 
productions,  the  above  salaries  are  the  total  payroll  costs  of  the  production 
departments.  The  overall  increase  in  pay  of  8.5%  is  slightly  high  compared  to  the 
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796  in  April  1982  but  is  in  line  with  the  8.8%  rise  in  the 
Ahl.  There  was  a small  increase  in  the  average  numbers  employed  in  the  production 
wardrobe  department  from  49  to  51,  extra  dyers  were  taken  on,  and  overtime  in  the 
opera  running  wardrobe  exceeded  budget  by  £16,600,  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  busy  opera  season. 


Fixed  costs;  stage  departments 

62.  Stage  costs  are  a significant  proportion  of  total  House  expenditure,  rising  to 
14.1%  in  1982/83.  ^ 

Table  20 


Stage  costs 


Financial 

Total  house 

Stage 

Annual 

Percentage  of 

year 

expenditure 

costs 

increase 

house  expenditure 

£000 

£000 

% 

% 

1979/80 

11342 

1545 

17.4 

13.6 

1980/81 

13386 

1983 

28.3 

14.8 

1981/82 

15291 

2132 

7.5 

13.9 

1982/83 

17003 

2391 

12.1 

14.1 

1983/84 

(budget) 

18806 

2409 

0.8 

12.8 

63.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  28.3%  increase  in  1980/81  was  the  NATTKE  wage 
settlement  which  was  brought  forward  six  months  from  September  to  April  1980 
which  give  an  effective  rise  of  18%  in  1980/81.  The  other  reason  was  a rise  in 
overtime  payments  from  £358,000  in  1979/80  to  £502,000  in  1980/81.  Overtime  has 
remained  a significant  proportion  of  the  total  pay  of  stage  staffs: 

Table  21 

Stage  pay  and  expenses 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/8* 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Stage 

wages 

Basic 

999 

988 

1201 

1185 

1281 

1274 

1410 

1430 

1440 

Overtime 

311 

358 

406 

502 

516 

566 

601 

658 

631 

1310 

1346 

1607 

1687 

1797 

1840 

2011 

2088 

2071 

Stage 

expenses 

212 

199 

248 

296 

283 

292 

344 

303 

338 

1522 

1545 

1855 

1983 

2080 

2132 

2355 

2391 

2409 

% overtime 
to  total 

wages 

Note:  Basic 

26.6 

wages  include  NHL 

29.7 

30.7 

31.1 

30.1 
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6^.  The  above  wages  include  stage  management,  head  of  departments  (HOD's), 
sound  engineers,  stage  daymen,  electricians,  the  outside  gang  and  other  stage  staff. 
These  are  considered  in  detail  in  Mr  Standley's  report  on  The  Stage  in  Volume  2 
Section  and  Mr  Ashworth's  report  in  Section  5.  There  are  some  139  permanent 
staff  employed  to  manage  or  operate  the  stage  activity.  Of  the  total  stage  wages  of 
£2,088,000  in  1982/83  stage  daymen  cost  £790,000  (37.8%)  and  electricians  £571,000 
(27.3%).  Over  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83  the  basic  pay  (excluding  NHI)  of  these 
two  categories  of  employees  has  increased  by  31.5%  and  40.9%  respectively.  Over 
the  same  period  the  number  of  stage  daymen  has  reduced  from  60  to  56.  If  this 
reduction  in  numbers  is  taken  into  account,  their  total  basic  pay  has  also  increased 
by  40.9%.  This  compares,  to  increases  in  the  NATTKE  settlements  of  about  41%  and 
the  AEI  of  45.4%  over  the  same  period.  However,  the  rate  of  growth  in  overtime 
payments  has  outstripped  basic  pay  and  inflation.  Overtime  payments  to  electricians 
has  increased  from  £102,000  in  1979/80  to  £208,000  - an  increase  of  103.9%.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  staging  of  more  technically  sophisticated  productions 
and  the  intensity  of  the  rehearsal/performance  schedule.  But  the  House  Agreement 
and  working  arrangements  with  NATTKE  also  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  costs  and 
overtime  has  become  an  expected  and  integral  part  of  employees'  pay  packages. 

65.  The  payroll  costs  in  1982/83  have  followed  the  pattern  of  earlier  years  with 

basic  wages  being  reasonably  accurately  budgeted  but  with  overtime  exceeding 
budget  (see  table  21).  The  total  basic  payroll  cost  increased  by  12.2%.  This  increase 
was  due  to  higher  costs  of  stage  management,  sound  engineers  and  the  outside  gang; 
the  basic  pay  to  stage  daymen  increased  by  about  7.5%  and  electricians  by  about 

6.0%.  The  overall  cost  of  basic  pay  was  just  £20,000  over  budget  (1.4%).  Overtime 

payments  increased  from  £566,000  in  1981/82  to  £658,000  in  1982/83  - a rise  of 
16.2%  and  £57,000  over  budget  (9.5%).  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  budget  for 
overtime  but  as  table  21  demonstrates  there  is  a worrying  trend  of  overtime 

exceeding  budget  each  year  despite  increasing  the  provision  for  overtime  each  year. 
The  ROH  have  stopped  this  trend  for  the  1983/84  budget  where  overtime  is  budgeted 
at  £631,000  which  is  £27,000  less  than  1982/83.  The  Company  has  taken  steps  to 
analyse  why  and  when  overtime  payments  are  incurred  and  this  should  help  in 
planning  the  work  schedules  to  avoid  excessive  overtime.  But  budgeting  for  a 
decrease  is  one  thing,  actually  achieving  it  requires  reducing  pay  packets,  and  this  is 
another  thing. 

Fixed  costs  - Press  and  marketing 

66.  Marketing  is  an  area  which  has  increased  substantially  over  the  past  ten 

years.  Marketing  personnel  at  the  ROH  have  increased  from  three  in  1972  to  18  in 
1983,  excluding  box  office  personnel.  Salary  costs  have  increased  from  £144,000  in 
1981/82  to  £158,000  in  1982/83  - an  increase  of  9.7%.  But  the  majority  of  costs  are 
marketing  expenses,  which  have  increased  from  £295,000  in  1981/82  to  £383,000  in 
1982/83  - an  increase  of  29.8%.  These  expenses  and  the  justification  for  marketing 
are  considered  in  Mrs  Howard's  report  in  Section  18. 

67.  There  was  an  adverse  budget  variance  of  £16,000  in  1982/83.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  a provision  of  £23,000  on  the  mailing  list  which  used  to  be  jointly 
produced  with  the  ENO.  Revenue  from  the  mailing  list  should  have  met  all  expenses. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  Following  the  cessation  of  the  joint  mailing  list  the 
Royal  Opera  House  had  to  meet  expenses  of  £23,000  with  no  compensatory  income. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  being  investigated  with  the  ENO.  Overall,  the  decision  by 
ROH  to  spend  more  on  marketing  appears  to  have  been  a reasonable  strategy  in 
view  of  the  failing  box  office  in  1981/82,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
was  effectively  spent  especially  as  the  box  office  continued  its  decline. 
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Fixed  costs;  General  and  theatre  administration  expenses 


68.  One  of  the  largest  increases  in  costs  was  in  general  and  theatre 
administration  expenses  which  rose  by  14.8%  over  1981/82  to  reach  £3,590,000  in 
1982/83  “ nearly  20%  of  total  expenditure.  These  costs  comprise: 

Table  22 


General  and  Theatre  administration  expenses 


1981/82 

1982/83 

Increase 

Budget  variance 

Budget 

Actual 

favourable 

(adverse) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

General 

administration 

- wages 

285 

304 

302 

17 

2 

- expenses 

81 

78 

96 

15 

(18) 

Finance 

department 

- wages 

197 

232 

222 

25 

10 

- expenses 

167 

150 

194 

27 

(44) 

Front  of  House 

- wages 

728 

813 

796 

68 

17 

(inc  box  office) 

- expenses 

184 

214 

254 

70 

(40) 

Accommodation 

- wages 

275 

353 

343 

68 

10 

- rent,  rates 

607 

748 

592 

(13) 

156 

- expenses 

220 

326 

321 

101 

5 

- telephones 

75 

87 

81 

6 

6 

Personnel 

- wages 

123 

177 

154 

31 

23 

- expenses 

15 

20 

20 

5 

•• 

5-  year  Plan 

- expenses 

170 

230 

215 

45 

15 

3127 

3732 

3590 

463 

142 

Total  wages 

1608 

1879 

1817 

209 

62 

Total  expenses 

1519 

1853 

1773 

254 

80 

3127 

3732 

3590 

463 

142 

69.  I have  not  examined  these  costs  in  detail  nor  have  they  been  subject  to  a 
detailed  examination  by  my  colleagues.  However,  these  costs  are  such  a high 
proportion  of  total  costs  (20%)  that  I recommend  they  are  subjected  to  a detailed 
scrutiny  by  Mr  Richard  Wright,  the  Director  of  Administration.  In  the  period  1979/80 
to  1982/83  the  above  wages  increased  by  52.7%  to  £1,817,000.  These  include  the 
payroll  costs  of  general  administration,  personnel,  finance,  box  office,  front  of  house 
staff,  catering  staff  and  maintenance  staff.  The  largest  payroll  is  for  front  of  house 
staff  and  box  office  which  totalled  £796,000.  Manpower  numbers  have  been  fairly 
constant  over  the  past  years  for  his  category  of  staff,  whose  total  pay  has  risen  by 
just  40%  in  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83.  This  includes  the  pay  of  house 
management,  telephonists,  stage  door  and  security,  firemen,  commissionaires, 
usherettes,  cloaks  and  catering  staff.  The  largest  increase  in  wages  is  for  the 
category  ’accommodation'  in  table  22.  This  includes  the  wages  of  cleaners,  which 
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have  increased  from  £90,000  in  1979/80  to  £179,000  in  1982/83  (98%)  and 

maintenance  engineers'  wages  which  have  increased  from  £92,000  to  £164,000  (78%). 
The  average  number  of  cleaners  has  increased  from  25  in  1979/80  to  27  in  1982/83, 

this  partly  explains  the  increase.  Also,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a general  increase 

in  administrative  costs  due  to  the  extra  work  imposed  by  Employment  legislation, 
including  Health  and  Safety  at  work  but  the  increase  in  these  costs  still  appear  high. 

70.  The  'accommodation'  wages  and  expenses  have  also  increased  because  of  the 

Phase  1 extension  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  - light  and  heat  rose  from  £149,000  in 
1981/82  to  £203,000  in  1982/83.  There  is  no  detailed  account  of  the  additional 
running  costs  imposed  by  the  new  extension  but  Mr  David  Pilcher  estimates  that  it 
amounted  to  about  £30,000  of  expenses  and  £45,000  of  payroll  costs.  The  Phase  1 
extension  enabled  the  Opera  company  to  rehearse  at  Covent  Garden  rather  than  at 
the  London  Opera  Centre  (LOC)  in  the  Commercial  Road.  The  LOC  was  taken  over 
by  the  production  department  who  desparately  needed  more  space.  The  ROH  costed 
out  new  workshops  but  preliminary  estimates  showed  that  the  cost  would  be  in  the 

region  of  £1  million.  The  LOC  was  kept  on  as  the  least  expensive  way  to  improve 

production  facilities.  The  combination  of  the  new  extension  and  keeping  on  the  LOC 
is  responsible  for  the  increased  costs  in  1982/83. 

71.  The  increase  in  personnel  costs  of  £36,000  was  mainly  due  to  retirement 
payments  which  increased  from  £31,000  in  1981/82  to  £52,000  in  1982/83.  These 
payments  are  in  recognition  of  long  service  over  periods  not  covered  by  pension 
arrangements. 

72.  The  last  item  of  expense  on  table  22  is  the  five-year  plan.  The  £215,000  is 
the  amount  charged  in  the  Income  and  Expenditure  Acccount  on  major  projects  of  a 
capital  nature.  As  this  expenditure  tends  to  fluctuate  over  the  years,  the  ROH  uses 
an  equalisation  account  to  spread  expenditure,  usually  over  five  years.  The  amount 
provided  at  3 April  1983  to  cover  future  expenditure  is  £98,000.  The  major  items  of 
expense  in  1982/83  were  £80,000  for  the  provision  of  a carpentery  shop  at  LOC  and 
£85,000  for  refurbishment  of  the  staff  restaurant. 

Fixed  costs:  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

73.  The  fixed  costs  of  the  SWRB  increased  from  £1,137,000  in  1981/82  to 

£1,362,000  in  1982/83  (19.8%).  These  expenses  include  the  wages  of  the  50  dancers; 

the  29  supporting  staff;  the  46  man  orchestra  and  general  expenses.  The  payroll  cost 

of  the  orchestra  increased  from  £244,000  in  1981/82  to  £355,000  in  1982/83,  an 

increase  of  45%.  Only  a small  percentage  of  this  increase  was  due  to  increases  in 

pay  rates;  the  Musicians'  Union  settled  for  7%  in  September  1982.  The  majority  of 
the  increase  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  a guaranteed  35-week  paid  year  for  the 
SWRB  orchestra.  In  1981/82  they  were  only  paid  for  the  sessions  which  they  played 
ie  less  UK  performances  by  the  SWRB  meant  lower  orchestral  costs.  However,  the 
increased  cost  of  this  orchestra  has  not  necessarily  increased  overall  costs  because 
the  ROH  will  use  their  services  if  the  SWRB  do  not  utilise  the  full  35-week  year. 
This  happened  in  1982/83  when  the  SWRB  orchestra  was  used  for  the  visit  of  the 
Ballet  de  L'Opera  de  Paris.  Guarantee  payments  only  amounted  to  £7,000  to  bring 
the  orchestra  to  their  full  35-week  year  in  1982/83. 

74.  The  pay  to  SWRB  dancers  increased  by  16.7%  from  £582,000  to  £679,000. 
Overtime  accounts  for  £20,000  of  the  increase  but  the  majority  is  due  to  salary 
regrading  - the  number  of  dancers  has  not  changed  and  the  negotiated  pay  increase 
for  1982/83  was  7%.  But  the  grade  mix  of  the  company  has  become  higher  - again 
this  is  covered  in  more  detail  in  Section  3. 
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Variable  costs:  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet 


75.  The  increase  in  the  fixed  expenditure  of  the  SWRB  was  offset  by  spending 
less  on  variable  expenditure  which  actually  decreased  from  £1,090,000  in  1981/82  to 
£1,028,000  in  1982/83.  This  is  not  as  a result  of  economies  but  through  2j  fewer 
touring  weeks  in  the  UK  in  1982/83.  Performances  in  the  UK  fell  from  185  in 
1981/82  to  169  in  1982/83.  The  SWRB  toured  the  Far  East  and  Australia  in  1982/83 
(see  Annex  6)  and  the  additional  variable  costs  of  this  tour  are  not  a charge  to  the 
ROH. 

76.  The  variable  expenditure  of  the  SWRB  mainly  comprises  fees  paid  to  guest 
artists;  additional  costs  of  touring;  extra  orchestral  costs  above  the  standard  46-man 
orchestra;  and  new  production  costs.  These  costs  are  considered  in  detail  in  Section 
5 but  two  points  are  worth  registering: 

(1)  The  extra  costs  of  touring  in  1983/84  will  be  approximately  £53,000  per 
week  in  the  provinces  and  £61,000  in  the  Tent.  This  compared  to  additional 
variable  expenditure  of  about  £32,000  per  week  when  the  SWRB  are 
performing  in  the  SWT.  The  largest  single  item  of  expenditure  on  tour  is 
subsistence  which  costs  about  £17,000  per  week. 

(2)  Production  costs  returned  to  a more  normal  level  of  relative 
expenditure  in  1982/83  following  the  expensive  production  of  SWAN  LAKE  in 
in  1981/82  which  cost  £105,000,  including  producers'  and  designers'  fees  but 
excluding  in-house  labour.  Total  production  costs,  on  the  foregoing  basis,  fell 
from  £180,000  in  1981/82  to  £127,000  in  1982/83. 

Variable  costs:  Royal  Ballet  Touring 

77.  By  far  and  away  the  major  increase  in  costs  is  the  variable  expenditure  of 
the  Royal  Ballet.  This  was  due  to  the  Royal  Ballet's  tour  to  Manchester,  Plymouth 
and  the  'Big  Top’  at  Battersea  Park  in  1982/83  and  not  having  toured  in  the  UK 
during  the  previous  year.  The  results  of  this  tour  were: 

Table  23 

Royal  Ballet  touring  results 


1982/83 

£000 

Salaries  and  wages 

296 

Expenses 

265 

Variable  expenditure 

561 

Box  office 

(262) 

Private  funding 

(48) 

Net  cost 

251 

Note:  Payroll  costs  include  guest  artists,  supers,  orchestra  and  additional  wardrobe 
and  stage  pay. 
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78.  Neither  the  additional  variable  expenditure  of  £561,000  nor  the  net  cost  of 
£251,000  is  the  absolute  additional  cost  of  this  tour.  What  also  needs  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  variable  contribution  of  the  performing  company  which  replaced 
the  Royal  Ballet  at  Covent  Garden.  The  analysis  of  House  Receipts  in  Annex  6 
shows  that  total  performances  in  the  House  were  271  in  1981/82  and  270  in  1982/83, 
with  opera  performances  increasing  from  12^  to  1^2.  The  increased  number  of  opera 
performances  requires  additional  funding  as  the  marginal  contribution  per 
performance  from  ballet  is  higher  than  opera: 

Table  24 

Comparative  net  contribution  from  opera  and  ballet 

1982/83 


Royal  Ballet 

Royal  Opera 

£000 

£000 

House  receipts 

Less:  cost  of  guest  artists  and 

1967 

3577 

supernumeraries 

300 

2187 

1667 

1390 

Number  of  House  performances 

115 

142 

Average  marginal  contribution  per 
performance  (£000) 

14.50 

9.79 

House  performances  for  the  Royal  Ballet  fell  from  130  in  1981/82  to  115  in  1982/83 
in  the  House.  If  the  Royal  Ballet  performed  an  additional  15  performances  in  the 
House  and  Opera  15  less,  the  variable  contribution  would  have  increased  by 
approximately  £70,000  - assuming  the  average  is  obtained.  This  opportunity  cost 
increases  the  net  cost  of  the  Royal  Ballet's  UK  tour  from  £251,000  to  £321,000, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  the  net  cost  of  the  Royal  Opera's  tour  to 
Manchester  in  1981/82  of  £215,000  (because  of  less  funding  for  the  Royal  Ballet). 

79.  The  above  calculation  merely  demonstrates  the  scale  of  the  opportunity  cost 
of  replacing  ballet  with  opera.  It  is  very  approximate,  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
other  variable  costs  such  as  royalties,  stage  overtime,  extra  chorus  and  orchestra 
sessions  etc.  But  it  does  show  how  complicated  the  financial  implications  of  changing 
the  repertoire  become  when  more  than  one  company  operate  from  the  House.  It  also 
supports  the  view  that  the  Royal  Opera  House  should  separately  account  for  the 
three  performing  companies,  allocating  as  many  costs  as  possible  in  order  to  be  able 
to  accurately  measure  the  financial  cost  of  a different  mix  of  repertoire  between 
opera,  ballet  and  visiting  companies. 

Variable  costs:  Fees  to  guest  artists 

80.  The  Royal  Ballet  increased  fees  to  resident  and  other  guests  from  £141,000 
in  1981/82  to  £237,000  in  1982/83.  There  was  a deliberate  policy  to  use  more  guest 
dancers.  However,  the  £237,000  was  £70,000  over  budget.  The  reason  for  this 
adverse  variance  was  a weakness  in  the  planning  procedures  of  the  Royal  Ballet 
which  underestimated  the  number  of  guest  performances.  This  weakness  has  now 
been  overcome  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  Russell-Roberts  as  Administrator  to  the 
Royal  Ballet.  This  variance  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  Section  4. 
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81.  Perhaps  one  of  the  more  controversial  costs  are  fees  to  guest  singers  at  the 
Royal  Opera.  In  1982/83  fees  to  guest  artists  and  covers  increased  by  31.7%  to 
£1,846,000  from  £1,401,000  in  1981/82.  Part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  15% 
increase  in  opera  performances  in  1982/83  but  the  majority  of  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  repertoire.  Weakening  of  Sterling  does  not  help  matters  as  fees  to  the  top 
international  singers  are  usually  settled  in  Deutschmarks  or  Swiss  Francs. 
Mr  Ashworth  has  covered  the  question  of  whether  the  ROH  could  reduce  net  costs 
by  contracting  fewer  international  stars  in  Section  5.  He  concludes  that  the 
detrimental  effect  on  the  box  office  revenue  would  probably  eliminate  any  cost 
savings. 


82.  There  was  an  adverse  variance  of  £126,000  against  budget  on  opera  guests. 
Of  this,  £25,000  was  due  to  employing  more  covers.  I was  told  that  this  is  largely 
due  to  poor  planning  rather  than  excessive  use  of  covers,  whose  total  cost  amounted 
to  £51,000.  This  leaves  an  adverse  of  £101,000  on  guest  artists  which  is  5.6%  over 
budget.  This  variance  arises  because  not  all  roles  are  cast  at  the  time  of  the 

budget;  some  guests  may  have  to  be  replaced  because  of  illness  or  other 

circumstances;  guest  artists  may  have  to  be  brought  in  to  sing  a part  originally  cast 
for  the  chorus;  or  an  opera  may  be  cancelled.  The  major  variances  were  on  the 
operas  ANDRE  CHENIER  (£35,000)  which  was  cancelled  and  FANCIULLA  (£13,000) 
which  had  a change  of  cast. 

Variable  costs:  Other  activities 


83.  The  ROH  made  a loss  after  private  funding  of  £30,000  on  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition;  it  was  budgeted  to  break-even  after  funding.  In  the  present 
serious  financial  position  this  was  £30,000  which  the  ROH  could  ill  afford,  they  are 
fully  aware  of  this.  Budgetary  control  over  this  type  of  promotion  must  be  tightened 
to  ensure  that  the  ROH  is  able  to  control  its  financial  commitments.  Steps  are 
being  taken  by  the  ROH  in  this  direction. 

Arts  Council  funding 

84.  I have  discussed  the  major  movements  of  income  and  expenditure  during 
1982/83  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  I now  move  on  to  consider  the  level  of  Arts 
Council  funding  which  has  been  received  before  summarising  what  gave  rise  to  the 
deficit  in  1982/83. 

85.  In  1982/83  the  Royal  Opera  House  received  an  annual  grant  of  £9,550,000 
and  a supplementary  grant  of  £450,000.  This  represents  nearly  53%  of  total 
expenditure  or  for  every  £1  spent,  excluding  VAT,  by  the  public  at  the  box  office  of 
the  three  performing  companies  the  subsidy  amounted  to  nearly  £1.50.  The  size  of 
the  operating  deficit  is  very  sensitive  to  any  movement  in  the  grant.  If  the  grant 
does  not  increase  in  line  with  expenditure  a deficit  will  quickly  arise.  The  1982/83 
deficit,  see  table  3,  of  £600,000  is  6%  of  that  year’s  grant.  The  annual  accounts 
show  the  deficit  as  being  £220,000;  the  difference  is  due  to  varying  accounting 
treatments  of  the  Arts  Council  grant. 

86.  The  annual  grant  from  the  Arts  Council  is  in  two  parts,  an  outright  grant 

which  is  paid  during  the  year  as  required  by  the  performing  company  and  a 

guaranteed  amount  to  cover  losses  which  is  paid  on  the  production  of  audited 
accounts.  The  Arts  Council  consider  that  the  guarantee  system  has  the  advantages  of 
flexibility,  and  of  encouraging  economy  by  the  companies,  and  that  it  helps  to 
ensure  that  grants  are  not  represented  by  excessive  surplus  cash  in  the  hands  of 
clients,  not  being  put  to  immediate  use. 
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87.  The  Arts  Council  has  agreed  with  its  major  clients  that  should  the 
guaranteed  amount  not  be  needed  in  a particular  year  then  the  unused  portion  may 
be  rolled  forward  and  used  in  later  years.  This  concession  was  used  by  the  ROH  in 
1979/80  and  1980/81.  It  is  a useful  mechanism  but  it  does  tend  to  confuse  funding 
levels: 

Table  25 


ACGB  Grants 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget 

1983/84 

Budget 

1984/85 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Annual  grant 

5450 

6900 

7805 

8820 

9550 

10245 

10550 

Supplementary  grants 

for:  losses 

25 

100 

- 

- 

450 

- 

- 

: touring 

- 

- 

- 

200 

- 

200 

- 

5475 

7000 

7805 

9020 

10,000 

10445 

10550 

Unused  guarantee 
brought  forward 

- 

431 

705 

380 

- 

Grant  used  to 
cover  deficit 

(5475) 

(6569) 

(7531) 

(9345) 

(10380) 

(10445) 

(10550) 

Unused  guarantee 
carried  forward 

431 

705 

380 

Note:  The  1983/8^  grant  has  not  been  reduced  by  1%  announced  by  the  Government 
in  July  1983.  The  above  figures  have  not  been  adjusted  for  this  reduction. 

88.  It  can  be  seen  from  table  25  that  the  27%  increased  grant  in  1979/80  allowed 
the  Royal  Opera  House  to  carry  forward  £431,000  to  1980/81,  which  grew  to 
£705,000  the  following  year.  In  1981/82  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  £325,000  of 
these  guarantees  and  the  following  year  the  remaining  £380,000  was  also  absorbed  by 
the  deficit.  I believe  that  these  unused  guarantees  are  a useful  mechanism;  they  act 
as  reserves  without  the  Arts  Council  needing  to  part  with  the  money.  But  it  is 
important  to  realise  that  the  increase  in  grant  for  1983/84  is  based  upon  the  annual 
grant  of  £9,550,000  in  1982/83  and  not  the  total  grants  received  during  the  year  - 
£10,380,000. 
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89.  The  increase  in  the  annual  grant  from  the  ACGB  since  1979/80  has  been: 

Table  26 


Increase  in  ACGB  annual  grants 


Financial 

Annual  grant 

Increase 

Increases  in: 

Year 

and  guarantee 
£000 

in  grant 

£}qpenditure 

£000 

RPI 

AEI 

1979/80 

6900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1980/81 

7805 

113.1 

115.6 

116.0 

119.8 

1981/82 

8820 

127.8 

134.4 

128.3 

133.7 

1982/83 

9550 

138.4 

148.5 

137.3 

145.4 

Note;  see  table  4 for  the  basis  of  increased  expenditure. 

90.  There  are  three  problems  in  examining  the  increase  of  grant  over  the  years: 

(1)  There  is  no  explicit  specification  by  the  funding  authority  of  what  it  is 
funding,  other  than  a figure  equal  to  or  approaching  the  difference  between 
expenditure  and  revenue.  This  means  that  there  is,  for  me  at  least,  a gap  in 
the  intellectual  process.  I note  that  Mr  Priestley  has  encountered  the  same 
issue  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  (RSC  Report  Section  6, 
Part  1)  and  I return  to  this  below. 

(2)  That  gap  in  the  intellectual  process  makes  it  difficult  to  find  a base 
figure  which  can  be  regarded  as  a level  of  funding  commanding  the 
intellectual  confidence  of  both  the  funding  authority  and  the  ROH.  The  issue 
is  further  complicated  by  lack  of  agreement  between  the  funding  authority 
and  client  companies  on  the  treatment  of  inflation.  For  example,  if  in  the 
ROH  case  we  take  as  the  datum  point  the  grant  of  £4.85  million  in  1977-78, 
the  level  of  grant  in  later  years  has  outstripped  the  rise  in  the  RPI  by  a 
sum  of  about  11%  up  to  1982-83;  if  the  grant  had  increased  in  line  with  the 
RPI  the  grant  in  1982/83  would  have  been  £8.34  million,  £1.21  million  less 
than  that  actually  received.  But  if  we  take  1979-80  as  the  base  year  (a  year 
in  which  the  grant  went  up  by  nearly  27%),  the  picture  is  different;  total 
grants  in  the  three  years  to  1982-83,  if  based  on  the  RPI,  would  have 
amounted  to  £26.33  million,  £155,000  more  than  actually  received.  Because 
the  operations  of  the  three  companies  are  labour-intensive,  it  would  seem  to 
me  more  appropriate  to  use  the  Average  Earnings  Index.  If  the  level  of  grant 
had  been  fixed  at  the  level  of  1979-80  and  increased  in  line  with  the  AEI, 
total  grants  over  the  three  years  to  1982-83  would  have  amounted  to  £27.56 
million,  about  £1.385  million  more  than  actually  received,  with  the  grant  for 
1982-83  reaching  £10.035  million. 

(3)  As  well  as  the  absence  of  an  agreed  intellectual  or  analytical  base  for 
funding,  there  is  of  course  the  obvious  fact  that  each  year  has  special 
characteristics,  whether  circumstances  outside  the  control  of  the  House  or 
special  events  or  commitments.  Some  have  been  taken  into  account,  such  as 
a contribution  to  additional  touring  costs,  but  others  have  not. 

91.  I now  return  to  the  question  of  the  intellectual  basis  for  funding.  The 
covering  report  suggests  that  the  function  of  subsidy  is  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
activities  of  a performing  company  on  behalf  of  the  nation  and  to  make  it 
accessible  to  the  public  at  the  box  office.  If  this  thesis  is  accepted,  it  follows  that 
the  level  at  which  subsidy  is  pitched  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the  Company  to 
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charge  prices  for  admission  which  encourage  potential  audiences,  without  those 
audiences  losing  the  sense  that  they  themselves  have  made  a deliberate  and  positive 
spending  decision  in  choosing  to  go  to  the  theatre.  This  in  turn  means  that  the  fixed 
costs  of  the  company,  whether  of  payroll  or  other  costs  should  - once  they  are 
shown  to  be  reasonable  - not  be  allowed  to  impact  too  heavily  on  seat  prices.  The 
advice  of  the  scrutiny  team  on  how  to  tackle  the  question  of  the  funding  base  in 
future  is  set  out  in  Chapter  1 of  the  covering  report. 

92.  The  calculations  in  paragraph  90  have  excluded  rolling  guarantees  and  the 

supplementary  grants  as  they  are  special  sums  to  contribute  towards  accumulated 
deficits  or  touring  costs.  In  January  1983  the  Royal  Opera  House  received  a 
supplementary  grant  of  £430,000  to  ease  its  financial  difficulties,  thus  increasing 
that  year's  grant  to  £10,000,000.  But  the  serious  problems  come  in  1983/84  and 
1984/85.  In  1983/84  the  grant  is  due  to  be  increased  by  6.3%,  after  the  1% 

reduction,  compared  to  a budgeted  provisional  increase  in  wages  of  5%  and  expenses 
of  6%;  thus  the  grant  increase  should  have  been  sufficient,  assuming  box  office 
revenue  and  private  funding  are  maintained.  But  it  is  based  on  the  1982/83  grant  of 
£9,550,000  ie  exclusive  of  the  supplementary  £450,000  grant.  Matters  deteriorate 
further  in  1984/85  with  the  grant  increasing  by  3%  but  wages  are  provisionally 
budgeted  to  increase  by  a further  5%  and  expenses  by  5%.  Whereas  it  could  be 

argued  that  in  1983/84  the  grant  has  increased  in  line  with  inflation,  albeit  on  a 
lower  base  figure,  there  is  clearly  a reduction  in  the  real  value  of  the  grant  in 
1984/85.  The  3%  increase  is  in  line  with  the  Government's  targeted  pay  settlements 

for  that  year  - there  is  a clear  divergence  of  views  with  the  Royal  Opera  House 

budgeting  an  increase  of  5%.  If  these  pay  awards  are  made  the  budgeted  shortfall  of 
about  £1.8  million  in  1984/85  between  the  funding  requirement  and  the  annual  grant 
will  increase  in  subsequent  years  as  the  basic  fixed  cost  of  operations  will  have 
increased  and  the  annual  grant  will  have  a low  base. 

Summary  of  1982/83  results 

Qualifications  and  reservations 

93.  It  is  not  a simple  task  to  interpret  the  financial  results  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  Operations  are  complicated  by  having  three  performing  companies  absorbing 
common  services,  two  of  which  have  the  same  base  of  operations.  There  are  a 
number  of  critical  restraints,  the  main  one  being  stage  time  and  others  including  the 
availability  of  guest  artists  and  the  terms  imposed  by  them.  These  restraints  and 
others  make  it  difficult  to  plan  the  repertory  in  such  a way  to  minimise  costs.  Many 
decisions  which  could  reduce  costs  have  a knock-on  effect  which  bring  into  play 
operating  restraints.  For  example,  the  proposition  that  popular  operas  should  have 
longer  runs  in  order  to  maximise  revenue  and  to  reduce  rehearsal  costs  is  subject  to 
the  availability  of  guest  artists  and  may  increase  the  risk  of  a poor  box  office. 
However,  these  very  real  difficulties  make  it  all  the  more  important  to  be  able  to 
measure  the  total  financial  cost  of  the  different  performances  put  on  by  the  three 
performing  companies. 

94.  In  examining  the  1982/83  results  I have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  investigate 
in  depth  the  reasons  for  all  increases  in  costs.  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  where 
the  costs  arise,  for  example  an  increase  in  the  stage  overtime  but  not  always  why  it 
was  necessary  to  incur  the  overtime,  except  in  the  broadest  terms.  The  Royal  Opera 
House  does  have  the  means  to  investigate  increases  and  variances  in  costs  but  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  interpret  these  reasons  from  financial  records.  For  example,  if 
the  accounts  department  wish  to  find  out  why  the  orchestra  is  incurring  extra 
sessions  they  need  to  refer  back  to  the  Orchestra  Director,  Mr  Bram  Gay.  It  could 
be  argued  that  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  in  principle  I agree  as  the  operational 
managers  should  have  financial  responsibility,  but  I believe  that  financial  information 
should  be  improved  - this  is  covered  in  Section  8. 
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Fall  in  box  office  income 


95.  With  the  above  reservations  some  broad  conclusions  can  be  made  on  the 
1982/83  results.  The  main  reason  for  the  deficit  rising  to  £1,050,000  after  the 
annual  ACGB  grant  but  before  the  supplementary  grant  and  rolling  guarantees  was 
the  fall  in  the  Opera  box  office.  This  cannot  be  overstressed.  If  in  1982/83  the 
revenue  for  Opera  averaged  90%  of  capacity,  which  has  been  exceeded  in  past  years, 
revenue  could  have  been  increased  by  as  much  as  £0,45  million.  The  1982/83  results 
were  adversely  affected  by  poor  attendances  at  LA  CLEMENZA  DI  TITO  (receipts 
64%)  PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE  (receipts  41%)  and  DER  FREISCHUTZ  (receipts 
61%).  The  previous  showing  of  these  operas  managed  receipts  of  79%,  66%  and  75% 
of  capacity  respectively. 

96.  All  of  these  operas  with  some  other  financially  disappointing  productions  fell 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  1981/82  opera  season,  ie  March  to  July  1982.  The  start  of 
the  1982/83  season  continued  to  be  disappointing  but  recovered  to  some  extent  with 
productions  of  TOSCA  (receipts  96%),  CARMEN  (receipts  96%)  and  DIE 
ZAUBERFLOTE  (receipts  92%).  I believe  that  the  1982/83  financial  year  did  suffer 
through  the  incidence  of  poorly  attended  operas  and  to  some  extent  this  financial 
year  paints  a blacker  picture  than  is  actually  the  case  as  far  as  concerns  trends  in 
opera  attendances.  This  view  is  supported  by  a review  of  revenue  by  season.  The 
average  revenue  per  opera  performance  was  84%  of  capacity  revenue  in  the  1981/82 
season  and  this  has  increased  to  an  average  of  86%  in  the  1982/83  season  to  6 July 
1983.  What  appears  to  be  happening  is  that  the  popular  operas  with  international 
stars  still  manage  to  fill  the  House,  MANON  LESCAUT  was  sold  out,  but  there  is 
poor  demand  for  lesser  known  works.  The  recent  performances  of  TAVERNER  only 
had  a 51%  average  paying  attendance  which  generated  only  44%  of  capacity 
receipts. 

97.  The  downturn  in  box  office  receipts  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  general 
recession  but  there  is  clearly  a strong  case  for  careful  planning  of  operas  especially 
whilst  there  is  a shortage  of  funds.  I recognise  that  the  House  cannot  keep  repeating 
the  same  popular  operas  but  on  the  other  hand  they  can  only  occasionally  afford  a 
TAVERNER.  The  planning  of  the  repertoire  and  the  balance  between  opera,  ballet 
and  visiting  companies  determine  the  financial  outcome  to  a large  extent  and  as 
such  financial  planning  and  repertory  planning  must  be  complementary.  Repertory 
planning  is  considered  as  a possible  financial  option  in  Section  7. 

Expenditure 

98.  Box  office  income  can  be  volatile;  it  is  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Administration  - expenditure  is  under  their  control  to  a greater  extent,  but  it  has 
constantly  outstripp^  the  RPI  over  recent  years.  There  is  much  discussion  about  the 
different  levels  of  control  which  can  be  exercised  over  variable  and  fixed  costs.  Of 
course,  the  Administration  can  veto  variable  expenditure  more  easily,  cancelling  new 
productions  or  reducing  touring  weeks,  but  such  expenditure  should  not  be  viewed  as 
dispensibie.  Both  forms  of  expenditure  are  necessary  to  produce  and  maintain  the 
art.  No  expenditure  should  be  classified  as  being  "fixed",  ie  outside  the  control  of 
management,  the  payroll  should  not  be  considered  sacrosanct.  But  it  is  the  size  of 
the  payroll  which  presents  the  problem  and  which  is  largely  responsible  for  increases 
in  expenditure.  There  has  been  a 14%  rise  in  the  average  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  period  1972/73  to  1981/82,  An  analysis  prepared  by 
Mr  Adrian  Doran  showed  that  this  increase  of  128  people  comprised  21  in  the  opera 
company,  29  in  the  ballet  compainies,  31  in  the  orchestras  and  47  in  the  supporting 
staff.  Some  increases  are  due  to  the  general  pattern  of  less  basic  working  hours  in 
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the  UK;  others  are  due  to  employment  legislation;  and  to  the  change  in  the  SWRB 
from  being  an  experimental  company  to  a full  company  in  its  own  right.  Only  the 
production  departments  have  reduced  in  numbers  over  this  ten  year  period,  from  167 
to  154. 


99.  The  major  increases  in  expenditure  during  1982/83  were: 

(1)  13.1%  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  ROH  orchestra  to  £1,588,000.  Due  to 
7%  pay  increase;  regrading  (£30,000);  more  overtime  and  extra  sessions 
(£75,000)  (paragraph  59). 

(2)  Overtime  payments  to  stage  staff  increased  by  16.2%  to  £658,000.  Due 
to  a mixture  of  work  imposed  by  the  repertory  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  House  Agreement  with  NATTKE  (paragraph  65). 

(3)  Marketing  expenses  increased  by  29.8%  to  £383,000  - specific  strategy 
in  view  of  poor  box  office  (paragraph  66). 

(4)  The  combination  of  opening  the  Phase  1 development  at  the  ROH  and 
converting  the  LOG  to  workshops  has  increased  running  costs  by  as  much  as 
£95,000  (paragraph  70). 

(5)  The  cost  of  the  SWRB  orchestra  increased  by  45%  to  £355,000.  This 
was  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  guaranteed  35-week  working  year 
(paragraph  73). 

(6)  The  pay  of  the  dancers  of  SWRB  increased  by  16.7  to  £679,000.  The 
negotiated  pay  increase  was  7%,  the  balance  of  the  increase  is  mainly  due  to 
a higher  grade  mix  (paragraph  74). 

(7)  Fees  paid  to  guest  dancers  of  the  Royal  Ballet  increased  by  68%  to 
£237,000.  There  was  a deliberate  policy  to  increase  the  use  of  guest  dancers, 
although  expenditure  exceeded  budget  by  £70,000  in  1982/83  (paragraph  80). 

(8)  Fees  to  guest  singers  at  the  Royal  Opera  increased  by  31.7%  to 

£1,846,000.  The  majority  of  these  costs  are  determined  by  the  repertory 
(paragraph  81). 

(9)  The  net  loss  on  the  visit  by  the  Ballet  de  L'Opera  de  Paris  amounted 

to  £62,000,  excluding  SWRB  orchestra  costs,  and  there  was  also  a loss  of 

£30,000  after  funding  on  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 

100.  The  majority  of  increases  in  expenditure  during  1982/83  have  increased  the 
base  payroll  cost  of  the  three  performing  companies  and  back-up  staff.  Simple 
examples  are  the  regrading  of  some  dancers  and  extra  costs  of  servicing  the  new 
extension.  I believe  that  another  example  is  increased  overtime  payments  because 
although  they  are  theoretically  variable  in  practice  people  come  to  expect  overtime 
- it  is  part  of  their  overall  remuneration  package.  This  view  is  supported  by 
table  21  which  shows  a fairly  constant  proportion  of  overtime  paid  to  stage  staff 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  performances  in  the  House. 

101.  As  rising  expenditures  have  been  largely  fixed  costs  there  is  a ratchet  effect 

on  the  following  year's  expenditure.  Stage  overtime  is  an  example;  the  budget  has 

been  seriously  exceeded  in  the  past  four  years;  the  pattern  of  growth  is  84%  over 

four  years  to  1982/83.  There  is  a combination  of  good  reasons  for  this  led  by  the 
argument  that  stage  time  is  determined  by  the  repertory.  This  may  be  good  enough 
reason  for  the  stage  staff  management  but  it  should  not  be  good  enough  for  senior 
management  planning  the  repertory. 
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102.  The  increases  in  expenditure  in  paragraph  99  above  have  been  mitigated  by 
some  reductions  in  expenditure,  the  major  items  being; 

(1)  The  variable  costs  of  the  SWRB  reduced  from  £1,090,000  in  1981/82  to 
£1,028,000  in  1982/83.  Due  to  reduced  new  production  costs  and  fewer 
touring  costs  - paragraph  75. 

(2)  New  production  costs  also  decreased  in  the  Royal  Opera  and  the  Royal 
Ballet.  Overall,  new  production  costs,  excluding  labour,  decreased  by 
£400,000. 

However,  these  savings  were  insufficient  to  stem  rising  expenditure.  In  addition  to 
which  there  was  the  Royal  Ballet's  UK  tour  which  cost  £251,000  after  funding 
(paragraph  77).  It  is  prohibitively  expensive  to  tour  the  Royal  Opera;  it  is  also 
expensive  to  tour  the  Royal  Ballet.  The  case  for  touring  the  Royal  Ballet  has 
already  been  supported  in  this  report;  there  is  no  question  of  its  desirability.  But  the 
Royal  Ballet  do  share  the  facilities  of  the  Royal  Opera  House;  if  they  are  not 
performing  then  opera  or  visiting  companies  are  and  generally  this  will  involve 
further  net  costs. 

WHY  WE.L  THE  ROH  GO  INTO  DEFICIT  AGAIN  IN  1983/84? 

Introduction 

103.  The  1983/84  budget  is  already  being  exceeded.  A revised  forecast  at  30  June 
1983  has  estimated  the  accumulated  deficit  at  31  March  1984  will  rise  to  1152,000 
which  includes  the  1%  reduction  in  grant  of  £105,000,  and  at  31  March  1985  to 
£2,930,000.  The  adverse  variance  on  budget  of  £301,000  is  mainly  due  to  an  overrun 
of  expenditure.  It  is  significant  that  the  1983/84  budget  contained  no  amount  for 
contingencies  which  may  suggest  that  this  years  budget  is  optimistic.  This  is 
considered  in  more  detail  in  paragraph  114. 

Review  of  the  budget  for  1983/84 

104.  The  impression  of  ever  increasing  'base'  costs  rolling  forward  to  subsequent 
years  is  supported  by  a review  of  the  budget  for  1983/84,  see  table  27  below. 

Table  27 

Summary  of  1983/84  budget 


DIRECT  INCOME  AND  COSTS 
ROYAL  OPERA 

Box  office  - House 

- touring 
Private  funding 
Expenditure  - fixed 

- variable 

- touring 


Net  cost  carried  forward 

ROYAL  OPERA 

Net  cost  brought  forward 


1982/83  1983/84  Increase  (decrease)  in 

funding  requirement 


Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

% 

(3921) 

(3690) 

(4217) 

(527) 

14.3 

- 

- 

(227) 

(227) 

(180) 

(180) 

(910) 

(230) 

127.8 

1291 

1272 

1311 

39 

3.1 

2536 

2650 

3457 

807 

30.5 

- 

- 

672 

672 

_ 

(279) 

52 

586 

534 

(274) 

52 

586 

534 
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ROYAL  BALLET 

Box  office  - House 

- touring 
Private  funding 
Expenditure  - fixed 

- variable 

- touring 

Net  cost 

SADLER'S  WELLS  ROYAL  BALLET 
Box  office 
Private  funding 
Expenditure  - fixed 

- variable 

Net  cost 

TOTAL  NET  DIRECT  COSTS 
INDIRECT  INCOME  AND  COSTS 
Sundry  income 

General  and  theatre  administration 

Press  and  marketing 

ROH  orchestra 

Production  departments 

Stage 


Visiting  companies 
Outside  activities 
Contingency 

Reduction  in  new  production  costs 

FUNDING  REQUIREMENT 

ACGB  GRANTS  - annual 

- supplementary 


DEFICIT  AFTER  GRANTS 


(2076) 

(1996) 

(2323) 

(327) 

16.4 

(227) 

(262) 

— 

262 

(72) 

(73) 

(25) 

48 

(65.8) 

1528 

1463 

1582 

119 

8.1 

512 

616 

674 

58 

9.4 

506 

561 

- 

(561) 

- 

171  309  (92)  (^01) 


(764) 

(770) 

(675) 

95 

(12.3) 

(188) 

(189) 

(110) 

79 

(41.7) 

1357 

1362 

1433 

71 

5.2 

1019 

1028 

951 

(77) 

(7.5) 

1424 

1431 

1599 

168 

1321 

1792 

2093 

301 

(881) 

(1082) 

(890) 

192 

(17.7) 

3732 

3590 

3737 

147 

4.1 

543 

541 

586 

45 

8.3 

1603 

1588 

1657 

69 

4.3 

1617 

1633 

1663 

30 

1.8 

2355 

2391 

2409 

18 

0.8 

10290 

10453 

11255 

802 

— 

62 

- 

(62) 

- 

50 

85 

- 

(85) 

- 

225 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(284) 

(284) 

10565 

10600 

10971 

371 

3.5 

9550 

10245 

7.3 

450 

200 

- 

600  526 


105.  This  revision  of  the  1983/84  budget  was  prepared  on  14  April  1983  and 
approved  by  the  Finance  Sub-Committee  and  subsequently  by  the  full  Board.  It  is 
based  upon  the  important  assumptions  that  pay  increases  will  be  held  to  5%  and 
expenses  to  6%.  These  are  both  within  the  increase  of  7.3%  in  the  ACGB  annual 
grant  from  £9,550,000  to  £10,245,000,  but  this  level  of  grant  is  insufficient  to 
bridge  the  growing  revenue  gap. 
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Main  reasons  for  budgeted  deficit 

106.  An  overall  increase  in  the  funding  requirement  of  3,5%  (see  table  27)  is 
proving  to  be  optimistic.  The  budgeted  deficit  has  been  revised  to  £829,000  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  results  for  the  two  months  to  31  May  1983.  The  deficit  has  been 
increased  further  by  the  announcement  in  duly  1983  of  a reduction  of  1%  in  the 
ACGB  grants;  this  brings  the  revised  deficit  for  the  year  to  31  March  198^  to 
£932,000. 

107.  The  forecast  annual  budget  variance  of  £301,000  is  due  to  an  increase  of 
about  £250,000  attributable  to  higher  wages,  of  which  £70,000  was  incurred  in  April 
and  May  1983.  Some  of  this  variance  was  due  to  extra  sessions  for  MANON 
LESCAUT  and  overtime  on  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  and  some  due  to  underbudgeting  for 
covers.  Budgeting  is  not  easy;  it  requires  a detailed  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
extra  work  imposed  by  the  repertoire  which  is  one  reason  why  it  is  vital  that 
operational  managers  prepare  and  are  responsible  for  their  budgets.  The  1983/8^ 
budget  was  prepared  by  Mr  Adrian  Doran  and  Mr  David  Pilcher  in  consultation  with 
operational  managers  but  some  line  managers  do  not  seem  to  me  to  accept  budgets 
as  their  responsibility  as  fully  as  they  should.  I shall  return  to  budgets  and 
responsibilities  in  Section  8. 

Expenditure:  Opera  touring 

108.  A feature  of  1983/8^  is  the  Royal  Opera's  three-week  tour  to  Manchester 
which  is  budgeted  to  make  a loss  of  £445,000  before  funding,  leaving  the  ROH  with 
a net  cost  of  £195,000. 

Table  28 

Net  cost  of  1983/84  tour  to  Manchester 


£000 

£000 

Extra  salaries  and  wages 

319 

Halle  orchestra 

125 

Touring  expenses 

228 

Total  extra  costs 

672 

House  receipts  (14  performances) 

227 

445 

Private  funding 

50 

ACGB  supplementary  grant 

200 

250 

Budgeted  net  cost  after  funding 

195 

109.  The  total  costs  for  the  1981/82  tour  to  Manchester  amounted  to  £761,000 
compared  to  £672,000  in  1983/84.  The  reason  for  the  reduction  in  costs  is  that  the 
tour  is  one  week  less  in  1983/84.  The  net  cost  to  the  ROH  in  1981/82  amounted  to 
£215,000  after  a supplementary  grant  of  £200,000  from  the  ACGB,  which  compares 
to  £195,000  net  cost  in  1983/84  after  a supplementary  grant  of  also  £200,000.  The 
net  cost  of  touring  opera  is  so  high  that  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  this 
money  should  be  spent  in  this  way, 

110.  One  of  the  major  increases  in  the  1983/84  costs  is  the  variable  expenses  of 
the  Royal  Opera  which  have  increased  by  30.5%  over  1982/83.  An  analysis  of  this 
increase  shows: 
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Table  29 


Variable  costs  of  Royal  Opera:  1983/84  Budget 


1982/83 

1983/84 

Increase 

(Decrease) 

Actual 

Budget 

£000 

£000 

£000 

% 

Opera  guest  artists 

1846 

1972 

126 

6.8 

Supernumeraries 
Chorus  and  staff  overtime 

341 

518 

177 

51.9 

and  extra  sessions 

76 

184 

108 

142.1 

Extra  orchestra 

37 

70 

33 

89.2 

Royalties 

61 

102 

41 

67.2 

2361 

2846 

485 

New  productions 


Fees 

Materials  and  outside 

63 

134 

71 

112.7 

charges 

166 

425 

259 

156.0 

Revivals  - fees 

60 

52 

(8) 

(13.3) 

2650 

3457 

807 

30.5 

111.  The  budget  for  all  these  items  of  expense  is  determined  by  the  repertoire. 
The  budget  is  prepared  in  detail  for  each  opera  showing  the  number  of  extra 
sessions  and  overtime  for  the  chorus,  actors  and  dancers.  The  increase  is  largely  due 
to  the  planned  nine  new  productions  and  major  revivals  compared  to  only  four  in 
1982/83.  The  new  production  of  BORIS  GODUNOV  alone  accounts  for  nearly  £93,000 
of  extra  sessions  and  overtime  in  addition  to  materials  of  £90,000  and  in-house 
labour  costs,  not  included  above,  of  £35,000.  To  offset  these  costs,  to  some  extent, 
the  budget  also  included  private  funding  for  new  productions  of  £335,000  and  a 
further  sum  of  £284,000  which  the  Royal  Opera  intend  to  either  find  in  private 
funding  or  recover  by  reducing  new  production  costs.  I understand  that  the  ROH 
were  just  £85,000  short  of  their  target  funding  by  September  1983  and  that  there 
are  no  plans  to  cancel  any  new  productions. 

Expenditure:  variable  costs  of  the  Royal  Ballet 

112.  The  increase  of  9.4%  in  variable  expenditure  (see  table  27)  is  due  to  fees  to 
guest  dancers  rising  from  £237,000  to  £318,000.  These  fees  were  budgeted  by  Mr 
Russell-Roberts  and  give  details  about  the  guest,  the  number  of  perform^ces  and 
the  fee.  The  budget  includes  a target  saving  to  be  made  of  £40,000  which  shows 
that  operational  managers  do  not  have  a carte  blanche  in  respect  of  artistic  related 
expenditure.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  higher  number  of  Royal  Ballet  performances 
at  the  ROH  in  1983/84  and  the  continuance  of  the  policy  to  use  more  guest  dancers; 

this  is  covered  in  Section  4. 

Expenditure:  Variable  costs  of  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

113.  The  reason  for  the  drop  in  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet  is  a reduction  of  touring  weeks  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  23  weeks  in 
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1982/83  to  18  weeks  in  1983/8^.  Of  course,  fixed  expenditure  remains,  the  dancers 
still  have  to  be  paid,  however  many  weeks  they  are  touring,  and  the  orchestra  has  a 
guaranteed  35  weeks  contract.  But  additional  touring  costs  are  saved  with  the 
reduced  number  of  weeks.  Mr  Allen  considers  the  question  of  reduced  touring  weeks 
as  a method  for  reducing  costs  in  Section  3. 

Expenditure;  Production  and  stage  departments 

114.  There  are  no  other  major  variances  on  the  1983/84  budget  except  to  record 
that  costs  for  both  the  production  departments  and  the  stage  appear  underbudgeted. 
The  manpower  numbers  in  these  departments  are  unchanged  and  yet  expenditure  is 
budgeted  to  rise  by  only  1.896  and  0.8%  respectively.  The  increased  number  of  new 
productions  has  reduced  revival  costs  which  partly  explains  the  1.8%  increase.  But  I 
believe  these  low  increases  may  be  symptomatic  of  the  1983/84  budget  - in  an 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  it  has  become  unrealistic.  For  example; 

- There  is  no  contingency  reserve;  in  past  years  5%  of  net  costs  before 
funding  has  been  provided. 

- It  was  assumed  for  budgetary  purposes  that  the  opera  box  office  will 
improve,  but  there  are  already  adverse  variances  on  revenue  in  1983/84. 

Given  the  variable  nature  of  some  of  the  costs,  the  fact  that  wage  negotiations  are 
not  settled  by  the  time  the  budget  is  finalised  and  the  vulnerability  of  box  office 
revenue  it  is  clearly  nonsense  not  to  have  a contingency  reserve  in  the  budget. 

Box  office  receipts 

115.  Box  office  revenue  is  budgeted  by  the  Finance  Department  reviewing  in 
detail  each  ballet  and  opera  in  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Director.  The  ROH 
are  skilled  at  forecasting  box  office  revenue  but  the  general  decline  in  box  office 
over  the  past  years  had  made  this  task  more  difficult.  The  average  revenue  per 
performance  is  budgeted  at  86%  of  maximum  revenue  for  ballet  (85%  in  1982/83) 
and  87%  for  opera  (80%  in  1982/83).  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  rates  are 
optimistic;  so  much  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  repertoire;  the  1982/83 
financial  year  does  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  incidence  of  the  less  popular 
operas  in  the  1981/82  and  1982/83  seasons. 

116.  The  box  office  of  the  opera  is  budgeted  to  increase  by  14.3%.  This  increase 
is  due  to  a combination  of  increased  ticket  prices  of  about  5%;  increased 
attendances  (see  paragraph  115  above);  and  a variation  in  the  price  schedules.  The 
1983/84  financial  year  will  benefit  from  popular  operas  staged  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1982/83  season.  The  operas  DON  CARLOS,  DON  PASQUALE,  MANON  LESCAUT, 
DIE  MEISTERSINGER,  DON  GIOVANNI,  FAUST  and  FIDELIO  were  all  budgeted  to 
attain  an  average  paying  attendance  of  90%  or  more.  This  has  proved  rather 
optimistic;  from  1 April  to  6 July  1983  there  has  accumulated  an  adverse  variance 
of  £59,000  on  opera  receipts.  During  this  three-month  period  opera  performances 
achieved  an  average  of  87%  of  maximum  revenue  against  a budget  of  90%.  If  this 
trend  continues  throughout  the  1983/84  season  the  adverse  variance  on  Opera  box 
office  revenue  could  increase  to  about  £150,000,  however,  the  ROH  are  hopeful  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case. 

117.  Box  office  revenue  of  the  Royal  Ballet  is  budgeted  to  increase  by  16.4%; 
this  is  mainly  due  to  increased  ticket  prices  of  about  5%,  variation  in  price 
schedules  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  performances  in  the  House  from  115  in 
1982/83  to  121  in  1983/84.  The  average  receipts  per  performance  are  budgeted  to 
increase  by  about  11%.  In  the  three  months  to  July  1983  there  was  an  adverse 
variance  of  £7,000  on  the  Royal  Ballet  box  office.  During  this  period  the  box  office 
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averaged  81%  of  maximum  revenue  against  a budgeted  revenue  of  82%.  Ballet 
performances  in  the  first  half  of  the  1983/84  season,  that  is  to  31  March  1984,  are 
budgeted  to  achieve  an  average  of  87%  of  maximum  revenue.  This  is  a high  target 
and  one  which  may  prove  to  be  optimistic.  Sir  3ohn  Tooley  believes  that  there  are 
now  signs  that  the  box  office  for  ballet  is  weakening;  the  recent  visit  by  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  initially  suffered  from  a poor  box  office  although  they  subsequently 
enjoyed  full  houses  for  a number  of  performances. 

Private  funding 

118.  The  1983/84  budget  includes  £335,000  for  private  funding  of  new  productions. 
The  ROH  has  planned  fully  to  meet  the  additional  direct  cost  of  new  productions  by 
private  funding.  Therefore  the  budget  also  includes  a provision  of  £284,000  to  reduce 
new  production  costs  from  £619,000  to  £335,000  should  the  additional  private  funding 
not  be  found.  By  September  1983  the  ROH  were  just  £85,000  short  of  their  funding 
requirements.  This  is  a commendable  target  but  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  costs 
of  £619,000  only  include  materials  and  outside  charges.  To  this  could  be  added  in- 
house  labour  of  £192,000,  producers*  fees  of  £181,000  and  perhaps  the  largest  extra 
cost  of  all  - extra  sessions  and  overtime.  I do  not  have  a figure  for  these  additional 
costs  but  if  table  29  is  representative  of  what  happens  when  new  productions  are 
increased  these  extra  costs  could  be  significant. 

Review  of  the  budget  for  1984/85 

119.  I have  only  examined  a very  provisional  1984/85  budget.  I do  not  believe  that 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  a detailed  examination  as  it  is  based  upon  too 
many  assumptions  at  this  stage.  But  there  are  a few  points  worth  registering. 

Table  30 


Summary  of  the  1984/85  budget 

1983/84 

1984/85 

Increase  (decrease) 
funding  requiremei 

Budget 

£000 

Budget 

£000 

£000 

% 

Income 

House  receipts 

(6540) 

(7266) 

726 

11.1 

Sundry  income 

(898) 

(964) 

66 

7.3 

(7438) 

“18230) 

792 

10.6 

Expenditure 

Fixed  salaries  and  expenses 

14182 

14944 

762 

5.4 

Royal  Opera  - guest  fees,  etc 

2887 

2997 

110 

3.8 

- new  production  costs 

425 

720 

295 

69.4 

- touring  - new  costs 

445 

- 

(445) 

- 

Royal  Ballet  - guest  fees,  etc 

568 

614 

46 

8.1 

- new  production  costs 

108 

220 

112 

103.7 

- touring  - net  costs 

- 

105 

105 

- 

SWRB  - royalties  etc 

88 

92 

4 

4.5 

- new  production  costs 

86 

90 

4 

4.7 

- touring  - net  costs 

449 

728 

279 

62.1 

Contingency 

- 

620 

620 

- 

Total  expenditure 

19238 

21130 

1892 

9.8 

Deficit  before  funding 

11800 

12900 

1100 

New  production  savings/funding 

(284) 

- 

284 

j(31.0) 

Private  funding 

(545) 

(572) 

(27) 

Funding  requirement 

10971 

12328 

1357 

12.4 

ACGB  grants  r-  annual  grant 

(10245) 

(10550) 

(305) 

3.0 

- touring 

(200) 

- 

200 

- 

Deficit  for  the  year 

526 

1778 

1252 

- 
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Notes: 


(1)  The  above  figures  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  management  accounts 
of  the  ROH. 

(2)  Fixed  salaries  and  expenses  include  the  total  payroll  cost  of  the  "fixed" 
cadres  of  staff  employed  by  the  ROH,  except  the  SWRB  orchestra  which  is  treated 
as  a touring  cost. 

(3)  Guest  fees  include  guest  artists,  supers,  extra  orchestra,  royalties  and  related 
expenses. 

(4)  New  production  costs  include  materials,  direct  changes  and  fees  to  designers. 
In-house  labour  is  not  included. 

120.  The  1984/85  budget  prepared  by  the  ROH  is  very  broad  brush.  It  has  not 
been  based  on  a detailed  examination  of  the  repertory  in  consultation  with 
operational  managers.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Finance  Department,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  1983/84  budget  adjusted  for  inflation  and  major  changes  in  activity. 
The  assumptions  used  include: 

(1)  Total  payroll  costs  and  expenses  to  generally  increase  by  an  inflation 
factor  of  5%. 

(2)  Manpower  numbers  to  remain  constant. 

(3)  Attendances  are  maintained  at  the  1983/84  level. 

121.  Some  points  on  the  1984/85  budget  worth  registering  are: 

(1)  The  general  rate  of  'inflation'  of  5%  used  by  the  ROH  compares 
unfavourably  to  the  3%  used  by  the  ACGB  to  uplift  the  annual  grant.  If  the 
ACGB  grant  were  to  be  increased  by  5%  it  would  rise  by  £207,000. 

(2)  The  fixed  salaries  and  expenses  have  been  based  upon  the  1983/84 
budget  plus  5%  inflation.  If  the  1983/84  results  go  over  budget,  which  they 
are  currently  forecast  to  do  by  about  £300,000,  it  is  probable  that  the 
1984/85  budget  will  react  in  a similar  fashion. 

(3)  New  production  costs  continue  to  rise  although  based  on  four  opera  new 
productions.  This  is  a worrying  trend  unless  the  Royal  Opera  House  have 
plans  to  increase  the  finance  from  private  funding.  The  private  funding  of 
£572,000  is  merely  a guess,  being  105%  of  the  1983/84  figure.  This  would 
have  to  be  larger  to  support  the  new  production  programme  of  £1,030,000, 
unless  public  funding  in  1984/85  were  specifically  increased  to  meet  these 
higher  costs. 

(4)  Sundry  income  remains  at  much  the  same  level.  Of  the  £964,000  about 
£200,000  is  investment  income,  which  must  be  in  doubt  in  view  of  the  cash 
flow  problems  which  the  House  may  face.  The  cash  flow  is  considered  in 
Section  7. 

(5)  A 5%  contingency  is  reintroduced  amount  to  £620,000  or  8.5%  of  box 
office  revenue. 

122.  Overall,  I believe  that  the  1984/85  provisional  budget  is  a reasonable  attempt 
to  assess  the  preliminary  funding  requirement  for  that  year  but  based  upon  very 
broad  assumptions.  As  such,  the  budget  is  vulnerable  to  significant  movements  in 
expenditure  and  income.  Some  of  these  variances  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be 
compensatory.  Overall,  I do  not  believe  that  the  1984/85  budget  is  as  optimistic  as 
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the  1983/84  budget  and  I believe  that  there  may  be  scope  to  reduce  expenditure, 
especially  in  view  of  the  contingency  reserve  of  £620,000. 

Summary 

123.  The  deficit  after  the  ACGB  annual  grant  in  1982/83  of  £1,050,000,  before 

the  supplementary  grant  of  £450,000,  and  guarantees  brought  forward  of  £380,000 

was  not  incurred  as  a result  of  special  circumstances.  The  Opera  box  office  revenue 

continued  to  decline  and  there  were  the  net  costs  after  funding  of  £251,000  on  the 
Royal  Ballet's  UK  tour  but  the  major  increases  in  costs  tended  to  increase  the  base 
cost  of  operations.  The  level  of  deficit  in  1982/83  could  be  expected  to  continue 
into  1983/84.  In  fact,  the  1983/84  budgeted  deficit  was  lower  at  £526,000  after 
funding  despite  the  net  cost  of  the  Royal  Opera's  tour  to  Manchester  of  £195,000. 
This  is  because  the  increase  in  box  office  revenue  and  private  funding  is  budgeted  to 
outstrip  the  rise  in  expenditure.  But  this  budget  is  proving  optimistic;  it  does  not 
include  a contingency  provision;  and  the  ROH  have  forecast  that  there  will  be  an 
adverse  budget  variance  of  £301,000  in  1983/84.  To  this  must  be  added  the  1% 

reduction  in  the  ACGB  grant  announced  in  July  1983  which  brings  the  deficit  for  the 

year  after  funding  to  £932,000.  I believe  that  the  deficit  may  well  exceed  this 
figure  in  view  of  the  optimistic  budgeting. 

124.  This  scale  of  deficit  will  continue  into  1984/85.  The  budget  for  1984/85 
shows  a deficit  after  grant  of  £1,778,000.  This  budget  has  been  prepared  using  very 
broad  assumptions  and  I believe  that  there  may  be  scope  for  reducing  the  funding 
requirement.  However,  this  is  heavily  dependent  on  agreeing  wage  settlements  below 
5%.  With  the  ACGB  grant  budgeted  to  increase  by  only  3%  and  inflation  assumed  by 
the  ROH  to  rise  by  5%  it  will  be  difficult  to  arrest  the  increase  in  the  deficit  after 
funding. 

125.  This  scrutiny  has  identified  some  areas  which  could  lead  to  savings  in  the 
region  of  £600,000.  These  savings  are  described  in  the  covering  report.  Chapter  2. 
But  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  ROH  to  achieve  any  significant  part 
of  these  savings  in  1983/84.  I go  on  to  consider  these  savings  and  the  options 
available  to  the  ROH  to  operate  within  its  resources  in  Section  7. 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  1 
STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POLICY 


1.  To  obtain  and  administer  the  funds  necessary  to  implement  the  artistic 

policies  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Royal  Ballet,  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 
Companies. 

2.  To  seek  public  subsidy  at  arms  length  through  the  Arts  Council. 

3.  To  maximise  income  from  private  sponsorship  and  donations. 

4.  To  maximise  revenue  consistently  with  maintaining  a structure  of  seat  prices 

which  fills  the  House. 

5.  To  utilise  financial  resources  to  the  maximum,  both  by  deriving  forward 

estimates  from  the  artistic  plans  and  matching  them  to  the  anticipated  level  of 
funding,  and  by  minimising  the  net  cost  per  performance. 

6.  To  administer  Arts  Council  Funds  in  accordance  with  their  current  Conditions 
of  Financial  Assistance.  In  particular: 

6.1  To  balance  budgeted  expenditure  against  total  expected  revenue,  having 
made  reasonable  provision  for  unforeseen  contingencies. 

6.2  To  ensure  that  no  portion  of  the  revenue  grant  is  applied  to  overseas 
touring,  or  development  of  land  and  buildings  except  by  prior  agreement  with 
the  Arts  Council. 

6.3  To  negotiate  wage  settlements  and  artists'  fees  having  regard  to 
Government  policy  and  consistent  with  nationally  negotiated  agreements  and 
general  standards  operating  in  the  relevant  industries. 

6A  To  provide  full  financial  information  required  to  Arts  Council  officers 
or  their  appointees. 

7.  To  delegate  responsibility  for  financial  management  and  control  as  far  as 
practicable  to  operational  managers. 

8.  When  financial  constraints  so  dictate,  to  identify  options  for  reducing  the  net 
cost  of  operations  and  to  implement  the  preferred  choice. 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  2 

ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  FINANCIAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
OPERA  HOUSE,  COYENT  GARDEN  LIMITED 

Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  After  an  introductory  section,  this  assessment  follows  the  relevant  criteria  in 
the  list  of  criteria  for  grant  aid  repromulgated  by  the  ACGB  in  May  1981.  It  is 
based  on  discussions  with  the  Finance  Director,  Mr  Anthony  Field,  on  16  February, 

12  April  and  21  June;  with  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Secretary  General,  Sir  William 

Rees-Mogg  and  Mr  Richard  Pulford  on  7 March;  with  the  Chairman  on  24  3une;  and 
with  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Policy  Committee,  Mr  Albert  Frost, 
CBE,  on  29  June  1983.  It  also  takes  account  of  discussions  between  the  Finance  and 
Policy  Committee  and  representatives  of  the  ROH  (Sir  Claus  Moser, 

Sir  Denis  Forman,  Sir  John  Tooley  and  Mr  Richard  Wright)  on  16  May;  and  between 
the  Chairman,  Mr  Frost  and  Mr  John  Manduell,  CBE,  Chairman  of  the  Music 
Advisory  Panel  and  representatives  of  the  ROH  (Sir  Claus  Moser,  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin, 
the  Hon  Colette  Clark,  Sir  Denis  Forman,  Lord  Gibson  and  Lord  Goodman)  on 

13  July  1983,  at  both  of  which  I was  present. 

2.  Mr  Field  attends  meetings  of  the  ROH  Board  of  Directors  and  Finance 

Committee  as  the  ACGB  assessor;  the  Music  and  Dance  Directors  attend  meetings  of 
the  Opera  and  Ballet  Sub-Committees  respectively. 

3.  This  assessment  should  be  read  in  association  with  Section  11  (Artistic 

Achievement  of  the  ROH),  together  with  its  annexes,  particularly  ACGB  assessments 
prepared  by  me  for  the  purposes  of  the  scrutiny  and  agreed  with  the  Chairmen  and 
Directors  for  Music,  Dance  and  Regional  Policy  (Annexes  4-6). 

4.  In  considering  grant  applications  from  major  clients  of  the  ACGB,  the 

Finance  and  Policy  Committee  considers  assessment  summaries  prepared  by  the 
relevant  directors.  The  last  papers  to  be  considered  before  the  scrutiny  were  those 
prepared  by  the  Music  and  Dance  Directors  in  September  1982  covering  the  Royal 
Opera  Company,  Royal  Ballet  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  seasons  in  1981-82. 
Copies  of  these  papers  are  appended  to  this  Annex. 

GENERAL 

5.  The  prevailing  attitude  of  the  ACGB  during  the  period  of  the  scrutiny 

combined  an  endorsement  of  the  ROH  as  a group  of  companies;  the  view  that  the 
level  of  funding  could  not  be  raised  in  real  terms  so  long  as  the  total  funding  of 
the  ACGB  is  not  raised  in  real  terms;  and  something  less  than  full  confidence  in  the 
ROH's  will  and  capacity  to  govern  its  finances. 

6.  The  chief  signals  of  endorsement  were  as  follows: 

(1)  ■ The  Chairman's  conviction  that  the  ROH  should  continue  to  receive 
"their  proportion"  of  the  Government's  grant-in-aid  to  the  Council  (letter  to 
Sir  Claus  Moser  of  3 June  1983);  and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  F&PC's 
conviction  that,  in  practice,  it  was  not  open  to  ACGB  to  vary  the  amounts 
available  to  the  open  "big  four"  companies  (discussion  on  29  June). 
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(2)  The  ACGB’s  convictions  that: 

(a)  it  must  remain  an  essential  part  of  the  general  provision  for  the 
arts  in  Britain  to  maintain  a national  opera  house  of  high  international 
quality  (letter  of  3 June); 

(b)  the  ROH  should  provide  a greater  number  of  new  opera  productions 

in  the  future  and  that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  right  area  in 

which  to  make  any  future  economies  in  expenditure  that  became 
necessary  (ibid); 

(c)  it  would  be  wrong  to  drop  the  SWRB  as  an  economy  measure 
(meeting  on  13  July). 

7.  On  the  level  of  funding,  the  Chairman's  view  was  that  the  grant  should 

remain  for  the  foreseeable  future  the  same  in  real  terms  and  in  the  same  ratio  to 

the  Council's  total  grant-in-aid  as  in  1983-84  and  that  the  deficit,  if  it  remained  at 

the  same  level  as  now  (£1  million),  could  be  abated  by  relieving  the  Royal  Opera 

Cornpany  of  the  obligation  to  tour  in  the  United  Kingdom  (a  saving  of  £0.45 
million);  by  increasing  private  funding  (to  which  the  Chairman  attaches  much 
importance)  by  at  least  £0.35  million;  and  by  dealing  with  the  residual  deficit  of 
some  £0.2  million  by  means  of  marginal  cost  reductions;  adjusting  the  balance  of 
opera  and  ballet  performances;  and  by  investing  in  new  productions  to  increase  box 
office  revenues. 

8.  One  purpose  of  the  meeting  held  on  13  July  was  to  restore  the  mutual 

confidence  of  the  ACGB  and  the  ROH.  The  marks  of  management  that  the  ACGB 
would  hope  to  see  at  the  ROH,  as  in  other  companies,  are  mainly  the  effective 

balancing  out  of  artistic  and  financial  policies,  both  in  the  Board's  approach  to  and 
in  the  Administration's  execution  of  them;  in  particular,  the  exercise  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  General  Director  and  the  Director  of  Finance  of  a firm  budgetary 
control  (so  that  for  example  over -spends  early  in  the  year  were  compensated  for  by 
corresponding  savings  later  in  the  year);  the  provision  to  the  Board  of  management 
information  which  enabled  them  to  do  their  job  of  financial  management  effectively; 
a willingness  to  be  firm  in  pay  negotiations;  and  a willingness  to  be  adaptable. 

CritericMi  4:  The  fullest  practicable  use  of  facilities  and  the  widest  provision  of  arts 
to  the  community 


9.  The  Finance  Director  referred  (discussion  on  12  April  1983)  to  the  ROH's 

efforts  to  increase  accessibility  through  the  opera  Proms  season,  the  ballet  Tent 

season  and  the  opera  visits  to  Manchester.  He  thought  that  the  ROH  could  make 

more  use  of  facilities  in  London  other  than  the  Opera  House  at  Covent  Garden,  eg 
the  Sadler  s Wells  and  Old  Vic  theatres;  and  that  it  would  be  worth  considering 
taking  a leaf  out  of  the  books  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  (opera 
concerts  in  Central  Park)  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper  (operetta). 

Criteri^  7:  Overall  value  for  money  including  any  success  in  extending  audiences 
through  other  media 

10,  The  Finance  Director's  views  on  value  for  money  were  in  line  with  the 

offered  by  the  ACGB  during  the  period  of  the  scrutiny  (see 

Ornate  in  whVh  to  '^^eate  a 

triS  ^id  trusted  innovation  could  take  place  and  to  put  less  reliance  on  the 
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11.  On  the  question  of  "other  media",  British  companies'  demands  for  high 
royalties  and  the  Musicians'  Union  obduracy  over  extra  payments  for  relays  did  not 
help.  The  Finance  Director  thought  that  British  companies  were  in  danger  of  pricing 
themselves  out  of  the  television  market;  it  was  probably  cheaper  for  a broadcasting 
company  to  buy  in  foreign  than  British  opera  or  to  mount  opera  from  scratch  in  the 
studio  than  record  in  an  opera  house  (discussion  on  12  April). 


Criterion  8:  Box  office  and  attendance  returns 


12.  The  function  of  this  criterion  is  to  show  trends  and  the  share  of  the 

company's  income  which  is  due  to  various  sources,  notably  the  box  office,  the  ACGB 
itself  and  such  other  sources  as  local  authority  grant.  The  ROH  estimates  box  office 
for  all  performances  in  advance;  it  does  so  pretty  accurately  across  the  year  as  a 
whole;  is  rarely  out  by  more  than  a few  points;  and  sends  the  ACGB's  Finance 
Department  weekly  and  quarterly  box  office  returns.  The  Department  is  well  content 
with  the  effort  which  goes  into  this  and  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  but  is 
concerned  at  the  variance  between  both  the  ROM's  experience  of  a few  years  ago 
(90+%  of  capacity)  and  that  now  (high  80s);  and  between  the  ROH  on  the  one  hand 
and  other  subsidised  opera  houses  on  the  other,  whose  attendance  levels  are 
increasing  (discussion  with  Finance  Director  12  April). 


Criterion  9:  The  Company's  success  in  raising  local  authority  support  and  other 
income 

U.  Unlike  the  English  National  Opera  and  the  National  Theatre,  the  ROH 

receives  no  support  from  the  Greater  London  Council.  The  contributions  made  by  the 
Greater  Manchester  Council  and  City  of  Manchester  to  the  Royal  Opera  Company's 
visits  to  the  Palace  Theatre,  Manchester,  are  modest  on  the  footing  that  - in  those 
authorities'  view  - the  ROH  is  a national  institution  funded  by  central  Government 
to  carry  out  a number  of  functions  including  touring. 

15.  On  private  funding,  the  Finance  Department  takes  the  view  that  sponsoring 

companies  receive  good  "exposure"  in  return  for  what  is  a modest  outlay  compared 
with  the  ACGB's  £10  million  subsidy,  but  that  it  is  creditable  that  most  new 
productions  are  fully  sponsored  and  that  there  is  probably  little  more  the  ROH  could 
do  to  raise  private  funds  unless  their  success  in  raising  capital  monies  can  be  turned 
into  a regular  flow  of  income  for  revenue  purposes.  This  could  be  encouraged  by  a 

change  in  legislation  to  enable  private  donors  to  gain  some  tax  relief  other  than  by 

means  of  covenants  (discussion  with  Finance  Director  on  12  April). 


Criterion  10:  The  efficiency  shown  in  using  available  resources  and  the  accuracy  and 
control  of  budgeting 


16  The  ACGB  does  not  believe  that  the  ROH  is  "naturally  extravagant" 
(di'scussion  with  Chairman  24  June)  but  at  the  time  the  scrutiny  was  in  progress 
expressed  reservations  about  the  effectiveness  of  financial  m^agern^ent  rnore 
generally  (letter  to  Sir  Claus  Moser  of  3 June  and  meeting  on  13  3uly).  The  gist  of 
these  reservations  was  that  efficient  systems  of  medium-term  financial  planing  and 
of  controlling  expenditure  against  budget  were  essential  requirements  of  financial 
management;  and  that  the  ROH  should  have  made  an  earlier  response  to 
disappointing  financial  results  in  respect  of  expenditure,  box  office  receipts  and  t e 
level  of  private  funding.  These  reservations  were  amplified  by  the  Finance  Director 
in  discussion  with  me  on  21  3une,  when  he  expressed  an  anxiety  lest  the  Board  and 
Administration  came  to  make  a practice  of  working  on  unbalanced  budgets. 
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Criterion  11:  The  urgency  and  nature  of  any  fundamental  financial  problem 

17.  The  immediate  problem  can  be  explained  thus.  Until  the  recent  past,  the 

financial  health  of  ROH  has  been  protected  by  the  maintenance  of  a contingency 
fund  (£0.25  million),  but  the  fail  in  box  office  receipts  mopped  this  up  in  1982/83. 
As  a measure  of  economy,  the  ROH  provided  no  contingency  fund  for  1983/8^,  As 

the  box  office  continued  to  decline,  and  there  was  no  contingency  to  fall  back  on, 

the  result  was  the  deficit  which  led  to  supplementary  grant  in  January  1983 
(discussion  with  Finance  Director,  21  June).  The  normal  method  of  dealing  with 
deficits  is  for  the  Arts  Council  to  advance  subsidy  payments  to  enable  a realistic 
cash-flow  to  continue  and  for  the  deficit  to  be  written  off  over  three  years  by 
providing  for  it  in  the  Company's  estimates  and  accounts,  in  this  case  over  the 
period  1984/85  to  1986/87.  However,  the  decision  to  undertake  the  scrutiny  resulted 
in  the  ROH  making  no  decision  as  to  dealing  with  the  accumulated  deficit. 

18.  The  underlying  problem  can  be  described  with  similar  ease,  in  the  Finance 

Director's  view.  First,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ROH  is  underfunded  for  the  range 

of  products  it  provides,  but  no  more  so  than  any  other  performing  companies  which 

are  clients  of  the  ACGB  (ibid).  Secondly,  given  that  the  range  of  products  can  be 

provided  only  through  a range  of  fixed  costs,  there  is  a need  for  firmness  in 

decisions  bearing  on  the  scale  of  each  of  the  fixed  costs;  for  constant  vigilance  in 
the  management  of  variable  costs;  and  for  ROH  itself  to  deal  with  over-expenditure, 
lower  box  office  and  shortfall  of  private  support,  since  it  is  impossible  for  the 
ACGB  to  increase  its  funds  in  direct  response  to  the  failure  of  those  areas  (letter 
of  3 June  and  discussion  on  21  June). 

19.  If  the  outcome  of  the  scrutiny  was  that  ROH  remained  so  under-funded  that 
radical  measures  of  retrenchment  should  be  considered,  the  Finance  Department's 
view  was  that  appropriate  economies  could  be  made  by: 

(a)  cutting  opera  back  to  a season  of  international  opera  in  London; 

(b)  the  Royal  Ballet  operating  in  London  only;  and 

(c)  the  SWRB  continuing  to  tour. 

The  implications  of  the  "opera  season"  were  the  dissolution  of  the  ROH  chorus  and 
the  rescheduling  of  the  orchestra's  work.  (Such  a plan  would  save  about  £2  million 
recurrent  expenditure  but  not  before  1985-86;  discussion  on  21  June). 

20.  As  for  variable  cost  control  more  generally,  the  fundamental  need  was  for 
the  financial  personnel  of  the  ROH  to  imbue  their  artistic  colleagues  with  a sense 
of  artistic  economy  without  impairing  artistic  integrity.  The  practical  detail  in  which 
financial  policy  might  be  expressed  included  the  following,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
planning  period  for  both  opera  and  ballet  was  long  enough  to  allow  time  for 
adjustments  and  that  "there  must  be  scope  for  savings  in  a £20  million  budget" 
(discussion  with  Finance  Director  on  16  February); 

(1)  There  should  be  separate  management  of  and  separate  financial 
reporting  on  each  of  the  three  companies. 

(2)  The  gap  perceived  by  the  Finance  Department  to  exist  between  the 
ROH  Finance  Committee,  Finance  Director  and  operational  managers  should 
be  closed  by  the  fixing  on  individuals  of  responsibility  for  units  of  variable 
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cost;  supporting  those  so  made  responsible;  requiring  them  to  prepare  their 
own  budgets  in  concert  with  the  ROH  Finance  Department;  and  adequate 
planning  and  adequate  management  information. 

(3)  The  definition  of  design  policies  and  adequate  control  over  design  and 
other  production  work. 
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COPY  OF  PAPER  PREPARED  IN  SEPTEMBER  1982 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE  1981/82  SEASON  - AN  ASSESSMENT  SUMMARY 

Paper  by  the  Music  Director  (Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain) 

1.  The  season  included  three  new  productions.  SAMSON  ET  DALILA  had  not 
been  heard  at  the  Opera  House  since  1928  (although  it  was  the  work  chosen  to 
inaugurate  English  National  Opera  North  in  1978).  It  gave  a splendid  start  to  the 
season.  Colin  Davis  directed,  with  his  well-known  insight  into  French  19th  century 
music,  and  under  his  direction  the  orchestra  combined  excellent  ensemble  and 
imaginative  attention  to  detail.  The  australian  collaboration  of  Moshinsky  and  Nolan 
was  very  successful;  Nolan's  dramatic  designs  in  particular  were  greatly  admired. 
The  title  rols  were  well  taken  by  Vickers  and  Verrett,  and  the  chorus,  fresh  from 
holiday,  was  in  very  good  form. 

2.  ALCESTE  created  a great  deal  of  interest  as  this  was  3anet  Baker's  operatic 
farewell  at  Covent  Garden.  She  performed  the  title  role  with  moving  dignity. 
Mackerras  drew  some  beautiful  playing  from  the  orchestra.  But  the  production, 
acceptable  as  it  was,  had  not  the  same  outstanding  quality.  The  designs  were 
undistinguished  and  cumbersome.  And  the  ballet  in  Act  Two  was  a fiasco. 

3.  A new  FALSTAFF  was  the  occasion  for  the  much  anticipated  return  to  the 
House  of  Giulini,  in  June  1982,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  Perhaps 
expectation  was  too  charged.  In  the  event  it  seemed  a somewhat  lack-lustre 
production.  The  orchestra  responded  splendidly  to  Giulini,  and  all  the  colour  of  the 
score  was  brought  to  life.  But  Renato  Bruson  interpreted  the  title  role  in  a 
consistently,  and  presumably  intentionally,  humourless  fashion.  The  consequence  was  a 
total  absence  of  the  fun  and  rueful  self-mockery  usually  associated  with  the 
character.  The  other  characters  were  adequate  to  good.  The  design  fell  below 
expectation,  and  the  whole  effect  was  somewhat  anti-climatic. 

4.  Revivals  with  new  casting  form  a vital  part  of  the  ROH  season,  and  there 
were  some  excellent  ones  in  1981/82.  Domingo  returned  to  sing  in  LES  CONTES 
D'HOFFMAN.  Schlesinger's  production  was  tightened  up,  and  was  much  more 
effective  in  the  revival.  It  was  stylishly  conducted  by  Jacques  Delacote.  The  two 
Wagner  revivals  went  well.  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  produced  some  of  the  best  solo  and 
choral  singing  of  the  season;  TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE  was  outstanding,  with  stunning 
performances  from  Jon  Vickers  and  Gwyneth  Jones  in  the  title  roles.  Both  operas 
were  conducted  with  commanding  authority  by  Colin  Davis,  and  the  orchestra 
responded  magnificently  on  each  occasion.  SALOME,  taken  over  by  Moshinsky  from 
Everding’s  original  production,  was  good,  and  the  sets  still  looked  impressive. 
Josephine  Barstow  sang  Salome  at  ROH  for  the  first  time  and  produced  a 
dramatically  compelling  performance,  under  the  direction  of  Mehta,  whose  reading  of 
the  score  improved  as  the  run  continued.  The  revival  of  LA  CLEMENZA  DI  TITO 
was  welcomed  by  Mozartians  and  others.  Its  success  owed  much  to  the  conducting  of 
Jeffrey  Tate,  formerly  a repetiteur  at  ROH.  Elizabeth  Connell's  singing  in  particular 
was  deservedly  admired.  Gregson  restaged  the  opera;  the  sets  and  costumes  still 
remained  fresh  after  storage  for  six  years.  Twentieth  century  British  music  was 
represented  by  BILLY  BUDD,  and  the  singing  was  of  a high  standard,  although  the 
staging  was  unimpressive,  and  the  Piper  sets  seemed  inadequate. 

5.  Other  revivials  were  less  distinguished.  IL  TROVATORE  provided  a vehicle 
for  Joan  Sutherland  to  sing  her  first  Leonora  in  London,  under  Richard  Bonynge's 
direction.  The  production  was  a revamped  version  of  the  original  Visconti.  The  result 
was,  as  could  be  expected,  like  the  curate's  egg.  DON  GIOVANNI  still  failed  visually 
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to  be  satisfactory,  although  some  of  the  more  contentious  eccentricities  were 
trimmed,  LA  SONNAMBULA  was  saved  from  consistent  mediocrity  by  an  outstanding 
performance  from  Serra. 

6.  On  the  whole  this  was  a successful  season  for  the  ROH,  with  some 
outstanding  achievements,  and  very  few  outright  failures.  The  orchestra  and  chorus 
continue  to  perform  to  the  highest  standard.  The  revivals  are  carefully  re-thought, 
and  improvements  made  where  desirable.  But  new  productions  form  the  life  blood  of 
any  company,  and  it  is  sad  that  these  have  to  be  reduced  to  two,  for  financial 
resasons,  in  the  1982/83  season. 


Basil  Deane 
3 September  1982 
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COPY  OF  PAPER  PREPARED  IN  SEPTEMBER  1982 


THE  ROYAL  BALLET  AND  SADLER'S  WELLS  ROYAL  BALLET 
ASSESSMENT  BY  THE  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  DANCE 

Paper  for  Finance  and  Policy  Committee  by  the  Dance  Director  (Arts  Council  of 
Great  Britain) 

A/  THE  ROYAL  BALLET 
Financial  Year  1981/82 

Performances:  In  House  Regions  Total  in  Britain  Overseas  Total 

120  - 120  36  176 

Assessment  for  the  season  October  81  - August  82 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report  productions  are  taken  from  the  annual  season 
81/82  running  from  October  81  to  August  82.  During  this  period  the  public  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  a great  wealth  of  ballets  from  the  Royal  repertoire.  Programmes 
included  works  by  the  following  choreographers: 

Ashton:  ILLUMINATIONS*  TWO  PIGEONS,  THE  DREAM,  ENIGMA  VARIATION,  LA 
FILLE  MAL  GARDEE,  LES  PATINEURS,  RHAPSODY,  SCENES  DE  BALLET. 
Balanchine:  SERENADE.  Bournonville:  FLOWER  FESTIVAL  AT  GENZANO,  NAPOLI 
DIVERTISSEMENT*  (arr  Ralov).  Coralii/Perrot:  GISELLE.  Corder:  L'INVITATION  AU 
VOYAGE*.  Fokine:  FIREBIRD.  Helpmann:  HAMLET.  Macmillan:  CONCERTO,  ELITE 
SYNCOPATIONS,  GLORIA,  ISADORA,  MANON,  MY  BROTHER,  MY  SISTERS, 
ORPHEUS,  RITE  OF  SPRING,  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Nijinska:  LES  BICHES,  LES 
NOCES.  Petipa:  BAYADERE,  SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  SWAN  LAKE.  Robbins: 

AFTERNOON  OF  A FAUN,  THE  CONCERT.  Tetley:  DANCES  OF  ALBION.  Tudor: 
SHADOWPLAY.  (*  = New  Productions) 

2.  During  this  season  the  company  became  the  first  ballet  company  to  appear 
at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  Royal,  when  they  gave  one  week  in  May  82  which  was 
followed  by  two  weeks  in  the  Manchester  Palace.  The  season  ended  with  three  weeks 
in  the  Tent  in  Battersea  Park  and  two  weeks  in  Italy  where  ROMEO  AND  JULIET 
was  given  in  Rome  and  Venice.  (NB:  the  36  performances  overseas  in  the  financial 
year  81/82  were  in  America  and  Canada.) 

3.  This  season,  the  Director  gave  more  opportunities  to  the  younger  artists  for 
initial  or  further  experience  in  leading  roles  and  a bank  of  very  promising  young 
artists  is  being  steadily  consolidated.  Even  further  opportunities  would  be  desirable. 

4.  Following  the  full-length  ISADORA,  premiered  in  April  82  and  commented 
upon  in  last  year's  assessment,  only  two  brand  new  creations  were  given  together 
with  two  major  revivals  and  the  NAPOLI  DIVERTISSEMENT.  The  latter  brings  in 
some  much  needed  Bournonville  but  its  revival  is  less  happy  than  hoped,  with  over- 
elaborate  design  and  the  company  not  quite  under  the  skin  of  the  choreographer's 
style.  A new  MacMillan  work  is  always  interesting  and  his  ORPHEUS  for  the 
Stravinsky  celebration  programme  in  June  82  gave  a spectacular  and  somewhat 
modernistic  version  of  this  ballet.  Using  the  prodigious  talent  of  Peter  Schaufuss  in 
the  title  role,  dancing  with  the  Royal  Ballet  for  the  first  time,  and  with  stunning 
designs  by  Geogiadis,  it  certainly  made  an  impact  as  a theatrical  experience. 
Unfortunately,  it  tended  to  be  lacking  in  choreographic  ideas.  It  may  be  a ballet 
that  will  grow  on  its  audience. 
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5.  The  other  brand  new  work  L'INVITATION  AU  VOYAGE,  by  Michael  Corder 

for  whom  this  was  the  first  ballet  for  the  main  company,  was  full  of  ravishing 
visual  images  and  some  interesting  choreography.  The  use  of  Duparc's  songs  was 
admired  and  the  luscious  art-nouveau  designs  by  Yolande  Sonnabend  were  praised  but 
the  general  impression  was  over-sweet  and  it  was  the  younger  members  of  the  cast, 
Ferri  and  Brind,  rather  than  Sibley,  (for  whom  it  marked  a return  to  Covent 
Garden),  who  received  the  plaudits.  Ashton's  ILLUMINATIONS,  created  for  American 
Ballet  Theatre  in  1950  suffered  from  its  rather  dated  concept  although  it  was  much 
welcomed  in  some  quarters  particularly  as  an  'uncharacteristic'  example  of  Ashton's 
work.  Tudor's  SHADOWPLAY  also  made  a timely  return  to  the  repertoire  after  far 

too  long  an  absence  - its  original  cast.  Park  and  Rencher,  still  carrying  their  roles 

with  success.  Dowell  shared  his  original  role  with  Eagling. 

6.  It  is  good  to  see  Nureyev's  production  of  LA  BAYADERE  back  in  the 
repertory  with  many  young  casts. 

7.  There  has  been  a worrying  drop  in  attendances,  and  although  some  of  the 

worst  houses  were  for  performances  when  MANON  replaced  opera  performances,  the 
general  trend  has  been  downwards.  The  Stravinsky  programmes  towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  however,  proved  immensely  popular  with  the  strong  musical  base 
enchancing  the  entire  triple  bill.  Elsewhere,  musical  standards  disappointed.  The 
season  in  the  Tent  at  Battersea  Park  started  with  a surprisingly  low  'advance'  but 
fortunately,  once  it  got  going,  there  was  a huge  trade  at  the  doors  and  on  many 

occasions  the  House  Full  notices  were  up.  The  management  was  delighted  with  large 

new  audiences.  In  Plymouth,  the  house  was  well  sold  within  hours  of  booking  but 
Manchester  proved  disappointing  and  only  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  sold  well.  ISADORA 
and  the  Triple  Bills  came  nowhere  near  the  forecast  estimates.  As  always,  the 
company  seemed  to  bloom  when  dancing  nightly  in  theatres  with  closer  audience 
contact  than  Covent  Garden  can  afford. 


8.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  attracting  the  world's  best  young  modern 
choreographers  to  work  for  the  company  are  regretted  and  Panel  hopes  that  long 
term  planning  will  ensure  that  this  problem  is  solved  before  too  long.  The  use  of 
guest  teachers,  Sulamif  Messerer  and  Erik  Bruhn,  was  valuable  and  Panel  hopes 
further  guest  teachers  will  be  invited  to  work  with  the  company. 


B/  SADLER'S  WELLS  ROYAL  BALLET 
Financial  Year  1981/S2 

Performancesj  London  Regions  Total  in  Britain  Overseas  Total 

28  141  169*  18  187 

Assessment  for  the  season  September  81  - June  82 


1.  New  productions  and  existing  works  given  in  the  season  included  works  by 
the  following  choreographers; 


Ashton:  FACADE,  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE,  LES  RENDEZVOUS,  SINFONIETTA 
Balanchine:  PRODIGAL  SON.  MEADOW  OF  PROVERBS,  NIGHT  MOVES.  Cranko:  THE 
TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW,  (CARD  GAME  was  cancelled  due  to  musicians'  strike). 
Fokine:  LES  SYLPHIDES.  Gore:  CONFESSIONAL.  Hynd:  PAPILLON.  Macmillan: 

CONCERTO,  DANSES  CONCERTANTES,  ELITE  SYNCOPATIONS,  THE  INVITATION 
QUARTET,  SOLITAIRE.  Petipa:  COPPELIA  (after  St  Leon:  Production  Wright),  SWAN 
LAKE,  GISELLE  (after  Coralli,  Production  Wright).  St  Leon:  LA  VIVANDIERE.  Van 
Manen:  TWILIGHT.  De  Valois:  CHECKMATE. 


*A  further  31  performances  were  cancelled  owing  to  a musicians'  strike. 
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2.  The  triumph  of  this  season  was  the  new  production  of  SWAN  LAKE  by 
Peter  Wright  and  Galina  Samsova  after  Petipa  with  Philip  Prowse  as  designer. 
Premiered  in  Manchester  and  since  performed  on  most  touring  dates  its  has  not  yet 
been  seen  in  London  as  the  back-stage  facilities  at  Sadler’s  Wells  do  not  permit  its 
staging  there.  Newly  thought  out,  the  work  contains  a stronger  narrative  sense  and 
less  padding  than  most  productions  of  this  ballet  and  its  shows  the  strength  of  the 
dancers  right  through  the  company.  It  is  an  important  acquisition.  Other  new 
productions  included  LA  VIVANDIERE  with  St  Leon's  choreography  revived  entirely 
from  the  notated  score.  A tricky  dance  piece  which  gradually  developed  from  a 
classroom  exercise  to  performance  style  through  a number  of  performances. 
MacMillan's  QUARTET  was  substituted  for  a previously  announced  NOCTUARY  and 
was  premiered  in  separate  sections  because  of  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
company  for  whom  it  was  created.  CONFESSIONAL  a solo  dance-drama  piece  by 
Walter  Gore,  was  an  interesting  revival  from  the  forties  and  THE  INVITATION  by 
MacMillan  was  brought  back  into  the  repertoire  after  an  absence  of  some  years  and 
was  a striking  revival  with  an  excellent  first  cast. 

3.  The  musicians'  strike  caused  enormous  problems,  not  only  because  of  the 
regrettable  need  to  cancel  three  touring  weeks  and  the  first  week  of  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Spring  season  but  because  of  the  difficulties  for  the  dancers  in  having  little  or 
no  rehearsal  time  with  orchestra  for  certain  works.  The  orchestra  were  asking  either 
to  be  taken  on  overseas  tours  or  to  be  paid  in  full  for  the  weeks  the  company  was 
performing  abroad.  Eventually,  the  management  negotiated  a guaranteed  contract  of 
35  weeks  a year,  of  which  about  26-28  could  be  with  SWRB  and  the  others  would  be 
found  by  the  Covent  Garden  management.  The  new  contract  should  mean  a reduction 

in  the  use  of  deputies  which  should  result  in  better  rehearsed  accompaniment  from 
the  pit. 


Once  again,  the  company  proved  its  essential  value  to  the  national  dance 
scene  and  in  particular  to  the  Council's  touring  programme.  Its  appearance 
throughout  the  season  covered  twelve  different  regional  dates  (Glasgow,  Leeds  and 
Stratford  were  lost  due  to  the  MU  strike)  and  included  three  weeks  in  the  Tent  in 
Plymouth  and,  for  the  first  time,  three  weeks  in  the  Tent  in  Milton  Keynes  where 
storm  and  tempest  caused  particular  hazards  but  there  were  no  actual  cancellations. 
The  company  toured  Yugoslavia  and  also  played  in  Monte  Carlo. 


t ^ Director  of  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  was  given  the  Evening 

Standard  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  Ballet  in  1981.  The  citation  noted 
that  It  was  for  his  production  of  SWAN  LAKE  for  the  encouragement  of  young 
talent  and  for  his  directorship  of  the  company.  It  is  indeed  a company  which  has  a 
strong  policy  for  new  creative  work  and  at  the  same  time  is  a repository  for  the 
historical  English  repertoire  of  Ashton  and  De  Valois. 


particularly  concerned  that  both  the  Royal  Ballet  Companies 

should  develop  their  educational  activities  and  iooks  forward  to  a report  on  this 
subject  shortly.  t' 


Jane  Nicholas 
September  1982 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  3 
SPONSORSHIP  AND  FUND-RAISING 


Report  by  Mrs  Bridget  M Howard,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 

1.  In  the  recent  past,  private  fund-raising  has  been  chiefly  in  respect  of  Phase  I 
of  the  Development  Programme.  Although  the  Development  Appeal  raised  £7  million 
in  private  money  (along  with  £2  million  from  the  Government  and  £1  million  from 
the  GLC),  this  has  made  it  very  much  harder  to  get  money  for  new  productions  etc. 
Equally,  recurrent  private  revenue  amounts  to  a very  small  fraction  of  total  income, 
some  5%.  Covent  Garden’s  present  fund-raising  includes: 

(1)  The  RoyaT  Opera  House  Trust. 

(2)  The  Friends  of  Covent  Garden  (not  primarily  a fund-raising  body). 

(3)  American  Friends  of  Covent  Garden. 

(4)  Premium  stalls. 

(5)  The  Development  Appeal  (see  Section  9). 

(6)  Merchandising  (the  subject  of  Section  18  and  not  further  considered 
here). 

(7)  Galas  which  have  benefited  the  Development  Appeal  and  the  Benevolent 
Fund. 

THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE  TRUST 

2.  The  Trust  was  set  up  in  1974,  both  to  find  sponsors  for  new  productions  and 
to  provide  a General  Fund  for  the  Opera  House. 

3.  The  predecessor  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  Trust  was  the  Royal  Opera  House 
Society,  set  up  in  1962  by  Sir  Leon  Bagrit;  this  became  somewhat  dormant  and,  in 
view  of  the  need  to  raise  money  from  private  sources,  Lord  Kissin  was  recruited  to 
the  ROH  board  with  the  specific  function  of  fund-raising.  He  took  the  Society  as  his 
starting  point,  modified  the  Articles  of  Association  and  changed  its  title  to  the 
Royal  Opera  House  Trust.  Lord  Drogheda  commented  that  this  initiative  was  the 
first  serious  effort  to  promote  sponsorship  of  new  opera  and  ballet  productions.  In 
his  view,  Corporate  membership  of  the  Trust  had  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  the 
Trust  with  a steady  income  and  building  up  a body  of  potential  sponsors. 

4.  There  are  at  present  15  Trustees.  The  Organising  Director  of  the  Trust  is 
Mrs  Robin  Hambro  who,  with  her  assistant  (Miss  Susan  Foil),  is  responsible  for  both 
Corporate  membership  schemes  and  for  all  sponsorship  matters. 

5.  Some  members  of  the  Trust  are  private  persons  but  many  are  drawn  from 
industry  and  commerce.  There  are  now  over  300  Corporate  members,  most  of  whom 
subscribe  between  £1,000  and  £5,000  a year  by  direct  donation  or  by  Deed  of 
Covenant.  Although  six  members  resigned  in  1982,  there  have  already  been  23  new 
subscribers  in  1983  and  the  Trust's  Organising  Director  is  hopeful  of  an  upsurge  of 
interest.  New  members  are  recruited  by  advertisements  in  the  ROH  programmes  and 
other  publications,  and  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Organising  Director  and  the 
Trustees.  There  is  a continuous  process  of  identification  of  likely  new  members, 
carried  out  by  perusal  of  the  financial  press  and  by  word  of  mouth. 
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6.  Corporate  members  have  priority  booking  throughout  the  season,  on  top  price 
seats;  they  can  (if  desired)  have  the  name  of  their  company  listed  in  the  nightly 
programme;  they  are  invited  to  attend  dress  rehearsals  of  major  productions;  they 
can  book  the  King's  Smoking  Room  for  dinners  and  drinks  in  the  intervals,  and  also 
have  priority  booking  at  a well  known  privately  owned  restaurant  near  the  Opera 
House.  They  receive  copies  of  the  About  the  House  magazine  (published  by  the 
Friends  of  Covent  Garden  Ltd),  the  ROH  Annual  Report,  programme  calendars  and 
notices  of  special  events. 

7.  Gold  Star  Membership  was  initiated  in  Spring  1983;  to  date  there  are  three 
participants,  who  pay  £5,000  a year.  Their  additional  privileges  include  free  tickets 
(four  seats  twice  a year,  or  two  seats  four  times  a year  - maximum  cost  per  seat 
£25);  free  parking  vouchers  with  the  seats;  backstage  tours;  they  receive  a 
complimentary  copy  of  the  ROH  Diary.  Gold  Star  Members  will  be  invited  to  the 
Royal  Opera  House  Trust  Box  for  one  performance  followed  by  supper  in  the  King's 
Smoking  Room;  on  a separate  occasion,  members  will  be  invited  to  a dinner  with  a 
special  guest  of  honour  including  artists  appearing  in  ROH  productions;  members  will 
also  be  invited  to  the  annual  reception  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Direct  sponsorship 

8.  Sponsors  are  sought  to  help  finance  any  one  type  of  event,  notably  new 
productions,  revivals,  school  matinees,  touring  seasons,  books  and  libretto,  or 
exhibitions.  There  is  also  more  extended  sponsorship,  eg.,  the  Midland  Bank  Proms, 
Barclays  International  for  foreign  tours.  Some  companies  prefer  to  make  a donation 
in  kind,  for  example  office  or  stage  equipment,  a service  (such  as  cleaning)  or  the 
supply  of  an  item  of  food. 

9.  The  Trust  office  is  responsible  for  arranging  with  the  sponsor  suitable 
exposure  for  it  and  the  House.  Occasionally,  this  may  cause  difficulties  in,  for 
example,  negotiating  the  size  and  position  of  the  sponsor's  name  on  posters  and 
advertisements,  but  all  parts  of  the  Administration  cooperate  in  assisting  the  sponsor 
to  achieve  his  objects  of  publicity  or  public  relations.  Arrangements  may  involve 
marketing,  programme  production,  catering,  rehearsal  attendance,  and  involvement 
with  the  principal  artists  appearing  in  the  production.  Commitments  are  usually  made 
two  to  three  years  in  advance  and  this  may  itself  create  problems  - for  example, 
when  the  1983  MANON  LESCAUT  production  had  to  be  borrowed  from  Hamburg  at 
almost  the  eleventh  hour;  sponsors  may  pull  out,  artists  may  change,  new  designers 

may  be  brought  in:  there  are  a range  of  complex  variables  with  which  the  Trust 
office  has  to  deal. 

10.  "Sponsorship  of  an  Evening"  is  a scheme  started  in  May  1983.  This  is 
intended  for  companies  who  wish  to  mark  a memorable  event  or  provide  a special 
ambience  for  entertainment.  For  £6,000  they  can  underwrite  the  cost  of  an  evening's 
production  and  receive  ten  complimentary  tickets  (with  the  option  of  purchasing 
further  seats);  the  sponsor's  credits  appear  on  the  programme  calender  and  on  the 
night  s programme.  The  Crush  Bar,  Lower  Foyer  and  King's  Smoking  Room  are  made 
available  to  entertain  guests  before,  during  and  after  the  performance.  Three 
companies  have  so  far  availed  themselves  of  the  scheme;  others  are  in 
correspondence  with  the  Organising  Director. 

Grants  and  donaticMns 

11.  Grants  and  donations  received  over  the  last  six  years,  including  grants  from 
the  Scottish  Arts  Council,  the  British  Council  and  local  authorities,  have  been  mainly 
in  support  of  new  productions;  touring  in  the  UK;  touring  overseas;  promenade 
performances;  and  school  matinees.  Details  are  given  in  Appendix  1;  a summary  is  as 
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follows,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  giving  is  intended  to 
increase  accessibility  to  the  ROH  in  London,  elsewhere  in  the  UK  and  abroad: 


% of 


1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980r-81 

19^1-82 

1982-83 

Totals 

total 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

New 

productions 

192 

185 

212 

400 

372 

190 

1,551 

40.7 

Touring  (UK) 

32.7 

& Proms 

107 

82 

98 

178 

385 

394 

1,246 

j 

Touring 

642 

16.9 

Overseas 

20 

8 

144 

70 

126 

274 

School 

matinees 

5 

24 

14 

30 

53 

50 

175 

4.6 

Miscellaneous 

_ 

- 

64(1) 

2 

75(2) 

54(3) 

196 

5.1 

TOTALS 

324 

299 

532 

680 

1,011 

962 

3,810 

100 

Notes: 

(1)  Includes  £44,000  from  The  American  Friends  of  Covent  Garden  and  Royal 
Ballet  Inc  in  support  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet  Season. 

(2)  Includes  £40,000  for  "Other  ROH  Promotions",  comprising  (A  CHRISTMAS 
CAROL),  funded  by  the  ROH  Trust  and  American  Friends,  and  The  Amadeus 
Quartet,  funded  by  Salomon  Bros  Int. 

(3)  Includes  £50,000  for  "Other  ROH  Promotions",  comprising  the  Royal  Academy 
Retrospective  Exhibition,  1732-1982,  funded  by  Commercial  Union  Assurance  pic. 

12.  The  pattern  of  giving  by  commercial  sponsorship  which  emerges  from  the 

data  given  in  Appendix  1 is  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  now  less  easy  than  it  was  to  attract  sponsors  for  new  productions, 
largely  - the  Chairman  believes  - because  of  the  ROH's  own  success  in 
raising  £7  million  from  private  sources  for  the  Development  Appeal. 

(2)  The  number  of  sponsors  willing  to  give  large  amounts  consistently  is 
limited  and  it  is  improbable  that  there  will  be  a big  increase  in  sponsorship 
funding,  but  there  are  major  exceptions  of  particular  importance  to  the 

House: 

Barclays  Bank  International  has  given  (in  support  of  overseas 
touring)  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  under  a four-year  agreement 
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Commercial  Union  Assurance  pic  has  given  in  four  of  the  last  six 
years. 

IBM  (UK)  has  given  in  three  of  the  last  six  years,  once  (1980-81) 
in  support  of  Schools  Matinees. 

The  Imperial  Group  has  given  in  four  of  the  last  six  years. 

The  Midland  Bank  pic  has  funded  all  Promenade  performances 
since  1972  and  ail  the  "Big  Top"  seasons. 

J Sainsbury  pic  has  given  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  since 
(1981-82)  in  support  of  Schools  Matinees. 

(3)  It  is  possible  from  time  to  time  to  secure  support  from  unaccustomed 
sources  in  respect  of  particular  events  or  tours. 

(4)  Some  assistance  may  from  time  to  time  be  available  from  charitable 
trusts  (including  the  Linbury  Trust,  Clore  Foundation  and  the  Sainsbury 
Charitable  Fund).  Here,  as  in  respect  of  such  other  giving  as  the  Midland 
Bank's  "Proms"  venture,  an  obvious  function  of  giving  has  been  in  the  past 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  in  future  making  ROH  products  accessible 
to  a wider  audience. 


(5)  The  donations  available  through  the  ROH  Trust,  which  supported  events 
during  the  years  1978/79-1981/82  to  the  tune  of  £1,367,000,  are  therefore 
valuable  (see  below),  but  - like  all  private  giving  - can  cover  only  a small 
function  of  the  ROM's  costs. 

(6)  The  same  is  true  of  donations  from  The  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 
(whkh  has  made  four  gifts  in  the  last  six  years)  and  American  Friends 
(which  has  also  make  four  gifts,  usually  in  support  of  touring  - to  or  from 
Covent  Garden). 

SpcMisorship  comparisons 


13.  The  annual  Charity  Statistics  review,  compiled  by  the  Charities  Aid 
Foundation,  includes  a tabulation  of  the  "Top  200  grant  seeking  charities"  in  the  UK, 
based  on  their  sponsorship  income.  The  top  ranking  charity  in  the  1982/83  list  was 
the  National  Trust,  with  a voluntary  income  of  £15,663,000.  The  Royal  Opera  House 
is  ranked  79th,  having  been  92nd,  134th  and  136th  in  the  years  since  1978/79.  Its 
sponsorship  income  in  1982/83  is  cited  as  £1,012,000;  this  did  not  include  the 
Development  Appeal  Fund  which  is  credited  with  a voluntary  income  of  £1,470,749. 
Only  three  other  arts  organisations  are  included  in  the  current  list  of  the  top  200 
charities:  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  (joint  142nd,  income  £490,000),  the 

Academy  (175th;  £374,000),  and  the  Glyndebourne  Arts  Trust 

vi/oxnj  £371j000/« 

ROH  Trust  income  and  expenditure 


14.  At  Appendix  2 is  a summary  of  the  income  and  expenditure  accounts  of  the 

Trust  from  1978/79-1981/82.  They  do  not  include  donations  in  the  form  of 
sponsorship  in  kind:  free  printing,  free  paper  for  the  nightly  programme,  free  eggs 

canteen,  free  dry-cleaning,  promotional  layouts,  professional 
advice,  etc;  these  can  approach  £100,000  worth  per  annum. 
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15.  Also  not  included  are  the,  sometimes  substantial,  payments  by  the  sponsor 
over  and  above  the  sponsorship  fee.  For  example,  one  recent  sponsor  spent  - as 
much  again  as  his  initial  sponsorship  on  tickets,  entertainment  and  programme 
advertising. 

16.  The  main  points  to  emerge  from  the  summary  are  these: 

(1)  Covenanted  donations  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  1978-82, 
from  £52,115  to  £132,590,  but  the  value  of  this  is  impaired  by  inflation. 

(2)  Other  donations  have  been  less  successful,  rising  from  £225,000  in  1978- 
79  to  £329,700  in  1980-81,  but  falling  back  to  £210,880  in  1981-82. 

(3)  Gross  income,  taking  account  of  both  covenanted  and  non-covenanted 
donations,  increased  from  £294,860  in  1978-79  to  £399,660  in  1981-82. 

(4)  The  Trust's  level  of  giving  has  increased  over  the  period,  from  £298,800 
in  1978-79  to  £462,340  in  1981-82,  but  the  Trust  still  entered  the  year  1982- 
83  with  reserves  of  £330,000. 

(5)  Overall,  the  Trust's  work  appears  to  have  been  effective. 

17.  Looking  ahead,  Mrs  Hambro  expects  an  increase  in  revenue  from  Corporate 
Membership.  There  is  already  for  1983/84  a sponsorship  commitment  of 
approximately  £130,000  with  one  or  two  more  items  awaiting  confirmation.  For  the 
period  1984/85,  the  sponsorship  commitment  to  date  is  £150,000, 

Future  work  and  functions  of  the  Trust 

18.  The  Opera  House  has  shown  the  scrutiny  team  a paper  proposing  that  the 
Trust  should  be  responsible  for  effecting  greater  co-ordination  of  the  fund-raising 
activities,  not  only  because  of  the  financial  situation  but  also  because  irritation  and 
confusion  is  caused  outside  the  House  by  the  multiplicity  of  fund-raising  activities. 
My  colleagues  and  I do  not  see  putting  the  Trust  in  the  lead  as  necessarily  the 
remedy;  we  regard  the  first  priority  as  being  for  the  Board  of  the  Opera  House  to 
decide  on  the  policy  and  the  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Administration,  which 
might  then  call  upon  the  Trust's  help. 

19.  The  paper  made  the  additional  suggestions  that  the  Trust  should  be  actively 
involved  with  all  fund-raising  activities  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the 
Trust  should  be  one  and  the  same. 

20.  It  seems  to  me  that  making  the  Trust  the  co-ordinating  body  would  not  only 

create  organisational  problems  at  a working  level,  but  would  also  tend  to  lessen  the 

effective  pursuit  of  the  Trust's  main  function.  Furthermore,  fund-raising  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  financial  management  of  the  ROH  and  must  in  my  view 
ultimately  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  and  the  Administration. 

21.  The  co-ordination  of  fund-raising  is  an  issue  of  major  importance.  My 

colleagues  and  I would  prefer  it  to  be  brought  together  within  the  Administration. 
The  job  would  be  to  prepare  a marketing/sponsorship  plan  which  would  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  Trust,  the  Board,  and  the  Administration.  The  Trust  is  an 

important  part  of  the  fund  raising  machinery  but  the  policy  must  be  the  Board's  and 
the  executive  agent  needs  to  be  the  Administration. 

22.  There  are  at  present  15  Trustees,  not  all  of  whom  play  a great  part  in  fund- 
raising activities.  The  problem  for  the  Opera  House  is  less  the  availability  of  the 
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Trustees  time  and  their  willingness  to  make  effort  than  their  capacity  to  bring  in 
the  money  needed.  The  Trust  might  care  to  consider  the  contribution  which  it 
Trustee  to  make  in  terms  of  personal  fund-raising  and  decide  whether 
dividual  annual  targets  should  be  set.  The  structure  of  the  Trust  might  also  be 
examine  to  determine  whether  a smaller  number  of  Trustees,  acting  in  a more 
fundf  ^ effective  means  of  spear-heading  the  raising  of 


FRIENDS  OF  COYENT  GARDEN 


+K*  principal  activity  of  the  Friends  of  Covent  Garden,  which  is  important  in 

the  ROH  as  a supporters  club,  is  "to  encourage,  promote  and  educate  the  public  in 
the  arts  of  opera  and  ballet".  The  organisation  was  founded  in  1962  by 

succeeded  as  Chairman  by  Sir  John  Sainsbury  in 
1969  and  by  Mr  Angus  Stirling  in  1981.  The  President  is  HRH  The  Prince  of  Wales: 
there  is  a Council  of  about  ^0  members;  and  a small  Committee  of  Management. 

+ secretariat  consists  of  the  Organising  Secretary 
( r Kensington  Davidson),  his  secretary,  four  full-time  and  two  part-time  officers. 


’ ^bout  16,000  Full  Members,  whose  subscription  is  now  £19.00  a 

year  and  150  American  Friends.  The  2,700  Junior  Associates  (under  26  years  old)  pay 
£/.00  annually  and  may  apply  for  vouchers  to  the  value  of  £54.00  a year  which  give 

amphitheatre  tickets.  Juniors  ^can 
also  obtain  five  special  vouchers,  each  worth  £3.00,  to  be  used  only  for  certain 

specially  indicated  in  the  ROH  programme;  furthermore,  at  the  Box 
discretion,  some  seats  at  specially  reduced  prices  are  made 
available  to  Junior  Associates  on  certain  days  one  hour  before  the  performance. 


26.  PrivUeges  of  the  Friends  include; 

Priority  booking 

Invitations  to  open  rehearsals 

Lunch-time  events 

A Christmas  party  in  the  theatre 

A free  magazine 

Special  merchandising  offers 

A bi-monthly  bulletin  of  information  about  special  events,  travel 
schemes,  TV  and  radio  broadcasts,  etc 

is  a separate  limited  company.  The  accounts  ior  the 

years  ending  31  July  show: 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

Surplus  (deficit) 

- 

(2,151) 

32,807 

22,383 

Accumulated  fund 

61,013 

58,862 

91,669 

114,052 

28.  The  annual 

staff  costs  have 

been; 

1978/79 

1979/80 

19W81 

1981/82 

£34,254 

£40,571 

£49,039 

£51,719 
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29.  Donations  by  the  Friends  have  been  given  in  recent  years  to,  for  example, 
the  Royal  Ballet  School,  the  Royal  Ballet  Choreographic  Group  and  the  National 
Opera  Studio.  They  gave  £50,000  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  Development  Appeal  and 
sponsored  the  250th  anniversay  performance  of  SEMELE  with  a donation  of  £40,000. 

30.  About  the  House  is  a glossy  70-page  magazine  which  has  established  and 
maintains  a high  standard  both  in  its  feature  and  the  layout.  It  is  published  three 
times  a year  and  sent  without  charge  to  Friends  and  certain  other  nominated 
persons;  it  is  on  sale  in  the  Box  Office  Bookstall,  price  £2.00  per  issue.  The  present 
print-run  is  18,000  copies  The  cost  of  the  magazine  in  the  period  1978  to  1982  was 


1978  1979  1980 

£25,697  £30,487  £30,853 


1981  1982 

£35,366  £40,429 


The  magazine  is  seen  by  the  ROH  as  having  significant  public  relations  value  world- 
wide. 
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APPENDIX  1 


GRANTS  AND  DONATIONS  (Source;  ROH  Annual  Reports) 
1977/78 

(a)  New  Productions 

COURT  OF  LOVE 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  - 

LOHENGRIN 
DIE  FLEDERMAUS 

MAYERLING 
IDOMENEO 

(b)  Touring  - United  Kingdom 

Midland  Bank  Ltd 

The  Sainsbury  Charitable  Fund  Ltd 
Greater  Manchester  Council 
West  Midlands  County  Council 

(c)  Touring  - Overseas 
Tehran  - British  Council 

(d)  Promenade  Performances 

Midland  Bank  Ltd  - 1977 

- 1978 

(e)  School  Matinees 
The  Linbury  Trust 

(f)  Miscellaneous 
TOTAL 


London  Celebrations  Committee 
for  1he  Queens  Silver  Jubilee 

The  Linbury  Trust 

The  Friends  of  Covent  Garden  Ltd 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co  Ltd 

Girocentrale  Vienna 

The  Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

IBM  United  Kingdom  Ltd 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co  Ltd 


£ 

192,000 


38,000 


20,255 


69,48^f 


5,000 


246 


324,985 
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1978/79 

(a)  New  Productions 


185,000 


L'AFRICAINE  - Imperial  Tobacco  Ltd 

DIE  ZAUBERFLOTE  - Creditanstalt  Vienna 

- The  Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

COPPELIA  - The  Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

(b)  Touring  - United  Kingdom 

Scottish  Arts  Council 
Midland  Bank  Ltd 

The  Sainsbury  Charitable  Fund  Ltd 
Plymouth  Corporation 

(c)  Touring  - Overseas 

Korea  - British  Council 
Athens  - British  Council 

(d)  Promenade  Performances 

THE  RING  - Midland  Bank  Ltd 

(e)  School  Matinees 

The  Royal  Opera  House  Trust 
The  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 
The  Linbury  Trust 

(f)  Miscellaneous 
TOTAL 


1979/80 

(a)  New  Productions 

PARSIFAL  and 
PAPILLON 
SWAN  LAKE 
RAKE'S  PROGRESS 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA 

(b)  Touring  (UK)  and  Promenade  Performances 

Midland  Bank  Ltd 
3 Sainsbury  Ltd 
Others 


- Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co  Ltd 

- Imperial  Group  Ltd 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust  and 

Mrs  Edgar  G Tobin 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 


34,794 

7,532 

47,648 

23,500 

442 

2^,916 

211,500 

98,347 
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143,560 


(c)  Touring-  Overseas 
The  British  Council 

The  American  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 
and  Royal  Ballet  Inc  ($30,000) 

(d)  School  Matinees 

Royal  Opera  House  Trust 
Linbury  Trust 

(e)  New  York  City  pallet  Season 

The  American  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 

and  Royal  Ballet  Inc  ($100,000) 

(f)  Other  Activities 


TOTAL 

1980/81 


(a)  New  Productions 

SIMON  BOCCANEGRA 

LES  CONTES 
D'HOFFMAN 

LULU 

MACBETH 

GISELLE 

RHAPSODY 


- IBM  United  Kingdom  Limited 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Imperial  Group  Limited 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Friends  of  Covent  Garden 

- The  Linbury  Trust 


(b)  Touring  (UK)  and  Promenade  Performances 

Midland  Bank  Ltd 
J Sainsbury  Ltd 
Scottish  Arts  Council 
West  Midlands  County  Council 

(c)  Touring  - Overseas 

Barclays  Bank  International 
The  British  Council 

(d)  School  Matinees 

IBM  United  Kingdom  Limited 

(e)  Other  Activities 


TOTAL 


13,500 

49,922 

21,379 

532,208 

400,000 


178,029 


70,000 


30,000 

2,200 

68Q,22~9 
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1981/82 

(a)  New  Productions 

DON  GIOVANNI 
SAMSON  et  DALILA 
ALCESTE 
SWAN  LAKE 

ILLUMINATIONS  and 
NAPOLI 

(b)  Touring  (UK)  and 
Promenade  Performances 

Greater  Manchester  Counil 
Manchester  City  Council 
Midland  Bank 
Norwest  Holst  Group 
J Sainsbury  pic 
West  Midlands  County  Council 

(c)  Touring  - Overseas 

American  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 
and  The  Royal  Ballet  Inc 
Barclays  Bank  International 
Barclays  Canada  Limited 
BP  Canada 
British  Airways 
Jaguar  Cars  Canada 
W H Smith  Canada  Limited 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Co 
Telestage  Associates  Limited 
The  British  Council 
The  Financial  Times  of  London 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

(d)  Schools  Matinees 

Royal  Opera  House  Trust 
J Sainsbury  pic 

(e)  Other  Royal  Opera  House 

Promotions 

A CHRISTMAS  CAROL  - Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- American  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Royal  Ballet  Inc 

The  Amadeus  Quartet  - Salomon  Brothers  International 


- Commercial  Union  Assurance  pic 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- (SWRB)  Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Anonymous 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 


372,000 


385,^08 


123,906 


53,000 


40,000 
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(f) 


Other  Activities 


35,365 


IL  TROVATORE 
The  Dance  Theatre 
of  Harlem 

Sundry  Donations 

TOTAL 
1982/83 

(a)  New  Productions 

FALSTAFF 
SEMELE 

THE  SWAN  OF 
TUONELA 

(b)  Touring  (UK)  and 

Promenade  Performances 

Greater  Manchester  Council 

IBM  UK  Ltd 

Midland  Bank 

3 Sainsbury  pic 

West  Midlands  County  Council 

(c)  Touring  - Overseas 

Barclays  Bank  International 
The  British  Council 

(d)  Schools  Matinees 
The  Clore  Foundation 

(e)  Other  Royal  Opera  House 

Promotions 

Royal  Academy 

Exhibition  - Commercial  Union  Assurance  pic 

(f)  Other  Activities 
Sundry  Donations 

TOTAL 


- Imperial  Group  Limited 

- American  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 

and  The  Royal  Ballet  Inc 

- Mrs  Sue  Hammerson  and  Others 


- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Royal  Opera  House  Trust 

- Friends  of  Covent  Garden 

“ 3ohn  Player  & Sons 
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1,011,679 

190,000 

394,350 

274,260 

50,000 

50,000 

3,478 

962,088 
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APPENDIX  2 


ROH  TRUST  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
INCOME 

Covenanted  donations  including 
income  tax  either  recovered  or 
to  be  recovered 

Donations  not  under  covenant 

Deposit  interest 

Sundry 

Gross  income 

EXPENDITURE 

Salaries  and  wages 

Sundry 

Fees 

Sunday  expenses 
Donations  given 
Depreciation 

Total  expenditure 

SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

ACCUMULATED  RESERVES 
brought  forward 

ACCUMULATED  RESERVES 
carried  forward 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

52,118 

82,820 

106,147 

132,587 

224,909 

251,733 

329,679 

210,859 

17,764 

34,130 

48,054 

40,448 

65 

4,832 

21,066 

15,768 

294,856 

373,515 

504,964 

399,662 

9,607 

12,829 

14,919 

16,611 

- 

7,613 

18,140 

15,768 

1,180 

1,900 

300 

570 

2,357 

2,474 

4,308 

3,861 

298,792 

192,627 

408,240 

462,339 

94 

94 

151 

108 

312,030 

214,924 

427,918 

483,489 

(17,174) 

150,978 

58,906 

(99,595) 

137,678 

120,504 

271,482 

330,388 

120,504 

274,482 

330,388 

230,793 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  4 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  5 

royal  opera  HOUSE;  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  BY  PERFORMING  COMPANY 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  6 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  ANALYSIS  OF  HOUSE  RECEIPTS 


OPERA 

House  receipts 
House  performances 
Average  receipts  per 
performance 

Annual  percentage  increase 
Percentage  of  paid  admissions 
to  capacity  attendance 
Percentage  of  receipts  of 
maximum  box  office 

BALLET 

House  receipts 
House  performances 
Average  receipts  per 
performance 

Annual  percentage  increase 
Percentage  of  paid  admissions 
to  capacity  attendance 
Percentage  of  receipts  of 
maximum  box  office 

VISITING  COMPANIES 

House  receipts 
House  performances 
Average  receipts  per 
performance 

TOTAL 

House  receipts 
House  performances 
Average  receipts  per 
performance 

Annual  percentage  increase 


Financial 

year 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

(£000^) 

2166 

2222 

2785 

3160 

3577 

(number) 

145 

130 

125 

124 

142 

(£000) 

14.94 

17.09 

22.28 

25.49 

25.19 

23.4% 

14.4% 

30.4% 

14.4% 

(1.2%) 

91% 

88% 

94% 

92% 

84% 

90% 

88% 

92% 

88% 

80% 

(£000^) 

1077 

1467 

2172 

2006 

1967 

(number) 

104 

120 

144 

130 

115 

(£000) 

10.36 

12.23 

15.08 

15.43 

17.10 

20.5% 

18.1% 

23.3% 

2.3% 

10.8% 

91% 

92% 

90% 

87% 

87% 

91% 

90% 

89% 

84% 

85% 

(£000) 

630 

244 

148 

(number) 

- 

44 

— 

17 

13 

(£000) 

- 

14.32 

- 

14.35 

11.38 

(£0003) 

3243 

4319 

4957 

5410 

5692 

(number) 

249 

294 

269 

271 

270 

(£000) 

13.02 

14.69 

18.43 

19.96 

21.08 

24.7% 

12.8% 

25.5% 

8.3% 

5.6% 

Notes 

(1)  These  statistics  have  been  extracted  from  the  published  accounts.  The  box  office 
revenue  used  for  management  accounts  purposes  is  adjusted  for  private  funding  used  o 

subsidise  seat  prices  at  the  Proms. 

(2)  Other  promotions  are  not  included  in  this  analysis. 

(3)  Premiums  from  Corporate  Members  are  included  in  House  receipts. 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  7 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  SUMMARY  OF  PERFORMANCES 

Financial  year 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

ROYAL  OPERA 

House 

UK 

Overseas 

145 

130 
21  (b) 

125 

124 

21  (g) 

142 

145 

151 

125 

145 

142 

ROYAL  BALLET 
House 
London 
UK 

Overseas 

104 

7 

48  (a) 

120 

6 

46  (c) 

135 
14  (e) 

121 
56  (h) 

115 
24  (k) 
21  (k) 
10  (1) 

159 

172 

149 

177 

170 

SADLER'S  WELLS 
ROYAL  BALLET 
House 
London 
UK 

Overseas 

41 

175 

56 

152 

9 
13 
140 
30  (f) 

9 

32 

144 

18  (1) 

47 

122 

73  (m) 

216 

208 

192 

203 

242 

VISITING  COMPANIES 

House 

- 

44  (d) 

~ 

17  (J) 

13  (n) 

OTHER  PROMOTIONS 

House 

London 

9 

8 

16 

5 

20 

9 

6 

4 

9 

24 

25 

15 

4 

TOTALS 

House 

London 

UK 

Overseas 

258 

41 

182 

48 

302 

72 

158 

67 

274 

33 

154 

30 

280 

38 

165 

74 

274 

71 

143 

S3 

529 

599 

491 

557 

571 

(a)  Korea,  USA  and  Greece,  dune  197S 

(b)  Korea  and  Japan,  September  1979 

(c)  USA,  Canada  and  Mexico,  July  1979 

(d)  The  National  Ballet  of  Canada, 
Martha  Graham  Dance  Company  and 
The  New  York  City  Ballet 

(e)  Liverpool,  May  19S0 

(f)  Far  East,  September  19S0 

(g)  Manchester,  May  1981 


(h)  USA  and  Canada,  July  1981 

(i)  Yugoslavia,  October  1981  and 

Monte  Carlo,  December  1981 

(j)  The  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

(k)  Plymouth,  Manchester  and 
Battersea,  May  to  July  1982 

(l)  Venice  and  Rome,  August  1982 

(m)  Far  East,  October  1982 

(n)  The  Ballet  de  L 'Opera  de  Paris 
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SECTION  2,  ANNEX  8 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  SUMMARY  OF  NEW  PRODUCTIONS 

Financial  year 


1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  1983/84 


Opera 


New  productions 
Major  revivals 
Hired  in  productions 
Fees 


Sponsorship 
Net  Cost 

Royal  Ballet 

New  Productions 
Major  revivals 
Hired  in  productions 
Fees 


Sponsorship 

Net  cost 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

New  Productions 
Major  revivals 
Hired  in  productions 
Fees 


Sponsorship 
Net  cost 


Total 


New  Productions 
Major  revivals 
Hired  in  productions 
Fees 


Sponsorship 

Net  cost  of  new  productions 


No 

£000 

No 

£000 

No 

£000 

No 

£000 

No 

£000 

No 

£000 

2 

137 

5 

339 

4 

650 

3 

519 

2 

262 

4 

325 

__ 

1 

7 

3 

23 

2 

68 

2 

53 

2 

35 

1 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

180 

- 

55 

- 

81 

- 

81 

— 

84 

63 

134 

3 

230 

6 

427 

7 

754 

5 

671 

4 

378 

9 

674 

135 

_ 

125 

- 

355 

- 

235 

- 

155 

- 

425 

3 

95 

6 

302 

7 

399 

5 

436 

4 

223 

9 

249 

1 

21 

1 

17 

7 

59 

3 

231 

5 

185 

6 

150 

- 

- 

2 

99 

1 

69 

7 

88 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

18 

49 

- 

44 

- 

31 

- 

26 

1 

21 

3 

134 

8 
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35 

- 

45 

- 

45 

- 

- 

- 
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1 

21 

3 

99 

8 
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10 
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6 

217 

6 

68 

5 

84 

6 

95 

5 

68 

4 
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4 

90 

5 

81 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 
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19 
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40 
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22 

- 

21 

- 

21 

- 

13 

- 

18 

- 

21 

6 

114 

6 

116 

5 

89 

5 
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6 

127 

6 
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50 

- 

51 

- 

- 

- 

92 

- 

35 

- 

86 

6 

64 

6 

65 

5 

89 

5 

88 

6 

92 

6 

56 

8 

242 

12 

451 

16 
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10 

905 

11 

537 

15 

556 

1 

8 

3 

106 

4 

92 

10 

168 

5 

73 

3 

75 

1 

38 

w 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

180 

77 

- 

120 

- 

151 

141 

— 

112 

“■ 

181 

10 

365 

15 

677 

20 

1020 

20 

1214 

16 

722 

21 

992 

185 

_ 

211 

400 

- 

372 

- 

190 

- 

619 

10 

ISO 

15 

466 

20 

620 

20 

842 

16 

532 

21 

373 

Note 

(1)  Costs  include  materials,  in-house  labour,  and  fees  to  designers  and  choreographers. 

(2)  The  1983/84  sponsorship  of  £619,000  includes  £284,000  not  specifically  identified  when  the  budget 
approved. 
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SECTION  3 


SADLER’S  WELLS  ROYAL  BALLET 
Preface 


1.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  came  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  in  1936.  Before  that  the  Company  had  been  under  the  management  of  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  It  was  founded  by  Miss  (now  Dame)  Ninette  de  Valois  in  1946 
as  a replacement  for  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  (now  the  Royal  Ballet)  when  it 
transferred  to  Covent  Garden. 

2.  During  its  ten  years  at  the  Sadler's  Wells,  the  Company  established  its  own 
identity  and  a reputation  for  creativity  and  quality  of  performance.  It  introduced 
into  its  repertory  over  50  different  ballets,  of  \^hich  half  had  been  especially 
created  for  it.  It  combined  the  classics  with  works  by  such  already  established 
d^oreographers  as  Mr  (now  Sir)  Frederick  Adi  ton  and  Miss  Andree  Howard.  But 
importantly  also,  its  repertory  included  many  ballets  created  from  within  the 
Company,  not  least  works  by  Mr  John  Cranko  and,  later,  Mr  (now  Sir) 
Kenneth  MacMillan.  It  has  continued  this  policy  of  creation  from  witiiin  through  to 
the  present  day.  The  Company  also  Included  amongst  its  dancers  such  great  names 
of  the  fifties  as  Nadia  Nerina,  Svetlana  Beriosova,  Elaine  Fifield  and  David  Blair,  all 
of  whom  were  drawn  upon  by  the  Covent  Garden  Company.  It  was  in  fact  a training 
ground  for  the  Covent  Garden  Company. 

3.  In  1956  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  ran  into  financial  difficulties  and  was 
unable  to  support  the  ballet  company.  As  a result  the  Company  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Opera  House.  It  lost  its  own  name  of  Sadler's  Weils  Theatre  Ballet  and 
became  for  the  next  20  years  the  "touring  arm"  of  the  Royal  Ballet. 

4.  The  Company  led  a nomadic  existence,  travelling  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  UK  and  touring  overseas.  It  achieved  a substantial  and  loyal  following  in  the 
regions.  It  had  no  facilities  in  London  to  call  its  own  anci  when  recuperating  from 
one  arduous  tour  and  preparing  for  the  next  it  had  to  fit  in  as  best  it  could  around 
the  Royal  Ballet,  who  themselves  were  in  cramped  conditions  at  the  Royal  Ballet 

School. 


5.  The  Company  took  into  its  repertory  a number  of  works  from  the  Royal 
Ballet.  But  new  works  continued  to  be  specially  created  for  it  - in  particular  by 
Ashton  and  MacMillan.  The  size  of  the  Company  increased  to  more  than  60,  and  it 
was  able  to  perform  the  larger  ballets  including,  for  the  first  time,  SWAN  LAKE  in 

its  entirety. 


6.  The  one  difficult  period  in  its  history  occurred  in  1970.  The  Company  was 
pruned  drastically  to  25  dancers  and  it  became  an  experimental  New  Group.  This 
change  was  generally  unpopular  with  its  audiences.  The  policy  was  reversed  and  the 
size  of  the  Company  increased  to  35.  It  was  never  to  return  to  its  former  size, 

however. 


7.  In  1976  the  Company  was  given  its  own  name  again  - this  time  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  - and  its  strength  increased  to  a Company  of  45  dancers.  In  l^7^ 
it  was  given  its  own  London  base  at  the  theatre  in  which  it  first  started  life,  the 
Sadler's  Wells,  although  remaining  under  he  wing  of  he  Royal  Opera  House  and 
retaining  its  touring  function.  The  Associate  Director  of  ttie  Royal  Ballet,  Mr  Peter 
Wright,  who  had  had  special  responsibility  for  ttie  "touring  arm  since  1970,  became 

its  Director. 
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8.  Today,  the  Company  attaches  great  importance  to  its  own  name  and  own 

base.  The  "own  base"  enables  technical  standards  to  be  maintained  and  ballets  to  be 
better  rehearsed  through  the  availability  of  studios  whose  quality  is  worlds  apart 

from  those  endured  on  tour.  It  also  provides  the  Company  with  the  opportunity  for 
regular  London  seasons.  The  Sadler’s  Wells  stage  is  however  one  of  the  smallest  on 
which  it  has  to  perform  with  the  result  that  its  new  production  of  SWAN  LAKE 
cannot  be  accommodated  there. 

9.  The  "own  name"  gives  the  Company  a sense  of  identity,  pride  and  stability. 

It  has  also  given  them,  as  the  Director  describes  it,  "a  pioneering  spirit  and  a 

competitive  sharpness".  The  Company  is  clear  in  its  mind  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
"touring  arm"  of  the  Royal  Ballet  but  its  "sister". 

10.  The  Company  has  come  full  circle  in  its  history.  The  differences  are  that  it 
is  now  part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a touring 
Company.  An  important  similarity  with  the  past  is  that  it  is  a source  of,  and  testing 
ground  for.  Choreographic  talent;  and  it  continues  to  draw  upon  the  Royal  Ballet 
School  for  its  young  dancers. 

OBJECTIVES 

11.  I attach  at  Annex  1 a statement  of  ballet  policy  by  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
The  objectives  of  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  are  the  same  as  for  the  Royal 
Ballet  and  can  be  summarised  as: 

(1)  To  preserve  the  19th  century  classics  and  the  Company’s  heritage. 

(2)  To  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  Company  and  the  art  form  through  the 
creation  and  staging  of  new  works,  based  on  the  classical  technique. 

(3)  To  reach  the  widest  possible  audience  at  home  and  overseas. 

12.  The  Company  shares  also  with  the  Royal  Ballet  the  policy  of  excellence  in 
the  production  and  presentation  of  ballet.  This  bears  upon  not  only  the  physical 
trappings  of  a production  (sets,  costumes  etc)  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  on  the 
quality  of  dancers,  choreography,  orchestra  and  staff.  It  includes  recruiting  and 
retaining  top  quality  dancers  (mostly  from  the  Royal  Ballet  School);  ensuring 
adequate  rehearsal  time;  maintaining  a high  technical  standard;  stimulating  the 
Company  to  give  of  its  best;  exciting  the  audience  through  the  type  and  variety  of 
work;  and  securing  the  best  musical  standards. 

13.  The  essential  difference  from  the  Royal  Ballet  is  in  its  function,  which  is  to 
tour.  It  takes  out  to  the  regions  the  heritage  of  the  Royal  Ballet  hn  terms  of 
standards,  style  and  works);  its  own  productions  of  the  classics;  and  ballets  which 
are  unique  to  itself. 

THE  COMPANY  AS  PART  OF  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE 

14.  In  interpreting  its  objectives  and  determining  its  level  of  activity,  the 

Company  is  subject  to  the  artistic  and  financial  influences  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House. 

15.  The  Board  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  through  the  Ballet  Sub-Committee, 
chaired  by  the  Hon  Colette  Clark,  is  informed  of  the  proposed  repertory  for  the 
year  ahead  and  of  plans  for  new  productions.  No-one  in  the  Company  to  whom  I 
spoke  disagrees  with  the  potential  value  of  exposing  artistic  ideas  in  this  way;  but 
its  potential  is  felt  to  be  weakened  by  what  was  described  as  a general  lack  of 
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active  interest  by  the  Board.  The  Company  has  a sense  of  being  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind.  I was  told  that,  of  the  Board  members,  only  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ballet  Sub-Committee  (the  Hon  Colette  Clark)  and,  very  occasionally.  Sir  John 
Sainsbury  get  out  to  see  them  on  tour.  This  is  depressing  for  the  Company.  It  means 
also  that  the  Board  has  only  a limited  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Company’s 
capabilities  and  achievements  on  which  to  base  its  decision-making. 

16.  The  Company  is  more  free  than  the  Royal  Ballet  of  the  physical  contraints 
of  being  a part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House.  It  does  not  have  to  compete  for  stage 
time  with  opera,  being  either  at  its  own  base  (The  Sadler’s  Wells)  or  on  tour;  and  it 
has  its  own  orchestra,  running  wardrobe  and  stage  staffs.  It  is  however  dependent  on 
the  Royal  Opera  House  production  departments  for  its  sets  and  costumes.  And  when 
it  performs  at  Covent  Garden  it  will  use  the  Royal  Opera  House  orchestra,  unless  it 
is  unavailable. 

17.  Its  financial  performance  however  impacts  on  the  finances  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  and  vice  versa.  This  is  because  the  Company  is  not  separately  funded 
by  the  Arts  Council  - its  operating  deficit  has  to  be  financed  out  of  the  main  grant 
to  the  Royal  Opera  House.  As  a consequence  its  budgetary  demands  have  to  be 
weighed  up  by  the  Royal  Opera  House  Board  and  Administration  against  the  demands 
of  other  sections  of  the  House.  And  the  financial  difficulties  facing  the  House  this 
year  have  meant  that  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  has  had  to  reduce  its  touring 
commitments  to  14  weeks.  This  compares  with  an  average  17i  weeks  over  the 
previous  four  years  and  the  16  weeks  which  at  the  time  the  decision  was  taken,  the 
Director  believed  the  company  could  have  achieved  this  year,  given  its  other 
commitments. 

18.  On  the  question  of  the  Company's  funding,  the  Arts  Council  report  on  Opera 
and  Dance  argues  that  "the  Royal  Ballet  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  might,  to 
their  general  advantage,  be  funded  and  managed  separately  from  the  Royal  Opera" 
(paragraph  40.3).  I am  unclear  as  to  the  "general  advantage"  that  would  be  secured. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  would  have  been  more  able  to 
maintain  its  level  of  touring  activity  this  year  under  a regime  of  septate  funding. 
The  Northern  Ballet  Theatre,  for  example,  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  number  of 
touring  weeks  in  1983/84  from  20  to  16;  and  the  London  Festival  Ballet  is  expecting 
to  reduce  its  touring  weeks  from  12  to  ten. 

19.  A disadvantage  of  separate  funding  is  that  the  Company  would  have  only 
itself  to  look  to  in  the  face  of,  for  example,  inadequate  Arts  Council  support  or  an 
unexpected  short-fall  in  revenue.  Under  the  present  arrangements  it  can  in  principte 
look  to  other  parts  of  the  House  to  cushion  it  financially.  An  unexpected  short-fall 
in  revenue  might  be  off-set  by  an  unexpected  increase  in  revenue  by  the_  Royal 
Opera  or  Royal  Ballet;  or  a necessary  and  agreed  increase  in  spending  might  be 
financed  out  of  savings  elsewhere  in  the  House. 

20.  The  extent  to  which  this  theoretical  flexibility  can  be  made  to  work  in 
practice  will  depend,  amongst  other  things,  on  the  adequacy  of  the  annual  grant  to 
the  Royal  Opera  House  and  on  the  ranking  of  the  Company's  activities  by  the  Royal 
Opera  House  Board  in  its  list  of  priorities.  Apart  from  a general  uplifting  in  the 
Royal  Opera  House  grant  (dealt  with  separately  in  this  report),  I believe  the 
following  recommendati<ms  would  help  to  ensure  that  the  Company  is*  fairly  an 
reasonably  funded  without  the  disadvantages  of  separate  funding: 

(1)  The  Government  should  agree  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  the 

Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  a level  of  activity  which  the 

Company  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve. 
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(2)  The  Government  should  make  available  to  the  Royal  Opera  House 
sufficient  funds  to  support  the  level  of  activity  so  stated  and  agreed. 

(3)  A member  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  Board  should  be  designated  as 
having  "special  responsibility"  for  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet.* 

21.  Recommendations  (1)  and  (2)  would  ensure  greater  clarity  as  to  the 
Government's  purposes  and  objectives  in  funding  the  Company;  and  a level  of 
financial  support  whic±i  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  Company  to  meet  those  purposes 
and  objectives.  It  would  still  be  open  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  to  make  more 
resources  available  to  the  Company;  and  the  Royal  Opera  House  would  retain  the 
flexibility  of  using  any  unexpected  underspend  to  off-set  unexpected  overspends 
elsewhere  in  the  House  and  vice  versa.  Recommendation  (3)  - which  should  apply 
also  to  the  Royal  Ballet  - is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Ballet 
Sub-Committee  has  the  support  of  a Board  member  who  will  have  visited  the 
Company  on  tour;  have  a thorough  understanding  of  the  Company's  artistic  objectives 
and  finances;  and  through  his/her  knowledge  is  best  able  to  represent  the  Company's 
interests  to  the  Board  and,  equally  important,  the  Board's  interests  to  the  Company. 
I recognise  that  there  is  a limit  to  which  a non-executive  Board  can  be  expected  to 
become  "experts"  on  the  various  parts  of  the  House.  I believe  however  that  this 
recommendation  will  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  and  create  a healthier  tension  between  the  Board  and  the  Company. 

THE  REPERTORY 

22.  The  Company  has  an  active  repertory  of  around  40  ballets,  including  eight 
which  are  full-length.  In  keeping  with  its  objectives,  12  can  be  described  as  19th 
century  classics;  14  as  heritage;  and  14  as  contemporary,  but  based  on  the  classical 
tectinique. 

23.  Up  to  30%  of  the  repertory  are  identical  to  works  performed  by  the  Royal 
Ballet  ie  same  ballet,  same  designs.  This  proportion  is  diminishing  however  as  "^e 
Company  establishes  its  new-found  identity;  as  more  of  the  Royal  Ballet's 
productions  become  too  big  for  the  smaller  company  to  tour  with;  as  a policy  for 
different  productions  and  designs  for  the  classics  is  implemented;  and  as  more  new 
works,  specially  choreographed  for  and  from  within  the  Company,  enter  the 
repertory. 

24.  The  rest  of  the  repertory,  excluding  the  classics,  is  dominated  by  Ashton, 
MacMillan  and,  to  only  a limited  extent  these  days,  the  late  John  Cranko.  These  are 
the  works  which  have  given  the  Company  its  identity  over  the  years.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  Company's  and  the  nation's  heritage. 

25.  The  Company  aims  to  add  one  new  full-length  and  two  or  three  new  one-act 
ballets  each  year;  or,  in  the  absence  of  a new  full-length  work,  four  or  five  new 
one-acts.  New  works  are  regarded  as  essential  to  the  Company's  vitality,  preventing 
it  from  fossilisation.  The  Arts  Council  report  on  Opera  and  Dance  noted  that  "the 
arts  must  develop  or  stagnate  and  eventually  die"  (paragraph  10).  New  works  serve 
to  expand  and  refresh  the  repertory;  to  maintain  the  creative  adrenalin  of  the 
Company;  and  to  develop  the  art-form.  Sir  Kenneth  MacMillan  occasionally  creates 
new  works  for  the  Company.  But  its  main  sources  of  new  works  today  are  Mr  David 
Bintley  and  Mr  Michael  Corder.  Mr  Bintley  has  recently  been  given  the  title  of 
Company  Choreographer;  Mr  Corder  was  a dancer  with  the  Royal  Ballet  until  the 
end  of  last  season.  In  addition,  Mr  Jonathan  Burrows,  a dancer  with  the  Royal  Ballet 
has  created  works  for  the  Company;  and  several  other  SWRB  dancers  have  created 
ballets  for  workshop  performances.  The  Company  thus  continues  to  act  as  an  outlet 
for  new  choreographic  talent  just  as  it  did  in  the  1950s  for  MacMillan  and  Cranko. 


*The  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  has  argued  that  in  addition  the 
Ballet  Sub-Committee  should  co-opt  a member  who  can  represent  the  regional 
interest  of  ballet.  106 
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26.  The  Company  is  in  its  work  preserving  the  past  and  creating  the  future.  A 
measure  of  its  success  is  not  only  the  great  breadth  of  repertory  which  is  currently 
active,  or  the  new  works  which  it  is  creating  but  also  the  200  or  so  different 
ballets  and  extracts  from  the  bigger  works  which  it  has  staged  since  it  was  founded 
in  1946. 


27.  The  Company  has  the  largest  and  most  varied  repertory  of  the  touring  ballet 
companies  in  the  UK.  The  Arts  Council  Assessor  has  commented  that  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  is  a most  valuable  dance  company,  doing  a high  standard  of  work 
and  highly  creative  (see  Section  11).  I endorse  that  view. 

ACTIVITIES 

28.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  is  the  most  active  of  the  three  Royal  Opera 
House  companies,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  performances  each  year.  In  the  period 
1979/80  to  1982/83,  the  Company  put  on  an  average  210  performances  a year.  Of 
this  number  140  were  in  the  regions,  40  in  London  and  30  overseas.  To  achieve  this 
high  number  of  performances  in  the  regions  has  involved  17^  weeks  touring,  on 
average.  The  range  over  the  period  was  192-235  performances  and  15-19  weeks  of 
touring. 

29.  The  total  UK  audience  which  the  Company  reached  on  average  each  year  in 
the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83  was  of  the  order  of  220,000.  It  makes  every  effort  to 
maximise  its  audience  by  giving  eight  performances  a week  in  the  regions  and  seven 
performances  a week  at  Sadler's  Wells.  (It  has  cut  out  most  of  its  mid-week  schools 
matinees  at  Sadler's  Wells  owing  to  the  pressure  of  rehearsals.) 

30.  Its  level  of  activity  is  comparable  with  that  of  other  touring  ballet 
companies.  For  example,  in  1982/83,  the  total  number  of  performances  of  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  compared  with  London  Festival  Ballet,  Northern  Ballet 
Theatre  and  Ballet  Rambert  was  as  follows: 


UK 

Overseas 

Total 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet: 

169 

73 

242 

London  Festival  Ballet: 

189 

8 

197 

Northern  Ballet  Theatre: 

190 

3 

193 

Ballet  Rambert: 

118 

19 

137 

The  high  number  of  overseas  performances  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  in 
1982/83  was  exceptional.  The  Company  toured  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the  Far 
East  for  three  months  whereas  normally  it  would  not  expect  to  be  overseas  for  more 
than  six  weeks.  In  1981/82  for  example  its  UK  performances  numbered  a more 
typical  185. 

31.  The  Company  would  as  a general  rule  aim  to  perform  in  the  regions  for  17- 
18  weeks  of  the  year  (140  performances);  at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  for  six 
weeks  (42  performances);  and,  since  1980,  overseas  for  up  to  six  weeks. 

32.  Included  in  the  UK  touring  programme  will  be  a three-week  season  in  "The 
Tent".  The  Tent  is  actually  a Big  Top.  It  has  a seating  capacity  of  around  1,200  and 
is  taken  to  areas  of  the  country  lacking  a theatre  or  one  of  sufficient  size  to  take 
the  Company.  This  year  the  Tent  season  was  in  Exeter;  in  previous  years  it  has  been 
in  Cambridge,  Milton  Keynes,  Plymouth,  Sheffield  and  Battersea  Park.  The  Tent  is 
immensely  popular  with  audiences  and  Company.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  stages  on 
which  the  Company  dances;  whilst  its  attractiveness  as  a means  of  taking  ballet  to 
the  people  is  enhanced  by  the  top  seat  price  of  £7,50,  compared  with  £9.00  on 
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average  in  regional  theatres.  It  is  not  without  its  problems  however,  especially  when 
it  rains  or  a gale  blows  or  there  is  a heatwave. 

33.  Having  visited  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  during  its  successful  Tent 
season  in  Exeter  - it  played  consistently  to  full  houses  - I believe  the  Tent  to  be  an 
excellent  concept.  It  is  a credit  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  to  have  pioneered  the 
Tent  in  1974  when  the  Royal  Ballet  gave  a two-week  season  in  Plymouth.  It  is  a 
credit  also  to  the  Midland  Bank  who  have  continued  to  sponsor  some  of  the  costs.  It 
exemplifies  an  essential  purpose  of  public  subsidy  in  making  dance  widely  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  Arts  Council  report  on  Opera  and  Dance  noted  that  "there  remain 
some  significant  gaps  in  the  regular  provision  of  opera  and  dance  outside  London, 
although  provision  is  to  a certain  extent  determined  by  the  existence  or  otherwise  of 
already  suitable  venues"  (paragraph  28.1).  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  (and  Royal 
Ballet)  has  overcome  the  problems  of  a lack  of  suitable  venue  by  means  of  the 
Tent.  I recommend  that  the  Arts  Council  encourages  other  touring  companies  to 
follow  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet's  lead  - Ballet  Rambert  have  already  done  so 

- and  to  allocate  funds  for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  I believe  that  an  annual  Tent 
season  in  Battersea  Park,  perhaps  drawing  together  a number  of  dance  companies, 
would  be  an  equally  valuable  exercise.  The  Royal  Opera  House  is  considering  an 
annual  season  in  Battersea  Park  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  and  Royal 
Ballet  performing  there  in  alternate  years.  The  SWRB  welcome  this  partly  as  a way 
of  bringing  ballet  to  the  ordinary  family;  and  partly  also  as  a regular  large  stage 
facility  in  London  enabling  it  to  perform  its  bigger  ballets  before  a London  audience 

- SWAN  LAKE,  for  example,  cannot  be  performed  at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  I 
endorse  the  idea  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  to  have  an  annual  Tent  season  in 
Battersea  Park. 

34.  Over  the  year  the  Company  will  visit  a dozen  or  so  different  towns  and 
cities,  staying  for  just  one  week  in  each,  with  the  exception  of  Birmingham  which  is 
regarded  by  the  Company  as  its  second  base  and  is  visited  three  times  a year.  The 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Mr  Paul  Findlay,  organises  the 
theatres  to  be  visited  and  negotiates  the  theatre  c±iarges.  He  does  so  in  consultation 
with  the  Arts  Council.  Around  80%  of  the  theatres  visited  are  the  same  from  year 
to  year.  In  any  particular  city  it  will  aim  to  put  on  three  programmes  in  a week, 
although  in  practice  this  reduces  to  two  in  half  the  places.  Three  programmes  a 
week  is  regarded  as  generally  necessary  in  terms  of  sustaining  audience  and  dancers' 
interest;  and  of  showing  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  Company's  breadth  of 
repertory.  In  a tour  lasting  several  weeks  the  same  programmes  will  be  shown  at 
more  than  one  venue,  at  a saving  in  transport,  rehearsal  and  other  costs.  But  the 
scope  for  this  efficiency  in  programming  will  be  subject  to  considerations  of.  what 
will  sell  and  what  the  theatre  managers  will  accept.  Account  has  to  be  taken,  for 
example,  of  the  ballets  performed  by  the  Company  on  its  previous  visit;  of  what 
other  companies  have  performed  recently  at  the  same  theatre  or  in  the  same  area; 
of  known  audience  likes  and  dislikes;  etc. 

33.  The  Company  reaches  the  biggest  regional  audience  of  the  touring  ballet 
companies.  This  is  helped  by  the  fact  that  over  73%  of  its  activity,  touring  week, 
performances  etc  is  in  the  regions  compared  with  30%  for  the  London  Festival 
Ballet;  that  it  performs  in  medium  to  large  theatres;  and  that  it  puts  on  eight 
performances  a week.  Comparisons  of  audience  levels  in  the  UK  in  1982/83  are  as 
follows: 
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Regions 


Total 


Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet: 
London  Festival  Ballet: 
Northern  Ballet  Theatre*: 
Ballet  Rambert: 


152,000 

126,249 

89,512 

80,316 


204,000 

289,249 

118,655 

87,510 


36.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  total  UK  audience  figure  is  lower  than 
London  Festival  Ballet's  partly  because  of  its  fewer  UK  performances  in  1982/83; 
and  partly  also  because  half  of  London  Festival  Ballet's  performances  are  in  the 
2350  seat  Coliseum  and  2380  seat  Festival  Hall.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet's 
London  base  has  only  1500  seats. 

37.  The  Company's  London  appearances  at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  tend  to  be 
in  three  two-week  blocks,  although  this  financial  year  because  of  the  timing  of  its 
season  at  Covent  Garden,  it  has  reduced  its  number  of  weeks  at  Sadler's  Wells  to 
4j.  It  will  normally  put  on  four  to  five  different  programmes  spread  over  each  two- 
week  season.  In  1982/83  it  played  to  a Sadler's  Wells  audience  of  52,000,  which 
represents  80%  of  capacity.  It  does  not  believe  that  it  can  sustain  good  audience 
levels,  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  a year  - in  1982/83  it  performed  there  for  seven 
weeks, 

38.  The  Company  will  occasionally  have  a season  at  Covent  Garden  when  the 
Royal  Ballet  is  away.  It  gave  nine  performances  there  this  year  spread  over  four 
weeks  and  was  highly  successful,  playing  to  around  90%  capacity  on  average.  It 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  play  at  Covent  Garden.  The  audience  is  different  from 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  and  conquering  new  audiences  helps  the  creative  spirit; 
there  is  a sense  of  glamour  and  occasion  about  the  house  which  is  exhilarating  for 
the  Company;  the  relatively  large  stage  is  attractive  to  dancers  as  well  as  this  year 
enabling  its  new  production  of  SWAN  LAKE  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
London;  and  the  rehearsal  facilities  are  excellent.  The  last  time  the  Company  played 
there  however  was  in  1981,  when  it  managed  to  fill  only  67%  of  the  seats  on 
average. 

39.  In  addition  to  its  UK  performances,  the  Company  undertakes  an  overseas  tour 
most  seasons.  It  toured  the  Far  East  for  six  weeks  in  1980;  visited  Yugoslavia  for 
ten  days  and  Monte  Carlo  for  a week  in  1981;  toured  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
the  Far  East  for  three  months  in  1982;  and  is  off  to  Canada  for  six  weeks  this 
Autumn.  Before  1980  its  overseas  touring  commitments  were  less  frequent,  and  less 
substantial,  with  the  consequence  that  the  number  of  performances  in  tie  UK  were 
consistently  over  the  200  level.  The  overseas  commitments  of  the  Company  and  their 
financing  are  arranged  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Mr  Paul 
Findlay, 

40.  The  Company  finds  overseas  touring  a great  challenge  and  uplifting  to 
morale,  although  it  can  be  exhausting.  It  is  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  dancers  to 
play  before  different  audiences;  and  to  see  other  ballet  companies  at  work.  The 
Company's  management  feels  a great  sense  of  responsibility  and  pride  in  placing 
their  product  on  the  international  market  and  in  acting  as  "cultural  ambassadors". 

41.  Overseas  tours  have  to  be  self-financing  however.  The  Arts  Council  grant 
cannot  be  used  to  subsidise  the  costs  of  the  tour  - under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Arts  Council.  This  invariably  means  obtaining  sponsorship  to  supplement  the  fees. 
The  British  Council  offers  some  financial  support;  but  since  1980  the  . main 


* Regional  figure  for  Northern  Ballet  is  for  performances  away  from  its  home  base 
of  Manchester. 
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sponsorship  has  come  from  Barclays  Bank  International  (as  it  has  for  the  Royal 
Ballet).  This  reliance  on  self-generated  revenue  contrasts  with  European  companies 
whose  overseas  tours  are  often  sponsored  by  their  Governments. 

The  table  below  summarises  the  activities  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 
over  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83  and  as  planned  for  1983/84-. 


Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  (Activities) 


Financial  Year 

SWT 

Number 

House 

of  Performances 
UK  Abroad  Total 

SWT 

Number  of  Weeks 
House  UK  Abroad 

1979/80 

56 

~ 

152 

- 

208 

8 

20 

- 

1980/81 

13 

9 

140 

30 

192 

2 

3 17i 

6 

1981/82 

32 

9 

144 

18 

203 

2 18 

3 

1982/83 

47 

- 

122 

73 

242 

7 

15i 

11 

1983/84 

31 

9 

112 

39 

191 

4 14 

6 

43.  A noticeable 

feature 

of  the  table 

is  the 

distinct 

falling  off 

in  UK 

performances  and  touring  weeks.  In  1982/83  this  is  explained  by  the  very  heavy 
three  month  tour  of  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the  Far  East.  The  Company  would 
not  wish  to  undertake  such  an  extended  tour  again.  This  is  partly  because,  combined 
with  its  other  commitments,  it  was  too  strenuous  for  the  dancers,  but  more 
importantly  because  of  its  adverse  effect  on  its  UK  commitments.  In  1983/8^, 
however,  the  number  of  touring  weeks,  including  the  Tent,  has  been  held  down  to  14 
(and  regional  performances  to  112)  for  financial  reasons.  This  compares  with  the  16 
weeks  (128  performances)  which,  at  the  time  the  decision  was  taken,  the  Company 
would  have  been  prepared  to  undertake.  As  stated  previously,  the  Ij  week  reduction 
(11  performances)  in  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  season,  derives  from  the  timing  of 
its  season  at  Covent  Garden. 

44.  As  explained  in  later  sections  of  the  report,  each  touring  week  fails  even  to 
finance  the  variable  costs  of  performances.  In  regional  theatres,  the  Company  is 
budgeted  to  have  a revenue  shortfall  of  around  £15,000  per  week  in  1983/84. 
Reducing  -frie  level  of  touring  activity  is  seen  by  the  Royal  Opera  House  as  one  of 
the  means  of  holding  down  the  Company's  net  costs  in  the  present  financial  crisis. 
This  action  is  however  undermining  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Company.  It  also  means 
that  the  main  body  of  fixed  resources  (dancers,  staff  and  orchestra)  is  under-utilised, 
although  as  it  turns  out  the  Director  will  use  one  of  the  reduced  weeks  as  extra 
rehearsal  for  a new  production  of  PETRUSHKA.  The  Royal  Opera  House  regrets  that 
it  has  been  forced  into  this  situation.  The  Arts  Council  Assessor  is  unhappy  also.  But 
as  stated  previously,  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  is  not  alone  in  having  to  reduce 
its  activities  for  financial  reasons.  For  the  future  however  it  is  important  that  the 
Company  is  enabled  to  return  to  its  previously  higher  level  of  activity  in  the 
regions.  This  is  important  for  the  Company's  audiences  and  loyal  supporters;  for  the 
Company  itself;  and  for  the  value  for  money  to  be  had  from  public  funds,  the  large 
part  of  which  is  expended  on  the  overheads  of  dancers,  staff  and  orchestra.  The 
extra  cost  of  touring  for  16  rather  than  14  weeks  in  1983/84  would  have  been 
£30,000  which  compares  with  the  Company’s  total  funding  requirement  of  £1.73 
million.  I make  recommendations  on  this  point  later  in  the  report. 
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FINANCING  THE  COMPANY'S  ACTIVITIES 


45.  In  1982/83  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  spent  on  its  budget  £2.39  million 
(excluding  the  salary  of  the  Director  and  such  overheads  as  premises,  maintenance  of 
sets/costumes  and  press  office,  which  are  currently  borne  on  the  budgets  of  other 
parts  of  the  House).  It  earned  £0.77  million  at  the  box  office  and  received  private 
sponsorship  of  £0.19  million.  Its  budget  deficit,  to  be  financed  out  of  the  £10.45 
million  Arts  Council  grant  to  the  Royal  Opera  House,  thus  amounted  to  £1.43 
million.  Unlike  some  other  ballet  companies,  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  receives 
grants  only  from  the  Arts  Council,  via  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

46.  A comparison  of  expenditure  and  income  over  the  period  1979/80-1983/84  is 
as  follows: 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/8^ 

Em 

Em 

Em 

Em 

Em 

Expenditure 

1.57 

1.61 

2.23 

2.39 

2.38 

Income 

box  office 

0.61 

0.53 

0.67 

0.77 

0.67 

sponsorship 

0.11 

0.07 

0.24 

0.19 

0.11 

Deficit 

0.85 

1.01 

1.32 

1.43 

1.60 

47.  In  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83  expenditure  rose  by  52%  and  income  by 
33%.  This  difference  in  the  rates  of  increase  in  expenditure  and  income  led  to  a 
68%  rise  in  the  Company's  funding  requirement;  and  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to 
be  financed  out  of  grant  went  up  from  54%  to  60%. 

48.  The  size  of  the  deficit  in  1982/83  was  held  down  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  Company  undertook  an  extended  overseas  tour  and  had  only  22  j weeks  of 
performances  in  the  UK  compared  with  28  in  1979/80.  If  the  SWRB  had  maintained 
its  UK  activity  at  the  1979/80  level,  expenditure  would  have  been  around  £250,000 
higher;  income  £190,000  higher;  and  the  funding  requirement  £60,000  higher.  Because 
the  extra  costs  of  overseas  tours  have  to  be  self-financing  under  the  terms  of  the 
Arts  Council  grant,  there  is  the  irony  that  it  is  better  from  the  funding  body's  point 
of  view  to  send  the  Company  overseas  than  to  have  it  perform  in  the  UK.  Such 
short-term  savings  however  are  achieved  at  the  expense  of  UK  audiences  getting  less 
value  for  money  from  the  main  body  of  the  grant. 

49.  The  dominant  influences  on  the  level  of  expenditure  are  such  people-related 
costs  as  wages,  subsistence  and  overtime.  They  account  for  around  70%  of  the 
overall  costs  and  over  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83  many  of  the  individual 
elements  have  risen  by  between  75%  and  100%.  These  substantial  rates  of  increase 
are  discussed  below. 

50.  The  expenditure  figures  in  the  table  exclude  certain  overheads  eg  salaries  of 
the  Director  and  Press  Officers;  premises  costs;  wages  of  production  department 
personnel  engaged  in  making  sets  and  costumes  for  the  Company.  The  Finance 
Department  has  estimated  that  these  overheads  would  add  around  £3p0,000  to  the 
cost  of  the  SWRB,  giving  a total  expenditure  figure  for  1982/83  of  around  £2.69 
million  and  a funding  requirement  of  £1.73  million.  But  this  is  very  much  a first 
shot  at  allocating  out  such  overheads  and  any  comparisons  with  other  companies 
must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only. 
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51.  The  expenditure  (including  those  costs  not  usually  allocated  to  the  Company) 
and  revenues  of  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  in  1982/83  compare  with  those  of 
other  touring  companies  as  follows: 


Expenditure 

Revenue 

Deficit 

Em 

£m 

£m 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

2.69 

0.96 

1.73 

London  Festival  Ballet* 

2.90 

0.94 

1.96 

Northern  Ballet  Theatre* 

0.85 

0.28 

0.59 

Ballet  Rambert 

0.91 

0.35 

0.56 

52.  The  relative  magnitudes  are  interesting  more  as  a perspective  than  for 
purposes  of  direct  comparison.  The  four  companies  have  different  objectives  and 
repertoires;  are  different  in  size;  undertake  different  amounts  of  touring  with 
different  numbers  of  performances;  and  have  access  to  theatres  of  different 
capacities  and  therefore  different  box  office  earning  potential.  All  are  factors  which 
impact  on  the  revenues  and  expenditures. 


53.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  differences  are  as  follows: 


(1)  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  has  50  dancers  compared  with  London 
Festival  Ballet's  73,  Northern  Ballet  Theatre's  26  and  Ballet  Rambert's  17. 

(2)  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  puts  on  eight  performances  a week;  as  does 
the  London  Festival  Ballet.  Ballet  Rambert  gives  six  performances  and 
Northern  Ballet  Theatre,  seven. 


(3)  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  will  aim  for  16-18  weeks  touring  in  the 
regions  compared  with  London  Festival  Ballet's  12  weeks;  Ballet  Rambert's 
15-16  weeks;  and  Northern  Ballet's  20  weeks  outside  Manchester  (reducing  to 
16  this  year). 


(4)  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  will  put  on  two  to  three  programmes  a 
week,  one  of  which  will  usually  be  a triple  bill;  London  Festival  Ballet  will 
put  on  one  to  two,  mainly  full-length  ballets;  Northern  Ballet  Theatre  will 
put  on  one,  invariably  full  length  on  tour;  and  Ballet  Rambert  will  put  on 
two,  never  full  length. 


(5)  Ballet  Rambert  is  a modern  ballet  company  tending  therefore  to  have 
light  sets,  uncomplicated  costumes  and  no  properties;  this  contrasts  with  the 
other  companies  whose  full  length  works  in  particular  demand  big  sets,  a 
variety  of  costumes,  wigs,  properties  etc. 


54.  There  is  however  one  factor  which  causes  the  expenditures  of  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  to  appear  relatively  high  in  relation  to  its  size  and  the  other 
differences  mentioned  above  and  that  is  the  wage  rates  paid  to  dancers  and 
orchestra.  If,  for  example,  London  Festival  Ballet  were  to  increase  the  wages  of  its 
dancers  by  around  50%  and  the  wages  of  its  orchestra  when  on  tour  by  15%,  to  be 
broadly  on  a par  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  its  total  expenditure  would 
increase  by  around  £300,000.  This  would  increase  its  grant  requirement  to  £2.26 
million.  I return  to  the  question  of  rates  of  pay  in  paragraph  87  et  seq  below. 


Tr®??  the  whole  of  the  deficits  of  SWRB  and  Ballet  Rambert  are  funded  by 
the  Arts  Council,  the  Arts  Council  provided  only  £0.37  million  of  Northern  Ballet's 

and  93  rilhinn^T  ‘/"^"ced  mainly  by  the  Greater  Manchester  Council) 

fnnH^n'^r  ^^tival  Ballet's  (the  remainder  being  financed  by  the  Greater 

London  Council).  Note  also  that  Festival  Ballet's  total  grants  fell  short  of  its 
funding  requirement  by  £100,000.  ® 
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55. 


A further  perspective  is  offered  as  follows  (based  on  1982/83  data): 


grant*  as 

grant*  per 

grant*  per 

grant*  per 

% of  costs 

£ of  revenue 

performance 

seat  sold 

(UK) 

SWRB 

64% 

£1.80 

£7149 

£8.48 

Festival  Ballet 

67% 

£2.08 

£9949 

£6.78 

Northern  Ballet 

69% 

£2.10 

£3,056 

£4.95 

Ballet  Rambert 

61% 

£1.60 

£4,087 

£6.40 

56.  The  grant  to  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
costs,  per  £ of  revenue  and  per  UK  seat  sold  is  upwardly  biased  in  1982/83  as  a 
result  of  its  extended  overseas  tour.  I estimate  that  in  a more  normal  year  it  would 
have  achieved  an  extra  16  performances  in  the  UK  and  reached  an  additional  25,000 
UK  audience  at  an  extra  net  cost  (and  grant  requirement)  of  around  £22,000.  On 
this  basis,  the  grant  as  a percentage  of  costs  would  reduce  to  63%;  the  grant  per 
seat  sold  would  reduce  to  £7.64;  and  grant  per  £ of  revenue  would  reduce  to  £1.69. 
The  total  number  of  performances  however  would  reduce  from  242  to  215  and  the 
grant  per  performance  would  therefore  increase  to  £8139. 

57.  The  difficulties  of  comparison  between  the  companies  (referred  to  in 
paragraphs  52  and  53)  apply  equally  here.  One  can  only  look  for  whether  the  ratios 
are  excessively  out  of  line,  given  the  differences  in  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
Companies.  L would  make  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  SWRB  grant  as  a percentage  of  costs  and,  reiatedly,  grant  per  £ of 
revenue  compares  favourably  with  other  companies,  being  higher  only  than 
the  much  smaller  Ballet  Rambert. 

(2)  The  SWRB  grant  per  performance  is  higher  than  Ballet  Rambert  and 
Northern  Ballet  Theatre  which  is  to  be  expected  given  their  lower  absolute 
level  of  grant,  reflecting  their  much  smaller  sizes  and  less  complicated 
repertory.  The  SWRB's  higher  number  of  performances  has  however  helped  to 
keep  down  the  grant  per  performance  and  reduce  the  differences  between  it 
and  the  other  companies. 

(3)  The  SWRB  grant  per  performcince  is  lower  than  London  Festival 
Ballet's,  which  is  to  be  expected  given  the  SWRB's  smaller  grant  and  higher 
number  of  performances.  The  difference  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be  owing 
to  the  more  "generous"  wages  of  dancers  and  orchestra  in  SWRB  and 
therefore  enhanced  grant  requirement.  If  the  pay  of  London  Festival  Ballet  s 
dancers  and  orchestra  were  brought  into  line  with  SWRB,  and  the  grant 
raised  accordingly,  it  would  add  £1,500  to  London  Festivals  grant  per 
performance. 

(4)  The  SWRB  grant  per  seat  sold  is  higher  than  each  of  the  other 
companies.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  two  smaller  companies 
(Rambert  and  Northern  Ballet)  given  its  higher  absolute  level  of  grant.  The 
SWRB's  higher  audience  figures  means  however  that  whereas  it  receives  three 
times  as  much  grant  as  Rambert  and  Northern  Ballet,  its  grant  per  seat  sold 
is  only  30-70%  higher.  The  SWRB  grant  per  seat  sold  is  higher  than  London 
Festival  Ballet's  (despite  its  lower  absolute  level  of  grant)  because  SWRB 
plays  a greater  proportion  of  its  performances  in  smaller  theatres,  thus 
reducing  its  total  audience  figures.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  if  dancer  and 
orchestra  wages  of  London  Festival  Ballet  were  brought  into  line  with  SWRB, 
the  higher  grant  requirement  would  add  £1.03  to  London  Festival  Ballets 

grant  per  seat  sold. 


* Grant  is  shorthand  for  "funding  requirement." 
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58.  Apart  from  differences  in  pay  structure  between  the  companies  (to  which  I 
return  later),  there  is  nothing  in  the  comparisons  of  aggregate  data  to  suggest  that 
alarm  bells  should  be  rung  in  the  case  of  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  given  its  size, 
its  repertory  and  its  level  of  activity. 

WHERE  THE  AGGREGATE  EXPENDITURE  ARISE 

59.  The  expenditures  borne  on  the  budget  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  can 
be  broken  down  into  three  main  categories: 

(1)  Salaries  and  general  expenses  of  the  basic  company  of  dancers,  staff 

and  orchestra. 

(2)  Costs  directly  attributable  to  performances  in  London  and  on  tour. 

(3)  Costs  of  new  productions  and  refurbishments. 

60.  The  first  category  of  expenditure  is  incurred  regardless  of  the  level  of 
activity.  It  follows  on  from  the  decision  to  have  a permanent  company  of  a size 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  repertory  and  its  associated  orchestration;  and 
to  pay  the  performers  and  staff  a "fair"  wage.  It  accounts  for  54%  of  the 
Company's  total  costs,  amounting  to  £1.29  million  in  1982/83. 

61.  The  second  category  of  expenditure  is  the  extra  costs  of  getting  the  show  on 
the  road  and  onto  the  stage.  They  represent  the  additional  people,  over  and  above 
the  permanent  staff,  required  to  dress  the  performers  and  set  the  stage;  the  extra 
musicians  and  dancers  needed  for  particular  programmes;  the  overtime  which  is 
necessarily  worked  when  the  Company  is  on  the  go  seven  days  a week;  the  publicity 
and  advertising  needed  to  attract  the  audiences;  and  the  travel  and  transport 
required  to  move  people  and  equipment  around  the  country.  And  for  the  75%  of  the 
time  that  the  Company  is  touring  the  regions,  there  is  the  heavy  expense  of 
subsistence,  which  follows  directly  from  the  size  of  the  Company  and  the  nationally 
negotiated  rates.  The  total  level  of  expenditure  in  this  category  is  directly  related 
to  the  number  of  performance  weeks;  and  the  expenditure  per  week  is  partly 
dependent  on  venue  and  programme  and  partly  unavoidable  through,  for  example,  the 
payment  of  subsistence.  It  accounts  for  41%  of  the  total  budget,  amounting  to  £0.99 
million  in  1982/83  (including  the  variable  costs  of  the  orchestra). 

62.  The  third  category  of  expenditure  follows  on  from  the  creative  activity  of 
the  Company  in  terms  of  the  number  and  type  of  new  works;  and  the  number  of 
ballets  requiring  refurbishment.  It  accounts  for  5%  of  the  total  budget  for  the 
Company,  being  £105,000  in  1982/83.  The  budget  covers  materials  and  design  fees 
for  new  works  and  general  repairs  and  maintenance  of  sets  and  costumes  in  the 
active  repertory;  but  excludes  the  wages  of  Royal  Opera  House  production 
department  personnel. 

63.  An  analysis  of  how  the  levels  of  expenditure  in  each  of  the  categories  has 
changed  over  the  years  is  complicated  particularly  by  the  way  in  which  the 
orchestra  costs  are  accounted  for.  Prior  to  1982  the  orchestra  was  hired  by  the 
week  and  as  such  the  total  cost  would  be  classified  under  the  heading  "extra  costs 

• The  orchestra  is  still  substantially  accounted  for  in  this  way, 
despite  the  fact  that  since  1982  the  basic  46  orchestra  players  have  been  hired  on  a 
35  week  contract  and  are,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a fixed  cost;  any 
extra  players  are  hired  by  the  session/week.  I believe  that  it  will  be  more  helpful  to 
the  Royal  Opera  House  and  Company  management  if  the  basic  cost  of  the  46  player 
orchestra  were  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  fixed  costs  of  the 
Company  (dancers  and  staff)  and  I recommend  that  for  future  years  this  change  be 
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made  to  the  management  accounts.  This  will  enable  calculations  as  to  the  effect  on 
costs  of  a change  in  the  level  of  activity  to  be  more  easily  calculated.  I recommend 
in  addition  that  the  cost  of  overtime/extra  sessions  should  be  distinguished  in  tine 
management  accounts  from  the  cost  of  extra  players. 

64.  In  the  table  below  the  costs  of  the  orchestra  are  shown  as  a separate 
category.  For  1982/83  and  1983/84  these  costs  are  separated  into  fixed  and  variable, 
a distinction  whi<±»  is  not  applicable  to  the  earlier  years.  The  data  on  "extra  costs 
of  performances"  thus  excludes  all  orchestra  costs.  In  principle  the  variable  orchestra 
costs  should  be  allocated  to  the  extra  costs  of  performances. 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

1(3).  Salaries  and 
General  Expenses  of: 

dancers 

383.6 

496.8 

609.1 

711.3 

745.8 

staff 

167.8 

221.3 

233.3 

279.3 

289.0 

expenses 

28.2 

23.3 

33.3 

47.0 

40.3 

379.6 

743.6 

898.1 

1037.8 

1075.1 

1(b)  Orchestra 

Fixed 

Variable 

|226.3 

(192.2 

( 

^243.7 

232.0 

103.3 

263.9 

110.0 

2.  Extra  Costs  of 

669.o(2S) 

603.9(19i) 

937.3(221) 

892.3(221) 

g09.3(18i) 

Performances* 

3.  Production 

103.3 

126.0 

Costs 

80.7 

74.3 

143.0 

TOTAL 

1333.6 

1614.2 

2222.3 

2390.9 

2384.3 

Average  Earnings 

100 

119.8 

133.7 

143.4 

N/A 

Index 

Retail  Price  Index 

100 

116.0 

128.3 

137.3 

N/A 

65  The  fixed  salaries  and  expenses  of  dancers  and  staff  have  increased  by  79% 
in 'the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83.  The  major  influence  is  the  85%  increase  in  the 
wages  bill  of  dancers.  This  is  explained  as  follows: 

n)  The  basic  pay  of  dancers  increased  by  60%.  This  included  a once-for-all 
17%  incre^T  (spre'^d  over  1980/81  and  1981/82)  to  bring  the  hourly  rates  of 
3th  year  corps  de  ballet  into  line  with  3rd  year  chorister.  Previously  there 
had  Len  parity  between  weekly  rates  but  the  corps  had  a 

That  there  should  be  linkage  between  5lh  year  corps  and  3rd  year  Aonster 
had  been  reaffirmed  in  the  late  1970's  through  an  enquiry  on  behalf  of 
Equity  and  the  Royal  Opera  House  by  Sir  Donald  Albery. 

(2)  The  number  of  Senior  Principal  and  Principal  dancers  on  itidividually 
Sgotiated  salaries  increased  from  five  to  six;  and  the  differential  between 


» Figures  in  brackets  for  extra  costs  of  performances  are 
performances. 
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the  number  of  weeks  of 


negotiated  salaries  and  the  basic  pay  for  the  grade  widened  eg  in  1979/80 
the  maximum  differential  was  21%  whereas  in  1982/83  the  maximum 
differential  was  50%.  This  change  in  the  remuneration  of  senior  dancers  has 
increased  the  wage  bill  by  £28,000  compared  with  if  the  1979/80  numbers 
and  differentials  had  been  maintained. 

(3)  There  has  been  some  grade  drift.  The  number  of  soloists  has  increased 
by  six  and  Principals  by  one  with  an  off-setting  decrease  of  seven  in  the 
number  of  "artists".  This  has  added  £21,000  to  the  dancers  wage  bill 
compared  with  1979/80  grade-mix. 

(4)  Contributions  to  the  Resettlement  Fund  for  dancers  have  risen  from  the 
equivalent  of  3.6%  of  the  wage  bill  in  1979/80  to  4.8%  in  1982/83,  adding 
£9,000  to  the  wage  costs.  This  mirrors  a change  in  the  contribution  rates. 

(5)  In  1982/83  there  was  an  overtime  bill  of  £30,000  arising  mainly  from 
performances  and  rehearsals  on  bank  holidays.  This  is  budgeted  to  reduce  to 
£15,000  in  1983/84.  In  1979/80  there  was  no  overtime  over  and  above  that 
included  in  the  basic  pay  of  dancers. 

66.  The  wage  bill  for  staff  has  increased  by  66%.  There  was  one  more  member 
of  staff  in  1982/83  compared  with  1979/80;  and  the  basic  pay  of  staff  has  increased 
by  60%  in  line  with  dancers. 

67.  Expenditure  on  the  orciiestra  has  increased  by  57%  over  the  period.  This  is 
broadly  in  line  with  the  increase  in  the  basic  pay  of  the  orchestra  since  1979/80.  It 
is  above  the  increase  in  average  earnings  in  the  economy  generally  reflecting 
adjustments  that  were  made  to  the  pay  of  the  orchestra  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
the  Musicians  Union  promulgated  rates  for  London.  In  1979/80  the  orchestra's  basic 
pay  was  20-25%  below  the  London  rates.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  number 
of  weeks  for  which  the  orchestra  received  payment  in  1982/83  compared  with 
1979/80,  despite  the  change  from  hiring  by  the  week  to  a 35  week  context.  In 
1979/80  the  Company  had  a very  high  level  of  activity. 

68.  The  dip  in  expenditure  on  the  orchestra  that  occurred  in  1980/81  is  explained 

by  a reduced  level  of  activity  by  the  SWRB.  The  number  of  weeks  of  performances 
in  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  and  in  the  provinces  reduced  from  28  in  1979/80  to  19^  in 
1980/81.  The  substantial  increase  in  expenditure  in  1982/83  (46%)  compared  with 
1981/82  reflects  the  move  to  a 35  week  contract.  It  should  be  noted  however  that 
whilst  the  full  cost  of  the  35  week  contract  is  borne  on  the  budget  of  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet,  the  orchestra  is  also  employed  in  support  of  the  Royal  Ballet 
and  visiting  complies.  This  year,  for  example,  they  will  be  engaged  for  six  weeks 
on  non-SWRB  activities  representing  20%  of  their  performing  weeks.  The  orchestra 
costs  attributed  to  the  SWRB  in  the  table  above  are  thus  exaggerated  to  the  tune  of 
around  £70,000.  I recommend  that  for  future  years  where  the  SWRB  orchestra  is 

employed  on  other  activities  "contras"  should  be  shown  in  the  SWRB  accounts  so 

that  an  accurate  picture  of  the  costs  associated  with  SWRB  activities  can  be  had. 

69.  Expenditure  associated  with  the  extra  costs  of  performances  increased  by 
33%  between  1979/80  and  1982/83.  On  the  other  hand  the  Company  performed  in  the 
UK  for  only  22^  weeks  in  1982/83  compared  with  28  weeks  in  1979/80.  If  allowance 
is  made  for  this,  by  a pro  rata  increase  in  the  1982/83  figure,  allowing  for  the 
changed  mix  of  touring  and  London  weeks,  the  extra  costs  of  performances  would  be 
£1,130,000,  which  represents  a 70%  increase  since  1979/80.  There  were  big  increases 
in  costs,  allowing  for  differences  in  the  number  of  weeks  of  performances,  in 
1980/81  and  1981/82  (around  25%  each  year).  The  dip  in  expenditure  in  1982/83, 
compared  with  1981/82,  reflects  more  London  performances  and  less  touring  - the 
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latter  being  more  expensive.  Allowing  for  these  differences,  and  the  fact  also  that 
the  1981/82  expenditure  total  includes  around  £65,000  of  cancellation  charges,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  costs  in  1982/83  was  a more  reasonable  9%. 


70  The  big  increases  in  the  extra  costs  of  performances  in  1980/81  partly 
reflects  inflation  generally  (Retail  Price  Index  up  16%  and  Average  Earnings-  Index 
UD  20%);  partly  a move  towards  the  presentation  of  bigger  ballets  and  more  complex 
sets  eg  the  technically  complex  PAPILLON  was  introduced  into  the  repertory;  and 
partly  a change  in  the  method  of  paying  local  labour.  On  the  latter  point,  local 
labour  used  to  be  paid  in  cash  but  in  1980  their  payments  went  through  the  payroll. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  rate  of  payment  had  to  be  increased  to  compensate 
for  "deductions'*  which  naturally  follow  from  formalised  methods  of  payment. 

71  In  1981/82  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  economy  generally  slowed  down  to 
around  12%,  but  the  influences  of  the  bigger  ballets  continued  (SWAN  LAKE 
introduced  into  the  repertory).  In  addition,  nationally  negotiated  subsistence  rates 
were  increasing;  and  there  was  a substantial  30%  increase  in  publicity  expenditure. 


72.  I return  later  (paragraph  110  et  seq)  to  the  detail  of  increases  in  the  costs 
of  touring. 

73.  Expenditure  on  new  productions  cannot  readily  be  compared  over  a period  of 
time  being  dependent  on  the  number  and  type  of  new  productions.  The  substantial 
increase  in  1981/82,  for  example,  reflects  the  new  production  of  SWAN  LAKE,  the 
material  and  design  fees  of  which  came  to  around  £100,000.  On  the  other  hand 
these  costs  were  more  or  less  covered  by  private  sponsorship.  I return  below 
(paragraph  140  et  seq)  to  the  question  of  production  costs. 


SALARIES  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 


74.  As  a company  of  50  dancers,  29  staff  and,  for  35  weeks  of  the  year,  46 
orchestra  players,  I believe  the  numbers  of  people  to  be  broadly  consistent  with  the 
type  of  repertory  performed;  the  standards  which  are  aimed  at;  and  the  level  of 
activity  which  is  achieved.  It  is,  if  anything,  undermanned  on  the  dancer  side  (see 

para  81  below). 


75.  The  other  element  in  the  salaries  equation,  wage  rates,  is  high  relative  to 
other  dance  companies.  I shall  argue  below  (paragraph  87  et  seq)  however  *at  this 
is  not  a question  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  being  overpaid  as  the  other 

companies  being  generally  underpaid. 


76.  The  present  level  of  activity  and  variety  of  repertory  places  an  enormous 
strain  on  all  members  of  the  Company,  especially  during  performance  weeks.  For 
dancers  and  orchestra  it  requires  a commitment  to  the  Company  six  days  a week, 
which  for  dancers  can  involve  a 12  hour  day;  for  stage  staffs,  wardrobe  and  other 
members  of  staff  that  commitment  increases  to  seven  days  a week,  with  the  hours 
of  work  extending  for  some  to  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  during  "change-overs 
and  "get-outs'*. 


The  dancers 

77.  Few  dancers  ever  get  a performance  off.  But  it  is  not  just  a question  of 
going  on  stage  for  eight  performances  a week,  exacting  as  that  as.  The 
begins  at  1030  hrs  with  class;  followed  by  rehearsal  calls  between  1200  and  1330  hrs 
and  1430  and  1730  hrs  (unless  there  is  a matinee);  followed  by  the  evening 
performance  between  1930  and  2230  hrs.  And  there  is  not  really  a two  hour  break 
between  the  end  of  rehearsal  and  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  as  the  dancers 
have  to  get  changed  and  made-up. 
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78.  Of  course  the  dancers  are  not  on  their  feet,  physically  exerting  themselves, 
for  the  whole  of  these  times.  They  might  just  be  called  for  j hour  at  the  beginning 
and  ^ hour  at  the  end  of  a rehearsal  session,  for  example.  But  in  between  calls 
there  is  not  often  a lot  they  can  do  with  their  time  except  remain  on  the  theatre 
premises  and  keep  themselves  supple. 


79.  The  basic  week  for  a dancer  is  35  hours,  including  an  allowance  for  two 
hours  overtime.  But  hours  spent  in  class;  or  on  break;  or  standing  by  for  a rehearsal 
call;  or  dressing  for  a performance;  or  on  emergency  rehearsals  do  not  count 
towards  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  for  the  purposes  of  computing  overtime. 
With  these  unpaid  periods  in  the  day,  it  is  little  surprise  that  the  overtime  element 
in  the  dancers’  salary  bill  amounted  to  just  4.75%  in  1982/83;  and  is  budgeted  at 
2.25%  in  1983/84.  And  most  of  the  overtime  in  1982/83  was  associated  with 
rehearsals  and  performances  on  bank  holidays. 

80.  These  pressures  on  dancers  and  their  long  hours  are  not  unique  to  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  It  is  a feature  of  life  in  any  touring  ballet  company;  as 
are  the  appalling  touring  conditions  of,  for  example,  draughty  rehearsal  rooms, 
unsprung  rehearsal  room  floors  and  inadequate  changing  room  and  shower  facilities. 
The  pressure  is  increased  however  by  the  eight  performances  a week  of  three 
separate  programmes;  variations  of  programmes  between  venues;  tours  lasting  for  up 
to  six  weeks;  and  the  staging  of  the  bigger  classical  ballets,  which  often  require  a 
dancer  to  play  more  than  one  role  in  a performance.  In  addition,  the  company  is 
usually  operating  below  complement  owing  to  injuries/sickness.  Five  dancers  can  be 
expected  to  be  laid  up  at  any  one  time,  although  after  the  1982  extended  tour  of 
Australia  and  the  Far  East  15  dancers  were  sick  or  injured. 

81.  The  Director  has  argued  that  the  present  complement  of  50  dancers  is 
inadequate  for  the  work  which  is  expected  of  the  Company.  He  believes  that  the 
numbers  should  be  increased  to  55  - a view  shared  by  all  members  of  the  Company 
to  whom  I spoke.  He  has  increased  the  number  of  dancers  from  45  in  1976  to  the  ' 
present  50;  and  has  acquired  temporarily  two  additional  dancers  at  no  cost  to  the 
Royal  Opera  House  through  The  Royal  Ballet  School  Endowment  Fund*.  The  increase 
from  45-50  dancers  was  deemed  to  be  the  minimum  necessary  to  play  such  works  as 
SWAN  LAKE  and  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE.  The  Director  has  told  me  that  in  the 
1960's,  when  the  Company  was  playing  a similar  repertory,  there  were  about  60 
dancers  available. 


82.  The  Director  is  very  conscious  of  the  fine  balance  to  be  struck  between 
meeting  the  dancer  requirements  of  the  bigger  ballets  and  ensuring  that  over  the 
year  as  a whole  dancers  are  not  under-utilised.  He  feels  however  that  the  extra  five 
dancers  that  he  is  requesting  would  not  tilt  the  balance  the  wrong  way.  The  present 
pressures  on  dancers  are  risking  a diminution  of  standards  and  increased  injury,  and 
the  pressures  can  only  increase  as  PETRUSHKA  and  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  enter  the 
repertory.  He  argues  that  dancers  are  creative  people  who  must  occasionally  have  a 
break  between  performances.  Similarly  young  dancers  need  to  be  given  the 

opportunity  to  dance  the  lead  roles,  but  the  present  demands  on  the  corps  de  ballet 
are  preventing  this. 


83.  I have  a great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  Director's  arguments,  having  spent 
some  time  in  the  working  life  of  the  company.  They  are  also  arguments  which  I 
have  heard  from  the  Royal  Ballet,  only  in  their  case  justifying  why  their  numbers 
cannot  be  reduced.  The  present  financial  climate  and  reduced  level  of  activity  make 
C sympathy  into  money.  An  additional  five  dancers  would  add  around 

, to  the  salaries  bill  alone  on  top  of  which  there  would  be  extra  subsistence, 
travel  costs  etc,  I recommend  that  increasing  the  dancer  complement  be  regarded  by 


Two  dancers  are  only  taken  on  through  the  Fund  where  it  is 
would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  Royal  Ballet  Companies. 
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the  Royal  Opera  House  as  a priority  area  for  action  should  the  financial  situation 
improve. 

8^.  That  said,  in  the  present  financial  climate  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
implications  of  reducing  the  dancers'  complement  by  10%  to  ^5  dancers.  This  was 
approximately  the  number  of  dancers  in  the  Company  when  it  became  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  in  1976.  It  would  reduce  the  annual  wage  bill  by  some  £70,000. 
But  that  could  only  be  achieved  by  means  of  abandoning  the  bigger  ballets  and 
reversing  the  artistic  direction  that  has  guided  and  developed  the  Company  since 
1976. 


85.  It  would  deny  the  provinces  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a part  of  the  Royal 
Ballet  heritage;  the  Company's  widely  acclaimed  new  production  of  SWAN  LAKE; 
and  such  planned  new  productions  of  the  classics  as  SLEEPING  BEAUTY.  It  is  the 
bigger  full-length  ballets  which  are  in  demand  by  provincial  audiences  and  serve  to 
introduce  the  public  to  ballet  as  an  art  form.  Apart  from  denying  these  things  to 
provincial  audiences  (and  it  is  their  taxes  which  will  continue  to  support  the  more 
substantial  residual  costs  of  the  Company)  there  will  be  an  adverse  effect  on  box 
office  revenue.  A 10%  reduction  in  takings  at  the  box  office  would  completely  wipe 
out  the  savings  on  the  wage  bill  from  reducing  numbers.  It  is  notable  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Company's  new  life  as  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  it  played 
to  audiences  of  70%  and  -80%  capacity.  Today  its  attendances  are  consistently  in  the 
80%  and  90%  range. 


86.  I cannot  recommend  a reduction  in  the  number  of  dancers.  It  would 
undermine  the  Company's  purpose;  deprive  the  Company's  audiences  in  the  provinces; 
cast  to  one  side  the  Company's  achievements  since  1976;  and  the  expenditure  savings 
would  risk  being  neutralised  through  losses  at  the  box  office. 


87.  The  other  element  in  the  annual  wage  bill  for  dancers  is  the  rate  of  pay  for 
the  job.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  are  "well  paid"  relative  to  other  dance 
companies.  Comparative  weekly  rates  between  the  companies  for  the  different  grades 
of  dancer  in  1982/83  are  as  follows: 


SWRB 

Festival  Ballet 
Northern  Ballet 
Ballet  Rambert 


Principal 


Soloist 


Coryphee  Artist* 


£262.50 

£170.00 

£150.00 


£203.70  £169.75  £15if.35 

£124.50  £108.00  £102.50 

£108.00  £94.00 

£100-148 


88.  The  pay  of  dancers  in  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  (and  The  Royal  Ballet) 
has  traditionally  been  linked  to  the  pay  of  the  chorus  in  the  Royal  Opera  House. 
The  point  of  linkage  has  been  5th  year  corps  de  ballet  and  3rd  year  chorister.  Prior 
to  1979/80  the  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  identical,  but  the  ballet  had  a longer 
working  week.  It  was  then  negotiated  that  the  hourly  rates  should  be  the  point  of 
comparison.  The  effect  was  a 17%  uplift  for  the  dancers,  reflecting  their  longer 
working  week,  and  implemented  in  two  stages  in  1980/81  and  1981/82. 

89.  I do  not  regard  the  basic  pay  of  dancers  at  SWRB  as  excessive  bearing  in 
mind  their  long  years  of  training;  their  immense  skills  and  professionalism;  their 
level  of  activity;  and  the  relative  shortness  of  a career  (20  years  at  the  most)  which 
can  be  ruined  prematurely  through  injury.  Dancers  in  other  companies  should  be 
regarded  instead  as  underpaid.  As  the  Arts  Council  report  on  Opera  and  Dance  said 
"...  much  of  dance  has  been  presented  very  ably  on  very  restricted  budgets,  too 
often  achieved  by  underpaying  performers  ..."  (paragraph  6.5).  It  went  on  to  urge 
that  more  subsidy  should  be  made  available  to  dance  "to  encourage  in  particular  a 


*Note;  the  pay  of  "artist"  is  that  for  a 5th  year  member  of  the  corps  de  ballet. 
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more  equitable  pay  structure"  (paragraph  35).  I agree  with  the  Arts  Council  and 
conclude  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  look  for  expenditure  savings  through  the 
basic  pay  of  dancers. 

90.  As  I have  argued  in  my  report  on  the  Royal  Ballet,  however,  dancers  in  "the 

two  Royals"  have  enjoyed  a substantial  real  increase  in  pay  over  the  past  four  years. 
The  present  financial  situation  is  such  that  whilst  they  might  reasonably  expect  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living,  I recommend  that  future  pay  increases  must 
respect  what  the  Government  is  prepared  to  finance  or  the  box  office  is  able  to 
support.  Other  ballet  companies  have  had  to  live  within  the  available  resources,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  dancers'  pay;  the  two  Royals  cannot  expect  to  be  free  of 
these  financial  realities.  The  alternative,  for  the  future,  is  to  find  economies 

elsewhere  or  productivity  improvements.  In  making  this  recommendation  I do  not 
single  out  dancers  - it  must  be  applied  across  the  board  in  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

91.  Whilst  the  great  majority  of  the  Company  are  on  basic  pay  rates,  six 

Principal/Senior  Principal  dancers  are  on  individually  negotiated  salaries.  The 
differential  over  basic  pay  ranges  from  12%  to  50%,  with  an  average  of  37%.  The 
proportion  of  the  Company  on  individually  negotiated  salaries  is  the  same  as  for  the 
Royal  Ballet;  but  the  differentials  are  much  less.  Senior  Principals  at  the  Royal 

‘ Ballet  earn  between  4%  and  100%  over  basic,  with  an  average  of  63%. 

92.  The  dancers  on  negotiated  salaries  are  at  the  top  of  their  career  and 

working  for  a Company  which  is  the  "sister"  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  in  the  face  of 
this  a top  salary  of  £27,000  does  not  seem  excessive  (although  it  is  high  relative  to 
say  the  London  Festival  Ballet  where  a Principal  dancer  will  rarely  earn  in  excess  of 
£15,000).  The  SWRB  management  do  not  monitor  the  number  of  performances  a year 
that  such  dancers  give,  though  it  would  be  surprising,  given  the  Company's  high  level 
of  activity,  if  it  were  less  than  100.  Moreover  the  working  life  of  a touring 

company  is  extremely  punishing. 

93.  Whilst  I do  not  believe  the  payment  of  individually  negotiated  salaries  to  be 
a sign  of  profligacy  on  the  part  of  the  Company  it  is  important  that  it  is  kept 
under  control.  The  individual  payments  have  more  than  doubled  since  1979/80;  and, 
as  described  earlier  (paragraph  65),  the  greater  number  of  dancers  in  receipt  of  such 
payments  and  the  widening  differentials  have  added  some  £28,000  to  the  dancers 
wage  bill  compared  with  if  the  1979/80  differentials  had  been  maintained.  I 
recommend  (as  for  the  Royal  Ballet)  that  there  should  be  a separately  identified 
budget  for  dancers  on  negotiated  salaries  with  limits  on  the  rate  at  which  it  should 
be  permitted  to  increase  each  year.  I recommend  also  that  the  number  of 
performances  by  such  dancers  should  be  monitored  and  this  information  taken  into 
account  in  the  annual  round  of  wage  negotiations. 

The  orchestra 

94.  The  46  orchestra  players  are  on  a 35  week  contract,  hired  on  a calendar 
year  basis.  The  contract  was  negotiated  after  industrial  action  at  the  beginning  of 
1982  and  designed  to  protect  the  income  levels  of  the  players  (previously  hired  on  a 
weekly  basis)  in  the  face  of  the  Company's  increasing  overseas  and  declining  UK 
touring.  (The  orchestra  does  not  as  a rule  accompany  the  Company  overseas.)  The 
minimum  contract  period  has  added  to  the  cost  of  the  orchestra,  compared  with  if 
they  had  continued  to  be  hired  by  the  week,  as  they  have  never  been  required  for 
the  full  period.  In  1982,  however,  the  additional  costs  of  payments  when  the 
orchestra  was  not  needed  amounted  to  just  over  £7,000. 

95.  The  orchestra  is  contracted  for  an  eight  session  week,  compared  with  the 
Royal  Opera  House  orchestra's  14  session  fortnight;  is  on  a lower  pay  scale  than  the 
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Royal  Opera  House  orchestra,  although  account  needs  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
most  SWRB  players  are  relatively  young;  and,  unlike  the  Royal  Opera  House 
orchestra,  the  players  do  not  receive  a supplementary  allowance  when  on  tour  to 
compensate  for  loss  of  free-lance  earnings. 


96.  The  orchestra's  basic  weekly  rates  of  pay  in  1982/83  compared  with  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  the  Musicians  Union  promulgated  rate  for  London  and  London 
Festival  Ballet  are  as  follows; 


Musicians 

SWRB*  Union  (London) 


Festival* 

~ROH'  ^ Regions  London 


Principal  £158.95  £153.50 

Rank  <5c  File  £H4.10  £146.00 


£208.00  £133.10  £153.50 

£153.50  £124.85  £146.00 


97.  The  weekly  pay  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  orchestra  is  the  same 
whether  it  is  playing  in  the  regions  or  in  London.  The  London  Festival  Ballet  on  the 
other  hand  pays  its  orchestra  the  lower  Touring  Musician  and  Actors  (TMA)  rates 
when  on  tour  although  it  is  under  pressure  from  the  Musicians  Union  to  change  this. 
The  SWRB  orchestra  came  off  these  lower  rates  at  the  end  of  1978,  and  are  now 
kept  broadly  in  line  with  the  Musicians  Union  promulgated  rates  for  London.  I 
believe  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  right  to  reverse  this  decision,  the  SWRB  orchestra 
being  a London  based  rather  than  itinerant  orchestra. 

98.  The  orchestra  is  of  "standard"  size  with  46  players.  Certain  ballets  (eg  SWAN 
LAKE,  SWAN  OF  TUONELA)  demand  both  in  terms  of  orchestration  and  lushness  of 
sound  a bigger  orchestra.  It  is  increased  by  ten  or  11  players  on  these  occasions  as 
it  is  also  for  the  Company's  seasons  in  London  at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  The 
SWRB  orchestra  is  smaller  than  that  employed  by  London  Festival  Ballet,  which 
averages  about  60  players.  But  the  Festival  Ballet  orchestra  is  only  hired  as  required 
(normally  27  weeks)  although  I understand  the  Musicians'  Union  has  been  pressing  for 
a 30  week  contract. 

99.  The  orchestral  standards  are  generally  well  regarded  by  the  Company's 

management  and  dancers.  This  is  helped  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a full-time  ballet 
orchestra;  that  its  first  commitment  is  to  the  Company;  and  that  it  is  of  "standard" 
size  but  supplemented  by  additional  players  as  necessary.  In  addition,  members  of 
the  Company  to  whom  I spoke  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  Principal  Conductor, 
Mr  Barry  Wordsworth.  . .. 

100.  Reductions  in  the  basic  cost  of  the  permanent  orchestra  could  only  be 
secured  either  by  reducing  its  size  or  by  abandoning  the  35  week  contract  and, 
instead,  hiring  as  required.  I cannot  recommend  a reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
orchestra.  To  do  so  would  mean  reorchestrating  for  most  of  the  repertoire;  accepting 
a diminution  in  musical  standards  (and  as  a consequence  a diminution  in  the  overall 
quality  of  ballet  productions);  and  treating  regional  audiences  differently  from  those 
in  London.  As  for  the  35  week  contract  period,  I understand  that  in  1982,  although 
the  orchestra  only  played  for  32 i weeks  the  guarantee  payments  amounted  to  Just 
£7,300.  The  Royal  Opera  House  expect  a similar  payment  to  be  necessary  this  year. 
In  1984  no  payments  will  be  necessary.  The  agreement  to  a minimum  contract  period 
is  due  to  be  reviewed  in  1985.  I do  not  believe  changes  in  the  minimum  contract 
period  to  be  an  avenue  for  achieving  savings  unless,  at  the  time  of  the  review  date, 
there  is  a significant  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  orchestra's  employment.  Any 
proposed  reduction  in  the  contract  period  would  undoubtedly  be  opposed  by  the 
Musicians  Union,  who  originally  asked  for  a 40  week  contract.  And  while  all 
potential  economies,  no  matter  how  small,  should  be  pursued  rigorously  by 


* The  figures  for  SWRB  and 
pay. 


London  Festival  Ballet  (regions)  include  10%  holiday 
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management,  1 believe  that  the  loss  of  good-will  and  potential  industrial  friction 
would  far  out-weigh  the  savings  as  presently  identified. 

The  staff 

101.  Of  the  29  permanent  staff,  only  four  are  administrative:  the  General 
Manager  and  his  assistant;  the  Orchestra  Manager;  and  the  Director's  personal 
assistant.  The  remainder  are  made  up  of  stage  staff  (seven);  running  wardrobe  (nine); 
music  staff  (four);  ballet  staff  (four);  and  a physiotherapist. 

102.  I do  not  regard  the  four  administrative  staff  as  by  any  means  excessive, 
taking  into  account  the  numbers  of  dancers  and  size  of  orchestra  to  be  managed; 
and  the  numbers  of  performances  and  tours  to  be  organised.  My  observations  of 
these  staff  were  that  they  work  hard  and  for  long  hours,  for  relatively  low  rates  of 
pay. 

103.  The  four  ballet  staff  (Ballet  Mistress,  Regisseur  and  two  Notators)  are  the 
minimum  number  to  cope  with  rehearsals'  of  30  dancers  and  23  ballets  a year.  In 
fact  their  complement  is  prevented  at  the  moment  from  being  three  greater, 
because  full-time  dancers  also  act  as  Ballet  Master,  Repetiteur  and  Teacher  - saving 
the  Company  some  £30,000  a year.  However,  some  of  these  costs  are  likely  soon  to 
have  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Company's  budget  as  the  dancers  concerned  come  to 
the  end  of  their  dancing  careers.  This  number  of  ballet  staff  compares  with  seven, 
including  the  Artistic  Director,  at  the  London  Festival  Ballet;  and  13  in  the  Royal 
Ballet. 

104.  The  four  music  staff  includes  two  conductors  (including  the  Principal 
Conductor)  and  two  rehearsal  pianists.  These  numbers  are  the  minimum  consistent 
with  the  musical  demands  of  the  company.  They  compare  with  London  Festival 
Ballet's  five  music  staff,  and  the  Royal  Ballet's  seven. 

103.  The  seven  stage  staff  comprises  two  stage  managers;  two  carpenters;  two 
electrics;  and  one  props.  These  are  the  minimum  number  to  manage  and  run  a stage 
with  sets  and  lighting  as  complex  as  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet's.  During 
performances  they  are  supplemented  by  ten  stage  hands  and  six  electricians, 
normally  local  labour  but  with  some  of  the  costs  borne  by  the  theatres  visited.  For 
the  bigger  ballets  (eg  SWAN  LAKE,  SWAN  OF  TUONELLA)  these  numbers  will  be 
increased  by  up  to  four  casuals  from  London,  experienced  in  SWRB  productions.  The 
permanent  staff  are  three  fewer  than  London  Festival  Ballet  who  employ  in  addition 
one  lighting  technician  and  one  Technical  Director  and  Assistant.  But  the  Technical 
Manager  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  devotes  part  of  his  time  to  the  SWRB  and  the 
contract  of  the  Royal  Ballet's  lighting  consultant  includes  lighting  for  the  SWRB, 
although  their  services  are  not  charged  out  to  the  Company. 

106.  Of  the  nine  wardrobe  staff  two  are  permanently  in  London  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  wardrobe.  The  seven  who  tour  with  the  Company  comprise  one 
wardrobe  mistress  and  deputy;  two  with  special  responsibility  for  wigs  and  shoes;  and 
three  assistants  employed  washing,  pressing  and  cleaning.  This  staffing  level 
compares  with  London  Festival  Ballet's  two  permanently  in  London  and  five  on  tour, 
making  do  with  one  less  assistant;  and  with  shoes  being  monitored  on  tour  by  a 
dancer. 

107.  I believe  that  the  only  area  where  reductions  in  staff  numbers  might  be 
made  are  in  the  wardrobe  department.  The  wardrobe  staff  of  London  Festival  Ballet 
look  after  the  costumes  of  20  more  dancers  with  one  less  assistant.  Against  this 
however  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  stages  three  programmes  a week  most  of 
the  time  compared  with  Festival  Ballet's  two  programmes;  has  more  triple  bills;  and 
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in  the  bigger  ballets,  dancers  double-up  for  roles,  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
costumes.  I discussed  the  complement  with  the  Wardrobe  Mistress  and  the  Director. 
Both  believed  that  the  numbers  were  right  for  the  demands  of  the  job.  It  was  a 
question  of  coping  with  the  work  and,  importantly,  keeping  up  standards.  In  their 
views  both  audience  and  dancers  deserved  the  best  wardrobe  care  and  maintenance.  I 
respect  the  integrity  and  conscientiousness  of  the  Wardrobe  Mistress  and  the  views 
of  the  Director.  I note  also  that  the  Royal  Ballet  tours  with  13  wardrobe  staff.  I 
recommend  however  that  when  a wardrobe  assistant  next  leaves  the  Company  he/she 
should  not  be  replaced  for  a trial  period.  This  will  enable  management  to  review  the 
effects  as  against  the  possible  saving  of  £12,000  a year  (including  subsistence). 

108.  In  addition,  I recommend  that  the  Royal  Opera  House  management  should 
investigate  the  possibility  of  stage  staff  and  wardrobe  staff  being  given  days  off  in 
lieu  of  some  overtime  payments.  During  the  weeks  when  the  company  is  not 
performing,  stage  and  wardrobe  staff  are  engaged  in  general  maintenance  of 
equipment,  costumes  etc.  I was  not  able  to  observe  the  demands  which  these 
activities  make  on  their  time  and  as  a consequence  whether  they  could  be  spared 
for  days  off.  But  with  an  overtime  bill  for  these  staff  in  1982/83  of  £90,000  a 
reduction  would  be  worthwhile  trying  for.  The  General  Manager  believes  this 
recommendation  to  be  feasible  subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  agreement  of 
unions  and  staff. 

EXTRA  COSTS  OF  PERFORMANCE 

109.  The  extra  costs  of  getting  the  show  on  the  road  and  onto  the  stage  for 
1979/80  and  1983/8^  are  set  out  below.  They  are  expressed  as  weekly  averages  to 
enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between  years.  The  differences  between  the  cost  of 
performances  in  London,  the  Provinces  and  the  Tent  are  identified. 


London  Provinces  Tent 


1979/80 

1983/84 

1979/80 

1983/84 

1979/80 

1983/84 

Publicity 

3670 

11570 

5080 

7600 

3060 

6000 

Royalties  etc 

1170 

3300 

1410 

3800 

940 

1700 

Transport 

160 

180 

1900 

3230 

2510 

3670 

Fares 

330 

370 

2160 

3330 

1260 

2730 

Shoes 

400 

950 

370 

740 

740 

1000 

Subsistence 

- 

- 

7910 

17100 

9040 

17200 

Extra  Ballet  (Guests 
etc) 

740 

1500 

680 

1160 

530 

1200 

Extra  Wardrobe/stage* 

1840 

2830 

2890 

5440 

5400 

8000 

Hotels 

- 

230 

320 

300 

330 

Tent  Hire 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4760 

10830 

Sunday  Travel 

- 

- 

- 

860 

- 

- 

Technical  Expenses 

3160 

620 

2540 

1750 

1560 

1800 

Local  Labour* 

- 

5250 

- 

2110 

- 

570 

Other 

1200 

630 

680 

950 

870 

1070 

TOTAL  COST  (per  week) 

14670 

27200 

25850 

48390 

30970 

56100 

Box  Office  Revenue 

(per  week) 

18270 

29800 

22130 

38640 

24590 

36670 

* The  figures  for  wardrobe,  stage  and  local  labour  include  overtime.  Note  also  that 
in  1979/80,  local  labour  was  included  in  expenditure  on  technical  expenses. 
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110.  The  average  weekly  costs  above  exclude  the  extra  costs  of  the  orchestra 
(extra  players,  extra  sessions  etc).  As  described  previously  (paragraph  63),  in  1979/80 
the  total  orchestra  was  hired  by  the  week  and  could  thus  be  regarded  as  100%  a 
variable  cost;  today  the  basic  orchestra  of  ^6  players  is  on  a 35  week  contract  and 
hence  only  additional  players,  extra  sessions  etc  are  the  variable  costs.  Orchestra 
expenditure  in  the  years  1979/80  and  1983/84  are  therefore  not  comparable.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1983/84  the  extra  costs  of  the  orchestra  will  be  around  £110,000. 

A proportion  of  these  costs  will  be  incurred  as  a result  of  its  activities  in  the 
House  in  support  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  visiting  companies.  With  20%  of  the 
orchestra's  performing  weeks  being  in  the  House,  the  extra  cost  of  the  orchestra 
deriving  from  the  SWRB's  activities  alone  will  be  around  £90,000.  This  adds  around 
£5,000  to  the  total  weekly  extra  costs,  making  for  a budgeted  deficit  on  a 
provincial  touring  week  in  1983/84  of  around  £15,000  and  in  the  Tent  of  around 
£24,000.  The  Company  has  a much  smaller  deficit  in  London  of  around  £2,500  per 
week 

111.  The  budgeted  weekly  extra  costs  of  performances  in  1983/84  compared  with 
1979/80  are  around  80%  higher  in  the  Tent,  85%  higher  in  London  and  87%  higher  in 
the  Provinces.  These  compare  with  increases  in  box  office  revenue  of  50%  in  the 
Tent,  63%  in  London  and  74%  in  the  Provinces.  The  consequence  of  expenditure 
outstripping  revenue  is  a massive  increase  in  the  net  cost  of  performances.  The  net 
cost  of  touring  the  Provinces  (excluding  orchestra  costs),  for  example,  is  over  two 
and  a half  times  greater  in  1983/84  then  1979/80. 

112.  As  described  previously  (paragraph  69  et  seq)  the  main  surge  in  costs, 

allowing  for  differences  in  number  and  mix  of  performance  weeks,  occurred  in 
1980/81  and  1981/82,  with  increases  of  around  25%  a year.  In  1982/83  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  had  slowed  to  a more  reasonble  9%;  and  in  1983/84  although  total 
costs  will  fall  as  a result  of  reduced  levels  of  activity,  the  weekly  costs  are 

budgeted  to  rise  by  a similar  percentage  to  1982/83. 

113.  I consider  below  particular  areas  of  cost  and  whether  there  is  scope  for 

reducing  them.  For  the  moment  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  three  dominant 
influences  on  costs  on  tour  are  subsistence,  publicity  and  wardrobe/stage/local  labour. 
Together  they  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  costs.  In  London,  there  being  no 
subsistence,  the  dominant  influences  are  publicity  and  wardrobe/stage/local  labour, 
accounting  for  72%  of  total  costs. 

114.  Expenditure  on  subsistence  increased  by  116%  in  the  Provinces  and  90%  in 

the  Tent.  Whilst  these  increases  are  partly  explained  by  additional  people,  the  main 
effect  is  in  changes  in  the  nationally  negotiated  subsistence  rates  for  opera  and 

dance  companies.  The  payments  are  related  to  movements  in  the  Retail  Price  Index. 
In  addition  there  have  been  occasional  once-for-all  adjustments  in  1980  and  1981  to 
reflect  above  average  increases  in  hotel  costs;  and  in  1981  the  basic  allowance  was 
supplemented  by  25%  for  performances  in  seven  venues  (Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Sunderland).  The  basic  allowance  has 
increased  by  73%  over  the  period. 

115.  I have  referred  already  to  the  effect  which  the  staging  of  bigger  works  has 
had  on  stage,  wardrobe  etc  costs.  These  have  increased  by  between  50%  and  90% 
over  the  period  and  I return  below  to  ways  in  which  they  might  be  reduced. 
Publicity  costs  have  also  increased  substantially  over  the  period  by  between  50%  in 
the  Provinces  and  104%  in  London.  I return  to  these  below. 

116.  The  simplest  route  to  achieving  savings  in  these  costs  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  touring  weeks.  This  has  been  the  solution  adopted  by  the  Royal  Opera 
House  in  1983/84,  and  by  other  touring  companies. 
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19S3/84,  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  will  tour  for  U weeks  instead  of 
the  16  which  the  Director  believed  the  Company  to  be  capable  of  achieving  at  the 
time  the  reductions  were  made.  This  will  save  £30,000  net  of  box  office  revenue, 
allowing  for  the  variable  costs  of  the  orchestra.  But  the  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  very  substantial  resources  of  dancers,  basic  orchestra  and  staff  will  now  be 
under-utilised.  They  will  achieve  16  less  performances  than  otherwise,  which  is  7.7% 
of  the  implied  capacity  level  of  207  performances.  Given  that  the  annual  fixed  cost 
of  the  dancers,  staff  and  orchestra  is  some  £1.3  million  this  7.7%  under-utilisation 
implies  a £100,000  waste  of  resources.  As  the  salaries  and  general  expenses  of  the 
Company  are  100%  financed  out  of  grant,  £100,000  is  a measure  of  the  reduced 
value  for  money  to  the  taxpayer.  In  effect,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  £1.3  million 
ship  is  being  spoilt  for  £30,000  worth  of  tar. 

118.  The  Arts  Council  report  on  Opera  and  Dance  noted  that  "a  relatively  modest 
increase  in  subsidy  to  the  regionally-based  opera  and  dance  companies  would  enable 
them  to  present  more  performances  ...  and  enable  a more  cost  effective  operation 
to  be  achieved”  (paragraph  27.3).  The  same  argument  about  cost  effectiveness  applies 
as  much  to  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  I would  add  only  that  it  is  important 
not  to  press  companies  beyond  their  limits,  but  to  leave  them  with  adequate  time 
for  rehearsal.  The  16  weeks  of  touring  referred  to  above  reflects  the  views  of  the 
Director  of  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  at  the  time  of  the  cut-back  on  what  they 
could  achieve  without  jeopardising  standards.  I recommend  that  for  future  years  the 
Company  should  be  enabled  to  return  to  a touring  level  which  is  consistent  with  its 
physical  capacity  and  so  ensure  maximum  value  for  money  from  its  fixed  resources 
and  grant. 

119.  Before  easy  recourse  is  made  to  additional  grant,  to  finance  the  additional 
touring,  it  has  to  be  asked  whether  the  £30,000  cost  of  two  weeks  extra  touring 
could  not  be  found  from  within  the  existing  budget. 

120.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  (paragraph  89)  one  of  the  largest  single  items 
of  expenditure  on  tour  is  subsistence  at  £17,100  per  week.  It  accounts  for  around 
one-third  of  the  average  weekly  touring  cost.  The  subsistence  rates  at  £104.65  per 
week  (six  to  seven  days),  supplemented  by  25%  in  certain  main  cities,  are  nationally 
negotiated  for  dance  companies.  Where  a dancer  is  away  for  less  than  five  days  or 
other  member  of  the  Company  is  away  for  less  than  six  days  his/her  subsistence  is 
adjusted  down  accordingly.  The  subsistence  expenditure  is  otherwise  irreducible,  given 
the  size  of  the  company.  It  is  important  however  that  management  ensures  that 
people  only  join  the  tour  for  the  days  that  they  are  required.  I understand  this  to  be 
Company  practice.  It  is  important  also,  and  I so  recommend,  that  for  the  future  the 
Royal  Opera  House  resists  any  changes  in  the  subsistence  rates  which  would  cause 
them  to  rise  by  more  than  the  Retail  Price  Index. 

121.  It  might  be  tempting  to  suggest  that  the  extra  costs  of  touring  be  reduced 
by  playing  only  with  the  basic  orchestra  of  46.  As  mentioned  previously  the  extra 
orchestra  are  only  t^ken  into  the  Company  for  those  performances  where  the 
orchestration  demands  It.  In  1982/83  they  were  hired  for  230  sessions,  of  which  only 
146  were  with  the  SWRB;  84  were  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  playing  for  the  Royal 
Ballet,  Paris  Opera  and  Winnipeg  Ballet.  This  compares  with  the  320  sessions 
(including  extra  sessions)  for  the  main  body  of  the  orchestra.  By  only  hiring  the 
extra  orchestra  players  as  required,  the  Company  saves  around  £17,000  in  wage  costs 
alone.  Extra  players  on  tour  are  a recent  phenomenon,  but  so  are  such  big  ballets  as 
SWAN  LAKE  and  SWAN  OF  TUONELA.  The  Principal  Conductor  justified  the  extra 
numbers  with,  "just  as  the  stage  should  be  full  of  swans,  so  you  should  have  a lush 
sound  from  the  pit".  In  addition  audiences  in  the  provinces  were  increasingly  being 
exposed  to  high  standards  of  orchestral  playing  through  touring  opera  ctnd  ballet 
companies.  London  Festival  Ballet  play  with  an  orchestra  of  around  60  on  average  on 
tour. 
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122.  In  London  the  SWRB  orchestra  is  always  36.  The  string  section  is  increased, 
it  is  claimed,  "to  give  the  depth  of  sound  which  London  audiences  and  London  critics 
expect".  The  Principal  Conductor,  who  described  himself  as  the  "guardian  of 
standards",  would  strongly  resist  cuts  in  the  orchestra  in  London  and  being  relegated 
to  second-best. 

123.  Of  the  remaining  extra  costs  of  touring  the  two  biggest  areas  are 
publicity/ advertising  and  overtime.  Publicity  and  advertising  are  budgeted  at  £7,600  a 
week  on  tour  and  £23,000  per  two  week  season  in  London  in  1983/84.  The  costs  will 
vary  from  week  to  week  according  to,  for  example,  programme,  venue,  and  how  the 
bookings  are  going.  The  higher  average  expenditure  in  London  reflects  in  particular 
the  higher  cost  of  display  advertising  in  the  "nationals"  and  the  fact  that  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  makes  no  contribution  to  these  costs. 

124.  Expenditure  on  publicity/ advertising  is  high  relative  to  other  companies, 
although  differences  in  accounting  practices  make  for  difficulties  in  precise 
comparisons  between  companies.  London  Festival  Ballet  budgets  for  £3,000-£7,000 
per  week;  Ballet  Rambert  £2,300  a week  on  tour  and  £3,000  in  London;  and 
Northern  Ballet  £730  a week.  The  expenditure  is  high  also  relative  to  box  office 
income.  The  expenditure  consumes  33%  of  receipts  at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  and 
20%  of  receipts  in  the  Provinces.  And  the  expenditure  for  London  performances  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1979/80,  although  it  has  increased  by  a more  modest  30% 
in  the  provinces. 

123.  The  Marketing  Department  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  are  very  conscious  of 
the  need  to  spend  only  where  their  judgement  deems  it  necessary.  In  1982/83,  they 
managed  to  live  well  within  their  budget,  underspending  by  13%  in  the  Provinces  and 
3%  in  London.  They  were  able  to  achieve  this  by  the  more  popular  repertory  than 
they  had  assumed  at  the  time  the  budget  was  constructed  - the  repertory  is  not 
normally  decided  upon  before  the  budgets  are  completed  in  March/April  (see 
paragraph  133  et  seq  below). 

126.  The  variety  of  repertory  and  the  number  of  different  programmes  mounted 
by  the  Company  add  to  marketing  costs.  In  1982/83,  for  example,  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Royal  Ballet  put  on  six  full  length  and  12  triple  bill  programmes,  comprising  some 
24  different  ballets  in  all.  This  compares,  for  example,  with  six  full  length  and  three 
triple  bills  for  London  Festival  Ballet.  Triple  bills  have  proved  invariably  harder  to 
sell  than  the  more  popular  classics. 

127.  The  Marketing  Department  have  said  that  "marketing  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  artistic  objectives  of  the  Company;  and  marketing  expenditure  must  always  be 
considered  in  terms  of  those  objectives  and  its  ability  to  further  them".  Their 
estimated  budget  for  1983/84  was  the  best  estimate  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance.  In  the  light  of  the  now-known  programmes  for  the  coming  season  their 
judgement  is  that  marketing  expenditure  could  be  reduced  by  £400  a week  in  the 
provinces  (saving  £3,600  in  the  year)  but  could  not  be  reduced  at  all  in  London. 

128.  I accept  that  marketing  expenditure  cannot  be  treated  separately  from 
artistic  policy  and  also  that  comparisons  of  expenditure  between  companies  are  never 
straightforward.  Apart  from  the  differences  in  accounting  practices  between 
companies  one  would  expect  a company  playing  in  smaller  theatres  to  have  to  spend 
less  than  ones  aiming  to  fill  bigger  theatres;  and  a company  with  a relatively  safe, 
popular  programme  to  spend  less  than  a company  with  less  safe  programmes. 
Moreover,  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  may  spend  more  than  others  on  advertising 
but  it  does  succeed  very  well  in  attracting  the  audiences.  What  is  not  known 
however  is  how  much  one  pound  more  or  less  on  advertising  adds  to  box  office 
revenue. 
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129.  It  is  important  that  the  marketing  expenditure  tail  is  not  permitted  to  wag 
the  artistic  dog.  In  the  present  financial  climate,  however,  where  the  numbers  of 
touring  weeks,  regarded  by  all  as  a priority,  are  being  cut,  it  is  important  that  the 
programme  planners  take  more  into  account  some  of  the  broader  implications  of  the 
present  levels  of  marketing  expenditure.  If,  for  example,  the  marketing  budget  in 
1983/84  had  been  reduced  marginally,  such  that  it  represented  17.5%  of  box  office 
revenue  in  the  Provinces  and  30%  in  London,  it  would  have  generated  around 
£15,000  of  savings  over  the  year.  This  would  have  financed  one  week  additional 
touring. 

130.  I recommend  below  (paragraph  166)  that  the  artistic  planning  cycle  should  be 
brought  more  closely  into  line  with  the  financial  planning  cycle.  In  the  light  of  that, 

I recommend  here  that  for  1984/85  the  marketing  budget  should  be  reduced  to  17.5% 
of  box  office  revenue  in  the  provinces  and  30%  in  London;  and  that  for  subsequent 
years  every  effort  be  made  to  reduce  these  proportions  yet  further.  Any  risk  to  box 
office  revenues  by  such  a marginal  adjustment  in  marketing  expenditure  should  be 
capable  of  avoidance  by  flexibility  in  marketing  and  artistic  planning. 

131.  The  costs  of  stage  wardrobe  overtime  and  additional  local  labour  amount  to 
£5440  a week  on  tour.  These  are  determined  firstly  by  the  demands  of  the  job;  and 
secondly,  by  negotiated  overtime  rates  and  practices.  The  demands  of  the  job  could 
be  reduced  by  a move  from  a three  to  a two  programme  week.  (In  1983/84  this 
would  apply  to  eight  weeks  performances.)  It  would  cut  out  one  night  session,  at  a 
saving  of  up  to  £9,000  a year  depending  on  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  it  is 
feasible;  and  a proportion  of  the  transport  costs  (perhaps  £2,000  a year).  I 
recommend  that  such  a change  be  considered  for  the  1984/85  season.  It  will  impinge 
upon  artistic  policy  since,  in  any  one  place,  the  audiences  will  be  deprived  of  a part 
of  the  Company's  great  breadth  of  repertory.  It  will  add  to  programming  problems 
for  triple  bills  (not  least  the  introduction  of  new  works)  and  may  also  impinge  upon 
box  office  revenue  - some  theatres,  it  is  argued,  need  three  programmes  to  maintain 
audiences  interest.  Such  factors  will  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  they  should 
be  set  also  against  the  cut  backs  which  in  the  present  financial  climate  could  be 
faced  elsewhere  in  the  Company  in  the  absence  of  such  savings  being  realised. 

132.  I have  also  considered  whether  savings  could  be  achieved  by  the  abandonment 
of  Monday  evening  performances  in  provincial  theatres.  Savings  as  a rule  would 
include  one  Sunday  call  (£11,000  a year);  one  night's  local  labour  and  dressers 
(£3,500  a year);  Sunday  travel  payments  (£2,200  a year);  and  one  session  a week  for 
the  orchestra  in  those  weeks  where  extra  sessions  are  currently  worked  (up  to 
£8,000  a year). 

133.  This  total  potential  saving  of  around  £25,000  a year  would  need  to  be  set 
against  potential  loss  in  box  office  receipts  of  around  £50,000  a year.  How  much  of 
this  income  would  be  lost  would  depend  on  the  numbers  of  audience  who  wished  or 
were  able  to  transfer  to  later  in  the  week.  The  scope  for  such  transfers  is  limited 
by  the  90%  average  paying  attendance  which  is  currently  achieved  in  the  Provinces. 
Moreover  to  the  extent  that  the  Monday  evening  audiences  did  not  transfer,  a 
smaller  total  audience  overall  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  grant  to  box 
office  revenue  and  grant  per  seat  sold  and,  as  a consequence,  less  value  for  money 
from  the  main  body  of  the  grant  which  goes  to  support  the  fixed  costs. 

134.  For  the  abandonment  of  Monday  evening  performances  to  be  viable,  around 
half  of  the  audiences  would  need  to  be  prepared  to  see  the  Company  on  another 
night  in  the  week.  On  this  basis  I do  not  believe  that  Monday  evening  performances 
should  be  abandoned  as  a general  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  I recommend  that  this 
policy  be  considered  for  those  venues  either  where  there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
spare  seating  capacity  to  absorb  the  Monday  night  audience  later  in  the  week;  or 
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where  the  average  attendance  overall  is  so  low  as  to  bring  the  likely  loss  of  box 
office  revenue  more  closely  into  line  with  the  likely  expenditure  to  be  saved.  The 
SWRB  management,  in  consultation  with  the  Marketing  Department  and  the  Finance 
Department,  should  produce  for  each  venue  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on  costs  and 
revenues  of  Monday  night  closure. 

135.  The  overtime  rates  and  practices  appear,  to  the  outsider,  to  be  excessive. 
For  example,  for  stage  staff,  a Saturday  night  "get-out"  counts  as  a ten  hour  call 
and  the  staff  receive  an  additional  one-third  basic  salary.  These  "get-outs"  are  very 
often  completed  in  less  than  four  hours.  Against  this,  however,  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  stage  staff  have  to  be  on  call  for  hours  a day,  six  days  a week  for  a basic 
wage  of  £225  a week  for  a Master  Carpenter  and  £154.48  a week  for  a stage  hand. 
In  addition  the  negotiated  practice  of  the  ten  hour  call  enables  staff  to  be  called  in 
within  eight  hours  of  the  previous  call  without  attracting  a penalty  payment  of 
double  time  until  the  next  eight  hour  break.  Thus  there  are  swings  and  roundabouts 
to  these  negotiated  practices. 

136.  Any  renegotiation  of  these  overtime  practices  would  need  to  be  tied  in  with 
the  Royal  Opera  House  generally.  I recommend  that  an  analysis  be  made  by 
management  of  the  costs  of  these  practices  to  the  SWRB  compared  with  the 
alternative  of  payment  according  to  hours  worked.  This  analysis  should  be  carried 
out  for  all  parts  of  the  House  (not  just  SWRB)  and  a report  be  made  to  the  Royal 
Opera  House  Board  (see  Mr  Standley's  report  on  Getting  the  Show  into  the  Theatre 
at  Section  14). 

137.  Fares  and  transport  are  two  areas  of  cost  determined  by  the  venues  and  by 
the  programmes.  Mr  Clegg's  report  (Section  16)  deals  with  these  and  makes 
recommendations  accordingly. 

138.  Finally  two  areas  of  expenditure  have  been  consistently  over-estimated  in 
budgets  over  the  past  four  years:  royalties  and  guests.  The  budget  for  royalties  has 
been  twice  the  actual  expenditure;  and  the  budget  for  guests,  supers  etc  has  been 
twice  the  actual  on  tours.  Both  are  expenditures  which  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  artistic  plans  for  the  season.  These  are  not  known  when  the  budget  is  being 
drawn  up.  In  paragraph  153  et  seq,  below,  I make  recommendations  to  secure 
improvements  in  budgeting.  For  the  present  however  it  is  worth  noting  that  if 
royalties  and  guests  are  underspent  in  1983/84  to  the  same  extent  as  in  previous 
years  a saving  of  over  £30,000  will  accrue.  If  this  had  been  known  earlier,  the  two 
weeks  touring  might  not  have  had  to  be  cancelled! 

139.  In  conclusion,  I believe  that  reductions  in  the  number  of  touring  weeks  to 
secure  a saving  of  £30,000  is  unacceptable.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  company  is 
undermined;  provincial  audiences  are  deprived  of  a valuable  dance  company;  and 
dancers,  staff  and  orchestra  are  under-utilised  so  that  value  for  money  from  the 
main  body  of  grant  is  diminished.  I have  recommended  that  for  future  years  the 
Company  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  traditionally  high  level  of  touring.  This 
recommendation  has  a bearing  on  the  level  of  subsidy  to  the  Royal  Opera  House.  I 
believe  however  that  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  should  also  look  to  its  own 
budget  for  the  costs  of  touring  to  achieve  savings,  although  the  scope  is  limited.  To 
this  end,  I have  recommended  that  the  publicity  and  advertising  budget  should  be 
reduced  along  the  lines  set  out  in  paragraph  130  above;  that  there  should  be  further 
moves  towards  the  two  programme  week  (paragraph  131);  and  that  Monday  evening 
performances  be  abandoned  in  venues  where  the  savings  can  be  expected  to  exceed 
the  lost  revenues  (paragraph  134).  Greater  precision  in  budgeting  particular 
expenditures,  to  which  I return  later,  could  also  make  a contribution.  But 
importantly,  with  the  main  part  of  the  touring  costs  being  dependent  upon  venue  and 
programme,  I recommend  that  the  Director  be  provided  with  analyses  of  the 
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financial  consequences  of  artistic  decisions,  both  in  relation  to  particular  tours  and 
the  season  as  a whole,  such  that  priorities  of  expenditure  can  be  appraised.  I return 
to  this  below  (paragraph  153  et  seq).  I find  it  difficult  to  accept  that  room  cannot 
be  found  within  the  £1  million  a year  variable  cost  of  performances  to  finance  the 
£30,000  net  cost  of  two  additional  weeks  of  touring,  given  sufficient  analysis  and 
flexible  planning. 


PRODUCTION  COSTS 

140.  The  budget  for  production  costs  can  be  separated  into  two  sources;  new 
productions/major  revivals;  and  maintenance  of  existing  repertory.  The  levels  of 
expenditure  in  the  period  1979/80  to  1983/84  for  new  productions/major  revivals  are 


as  follows; 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/8* 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Fees 

18.4 

20.8 

12.7 

18.3 

21.0 

Wages 

48.5 

32.8 

54.4 

52.4 

35.0 

Mater  ials/bough  t-in 

46.2 

35.4 

112.4 

57.7 

86.0 

TOTAL 

113.1 

89.0 

179.5 

128.4 

142.0 

141.  Variability  in  the  levels  of  expenditure  on  new  productions  between  years 
derives  from  variability  in  the  number  and  type  of  new  productions.  The  high  level 
of  expenditure  in  1981/82,  for  example,  is  associated  with  the  new  production  of 
SWAN  LAKE. 

142.  The  new  production  budget  can  be  affected  quite  dramatically  by  a decision 
to  mount  a full-length  ballet.  Such  ballets  tend  on  the  whole  to  demand  more 
spectacle  in  the  sets  and  costumes  than  a one-act  ballet;  and  will  involve  a large 
proportion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Company.  And,  it  has  to  be  said,  the  greater  the 
spectacle,  the  more  scope  there  is  for  the  designer  to  get  carried  away  with  his 
imagination. 

143.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  put  the  seemingly  large  initial  costs  of 
new  productions  into  perspective.  Firstly,  the  Company  has  undertaken  only  two  new 
works  over  the  past  four  years  which  can  be  put  into  the  category  of  "spectacle"  - 
SWAN  LAKE  (1981);  and  SWAN  OF  TUONELA  (1982).  These  cost  £153,000  and 
£84,000  respectively,  which  includes  fees  and  the  charged -out  labour  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  production  departments.  Against  this,  there  have  been  20  other  new 
productions  and  major  revivals  over  the  last  four  years,  at  an  average  cost  of 
£13,000.  One-act  ballets  can  cost  anything  between  £2,000  and  £40,000,  with  the 
younger,  untried  choreographers  tending  to  be  limited  to  around  £15,000. 

144.  Secondly,  the  expenditure  on  a new  production  can  best  be  regarded  as  an 
investment.  SWAN  LAKE  will  have  been  performed  127  times  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  giving  an  average  cost  per  performance  so  far  of  £1141.  This  cost  will 
continue  to  decline  over  the  years  that  the  ballet  is  in  the  repertory,  which  could 
be  as  long  as  ten  years.  The  more  recent  SWAN  OF  TUONELA  has  been  performed 
16  times,  yielding  an  average  cost  of  £5250.  These  average  new  production  costs  per 
performance  compare  with  the  total  cost  per  performance  (ie  taking  into  account  all 
fixed  and  variable  costs)  of  around  £14,000  in  1983/84. 
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145.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Company  should  not  be  cost-conscious  in  its 
new  productions.  It  must.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  important  not  to 
exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  new  production  costs  and  to  imagine  that  the  answer  to 
the  financial  plight  of  the  Company  is  to  be  found  in  extravagant  sets  and  costumes. 
Moreover  the  Royal  Opera  House  tries  to  recover  as  much  of  its  new  production 
costs  as  possible  by  private  sponsorship.  SWAN  LAKE  was  sponsored  to  the  tune  of 
£92,000;  and  SWAN  OF  TUONELA  to  the  tune  of  £35,000.  In  both  cases,  sponsorship 
covered  the  cost  of  materials. 

146.  In  any  organisation  there  is  bound  to  be  some  waste  and  extravagance.  In  a 
creative  organisation  the  line  between  excellence  and  extravagance  is  difficult  to 
define.  There  will  also  always  be  those  productions  which  will  fail.  No  amount  of 
rules  will  eliminate  this.  But  the  greatest  excesses  can  be  avoided  and  the  costs  of 
a given  design  effect  reduced  by  good  planning  and  good  control  over  the  artistic 
originators.  Good  planning  means  ensuring  that  designs  are  completed  sufficiently  far 
in  advance  of  the  intended  premiere  to  permit  a full  and  adequate  discussion  of 
their  cost  implications  and  of  ways  of  reducing  costs  within  the  overall  concept;  and 
to  enable  the  production  departments  to  slot  it  into  their  programme  of  work,  to 
minimise  the  need  either  to  buy  in  or  to  work  overtime. 

147.  Good  control  means  being  prepared  to  say  "No"  to  the  financially  unrealistic 
demands,  of  a choreographer  and  designer;  having  financial  penalty  clauses  for 
lateness  in  the  submission  of  designs;  and  even  "black-listing"  designers  who  are  not 
prepared  to  work  within  the  rules  of  the  House,  no  matter  how  brilliant  their  work 
and  difficult  as  that  decision  might  be  in  the  short  term.  It  means  the  senior 
administration  backing  the  production  departments  in  their  considered  views  on  a 
design  proposal.  And  it  means  the  full  costs  (including  the  wages  of  the  Production 
Department  staff)  being  allocated  to  the  budget  of  the  Company. 

148.  These  and  other  points  are  described  in  the  separate  sections  on  Dressing 
The  Performer  and  Dressing  The  Stage,  where  recommendations  are  made.  They  are 
arguments  which  apply  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  as  a whole,  and  not  just  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  They  tie  in  with  the  proposals  in  Mr  Trumper's  report 
(Section  8)  on  the  establishment  of  the  performing  companies  as  Cost  Centres;  and 
the  references  in  Mr  Ashworth's  report  (Sections  5 and  6)  to  the  production 
departments  operating  as  Covent  Garden  (Productions)  pic. 

149.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  new  productions  there  are  the  costs  of  repairing 
and  maintaining  the  sets  and  costumes  of  the  existing  repertory.  These  costs  are  not 
allocated  out  to  the  budget  of  the  Company.  The  Finance  Department  has  estimated 
that  in  1982/83  they  were  as  follows: 


150,  The  costs  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  sets  and  costumes  of  the  existing 
repertory  are  partly  a reflection  of  the  number  of  ballets  to  be  performed  in  the 
season;  and  partly  a question  of  standards.  The  former  is  most  clearly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Company  and  the  earlier  recommendation  to  reduce  the  number  of 
programmes  per  week  from  three  to  two  will  have  an  effect  on  costs  - though  how 
much  can  only  be  determined  in  the  knowledge  of  the  programme  proposals.  The 
question  of  standards  is  in  the  hands  of  both  the  company  and  the  production 
departments.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  management  will  have  a view  on 
priorities  and  I recommend  that  they  should  be  consulted  on  this  general 
maintenance  programme  against  the  likely  costs.  I recommend  also  that  the  full 
costs  of  maintaining  the  existing  repertory  should  be  allocated  out  to  the  company. 


Fees: 

Wages: 

Materials  etc 


£2,200 

£102,400 

£40,200 
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151.  The  amount  of  money  that  should  be  made  available  for  new  productions  and 

for  maintaining  the  existing  repertory  can  only  be  determined  by  the  managements 

of  the  SWRB  and  Royal  Opera  House,  in  the  light  of  other  priorities.  It  is  also 

likely  to  vary  from  year  to  year  depending  upon  the  planned  programmes;  the 
availability  of  choreographers;  the  ideas  that  exist  for  new  works.  It  is  too  easy 
however  for  the  new  productions  budget  to  be  cut  in  the  face  of  short-term 

financial  difficulties.  It  is  the  one  most  readily  alterable  expenditure  (along  with 
numbers  of  touring  weeks).  If  the  new  productions  budget  is  allowed  to  become  a 
balancing  item,  it  will  undermine  the  future  survival  of  the  Companies  and  the  art- 
form. 

152.  The  need  for  greater  stability  in  the  funding  arrangements  of  the  Royal 

Opera  House,  through  the  provision  of  a three  year  rolling  grant,  is  discussed 
elsewhere.  Apart  from  the  general  advantages  of  such  a change  I believe  that  it 
would  be  particularly  advantageous  and  relevant  in  the  case  of  new  works.  It  would 
recognise  their  nature  as  an  investment;  and  if  within  the  Royal  Opera  House  the 
individual  performing  companies  were  permitted  to  carry  forward  from  one  year  to 
the  next  any  under-spend  it  would  give  greater  flexibility  in  the  planning  and  use  of 
funds.  I recommend  that  a three  year  rolling  budget  for  new  works,  with  the  facility 
of  carry  forward,  should  be  agreed  with  the  Funding  Agency,  with  allowance  for  any 
private  sponsorship  that  might  be  secured.  I understand  that  the  Royal  Opera  House 
Administration  has  in  the  past  considered  establishing  a five  year  investment  fund 
for  new  works  along  the  lines  of  their  five  year  plan  for  items  of  a capital  and 
exceptional  nature. 

PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING 

153.  The  preparation  of  budgets  for  the  year  ahead  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Finance  Department.  Their  procedures  are  described  in  Mr  Trumper's  report 
at  Section  8,  The  SWRB's  responsibilities  are  to  supply  the  Finance  Department  with 
their  artistic  plans  for  the  year  in  question;  to  present  their  case  for  increases  in 
funds  or  why  they  are  unable  to  live  with  reduced  funds;  and,  once  the  budget  is 
fixed,  to  ensure  that  it  is  not  exceeded.  A first  estimate  of  the  budget  will  be 
supplied  to  the  Company  in  June;  a second  one  in  November;  and  a final  one  in 
March/April. 

154.  One  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  present  arrangements  for  constructing  the 
forward  budgets  is  that  the  timing  of  artistic  planning  is  out  of  line  with  that  for 
financial  planning.  This  is  because  the  financial  year  runs  from  April  to  March  whilst 
the  artistic  year  runs  from  September  to  August.  All  Opera  Houses  work  on  this 
artistic  year  - the  Summer  being  the  traditional  holiday  period.  The  financial  year 
on  the  other  hand  reflects  external  requirements,  not  least  the  Arts  Council. 

155.  The  effect  of  this  discrepancy  in  artistic  and  financial  years  is  that  budgets 
are  constructed  on  only  partial  information  about  the  activities  of  the  Company.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  forward  budget  is  being  drawn  up  in  June,  the  Company 
only  knows  the  detail  of  its  activities  for  the  April  to  August  period  - and  two  of 
these  months  will  be  holiday  and  rehearsal.  For  the  rest  of  the  financial  year,  the 
Company  will  have  merely  pencilled  in  the  number  of  weeks  and  periods  of  the  year 
that  it  expects  to  be  touring  in  the  UK;  performing/rehearsing  in  London;  and 
touring  overseas.  Even  by  the  time  that  Budget  No  2 is  completed  in  November, 
whilst  the  Company  is  likely  to  know  the  venues  for  the  following  financial  year  it 
will  not  have  decided  on  any  of  the  programmes  for  these  venues.  Programming  is 
not  usually  completed  until  March/Aprii,  which  is  too  late  even  for  Budget  Number 
3.  As  a consequence  expenditure  budgets  for  the  extra  costs  of  performances  are 
weekly  averages;  and  revenue  forecasts,  although  based  on  venue,  take  no  account  of 
programme. 
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156.  As  described  earlier,  the  large  part  of  the  Company's  costs  is  independent  of 
its  activities,  being  the  fixed  cost  of  dancers,  staff  and  orchestra.  And  of  the  extra 
costs  of  performing/touring,  the  major  determinant  is  the  number  of  weeks  of 
performances.  On  the  basis  that  the  Company  will  not  vary  its  venues  and 
programmes  substantially  from  year  to  year,  the  Finance  Departmment  can  make  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  likely  revenues  and  expenditures. 

157.  The  Finance  Department's  ability  to  forecast  the  extra  costs  and  revenues  in 
aggregate  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1979/SO  19S0/81  1981/82  1982/83 


Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Actual 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

London 

Extra  Costs 

97.4 

116.1 

38.7 

41.0 

141.3 

135.3 

175.9 

200.3 

Revenues 

129.1 

146.2 

40.0 

52.9 

159.0 

107.2 

228.5 

187.9 

Provinces 

Extra  Costs 

341.1 

336.1 

467.1 

450.1 

584.6 

536.5 

564.1 

551.4 

Revenues 

290.0 

287.7 

379.5 

380.0 

433.0 

374.9 

430.0 

479.9 

Tent 

Extra  Costs 

196.5 

216.8 

113.3 

112.8 

260.3 

265.7 

143.5 

140.8 

Revenues 

180.3 

172.1 

82.5 

87.9 

181.9 

180.7 

98.0 

92.5 

Note:  budget  figures  relate  to  Budget  No  3;  extra  costs  exclude  the  orchestra. 

158.  In  the  table  the  extra  costs  of  the  orchestra  have  been  excluded  because  of 
the  difficulties  described  previously  (paragraph  63).  The  Finance  Department's  ability 
to  forecast  the  total  orchestra  costs  is  however  as  impressive  as  the  other  costs  in 
the  table  above. 

159.  The  largest  adverse  variances  on  expenditure  are  in  London.  In  1979/80  there 
was  a variance  of  19%,  due  more  or  less  entirely  to  an  overspend  of  £15,000  (50%) 
on  publicity.  In  1982/83  there  was  a variance  of  14%  due  primarily  to  a £25,000 
(90%)  overspend  on  local  labour.  The  problem  of  the  adverse  variance  on  expenditure 
in  1982/83  was  compounded  by  the  £41,000  (18%)  over-estimate  of  income. 

160.  In  the  provinces,  the  forecasts  of  expenditure  cannot  really  be  bettered  with 
favourable  variances  of  around  2%;  and  on  the  income  side  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  under-estimate  the  income-generating  power  of  the  Company.  The 
substantial  underspend  and  over-estimate  of  income  in  1981/82  is  due  to  the 
cancellation  of  three  weeks  touring.  If  allowance  is  made  for  this  the  variance  is 
negligible. 

161.  The  variances  in  aggregate  income  and  expenditure  are  thus  on  the  whole 
relatively  small  and  capable  of  being  covered  by  a contingency  reserve.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  timetables  of  artistic  and  financial  planning  has  not 
therefore  to  date  jeopardised  the  budgetary  forecasts.  The  weaknesses  however  are: 

(1)  The  Company's  management  are  not  and  cannot  be  actively  involved  in 
the  budgetary  process. 
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(2)  Monitoring  and  control  are  made  difficult  when  the  budgets  are 
averages  which  take  no  account  of  venue  and  programme. 

162.  At  the  moment  there  is  a tendency  for  SWRB  management  to  leave  the 
estimation  of  expenditure  budgets  to  the  Finance  Department  and  to  check  only  that 
they  are  broadly  in  line  with  last  years  allowing  for  inflation.  This  means  that,  apart 
from  the  number  of  weeks  of  performances  in  London  or  on  tour,  the  Company 
tends  not  to  link  its  programmes  and  venues  to  the  expenditure  implications.  It 
cannot  initiate  analyses  of  ways  in  which  particular  expenditures,  affected  by  venue 
and  programme,  might  be  reduced;  it  can  only  respond  to  Finance  Department 
imposed  cuts  in,  for  example,  the  number  of  touring  weeks.  Similarly,  the  Finance 
Department  is  unable  to  get  behind  particular  expenditures  and  achieve  economies 
because  so  much  is  determined  by  programme/venue. 

163.  The  difficulties  of  monitoring  and  control  derive  from  the  fact  that  budgets 
which  are  based  on  averages  must  by  definition  have  a variance.  What  cannot  be 
guaranteed  is  that  the  variances  will  sum  to  zero  over  the  year.  It  is  all  too  easy 
for  a variance  on  a particular  tour  to  be  justified  by  reference  to  it  being  a 
particularly  heavy  programme  or  difficult  combination  of  venues.  The  risk  is  that  the 
variances  could  all  go  the  wrong  way  and  that,  by  the  time  this  is  realised,  it  is  too 
late  to  take  corrective  action. 

164.  The  planning  of  venues  and  programmes  cannot  be  advanced  sufficiently  to 

meet  the  Budget  No  1 deadline.  The  main  problem,  I am  told,  is  that  theatre 

managers  will  not  commit  themselves  to  dates  too  far  ahead.  They  have  to  negotiate 
with  many  other  companies  (and  not  just  in  the  ballet  world)  making  for  their  own 
planning  problems.  Programmes  cannot  be  drawn  up  without  a knowledge  of  venues 
or  other  companies  planned  activities.  But  it  should  be  possible  to  bring  the  planning 
forward  by  a few  months  such  that  most  if  not  all  venues  for  the  relevant  financial 
year  are  known  by  say  August  and  programmes  can  then  be  worked  out  by 

October/November.  The  Company  could  still  be  left  with  some  flexibility  to  vary 
programmes  in  the  light  of  knowledge  about  other  companies’  activities.  I do  not 
under-estimate  the  difficulties  of  such  a change;  nor  do  I view  lightly  the 
complexity  of  programme  planning.  But  I believe  the  change  to  be  an  essential  step 
towards  better  financial  management  and  control. 

165.  This  advancement  of  the  planning  process  would  enable  Budget  No  2 to  be 
constructed  on  fuller  information  than  now,  although  its  timing  might  have  to  be  put 
back  to  December;  and  Budget  No  3 to  be  based  on  full  information.  The  forecast 
of  the  extra  costs  could  be  calculated  according  to  venue  and  programme,  rather 
than  average  weekly  costs  as  now. 

166.  I recommend  accordingly  that  the  planning  of  programmes  should  be 

completed  by  October /November;  and  that,  following  on  this,  the  forecast  of 

expenditures  and  revenues  should  be  calculated  according  to  venue  and  programme, 
with  the  active  involvement  of  SWRB  Management. 

167.  In  addition  to  the  recommended  changes  in  budgeting  procedure  and  previous 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  management  accounts,  I recommend  also  the 
following  minor  adjustments  to  the  Company’s  management  accounts: 

(1)  The  Company  should  bear  on  its  budget  the  premises  costs;  and  the 

salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Director  and  the  Press  Office. 

(2)  The  basic  costs  of  extra  personnel  should  be  distinguished  from  the  cost 
of  overtime  to  enable  a clearer  understanding  of  how  and  where  the 
expenditure  has  arisen. 
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168.  My  discussions  with  and  observations  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  have 
not  revealed  any  wilful  extravagance.  There  is  a general  awareness  that  money  is 
tight  and  that  the  pennies  must  be  looked  after.  The  Wardrobe  Mistress  struggles  on 
with  limited  equipment  and  a rather  rickety  old  twin  tub.  Expenditure  on  fares  will 
be  reduced  by  many  thousands  of  pounds  through  the  use  of  concessionary  fares 
offered  by  the  Theatre  and  Concert  rail  club.  In  addition,  by  having  a late  start  on 
Monday  morning,  the  expense  of  Sunday  travel  overtime  for  dancers  and  orchestra  is 
being  cut  back.  The  General  Manager  and  the  Orchestra  Manager  are  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  the  best  value  rehearsal  rooms  for  dancers  and  orchestra.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  avoid  overtime  for  dancers  by  the  careful  scheduling  of  calls;  to 
keep  extra  rehearsal  sessions  for  the  orchestra  to  the  absolute  minimum;  and  to 
avoid  the  whole  Company  moving  into  overtime  by  keeping  performances  from 
running  beyond  time. 

169.  But  within  the  year  the  room  for  manoeuvre  is  very  limited.  The  programmes 
are  fixed,  the  venues  are  fixed  and  the  main  effort  of  management  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  show  goes  on.  This  includes  making  sure  that  the  right  people  are  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time;  making  contingency  plans  for  when,  as  is  inevitable  in 
the  people  business,  things  go  wrong;  and  ensuring  that  in  the  rush  to  complete  on 
time  the  highest  standards  are  maintained  on,  around  and  behind  the  stage. 

170.  The  Director  has  overall  control  of  the  Company  and  with  the  support  of  his 
ballet  staff  is  responsible  for  artistic  standards;  the  General  Manager  is  responsible 
for  management  of  the  Company's  budget  and  with  his  assistant  and  Heads  of 
Department  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  business  runs  smoothly;  and  the 
Orchestra  Manager  and  Principal  Conductor  are  responsible  for  all  things  musical. 

171.  I believe  that  it  is  a great  credit  to  the  all-round  professionalism  and 
dedication  of  the  company  - management,  staff,  performers  and  orchestra  - that  the 
200  or  so  performances  a year  of  20-25  different  ballets  in  the  many  different 
venues  do  go  on  and  do  so  with  excellence. 

172.  In  conclusion,  I applaud  the  company's  ability  to  get  the  show  on  the  stage. 
The  company  is  expert  at  physical  planning.  The  weakness  is  in  the  bringing  together 
of  budgets  and  artistic  endeavour.  I believe  that  improvements  can  be  made  in  this 
area  and  have  made  recommendations  accordingly. 

CONCLUSIONS 

173.  I have  concluded  from  my  scrutiny  of  the  acitivites  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  as  follows: 

(1)  The  SWRB  has  an  essential  function  in  taking  out  to  the  provinces  its 

own  identity  and  heritage,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Ballet.  In  doing  so  it  has 
the  most  varied  repertory  of  touring  ballet  companies;  achieves  a level  of 
activity  comparable  to  other  companies;  and  reaches  the  biggest  regional 
audience.  It  maintains  a vitality  in  the  creation  of  new  works  and,  as 
through  its  history,  provides  an  outlet  for  new  choreographic  talent  from 

within.  In  all  its  acitivites  it  pursues  the  highest  standards. 

(2)  A comparison  of  its  expenditures  (£2.69  million),  its  earnings  at  the  box 

office  and  through  private  sponsorship  (£0.96  million)  and  its  funding 

(requirement  £1.73  million)  with  the  other  touring  companies  causes  no  alarm 
bells  to  be  rung  given  its  size,  its  repertory  and  its  level  of  activity.  The 
exception  is  in  the  basic  pay  of  its  dancers  where,  for  example,  there  now 
exists  a differential  in  the  SWRB's  favour  of  some  50%  compared  with 

London  Festival  Ballet.  Increases  in  basic  pay  over  the  past  four  years 
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combined  with  grade  drift  and  improvements  in  Ifie  remuneration  of 
Principals/Senior  Principals  on  negotiated  salaries  have  led  to  an  Z5% 
increase  in  the  wage  bill  of  dancers.  Whilst  I do  not  regard  dancers  as 
overpaid  given  their  training,  professionalism  and  level  of  activity,  the 
substantial  real  increase  in  the  wage  bill,  which  has  not  been  matched  by 
increases  in  box  office  revenue,  has  contributed  to  the  current  adverse 
financial  situation  in  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

(3)  The  increases  in  the  wage  bill  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  cannot  be 
undone.  Recommendations  are  made  however  to  secure  a greater  degree  of 
control  for  the  future  and  in  particular  to  ensure  that  increases  in  dancers' 
wages  are  capable  of  support  through  the  box  office  or  within  the  limits  of 
the  Government  grant.  This  applies  equally  to  the  wages  bill  of  staff. 

(4)  The  size  of  the  Company  is  irreducible  given  the  repertory,  level  of 
activity  and  standards  expected  of  and  aimed  at  by  the  Company.  If  anything 
a good  case  can  be  made  for  increasing  the  number  of  dancers  although  the 
present  financial  situation  militates  against  this.  Similarly  the  basic  size  of 
the  orchestra  is  irreducible  without  adversely  affecting  orchestral  standards 
and  through  that  the  standards  of  ballet  presentation.  The  fixed  cost  of 
dancers,  staff  and  orchestra  account  for  almost  35%  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Company. 

(5)  The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  cost  of  the  Company's  activities  are 
taken  up  in  the  "variable"  costs  of  getting  the  show  on  the  road  and  onto 
the  stage.  Although  these  expenditures  have  only  increased  by  33%  over  the 
past  four  years  they  have  been  held  down  by  means  of  a lower  level  of 
activity  both  in  London  and  on  tour.  The  underlying  increase  in  costs  has 
been  around  70%  reflecting  a mixture  of  inflation  generally,  moves  towards 
bigger  ballets  and  nationally  negotiated  increases  in  subsistence  rates.  These 
£1  million  of  variable  costs  are  necessarily  incurred  in  enabling  the  Company 
to  earn  £0.77  million  through  the  box  office. 

(6)  The  easiest  route  to  achieving  savings  in  variable  costs  is  to  reduce  the 
level  of  activity  of  the  Company.  This  has  been  a policy  pursued  by  the 
Royal  Opera  House  in  1983/8^.  After  allowing  for  associated  reductions  in 
revenue  at  the  box  office  net  savings  of  around  £15,000  are  achieved  for 
each  week  that  touring  activity  is  reduced.  The  consequence,  however,  apart 
from  undermining  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Company  and  depriving  regional 
audiences  of  the  Company's  qualities  is  a reduction  in  the  effectiveness  m1h 
which  the  fixed  resources  of  dancers,  staff  and  orchestra  are  used.  The  loss 
in  value  for  money  for  the  taxpayer  is  of  the  order  of  £50,000  for  one 
week's  less  touring.  Reductions  in  the  level  of  activity  as  a means  of 
achieving  economies  cannot  be  recommended.  It  would  mean  spoiling  the  ship 
for  a halfpenny  worth  of  tar. 

(7)  I believe  that  the  Company  can  and  should  be  enabled  to  return  to  a 
level  of  activity,  consistent  with  its  artistic  policies  and  physical  capacity, 
without  recourse  to  additional  grant.  Areas  of  expenditure  and  activity  have 
been  identified  where  economies  might  be  achieved.  These  include  publicity; 
abandoning  Monday  night  performances  in  certain  circumstances;  reducing  the 
number  of  programmes  staged  each  week;  and  changes  in  overtime  payments. 
Whilst  the  scope  for  economies  in  the  extra  costs  of  performances  is  limited 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a contribution  towards  reducing  the  Royal 
Opera  House  deficit  they  should  be  sufficient  to  finance  additional  activity 
and  ensure  maximum  value  for  money  from  the  main  body  of  the  grant. 
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(8)  The  costs  of  new  productions  are  considered  separately  and  elsewhere  in 
this  scrutiny  report  and  recommendations  made  accordingly.  Whilst  it  is 
essential  that  tight  control  is  maintained  over  these  expenditures  (and  their 
artistic  originators)  the  scope  for  savings  must  be  seen  in  perspective.  They 
represent  around  5%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Company,  the  material  costs 
are  very  often  covered  by  private  sponsorship;  and  they  need  to  be  regarded 
as  an  investment  yielding  their  return  long  after  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  in  which  the  expenditure  is  incurred.  SWAN  LAKE,  for  example,  cost 
£62,000  net  of  private  sponsorship;  will  have  been  performed  127  times  by 
the  end  of  this  year;  and  can  expect  to  remain  in  the  repertory  for  at  least 
ten  years.  That  is  of  course  a success  and,  as  in  any  creative  organisation 
there  will  be  failures,  some  of  them  expensive.  The  objective  must  be  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  unnecessary  extravagance  through  the  right  number 
of  checks  and  balances  in  management  whilst  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
an  essential  creativity.  Expenditure  on  new  productions  should  not  however 
become  the  balancing  item  in  the  accounts.  To  do  so  would  be  to  undermine 
the  essential  vitality  of  the  Company. 

(9)  The  scrutiny  has  not  identified  any  wilful  extravagance  in  the  Company. 
It  is  in  the  main  a tightly  run  ship  and  management  have  been  successful 
and  active  in  the  search  for  economies  at  the  margin.  Recommendations  are 
made  however  to  achieve  a better  balance  between  artistic  and  financial 
planning  to  enable  decisions  to  be  taken  in  a timely  and  ordered  fashion, 
reflecting  the  financial  realities;  and  to  ensure  a greater  degree  of  active 
participation  by  the  Company's  management  in  the  formulation  of  budgets. 
These  will  not  achieve  economies  in  the  short  term  but  will  help  to  ensure 
that,  for  the  future,  increases  in  expenditure  are  kept  broadly  in  line  with 
what  the  Company,  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  the  taxpayer  can  afford.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  recommended  that  the  Company  continues  to  be  funded 
as  part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  not,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  Arts 
Council  study  group  report  an  Opera  and  Dance,  separately  funded.  Proposals 
are  made,  however,  to  provide  for  a greater  clarity  of  the  Government's 
objectives;  a linking  of  those  and  the  Company's  objectives  to  the  level  of 
funding;  and  a more  active  involvement  of  the  Board. 

174.  A list  of  recommendations  is  at  Annex  2. 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  1 
STATEMENT  OF  BALLET  POLICY 


In  the  1920’s  Ninette  de  Valois  had  a vision  of  forming  a national  ballet  company 
based  on  an  English  style  of  dancing.  It  would  be  the  descendant  of  the  Maryinsky 
and  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  English  commercial 
theatre  on  the  other;  it  would  be  the  direct  heir  to  a great  tradition  and  custodian 
of  the  classics  in  their  purest  and  most  accurate  form. 

This  company  needed  a permanent  home  to  place  it  on  a par  with  comparable 
companies  in  Russia,  Denmark  and  France. 

The  first  thing  to  establish  was  a school  which  would  produce  a regular  flow  of 
disciplined  and  versatile  dancers  to  form  a corps  de  ballet  from  which  soloists  and 
principals  would  be  drawn. 

The  Company  would  take  its  inspiration  primarily  from  the  19th  century  classics,  but 
in  addition  to  being  the  repository  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  past,  and  while 
steeped  in  the  classical  tradition,  it  would  create  its  own  repertory  relying  on  a 
recognisable  style  of  its  own. 

The  policy  of  The  Royal  Ballet  - which  of  course  includes  The  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal 


Ballet  - is: 

* 

To  uphold  and  develop  this  original  conception. 

* 

To  maintain  and  improve  standards  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  classical 
dancing  through  its  school  and  its  companies 

* 

To  create  its  own  repertory  with  particular  but  not  exclusive  reference 
to  the  three  act  ballet. 

* 

To  welcome  new  forms  of  dancing  technique. 

* 

To  complement  narrative  with  abstract  works. 

* 

To  provide  a suitable  and  permanent  environment  in  which  these  aims 
could  be  realized. 

* 

To  train  and  recruit  teachers  from  this  country  and  abroad  to  further 
these  aims. 

* 

To  encourage  existing  choreographers  and  to  make  it  possible  for  new 
choreographers  to  emerge. 

* 

To  welcome  new  composers  and  to  make  use  of  a variety  of 
experienced  and  untried  designers. 

To  ensure  accessibility  through  dance  education  and  to  widen  the 
audience  by  all  means  available  now  and  in  the  future. 

* 

To  be  ’popular’  without  compromising  artistic  standards. 
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* To  serve  not  only  the  capital  but  the  regions 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  and  enjoynnent  in 
the  world  by  touring  overseas. 


ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE 


8.7.83 
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SECTION  3,  ANNEX  2 
SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  SWRB  should  continue  to  be  funded  as  part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
but,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Company  is  fairly  and  reasonably  funded,  the 
following  recommendations  are  made  (paragraph  20): 

(1)  The  Government  should  agree  with  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  the 
Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  a level  of  activity  which  the 
Company  can  be  expected  to  achieve. 

(2)  The  Government  should  make  available  to  the  Royal  Opera  House 
sufficient  funds  to  support  the  level  of  activity  so  stated  and  agreed. 

(3)  A member  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  Board  should  be  designated  as 
having  "special  responsibility"  for  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet. 

2.  Tent  seasons  exemplify  an  essential  purpose  of  public  subsidy  in  making 
dance  widely  accessible  to  the  public.  I endorse  the  Royal  Opera  House's  idea  to 
have  an  annual  Tent  season  in  Battersea  Park  with  the  SWRB  alternating  with  the 
Royal  Ballet.  I recommend  that  the  Arts  Council  should  encourage  other  touring 
companies  to  make  use  of  the  Tent  both  in  Battersea  Park  and  in  venues  which  do 
not  have  a suitable  theatre  and  to  allocate  funds  for  this  purpose.  (Paragraph  33) 

3.  The  management  accounts  should  distinguish  between  the  fixed  and  variable 
costs  of  the  SWRB  orchestra;  and,  of  the  variable  costs,  the  cost  of  overtime/extra 
sessions  should  be  distinguished  from  the  cost  of  extra  players  (paragraph  63).  Also 
where  the  orchestra  is  engaged  in  non-SWRB  activities  (eg  in  support  of  the  Royal 
Ballet  or  visiting  companies)  "contras"  should  be  shown  in  the  SWRB  accounts 
(paragraph  68). 

The  Royal  Opera  House  should  regard  an  increase  in  the  complement  of 
dancers  from  50  to  55  as  a priority  for  action  should  the  financial  situation  improve 
(paragraph  83).  A reduction  in  the  number  of  dancers  in  response  to  the  present 
financial  crisis  cannot  be  recommended  (paragraph  86). 

5.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  look  for  expenditure  savings  through  the  basic 

pay  of  dancers  (paragraph  89).  For  the  future  however  whilst  dancers  might 

reasonably  expect  to  maintain  their  standard  of  living,  pay  increases  must  respect 
what  the  Government  is  prepared  to  finance  or  the  box  office  is  able  to  support 
unless  off-setting  economies  are  found  elsewhere  (paragraph  90). 

6.  Whilst  the  payment  of  individually  negotiated  salaries  for  Senior  Principal 

Principal  dancers  is  not  a sign  of  profligacy,  there  should  be  a separately  identified 

budget  for  these  purposes  with  limits  on  the  rate  at  which  it  should  be  permitted  to 

increase  each  year.  In  addition,  the  number  of  performances  by  dancers  on 
negotiated  salaries  should  be  monitored  and  this  information  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  annual  round  of  wage  negotiations  (paragraph  93). 

7.  When  a wardrobe  assistant  next  leaves  the  Company,  he/she  should  not  be 

replaced  for  a trial  period  to  enable  the  management  to  review  the  effects  as 

against  a possible  saving  in  annual  expenditure  of  £12,000  (paragraph  107). 

8.  The  Royal  Opera  House  management  should  investigate  the  possibility  of 
stage  staff  and  wardrobe  staff  being  given  days  off  in  lieu  of  some  overtime 
payments  with  a view  to  reducing  the  £90,000  annual  overtime  bill  for  such  staff. 
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9.  The  Company  should  return  to  a level  of  touring  activity  consistent  with  its 
physical  capacity  in  order  to  ensure  maximum  value  for  money  from  its  fixed 
resources  and  grant.  In  1983/S4  this  would  have  implied  an  additional  two  weeks 
touring  at  a net  cost  of  £30,000  (paragraph  US). 

10.  The  Royal  Opera  House  should  resist  changes  in  subsistence  rates  which 
would  cause  them  to  rise  above  the  Retail  Price  Index  (paragraph  120). 

11.  In  1984/85  the  marketing  budget  should  be  reduced  by  around  £15,000  such 
that  it  represents  17.5%  of  box  office  revenue  in  the  Provinces  and  30%  in  London; 
and  in  future  years  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  marketing 
expenditure  to  box  office  revenue  yet  further  (paragraph  130). 

12.  The  management  of  the  SWRB  should  consider  for  the  1984/85  season  more 
weeks  of  performances  comprising  two  rather  than  three  programmes  at  a saving  of 
around  £1,400  per  week  in  overtime  and  transport  costs  for  each  week  that  the 
policy  applies. 

13.  The  SWRB  management  should  consider  abandoning  Monday  evening 
performances  in  those  venues  where  there  is  sufficient  spare  seating  capacity  either 
to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  Monday  night  audience  later  in  the  week  or  where 
attendances  are  so  low  anyway  to  cause  the  loss  to  box  office  revenue  to  be  less 
than  the  expenditure  saving.  Abandoning  Monday  evening  performances  in  such 
circumstances  could  save  up  to  £2,250  per  week  (paragraph  134). 

14.  The  cost  of  the  negotiated  overtime  practices  for  stage  and  wardrobe  staffs 
should  be  examined  as  part  of  an  examination  of  such  practices  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House  as  a whole  (paragraph  136), 

15.  The  Director  should  be  provided  with  analyses  of  the  financial  consequences 
of  artistic  decisions,  both  in  relation  to  particular  tours  and  the  season  as  a whole, 
such  that  priorities  of  expenditure  can  be  appraised.  Given  sufficient  analysis  and 
flexible  planning,  and  taking  into  account  the  potential  savings  identified  above,  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  that  room  cannot  be  found  from  within  the  £1  million  a year 
variable  cost  of  touring  and  performing  in  London  to  finance  the  £30,000  net  cost  of 
two  additional  touring  weeks. 

16.  The  full  costs  of  new  productions  (including  the  wages  of  Production 
Department  staff)  should  be  allocated  to  the  Company's  budget  (paragraph  147)  as 
they  should  also  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  existing  repertory  (paragraph 
150).  The  programme  of  maintenance  for  the  existing  repertory  should  be  discussed 
with  SWRB  management  alongside  their  likely  costs.  There  should  also  be  tighter 
controls  over  the  artistic  demands  of  choreographers  and  designers  and  the  timeliness 
of  the  submission  of  designers  (paragraphs  146-148). 

17.  In  the  context  of  proposals  elsewhere  for  greater  stability  in  funding  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  the  SWRB  should  have  a three  year  rolling  budget  for  new 
works  with  the  facility  to  carry  forward  any  underspend  from  one  year  to  the  next 
(paragraph  152). 

18.  Artistic  and  financial  planning  need  to  be  brought  more  closely  into  line  with 
each  other.  The  planning  of  venues  should  be  advanced  as  far  as  possible  to  permit 
the  planning  of  programmes  to  be  completed  by  October/November.  Following  on  this 
budgets  should  be  constructed  according  to  known  information  on  venues  and 
programme  (rather  than  on  the  basis  of  weekly  averages,  as  now)  with  the  active 
involvement  of  SWRB  management  (paragraphs  153-166). 
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19.  The  Company  should  bear  on  it  budget  the  premises  costs;  and  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Director  and  Press  Officers  (paragraph  167). 

20.  The  management  accounts  for  each  tour  should  distinguish  overtime  costs 
from  the  costs  of  extra  personnel  (paragraph  167). 
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SECTION  4 


THE  ROYAL  BALLET 
Preface 


1.  The  Royal  Ballet  was  founded  in  1931  by  Miss  (now  Dame)  Ninette  de  Valois. 
At  that  time  however  it  was  known  as  the  Vic~Wells  Ballet,  having  its  home  at  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  and  performing  also  at  the  Old  Vic.  It  comprised  a company 
of  six  dancers,  all  girls,  supplemented  by  male  guest  artists;  and  Miss  de  Valois  was 
Director,  prima  ballerina  and  choreographer.  The  school  which  she  had  founded  in 
the  1920's  was  co-located  with  the  Company  and,  as  now,  was  to  be  the  source  of 
future  talent. 

2.  During  the  1930's  the  Company  established  a solid  London  following.  It  built 
up  a repertoire  of  the  19th  century  classics  and  of  works  created  by  Miss  de  Valois 
and  Mr  (now  Sir)  Frederick  Ashton,  who  had  joined  the  Company  as  dancer  and 
choreographer  in  1935.  It  built  up  also  a company  of  dancers  of  recognised  talent 
initially  from  outside,  later  from  within.  They  included  Alicia  Markova,  Anton  Dolin, 
Margot  Fonteyn,  Robert  Helpmann,  Pearl  Argyle,  3ulia  Farron,  Michael  Somes,  and 
Leslie  Edwards  to  name  but  a few. 

3.  In  the  war  years  the  Company  turned  its  established  London  following  into  a 
national  following,  as  it  toured  the  provinces  and  gave  ENSA  performances  for  the 
Forces. 


4.  In  1946  the  Company  moved  from  its  Sadler's  Wells  base  to  the  newly 
opened  Covent  Garden.  In  the  ten  months  before  the  opera  company  put  on  its  first 
production,  the  ballet  company  had  put  on  13  ballets,  including  within  its  first  few 
months  78  performances  of  SLEEPING  BEAUTYI 

5.  The  Company's  international  reputation  was  firmly  established  in  1949  with  a 

four  week  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  followed  by  a two 

month  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Miss  de  Valois's  "vision"  of  a national 

ballet  company,  drawing  upon  British  talent,  was  well  and  truly  realised.  And  such 
was  the  financial  success  of  the  tour  that  the  Company  were  welcomed  home  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  a Vicky  cartoon  in  the  News  chronicle  read  "After  the 
phenomenal  dollar-earning  success  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  in  New  York,  the 

Cabinet  is  contemplating  another  mission  to  America";  and  the  ballerinas  of  the 

Royal  Ballet  became  known  as  "dollarenas". 

6.  In  1956  the  Company  was  granted  a Royal  Charter  and  in  January  1957 
became  the  Royal  Ballet.  It  was  joined  in  1956  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  Ballet, 
which  had  been  created  in  1946  by  Miss  de  Valois  to  fill  the  gap  left  at  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatre  when  the  Company  had  moved  to  Co  vent  Garden.  The  Sadler's  Weils 
Theatre  Ballet  was  the  "touring  arm"  of  the  Royal  Ballet  until  1976  when  it  was 
given  its  "own  name"  of  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  and,  in  1977,  its  "own  base"  at 
the  Sadler's  Weils  Theatre. 

7.  For  the  next  25  years,  to  the  present  day,  the  Royal  Ballet  has  continued  to 
develop  and  to  retain  its  national  and  international  reputation.  It  has  maintained  an 
essential  creativity  through  the  choreography  of,  in  particular.  Sir  Frederick  Ashton 
and  Sir  Kenneth  MacMillan  and  through  new  productions  of  the  19th  century  classics. 
And  I am  told  that  it  has  achieved  probably  the  biggest  and  most  varied  repertory 
of  all  classical  ballet  companies,  world-wide. 
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8.  As  with  any  creative  enterprise  it  has  occasionally  been  through  relatively 
lean  times  but  has  always  emerged  re-invigorated.  Its  visit  to  New  York  this  year 
was  likened  by  The  Guardian  writer,  Dale  Harris,  to  the  milestone  visit  of  1949;  and 
its  successes  continued  throughout  its  tour  of  the  Far  East,  including  China.  In  the 
face  of  changing  economic  circumstances,  it  is  no  longer  the  great  dollar  earner  of 
the  past,  depending  now  on  public  and  private  sponsorship  to  undertake  its  tours.  But 
its  role  as  "cultural  ambassador"  continues. 

9.  The  world-wide  influence  of  the  Royal  Ballet  is  measured  not  only  in  its 
overseas  touring  successes  but  also  in  the  export  of  works  and  in  its  contribution, 
through  former  members  of  the  Company,  to  the  development  of  the  National 
Companies  of  for  example  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  English  school  of 
ballet  is  recognised  as  an  important  development  in  the  history  of  ballet. 

10.  The  Company's  achievements  have  come  through  the  dedication  and 
professionalism  of  all  those  who  have  been  a part  of  the  Company  throughout  its 
relatively  short  life.  A number  of  the  Company's  founder  members  are  still  very 
active,  including  Dame  Ninette  de  Valois  and  Sir  Frederick  Ashton.  And  the  present 
Director,  Mr  Norman  Morrice,  has  helped  to  develop  the  ballerinas  and  principal 
dancers  of  the  future  through  his  policy,  for  a number  of  years,  of  no  guest  artists. 

11.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Company  could  also  not  have  survived  and 

thrived  without  the  benefit  of  public  subsidy.  Classical  ballet  with  its  large  casts, 
spectacular  sets  and  costumes,  and  live  orchestral  support  is  an  inherently  expensive 
art  form.  In  1939  the  Company  was  around  half  the  size  that  it  is  today;  and  I was 
told  by  one  of  the  founder  dancers  that  the  dancer's  motivation  then  was  more  a 
sense  of  vocation  and  pioneering  spirit  than  money.  Today  the  different  and  more 
varied  forms  of  dance  require  different  technical  skills  which,  combined  with  more 
big  ballets,  call  for  the  larger  Company;  and  on  the  pay  front,  as  one  of  the 

founder  members  of  the  Company  expressed  it,  "you  cannot  expect  dancers  today  to 
be  immune  from  the  outside  social  and  financial  pressures  and  not  to  want  to 

improve  their  standard  of  life." 

OBaECTIVES 

12.  I attach  at  Annex  1 a statement  by  the  Royal  Opera  House  of  its  Ballet 
Policy.  The  objectives  of  the  Royal  Ballet  are  as  for  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 
and  can  be  summarised  as: 

(1)  To  preserve  the  19th  century  classics  and  the  Company's  heritage. 

(2)  To  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  Company  and  the  art  form  through  the 

creation  and  staging  of  new  works,  based  on  the  classical  technique. 

(3)  To  reach  the  widest  possible  audience  at  home  and  overseas. 

13.  The  guiding  policy,  as  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  is  excellence  in 
the  production  and  presentation  of  ballet.  It  is  a policy  which  is  applied  to  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  dancers;  to  the  quality  of  staff,  choreographers  and 
designers;  to  orchestral  accompaniment;  and  to  the  quality  of  support  for  the 
Company  whether  in  rehearsal  or  on  stage. 

14.  Unlike  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  the  primary  function  of  the  Royal 
Ballet  is  to  perform  at  Co  vent  Garden  sharing  the  stage  with  the  Royal  Opera.  But 
touring,  although  a relatively  small  part  of  the  Company's  overall  activities,  is 
regarded  as  important.  In  the  UK  the  Company  does  not  duplicate  the  touring 
function  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  Its  bigger  size,  for  example,  means  that 
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it  is  unable  to  perform  in  the  smaller  theatres;  and  its  repertory,  including  the 
bigg^f  ballets,  is  generally  different  and  in  the  main  unique  to  it.  Similarly,  when 
touring  overseas  the  Company  takes  out  its  own  identity,  reputation  and  heritage. 

THE  ROYAL  BALLET  AS  PART  OF  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE 

15.  The  Royal  Ballet  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  since 
the  House  re-opened  in  1946.  In  the  early  years,  whilst  the  Royal  Opera  was  getting 
itself  going,  the  Royal  Ballet  was  the  dominant  partner.  Today  it  shares  the  stage 
more  or  less  equally  with  the  opera  company  for  performances  and  competes  with  It 
for  stage  rehearsal  time. 

16.  The  Royal  Ballet  is  a part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  not  only  in  terms  of 
its  physical  environment  but  also  in  terms  of  its  sharing  of  orchestra,  stage  staffs, 
production  departments  and  such  common  services  as  Marketing  and  Box  Office.  This 
connplex  interdependency  with  opera  calls  for  the  careful  and  detailed  planning  of 
the  Company's  demands  upon  shared  resources.  A Planning  Co-ordinating  Committee 
exists  for  this  purpose,  comprising  representatives  of  the  two  performing  companies 
and  the  various  supporting  departments  of  orchestra,  stage,  production,  finance  etc. 

17-  The  emphasis  in  the  Planning  Committee  is  on  identifying  rehearsal  and 
performance  slots  for  opera  and  ballet  up  to  several  years  ahead  and  the 

implications  of  these  artistic  plans  for  those  departments  and  people  who  are 

required  in  support.  The  task  of  the  Committee  can  be  summed  up  as  the  planning 
of  people,  time  and  space  around  opera  and  ballet  programmes.  Although  summed  up 
so  simply,  the  task  is  immense  with  some  260  opera  and  ballet  performances  a year; 
a rehearsal  schedule  which  fills  every  day,  often  seven  days  a week;  a planning 
system  which  looks  several  years  ahead;  and  a picture  which  is  constantly  changing. 
Those  members  of  the  Committee  who  I observed  round  the  planning  table  displayed 
great  expertise. 

18.  Artistic  decisions  are  the  primary  determinant  of  which  operas  and  ballets 

should  go  where  in  the  year  (although  box  office  implications  will  have  a bearing  on 
the  number  of  performances  of  a particular  programme)  and  the  number  of 

rehearsals  which  are  required  to  get  the  show  of  the  right  quality  on  the  stage.  The 
prinnary  constraint  is  the  physical  limitations  of  the  House  (eg  one  stage,  so  many 
rehearsal  rooms)  along  with  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day.  The  financial 
innplications  of  the  artistic  and  planning  decisions  are  a second  or  third  order 
consideration.  The  Finance  Department  is  represented  at  the  Planning  Committee  by 
the  Chief  Accountant,  Mr  David  Pilcher;  and  members  of  the  Committee  have  their 
own  budgets.  The  weakness  however  is  that  budgetary  planning  only  works  up  to  one 
year  ahead;  and  budget  holders  have  varied  experience  and  expertise  in  the  handling 
of  their  financial  responsibilities. 

19.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  fundamental  question  for  the  planners  is  whether 
it  is  physically  possible  to  meet  the  artistic  demands  of  The  House  and  the 
performing  companies;  and  the  primary  struggle  is  between  the  Royal  Opera  and 
Royal  Ballet  over  the  number  and  timing  of  rehearsals  and  performances.  Mr 
Ashworth's  report  on  the  Royal  Opera  (Section  5)  and  Mr  Trumper's  on  Financial 
Management  (Section  8)  make  recommendations  for  the  greater  co-ordination  of 
financial  and  artistic  planning  over  the  planning  period.  In  addition,  Mr  Trumper's 
recommendations  on  the  greater  allocation  of  indirect  costs  to  the  performing 
companies  through  their  establishment  as  cost  centres  are  directed  at  creating  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  financial  implications  of  artistic  and  planning  decisions.  I 
endorse  those  recommendations  and  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  here. 
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20.  In  the  forward  planning  of  people,  time  and  space,  the  Royal  Opera  has  an 
edge  over  the  Royal  Ballet.  It  begins  to  plan  its  programmes  up  to  five  years  ahead 
in  order  to  secure  international  performers  and  conductors.  The  Royal  Ballet  has 
begun  to  advance  its  planning  more  than  it  used  to,  although  it  can  never  expect  or 
need  to  look  as  far  ahead  as  the  Royal  Opera.  In  the  past,  the  Royal  Ballet  s 
planning  rarely  looked  more  than  a year  to  18  months  ahead  (except  in  the  case  of 
overseas  tours),  and  then  it  was  only  in  terms  of  the  broad  spacing  of  programmes. 
Today  the  Company  is  already  working  on  the  1984/85  season  identifying  the  new 
works  to  be  introduced,  the  classics  and  the  spacing  of  the  rest  of  the  programme; 
and  roughing  out  the  1985/86-1987/88  seasons  in  terms  of  where  new  productions 
might  be  introduced  into  the  season.  The  detail  of  the  1983/84  season  was  completed 
nine  months  before  the  start  of  the  season. 

21.  This  improvement  has  been  brought  about  through  the  recent  appointment 
(danuary  1983)  of  an  Administrative  Director  to  the  Royal  Ballet,  Mr  Anthony 
Russell-Roberts,  who  also  chairs  the  Planning  Co-ordinating  Committee.  Better 
forward  planning  will  assist  the  Company  in  securing  its  fair  share  of  stage  and 
orchestral  rehearsal  time;  should  help  to  reduce  the  risk  of  bottle-necks  in  the 
supporting  departments,  in  particular  the  production  departments;  and  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  proposals  described  in  Mr  Trumper’s  report  aimed  at  improving  forward 
budgeting  and  greater  cost  awareness  in  the  use  of  common  resources.  I endorse  the 
creation  of  the  post  of  Administrative  Director  and  the  greater  commitment  to 
forward  planning. 

22.  The  physical  interdependence  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  makes  also  for  financial  interdependence.  The  Company  is  funded  out 
of  the  Arts  Council  grant  to  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Its  funding  requirment  is 
however  more  difficult  to  identify  than  is  the  case  for  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal 
Ballet.  This  is  because  it  is  less  self-contained,  drawing  as  it  does  upon  the  House 
orchestra,  House  stage  staffs,  House  running  wardrobe  and  front  of  house  facilities. 
The  budget  for  the  Royal  Ballet  does  not  at  present  identify  its  demands  upon  these 
shared  resources.  In  Mr  Trumper's  report  at  Section  8,  recommendations  are  made 
for  more  of  the  costs  of  the  shared  resources  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  to  be 
allocated  between  opera  and  ballet.  At  this  stage  I merely  note  that  whilst  the 
budgeted  expenditures  of  the  Royal  Ballet  (including  new  productions)  in  1982/83 
exceeded  revenue  by  only  £300,000,  estimates  of  its  share  of  orchestra,  stage  staffs, 
production  departments  and  marketing  raised  its  total  funding  requirement  to  £2.65 
million.  This  deficit  excludes  its  share  of  the  £2.5  million  cost  of  theatre  and 
central  administrative  overheads  (net  of  sundry  income). 

23.  A switch  to  separate  funding  of  the  Royal  Ballet,  as  mooted  in  the  Arts 
Council  report  on  Opera  and  Dance,  is  a more  untenable  proposition  than  for  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  In  addition  to  the  weaknesses  described  in  Section  3,  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  precise  and  robust  estimates  of  the  Company's  demands  on 
shared  resources  would  make  any  precise  grant  calculations  impossible.  I accordingly 
recommend  that  the  Royal  Ballet  should  continue  to  be  funded  as  part  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  The  proposed  greater  allocation  of  indirect  costs  between  the  Royal 
Opera  and  Royal  Ballet  will  however  enable  the  Funding  Agency  and  the  Companies 
to  have  a clearer  picture  of  the  performing  activities  which  the  expenditure  and 
grant  are  going  to  support  and  to  monitor  whether  there  is  a tendency  through  time 
for  the  grant  to  be  shifting  more  in  favour  of  opera  or  ballet. 

24.  As  part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  the  Royal  Ballet  is  required  to  inform 
the  Board,  through  the  Ballet  Sub-Committee,  of  its  policies  for  programmes  and 
new  works.  The  Royal  Ballet,  being  the  resident  company,  does  not  feel  the  same 
sense  of  isolation  as  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  I believe  however  that  liaison 
between  the  Board  and  the  Royal  Ballet  would  be  assisted  if,  as  recommended  for 
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the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  a Board  member  were  nominated  as  having  "special 
responsibility"  for  the  Company.  He/ she  would  support  the  Chairman  of  the  Ballet 
Sub-Committee;  would  be  expected  to  have  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
Company's  artistic  objectives  and  finances;  would  represent  the  Company's  interests 
to  the  Board;  and,  importantly,  represent  the  Board's  interests  to  the  Company. 

THE  REPERTORY 

25.  The  Royal  Ballet  has  an  active  repertory  of  around  70  ballets,  including  12 
whidh  are  full  length. 

26.  The  active  repertory  is  dominated  by  the  works  of  Ashton  and  MacMillan  but 
also  includes  ballets  by  such  other  choreographers  as  Nijinska,  Fokine,  Robbins, 
Balanchine,  and  Tetley.  As  stated  previously,  the  Company  has  probably  the  biggest 
and  most  varied  repertory  of  classical  ballet  companies  in  the  world.  In  this 
achievement  it  has  been  fortunate  to  have  in  the  Company  two  of  the  world's 
greatest  living  choreographers,  Sir  Frederick  Ashton  and  Sir  Kenneth  MacMillan.  And 
it  was  described  to  me  as  having  been  a great  strength  of  the  Royal  Ballet  that 
there  has  always  been  a resident  choreographer  able  to  create  around  the  permanent 
company  of  dancers.  The  line  of  de  Valois,  Ashton  and  MacMillan  has  guaranteed 
this  continuing  creative  process  from  within. 

27.  In  the  recent  past  the  Company  has  aimed  to  add  to  its  repertory  each  year 

three  to  four  acts  of  ballet,  although  partly  due  to  inadequate  forward  planning  and 
the  timing  of  overseas  tours  this  has  not  always  been  realised.  The  new  works  can 
take  the  form  of  one  full-length  (three  acts)  and  one  one-act  ballet;  or  three  to 
four  one-act  ballets.  In  the  1983/84  season  there  will  be  four  new  one-act  ballets; 
one  imported  ballet  which  is  new  to  the  Company;  and  a choreographic  evening  of 
original  work  by  young  choreographers.  As  described  in  the  report  on  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  (Section  3),  new  works  are  regarded  as  essential  to  the  vitality  of 
the  Company  and  the  art-form,  preventing  both  from  fossilisation.  And  the  idea  of  a 
choreographic  evening  provides  an  outlet  for  up-and-coming  and  aspiring 

choreographers.  Those  participating  in  the  choreographic  evening  will  have  previously 
proved  their  abilities  through  the  workshop  evenings  of  the  Royal  Ballet 

Choreographic  Group. 

28.  The  successful  creative  spirit  of  the  Company  is  reflected  in  the  200  or  so 
different  ballets  and  extracts  which  it  has  staged  during  its  time  at  Covent  Garden; 
the  substantial  active  repertory  today;  and  the  continuing  flow  of  new  works. 

ACTIVITIES 

29.  A major  limitation  on  the  number  of  performances  each  year  by  the  Royal 
Ballet  is  that  it  shares  a stage  with  opera.  Its  performances  over  the  period  1979/80 
to  1983/84  (financial  years)  in  the  House,  on  tour  in  the  UK  and  overseas  are  as 


follows: 

1979/SO 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/8^ 

House 

120 

135 

121 

114 

123 

UK 

6 

14 

- 

45* 

- 

Overseas 

46 

- 

56 

10 

56 

TOTAU 

172 

149 

177 

169 

179 

*This  includes  24  performances  in  the  Tent  in  Battersea  Park. 
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30.  In  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83,  the  Royal  Ballet  averaged  122 
performances  a year  in  the  House.  This  compares  with  130  performances  a year  by 
opera.  It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  that  there  should  be  "rough 
equality"  between  opera  and  ballet  performances  although  because  of  programming 
problems  such  equality  would  not  necessarily  be  achieved  every  year.  This  has  been 
a broad  intention  since  the  late  1970's.  The  Board’s  formal  recognition  of  this  policy 
is  recorded  in  the  Board  Minutes  of  19  April  1982  as  follows:  "Because  of 
programming  exigencies,  notably  Royal  Ballet  touring  and  Ring  Cycles,  the  precise 
balance  between  opera  and  ballet  performances  in  any  individual  year  was  bound  to 
vary.  Over  a period  of,  say,  four  years,  however,  the  aim  should  be  for  rough 
equality  in  the  numbers  of  opera  and  ballet  performances  in  the  House."  It  should  be 
noted  however  that  this  balance  includes  performances  in  the  House  by  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet.  Over  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83  Royal  Ballet  and  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  performances  averaged  127  a year. 

31.  The  Company  can  only  achieve  a higher  number  of  performances  in  the 
House  eitiier  at  the  expense  of  opera  or  through  more  matinees  or  when  the  opera 
Company  is  out  on  tour.  More  performances  at  the  expense  of  opera  would  as  a 
general  rule  be  unacceptable  to  the  Royal  Opera,  although  this  is  an  option  that  has 
been  considered  as  a means  of  reducing  the  operating  deficit  of  the  House,  ballet 
performances  as  a general  rule  making  a greater  net  contribution,  after  variable 
costs,  to  House  revenues  than  opera  performances.  It  would  mean,  however,  that 
whilst  the  Royal  Ballet  is  achieving  a greater  utilisation  of  its  fixed  resources,  the 
Royal  Opera  would  be  under-utilising  its  resources. 

32.  More  matinees  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  stage  is  in  constant  use 
during  the  day,  very  often  for  seven  days  a week,  for  rehearsals.  The  Royal  Ballet 
tends  to  put  on  around  12  matinees  and  three  school  matinees  each  year.  More  stage 
time  for  matinee  purposes  could  only  be  made  available  by  fewer  rehearsals.  This 
could  only  be  achieved,  assuming  all  rehearsals  are  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  different  opera  and  ballet  programmes  each  year  and 
extending  the  average  run  of  ea<±.  The  scope  for  reducing  the  number  of  opera 
programmes  is  considered  separately  in  Mr  Ashworth's  report  on  the  Royal  Opera 
Company  (Section  5).  Extending  the  average  number  of  performances  of  each  ballet 
production  is  limited,  in  the  main,  to  triple  bills.  In  the  1983/84  season  only  one 
full-length  ballet  (MANON)  has  less  than  ten  performances  planned  and  that  is 
determined  by  box  office  considerations;  others  have  up  to  17  performances.  Each  of 
Hie  13  triple  bill  programmes,  on  the  other  hand,  will  only  run  for  six  performances 
on  average.  If  the  average  run  were  extended  to  say  seven  evening  performances, 
two  triple  bill  programmes  could  be  dropped  saving  around  eight  stage  rehearsal 
sessions,  some  of  which  could  be  released  to  matinees. 

33.  I recommend  that  the  Royal  Ballet  should  examine  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  number  of  matinees  by  means  of  both  it  and  the  Royal  Opera 
reducing  their  demands  on  the  stage  for  rehearsal  purposes  through  fewer  productions 
and  longer  runs.  Not  only  will  this  permit  a greater  overall  level  of  output,  but  it 
will  increase  the  accessibility  of  children  to  the  Company.  The  risk  to  the  box 
office  of  extra  performances  of  the  generally  less  popular  triple  bill  programmes  will 
need  to  be  assessed  at  the  planning  stage  and  set  beside  the  net  contribution  to 
revenues  of  matinees. 

34.  The  scope  for  more  performances  in  the  House  when  The  Royal  Opera  is  on 
tour  is  being  exploited  in  the  1983/84  season  (October  1983  to  August  1984).  The 
Royal  Opera  is  in  Los  Angeles  for  four  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1984  and  the  Royal 
Ballet  will  have  a continuous  season  for  that  period.  The  result  for  the  season  is  160 
Royal  Ballet  performances  at  Covent  Garden  (compared  with  the  more  usual  120-125) 
plus  14  performances  on  tour  in  the  UK;  although  this  high  level  of  House  activity 
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is  helped  also  by  the  fact  that  The  Royal  Ballet  has  no  overseas  touring 
commitments.  But  the  scope  for  increasing  performances  by  this  means  is  limited 
given  the  relatively  few  touring  commitments  for  opera. 

?Qo/  Company  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  a continuous  season  of  ballet  in 

198^.  In  Its  early  years  at  Covent  Garden  seasons  of  ballet  were  a regular  event, 
because  of  annual  tours  by  the  Royal  Opera.  Now  they  are  very  rare  and  even  then 
are  usually  no  more  than  a couple  of  weeks  in  duration.  The  Company  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House  administration  are  working  up  plans  for  the  Royal  Ballet  to  have  a four 
week  continuous  season  at  Covent  Garden  every  other  year,  alternating  with  a three 
to  four  week  season  in  the  Tent  in  Battersea  Park.  Such  continuous  seasons  are 
particu  ariy  valuable  for  enabling  dancers  to  improve  stage  presence  and  to  master 

particular  roles  - an  advantage  that  at  the  moment  is  only  available  on  extended 
overseas  tours. 


36.  I endorse  the  idea  of  continuous  seasons  of  ballet.  I endorse  also  the  idea 
K1  season  by  the  Royal  Ballet  in  Battersea  Park  every  other  year.  This  will 
ena  le  the  Company  to  increase  its  number  of  London  performances,  getting  round 
the  limits  imposed  on  it  by  sharing  a stage  with  opera.  Importantly  also  it  will 
increase  public  accessibility  to  the  Royal  Ballet.  The  Tent  has  a family  atmosphere 
about  It  and  is  capable  of  attracting  audiences  who  either  would  not  wish  to  or 

House.  The  top  seat  price  in  the  Tent  in 
1982/83  was  £9.00  compared  with  £16.50  for  ballet  at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  It  is 
not  without  Its  problems  however  eg  when  it  rains  or  an  aircraft  roars  overhead  or 
pleasure  boats  hoot  on  the  Thames! 


season  in  Battersea  Park  was  in  1982  when  the  Company  put 
on  4 performances  over  three  weeks  and  achieved  an  average  paying  attendance  per 
performance  of  93%  (1028  people).  The  next  season  is  planned  for  1985.  In  endorsing 
the  concept  of  a Battersea  Park  season  however  I am  conscious  that  it  could  further 
add  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  operating  deficit.  In  1982  there  was  a shortfall  of 
revenue  against  additional  costs  in  the  three  week  Tent  season  of  £128,000  (£5  333 
per  performance).  I return  to  the  expensive  nature  of  the  Tent  later  in  this  report.  I 
believe  that,  with  determination,  the  costs  are  capable  of  reduction.  I believe  also 
that  the  extra  costs  are  worthwhile  incurring  in  order  to  broaden  the  accessibility  of 
the  Royal  Ballet  and  so  spread  the  benefits  of  public  subsidy  across  a greater 
cross-section  of  the  nation.  The  extra  costs  are  also  worthwhile  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  enable  the  Royal  Ballet  to  increase  its  level  of  activity,  without  pushing  it 
beyond  its  physical  capacity,  and  thus  increase  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  public 
subsidy  which  goes  to  support  the  fixed  costs  of  the  Company.  These  costs  however 
are  not  capable  of  being  absorbed  within  the  present  funding  requirement  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House  and  will  require  special  supplementary  funding. 


38.  In  addition  to  its  performances  in  the  House,  the  Company  tours  the  UK  for 
two  to  three  weeks,  although  this  is  normally  in  those  years  when  it  has  no  overseas 
cornmitments.  This  financial  year,  for  example,  it  has  no  UK  touring  commitments 
having  undertaken  a nine  week  visit  to  New  York  and  the  Far  East.  In  1982/83  on 
the  other  hand,  it  gave  three  weeks  of  performances  outside  London  (Plymouth  and 
Manchester)  in  addition  to  the  three  week  Tent  season,  it  having  only  ten  days 
touring  overseas. 


39.  In  view  of  the  Company's  size,  and  the  fact  that  its  sets  are  designed  for 
the  large  Covent  Garden  stage,  it  visits  only  those  theatres  in  the  UK  which  have 
the  larger  stages  eg  Plymouth,  Manchester,  Liverpool.  In  the  last  four  years  its 
success  at  filling  the  theatres  has  been  variable  ranging  from  64%  capacity  in 
Manchester  to  97%  in  Plymouth  - although  Plymouth  has  a much  smaller  seating 
capacity.  Touring  in  the  UK  is  important  in  enabling  the  nation  to  see  the  qualities 
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and  great  heritage  of  this  important  ballet  company.  It  also  enables  the  Company  to 
increase  its  output  beyond  the  level  to  which  it  is  constrained  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House  environment.  As  with  the  Tent,  however,  there  is  an  extra  cost  to  be  borne. 
In  1982/83  its  three  weeks  of  touring  incurred  a revenue  shortfall  against  costs  of 
£170,000  (£8,093  per  performance).  I return  to  this  in  a later  section  of  the  report, 
but  as  with  the  Tent,  I believe  the  costs  capable  of  reduction. 

40.  In  addition  to  UK  touring,  the  Company  will  tour  overseas.  Overseas  touring 
is  regarded  as  essential  by  the  Company.  The  tours  were  described  by  the  Director, 
Mr  Norman  Morrice  as  "a  shop  window  for  British  ballets,  British  dancers  and  the 
English  style;  an  opportunity  for  cultural  exchange;  a challenge  to  dancers  who,  like 
all  performers,  want  to  conquer  as  many  different  audiences  as  possible;  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  dancers  to  broaden  their  horizons."  Their  success  is  measured  by 
the  general  welcome  given  to  the  Company  the  world  over;  the  number  of  ballets 
created  by  and  for  the  Company  that  are  now  performed  by  other  national 
companies;  and  the  influence  on  standards  through  Royal  Ballet  dancers  joining  other 
companies. 

41.  The  Royal  Ballet's  visit  to  New  York  and  tour  of  the  Far  East  this  year  was 
an  outstanding  success.  I witnessed  the  warm  reception  given  to  the  Company  on 
their  opening  night  in  New  York  - and  even  the  critics  were  generous  in  their 
praise.  If  one  doubted  the  impact  of  English  ballet  across  the  Atlantic  it  was  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  applause  and  cheers  for  the  three  Ashton  ballets  and  for 
Sir  Frederick  himself.  Later  in  the  week,  MacMillan's  MAYERLING  was  described  as 
being  "sanctioned  by  both  audience  and  critics"  (Spectator)f  having  previously  been 
badly  received  and  played  to  half-empty  houses  in  Chicago;  but  some  critics  still  had 
their  reservations.  The  New  york  times  (8  May  1983)  described  the  qualities  of  the 
Royal  Ballet  as  follows:  "The  Royal  Ballet  has  had  its  bad  patch.  The  dancers, 
however,  are  now  dancing  at  an  outstanding  level,  their  ensemble  spirit  is 
unparalleled  in  other  companies.  No  other  company  comes  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  Royal's  acting.  Most  importantly  the  young  dancers  have  fulfilled  their  promise." 

42.  The  Company  went  on  to  achieve  similar  successes  in  the  Far  East,  including 
its  first  visit  to  China.  As  Michael  Owen  reported  in  the  Standard  (3  dune  1983)  on 
the  Chinese  visit  "....  at  the  final  curtain,  the  Company  was  given  an  ovation  which, 
though  barely  routine  by  Covent  Garden  standards,  was  said  to  be  an  unprecedented 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm." 

43.  Such  visits  overseas,  as  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  have  to  be  self- 
financing. Arts  Council  grant,  under  the  conditions  of  grant  aid,  cannot  be  used  to 
support  the  additional  costs  of  overseas  tours.  Such  self-financing  can  only  be 
achieved  these  days  through  private  sponsorship  and  some  financial  help,  and  a lot  of 
moral  and  organisational  support,  from  the  British  Council.  Since  1980,  Barclays  Bank 
International  has  been  the  primary  source  of  private  sponsorship.  As  noted  in  the 
report  on  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  other  European  companies  are  sponsored 
on  overseas  visits  by  their  Ministries  of  Culture. 

44.  Overseas  touring  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  Company  and  the  nation 
through  cultural  exchange  but  also  to  the  Company  on  its  return.  It  is  easy  for  the 
Company  to  become  too  comfortable  in  its  home  environment;  and  it  is  equally  easy 
for  its  home  audience  to  become  blase  about  the  Company  and  its  quality  of 
achievement, 

43.  To  achieve  its  normal  total  of  170-180  performances  a year,  the  Company  is 
having  to  perform  for  the  equivalent  of  23-30  weeks,  allowing  for  the  lack  of 
matinee  opportunities  at  Covent  Garden.  This  is  a comparable  number  of  weeks  with 
its  "sister",  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  and  the  London  Festival  Ballet.  Its 
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.number  of  performances  is  lower  than  both,  however,  because  of  the  relatively  few 
matinees  which  the  Company  can  give  in  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Also,  although 
giving  substantially  fewer  performances  in  the  UK  than  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 

Ballet,  it  reaches  a similar  total  UK  audience  each  year.  In  the  period  1979/80  to 
1983/84  it  reached  an  average  audience  of  around  250,000  a year.  Of  this  total 
audience,  85%  was  in  the  Royal  Opera  House,  which  makes  the  Royal  Ballet  the 
principal  source  of  classical  ballet  in  London, 

46.  Its  audiences  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  have  dropped  back  somewhat  over 

the  last  couple  of  years.  Whereas  as  recently  as  1980/81  the  Company  achieved  on 
average  paying  attendance  of  90%,  it  now  achieves  around  87%.  A part  of  the 
explanation  is  the  cost  of  seats  at  Covent  Garden  (up  to  £19).  In  this  context  it  is 
interesting  that  it  achieved  an  average  93%  in  the  lower  priced  Tent  in  Battersea 
Park,  although  the  Tent  also  has  the  great  merit  of  informality.  But  other 

companies  have  also  experienced  a fall-off  in  attendances  in  London.  The  London 
Festival  Ballet,  for  example,  is  playing  to  60%  of  capacity  at  the  Coliseum  and  85% 
of  capacity  at  its  home  ground  the  Festival  Hall. 

47.  The  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Royal  Opera  House  management  are  concerned  to 

keep  the  Company's  level  of  activity  high.  With  the  present  number  of  programmes 
and  new  works  each  year  the  Royal  Ballet  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  rise  much 

beyond  170  performances  in  a non-overseas  touring  year.  To  do  so  would  eat  into 

rehearsal  time  and,  it  is  argued,  risk  a diminution  of  standards.  The  exception  to  the 
rule  would  be  more  matinees  and  fewer  different  programmes.  I cannot . comment 
from  outside  on  the  precise  number  of  performances  that  is  optimal  from  the  point 
of  view  of  simultaneously  maintaining  standards  and  achieving  maximum  value  for 
money  from  the  Arts  Council  grant.  I believe  that  more  matinees  and  fewer 
different  programmes  is  an  avenue  to  be  explored  and  have  so  recommended. 
Regular  seasons  in  the  Tent  and  continuous  seasons  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  should 
also  help  and  I endorse  both  ideas,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funding.  I believe 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Company  to  go  beyond  the  equivalent  of 
25-30  weeks  performances,  which  is  in  line  with  the  achievement  of  other 
companies.  If  this  is  compatible  with  180-190  performances  a year  then  I recommend 
that  should  be  a target  to  aim  for.  A recent  paper  prepared  for  the  Board  (April 
1982)  recommended  170-210  performances  a year  but  the  financial  implications  had 
not  been  assessed. 

FINANCING  THE  COMPANY'S  ACTIVITIES 

48.  The  preceding  sections  have  aimed  to  describe  the  Company  and  its  level  of 
achievement  which  the  public  purse  is  supporting.  In  this  and  subsequent  sections  I 
shall  examine  the  cost  of  having  a national  ballet  company;  how  these  costs  arise; 
how  the  resources  are  managed;  and  how  the  company  is  financed. 

49.  As  stated  previously,  the  Royal  Ballet  is  less  self-contained  financially  than 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  There  are  difficulties  in  allocating  out  to  the 
Company  the  cost  of  those  resources  shared  with  the  Royal  Opera  but  which  it 
consumes.  At  the  request  of  the  scrutiny  team,  the  Finance  Department  has  had  a 
first  shot  at  estimating  the  magnitude  of  these  shared  costs,  in  particular  for  the 
orchestra,  stage  staffs,  production  departments  and  marketing.  Mr  Trumper's  report 
discusses  the  system  of  allocation  in  the  context  of  proposals  for  a new  management 
and  financial  structure.  The  Finance  Department  have  estimated  that  in  1982/83  the 
"full  costs"  of  the  Royal  Ballet  were  £4.98  million;  its  earnings  at  the  box  office 
(excluding  VAT)  were  £2.26  million;  and  its  private  sponsorship  was  £0.07  million. 
The  deficit  to  be  funded  out  of  the  Arts  Council  grant  thus  amounted  to  £2.65 
million  and  compare  with  the  Royal  Opera's  deficit  of  £3.78  million  and  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet's  deficit  of  £1.73  million. 
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30.  These  estimates  of  the  Royal  Ballet's  expenditures  and  funding  requirement 
exclude  any  allocation  of  the  central  administrative  costs  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
and  the  costs  associated  with  running  the  theatre  (front  of  house,  box  office, 
maintenance  etc).  For  management  purposes  it  makes  sense  to  keep  such  costs 
separate,  being  very  much  by  way  of  an  overhead  and  outside  the  direct  control  of 
the  performing  companies.  But  such  exclusions  make  it  difficult  to  make  meaningful 
comparisons  with  other  companies.  On  the  cost  side  such  other  companies  are  more 
self-contained;  and  on  the  revenue  side,  being  substantially  touring  companies,  they 
have  to  make  over  a proportion  of  their  box  office  revenue  to  the  theatres  in  which 
they  perform.  Touring  is  also  more  expensive  than  performing  at  the  home  base. 

31.  The  most  relevant  comparison  would  be  with  London  Festival  Ballet  in  that 
it  and  the  Royal  Ballet  are  broadly  similar  in  size.  But  even  here,  different 
accounting  practices  and  the  fact  that  the  London  Festival  Ballet  is  a touring 
company  for  half  of  its  performances  mean  that  one  would  not  be  comparing  like 
with  like.  Apart  from  such  comparisons  not  being  meaningful,  they  would  be  open  to 
misinterpretation  and  abuse.  I have  not  therefore  undertaken  the  same  comparative 
analyses  as  in  my  report  on  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet. 

WHERE  THE  EXPENDITURES  ARISE 

32.  In  analysing  where  the  Royal  Ballet's  expenditures  arise  I have  taken  only 
those  costs  whidi  are  budgeted  to  the  Company  each  year  (with  some  minor 
adjustments  to  ensure  comparability  with  the  data  at  Section  2).  These  can  be 
separated  out  as  follows: 

(1)  Salaries  and  fixed  expenses  of  the  basic  company  of  dancers  and  staff. 

(2)  Variable  wage  costs  and  expenses  of  performances  at  Covent  Garden  (eg 
guests) 

(3)  Costs  directly  attributable  to  UK  touring. 

(4)  Costs  of  new  productions  and  major  revivals. 

33.  A summary  of  these  expenditures  over  the  period  1979/80  to  1983/84  is  as 
follows: 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

1.  Salaries  <5c  Fixed  Expenses 

of  : dancers  (1) 

397.6 

817.7 

984.7 

1077.4 

1171.0 

staff 

223.0 

231.8 

332.3 

337.2 

374.1 

expenses 

21.0 

21.2 

28.4 

27.3 

36.3 

Sub-total 

841.6 

1090.7 

1343.4 

1462.1 

1381.6 

2.  Variable  wages 

197.1 

326.9 

360.9 

433.9 

324.9 

+ expenses  (2) 

3.  UK  touring  (gross) 

48.3 

123.7 

- 

361.1 

- 

4.  Production  costs  (3) 

104.8 

124.3 

293.0 

179.8 

139.0 

TOTAL 

1191.7 

1663.6 

1999.3 

2638.9 

2243.3 

Retail  Price  Index 

100 

116.0 

128.3 

137.3 

N.A. 

Average  Earnings  Index 

100 

119.8 

133.7 

143.4 

N.A. 
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Notes  (1)  Salaries  of  dancers  includes  contribution  to  resettlement  fund  which  in 
1982/83  amounted  to  £55^00. 

(2)  Variable  wages  and  expenses  includes  fees  to  dancers,  singers,  students 
and  supers;  dancers  overtime  (only  £7,219  in  1982/83);  and  extra  orchestra 
players  (£29,200  in  1982/83  - not  normally  allocated  to  the  RB).  It  includes 
also  royalties  and  music  hire  (£84,700  in  1982/83)  not  normally  allocated  to 
the  RB  budget. 

(3)  Production  costs  includes  fees  to  designers  and  materials  etc  bought-in 
but  excludes  wages  of  Production  Department  staff;  and  are  for  new 
productions  and  major  revivals  only. 

54.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  years  of  no  UK  touring  (1981/82  and 
1983/84)  around  70%  of  the  total  budgeted  expenditures  are  fixed  salaries  and 
expenses  which,  given  the  size  of  the  Company,  are  determined  by  movements  in  the 
rates  of  pay. 

55.  Expenditure  by  the  Royal  Ballet  increased  by  121%  (£1.45  million)  over  the 
period  1979/80  to  1982/83.  Allowing  for  differences  in  touring  weeks  the  rate  of 
increase  reduces  to  82%.  There  has  been  a sharp  increase  in  expenditure  since 
1979/80  in  the  wage  bill  of  dancers.  Over  the  four  financial  years  1979/80  to 
1982/83  this  increased  by  80%  (£0.48  million)  compared  with  a 45%  increase  in  the 
Average  Earnings  Index  (AEI).  The  explanation  for  this  substantial  difference  in  the 
rate  of  increase  compared  with  movements  in  the  AEI  lies  partly  in  the  basic  rates 
of  pay  of  the  main  body  of  dancers;  partly  in  negotiated  rates  of  pay  for  a number 
of  Senior  Principals;  and  partly  in  differences  in  the  complement  of  dancers  between 
years. 


56.  The  basic  rates  of  pay  of  dancers  have  increased  by  60%  over  the  period. 

This  included  a once-for-all  adjustment  of  17%  spread  over  the  two  years  1980/81 
and  1981/82.  This  adjustment  was  aimed  at  achieving  parity  between  the  hourly  rates 
of  pay  of  5th  year  corps  de  ballet  and  3rd  year  chorister.  Previously,  parity  had 

been  between  the  weekly  rates  of  pay  of  the  two  groups  but  the  corps  had  a longer 

working  basic  week.  An  independent  enquiry  under  Sir  Donald  Albery,  commissioned 
by  Equity  and  the  Royal  Opera  House,  had  confirmed  in  the  late  1970's  that  5th 
year  corps  de  ballet  and  3rd  year  chorister  were  reasonable  comparators  for  pay 
purposes.  This  once-for-all  adjustment  aside,  the  basic  rates  of  pay  have  moved 
broadly  in  line  with  average  earnings  in  the  economy  as  a whole. 

57.  Since  1979/80,  more  Senior  Principals  have  moved  onto  individually  negotiated 

rates  of  pay;  and  the  differential  between  the  negotiated  and  basic  rates  has 

widened  considerably.  In  1979/80  there  were  six  Senior  Principals  on  negotiated  rates 

compared  with  nine  in  1982/83.  And  whereas  in  1979/80  only  one  received  double  the 
basic  rate  with  the  remainder  receiving  between  25%  and  75%  extra,  in  1982/83 

there  were  five  on  double  the  basic  rate  with  the  other  four  receiving  between  5% 

and  50%  extra.  This  improved  remuneration  of  Senior  Principals  has  added  an  extra 
£70,000  to  the  wages  bill  for  dancers  in  1982/83  compared  with  if  the  1979/80 
pattern  of  remuneration  had  applied. 

58.  Finally,  the  complement  of  dancers  in  1979/80  although  budgeted  at  80  was 

actually  73.  In  1982/83  the  number  was  78  (plus  two  paid  on  a performance  fee 

basis  out  of  the  guest  budget)  for  most  of  the  year.  This  does  not  reflect  an 

increase  in  the  permanent  size  of  the  Company  over  the  years  but  the  fact  that  the 
Company  was  operating  below  complement  in  1979/80.  This  difference  in  the  number 
of  dancers  adds  some  £70,000  to  the  wage  bill  in  1982/83  compared  with  if  the 
complement  had  remained  at  the  1979/80  level. 
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59.  The  wage  bill  for  staff  increased  by  60%  over  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83. 
On  the  basis  that  a broad  parity  is  maintained  between  the  basic  rates  of  pay  for 
dancers  and  staff  this  increase  is  to  be  expected  and  the  differential  between  this 
and  the  Average  Earnings  Index  follows  from  the  once-for-all  adjustments  to  dancers 
pay  referred  to  previously. 

60.  The  variable  wage  and  expenses  expenditure  has  gone  up  by  121%  over  the 
period  1979/80  to  1982/83.  A part  of  the  extra  expenditure  is  due  to  variations  in 
repertory  between  years,  in  particular  more  singers  and  more  royalties.  But  the  main 
source  of  the  increase  is  the  guest  budget  which  has  risen  by  £173,000  (270%)  over 
the  four  years.  In  1979/80,  guests  accounted  for  £6^,000  (4^%)  of  the  variable  wage 
and  expenses  bill;  in  1982/83  the  expenditure  had  increased  to  £237,000  (67%). 
Moreover,  the  guest  budget  was  overspent  by  £63,000  (36%). 

61.  The  increase  in  expenditure  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

guests;  more  performances  by  guests;  and  increased  fees.  In  1979/80  the  guest 
budget  was  taken  up  almost  entirely  by  two  dancers;  by  1982/83  the  number  of 

guest  dancers  had  increased  to  seven  (including  Nureyev,  Sibley  and  Schaufuss)  and 
there  were  a couple  of  guest  conductors.  Almost  6096  of  the  1982/83  guest  budget 
went  to  two  of  the  dancers  who  between  them  gave  90  performances.  Two  guest 
dancers  received  substantial  fees  per  performance  regardless  of  whether  the  ballet 
was  full-length  or  one-act;  and  the  substantial  budget  overspend  was  the  result  of 
more  performances  than  expected  by  these  two  guests  and  a renegotiated  fee  during 
the  financial  year  for  one  of  them.  I return  to  the  question  of  guest  fees  later  in 
the  report. 

62.  The  £561,100  gross  cost  of  UK  touring  in  1982/83,  compared  with  the 

£46,600  cost  in  1979/80,  is  affected  by  the  differences  in  the  number  of  weeks  of 
performances  between  the  years.  In  1982/83  there  were  six  weeks  touring  (including 
a three  week  Tent  season  in  Battersea  Park)  compared  with  just  one  week  in 

1979/80.  If  one  compares  the  average  weekly  cost  of  the  provincial  tours  (excluding 
the  Tent)  in  1982/83  with  1979/80,  touring  costs  can  be  shown  to  have  risen  by 
125%.  Average  weekly  revenue  on  the  other  hand  rose  by  84%. 

63.  Comparisons  of  touring  costs  between  years  is  complicated  by  the  differences 

in  venues  and  programmes.  In  1979/80  the  Company  visited  Bristol,  a theatre  in 

which  the  Company  was  used  to  working  and  an  audience  which  it  was  used  to 

performing  before;  in  1982/83,  on  the  other  hand,  it  visited  Plymouth  (a  new 
theatre)  and  Manchester  (first  visit  since  enlarged  and  refurbished).  These  differences 
made  for  marketing  difficulties,  for  example,  contributing  to  an  increase  in 

marketing  expenditure  of  275%  (£8,700  per  week). 

64.  The  differences  in  programmes  between  the  two  years  contributed  to  the 

weekly  expenditure  on  guests,  supers  and  singers  increasing  12-fold  (£6,600).  For 

example,  in  Manchester  GLORIA  involved  singers;  and  ISADORA  involved  an  actress 
and  guest  dancer. 

65.  Differences  in  programmes  also  contributed  to  the  substantial  increase  in 
stage/local  labour/technical  costs.  For  example,  the  Manchester  visit  included  in  the 
repertory  ISADORA,  SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  FIREBIRD,  GLORIA  compared  with 
MANON  and  FIREBIRD  in  Bristol.  As  a consequence  weekly  stage  etc  costs 
increased  by  133%  (£15,200),  although  half  of  this  increase  will  reflect  also  the 
higher  rates  of  pay  of  staff. 

66.  Another  area  in  which  expenditures  increased  substantially  between  1979/80 
and  1982/83  is  subsistence.  This  added  over  £14,000  to  the  weekly  touring  costs  (up 
133%).  A part  of  the  extra  costs  is  explained  by  the  greater  number  of  people  on 
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tour  in  1982/83,  reflecting  venue  and  programme.  But  the  main  cause  was  the 
increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  (up  10296),  allowing  for  the  25%  premium  payable  in 
Manchester.  The  rates  of  subsistence  are  nationally  negotiated. 

67.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  precise  explanations  of  the  increases  in 
costs  partly  because  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  touring  years  and 
partly  also  because  of  the  tight  timetable  attached  to  the  scrutiny.  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  budgets  are  constructed  in  the  light  of  both  venue  and  programme, 
where  possible,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  "trend  analysis"  of  how  these 
expenditures  compare  with  previous  tours  in  earlier  years.  This  has  been  difficult  in 
the  past  because  of  the  limited  touring  of  provincial  theatres  in  the  1970's,  often 
restricted  to  Bristol.  I recommend  that  for  the  future  such  comparisons  be  made  at 
the  time  the  budget  is  being  drawn  up  and  explanations  of  extraordinary  increases  be 
called  for. 

68.  The  final  category  in  the  Company's  expenditures  is  production  costs. 
Expenditure  in  1982/83  is  72%  higher  than  in  1979/80.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make 
comparisons  of  these  expenditures  over  time,  being  dependent  on  both  the  number 
and  type  of  new  works.  In  1979/80  there  was  one  new  production  and  two  major 
revivals;  in  1982/83  there  were  five  new  productions  and  one  major  revival.  In 
1979/80  there  was,  for  example,  a new  production  of  GLORIA  costing  £17,000;  in 
1982/83  there  was  a new  production  of  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOWS  costing  £36,000. 
They  are  very  different  works.  GLORIA  is  an  abstract  work  having  a very  simple  set 
and  involving  32  dancers;  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOWS  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
narrative  work  with  elaborate  sets  and  involving  56  dancers.  The  separate  reports  of 
Mrs  Giorgina  Soane  and  Miss  Pearl  Iley  at  Volume  2 consider  the  question  of  the 
costs  of  new  productions  for  opera  and  ballet. 

69.  In  conclusion,  the  expenditures  directly  incurred  by  the  Royal  Ballet 
increased  by  £1.^5  million  (121%)  in  the  four  years  1979/80  to  1982/83,  which  is 
20%  of  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  as  a whole  over  the 
period.  Of  this,  £0.46  million  was  associated  with  five  extra  weeks  of  touring  in 
1982/83.  Excluding  these  extra  touring  costs,  and  so  making  the  years  more 
comparable,  the  increase  is  £0.98  million  (82%),  which  is  almost  twice  the  rate  of 
increase  in  average  earnings  in  the  economy  as  a whole.  The  main  explanations  for 
this  difference  from  the  Average  Earnings  Index  are  a once-and-for-all  adjustment  in 
the  basic  pay  of  dancers  and  staff;  extra  expenditure  deriving  from  individually 

negotiated  rates  of  pay  for  nine  Senior  Principal  dancers;  and  extra  expenditure  on 
guests. 

70.  Against  these  increases  in  expenditure,  the  income  of  the  Royal  Ballet  rose 
from  £1.59  million  in  1979/80  to  £2.33  million  in  1982/83  - an  increase  of  £0.74 
million  (46%)  - and  the  Company  moved  from  having  a revenue  surplus  of  £0.4 
million  over  those  expenditures  borne  on  its  budget  to  a deficit  of  £0.3  million.  As 
a consequence  the  Royal  Ballet  has  required  additional  funding  of  its  own  budgeted 
expenditures  of  £0.7  million  compared  with  1979/80.  If  the  Company  had  undertaken 
only  one  week's  touring  in  1982/83  (as  in  1979/80)  its  income  would  have  more  or 
less  just  covered  the  expenditures  borne  on  its  budget.  Extra  touring  accounts  for 
£0.24  million  (34%)  of  the  change  from  surplus  to  deficit  in  the  period  1979/80  to 
1982/83.  The  rest  is  due  to  Increases  in  the  basic  costs  of  the  Company  outstripping 
its  revenue  generation. 

1983/84,  when  the  Royal  Ballet  has  no  UK  touring  commitments,  the 
Company  is  expected  to  show  a £92,000  surplus  over  its  expenditures.  For  the 
Company  to  revert  to  the  £400,000  surplus  that  it  managed  in  1979/80,  revenue  in 
1983/84  would  need  to  be  13%  higher  than  is  projected;  and  if  that  surplus  were  to 
have  been  maintained  in  real  terms  (ie  after  allowing  for  increases  in  prices 
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generally)  revenue  would  need  to  be  around  20%  higher.  Alternatively  expenditures 
would  need  to  be  reduced  by  similar  percentages. 

72.  In  the  following  sections  I examine  the  individual  elements  of  expenditure 
with  view  to  seeing  whether  savings  in  expenditure  could  be  achieved. 

Dancers 


73.  The  Company  operates  with  a complement  of  80  permanent  dancers  of  whom, 
at  present,  two  are  paid,  as  if  guests,  on  a performance  fee  basis.  The  numbers  will 
vary  from  year  to  year,  though  never  rising  above  the  80.  In  1982/83,  for  example 
the  Company  operated  two  below  complement  for  part  of  the  year;  but  this  year 
they  are  back  up  to  full  complement. 

7k.  The  variability  in  numbers  is  partly  due  to  the  inevitable  leads  and  lags  in 
dancers  leaving  and  joining;  partly  due  to  decisions  to  hold  open  a vacancy  pending  a 
dancer  graduating  from  the  School;  and  partly  due  to  dancers  being  given  unpaid 
leave  of  absence.  When  the  Company  is  below  complement  the  gaps  are  often  filled 
temporarily  by  students  from  the  Royal  Ballet  School. 

75.  The  size  of  the  Company  compares  with  73  at  London  Festival  Ballet. 
Although  the  two  Companies  do  a similar  number  of  the  bigger  ballets  each  year, 
involving  60-65  dancers,  the  Royal  Ballet  puts  on  many  more  triple  bills  and  more 
new  productions  each  year.  The  Royal  Ballet  will  stage  20  or  more  different 
programmes  in  a year  of  which  about  six  will  be  full  length  ballets  and  the  rest 
triple  bills.  In  the  1983/84  season,  for  example  the  Company  will  perform  six  full 
length  ballets  and  38  one-act  ballets  (13  programmes)  at  Covent  Garden,  including 
five  new  productions.  London  Festival  Ballet  will  normally  perform  six  full  length 
ballets  and  eight  to  ten  one-act  ballets. 

76.  Although  one-act  ballets  will  traditionally,  although  not  always,  include  only 

a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  Company,  the  tremendous  variety,  involving 
different  types  of  dance  and  roles,  means  that  the  same  dancers  cannot  just  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  Moreover  the  ballets  all  have  to  be  rehearsed  within  a 
repertoire  system  of  performances  with  opera,  making  for  greater  difficulties  in  the 
use  of  dancers'  time  than  if  the  ballets  were  rehearsed  in  blocks  followed  by  a 

block  of  performances. 

77.  The  difference  of  seven  extra  dancers  compared  with  London  Festival  ballet 
does  not  seem  excessive  against  the  above  background.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
dancers  in  the  Royal  Ballet  is  less  than  in  many  other  national  companies.  In  Paris, 
for  example,  the  resident  and  touring  ballet  company  numbers  150  dancers  (compared 
with  130  in  the  Royal  Ballet  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  combined);  and  New 
York  City  Ballet  has  109  dancers. 

78.  Given  the  present  financial  situation,  I have  asked  the  Royal  Ballet 

management:  "What  would  be  the  effect  of,  say,  a 10%  reduction  in  the  number  of 
dancers?"  Their  response  was: 

(1)  The  bigger  ballets  (eg  SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  ISADORA,  MAYERLING) 

involve  the  whole  of  the  corps  de  ballet  and  up  to  65  dancers  in  total.  Any 

reductions  would  thus  need  to  be  found  at  the  Principal/Soloist  level  if  the 
Company  is  expected  to  continue  staging  the  bigger  ballets  as  choreographed. 

(2)  It  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  corps  de  ballet  and  supplement  with 
"casuals"  without  a diminution  in  standards.  The  corps  were  described  as 
being  like  "40  robots  with  heart  and  feeling"  and  the  effect  of  dancing  as  a 
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single  body  is  diminished  if  students  or  casuals  are  introduced  into  their 
ranks. 

(3)  If  Principals/Soloists  were  reduced,  the  choice  of  dancer  to  play 
particular  roles  would  be  diminished.  At  the  moment  the  Company  has  a 
good  range  of  dance  skills,  including  the  ability  to  play  character  roles  well. 
Ballet  is  not  just  dancing,  but  total  theatre  and  this  could  only  be 
undermined  by  any  reductions. 

(^)  Reductions  at  the  Principal/Soloist  level  would  also  mean  fewer 
alternative  casts  for  ballets.  Alternative  casts  are  not  simply  a way  of  giving 
everyone  a chance  to  appear  on  the  stage.  They  provide  for  audience 
interest;  for  different  interpretations  of  roles;  and  for  developing  the  dancers 
who  will  subsequently  take  over  such  roles. 

(5)  Dancers  who  are  in  their  late  30's  and  early  40 ’s  might  on  the  face  of 
it  seem  prime  candidates  for  effecting  reductions.  But  these  have  not  all 
out-lived  their  dancing  ability;  some  do  staff  work  in  addition;  and  the  more 
mature  person  is  needed  for  particular  character  roles  and  to  add  to  the 
drama  aspect  of  ballet. 

(6)  Reductions  in  numbers  would  increase  the  numbers  of  performances  by 

those  who  are  left.  This  could  lead  to  more  injuries  through  tiredness;  a 

diminution  in  technical  standards;  and  a greater  risk  of  a show  not  going  on 

because  of  an  unusually  high  incidence  of  injury  and  insufficient  cover.  It 
would,  moreover,  reduce  the  opportunities  for  dancers  to  stop  and  think 
about  their  work. 

79.  I find  it  difficult  to  counter  or  deny  the  force  of  the  above  arguments.  It  is, 

I believe,  for  those  within  the  Company  and  the  Royal  Opera  House  to  ask  whether 

the  above  disadvantages  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  company  outweigh  the  £100,000 

a year  savings  on  the  wage  bill  alone  which  a 10%  reduction  in  dancers  would 
secure.  In  the  present  financial  climate,  however,  this  may  be  an  option  which  the 
Company  will  have  to  face  up  to. 

80.  It  would  not  be  entirely  disadvantageous  if  the  numbers  were  reduced.  A 
number  of  people  to  whom  I spoke  in  the  Company,  whilst  rejecting  the  idea  of  cut- 
backs, did  suggest  that  many  Principals  and  Soloists  were  not  given  sufficient 
opportunities  to  perform.  Some  are  involved  in  80-100  performances,  whilst  others 
might  only  have  40-50  performances.  The  average  number  of  performances  in 
1982/83  by  Principals  was  57  and  by  Soloists  73.  These  figures  include  relatively 
minor  performances  by  dancers. 

81.  The  Company  has  recently  begun  to  monitor  the  number  of  performances  of 
individual  Principal  and  Soloist  dancers.  I endorse  this  as  an  important  tool  in  the 
management  of  the  Company.  I recommend  that  each  year  an  analysis  be  prepared 
for  the  Artistic  Director  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  senior  management  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  Where  there  is  a definite  trend  downwards  in  the  number  of 
performances,  and  taking  into  account  ail  factors,  management  should  review 
whether  that  dancer  should  either  remain  in  the  Company  or  be  put  on  reduced 
salary  or  be  paid  on  a salary  scale  related  to  the  number  of  performances.  I make 
this  point  not  with  an  eye  primarily  to  savings.  It  cannot  be  good  for  morale  when 
some  dancers  are  performing  to  the  maximum  possible  and  are  on  the  same  pay  as 
others  who,  for  whatever  reason,  are  dancing  much  less.  For  this  reason  I 
recommend  that  the  analysis  should  point  up  also  those  performances  which  are 
substantive  roles  and  those  which  are  relatively  minor  ones. 
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82.  Dismissing  dancers  is  no  easier  than  dismissing  other  staff  since  the 

Employment  Protection  Act.  Although  all  are  on  a contract  renewable  every  year, 
the  management  must  go  through  a long  process  of  dismissal,  including  a right  of 
appeal  to  the  London  Theatre  Council,  which  creates  a bad  atmosphere  around  the 

Company.  It  normally  takes  15  months  from  the  decision  to  dismiss  a dancer  to  it 

coming  into  effect.  The  dancer  has  to  be  warned,  in  writing,  before  the  end  of  the 
season  that  his/her  services  will  not  be  required  from  the  end  of  the  following 

season.  The  written  warning  will  be  used  in  evidence  if  the  dancer  decides  to  take 
the  matter  to  appeal.  As  a consequence  the  letter  is  written  as  if  a legal  document, 
which  affects  its  tone.  In  addition  the  dancer  has  to  be  assessed  and  the  case 
reviewed  six  months  after  the  warning  of  dismissal.  I believe  that  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  that  dancers  should  expect  to  be  dismissed  fairly  and  with  dignity;  but 

the  present  system  would  seem  to  be  inflexible  and  geared  more  to  respecting  the 

rules  than  the  people.  The  dismissal  procedures  are  however  a national  not  a House 

agreement.  As  a consequence  any  changes  are  not  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 

Opera  House  management  and  would,  I am  sure,  be  difficult  to  bring  about.  It  is 
however  an  area  which  other  companies  to  whom  I have  spoken  feel  is  in  need  of 
reform.  I recommend!  that  the  Royal  Opera  House,  as  a big  employer,  should  discuss 
the  procedures  with  Equity,  identify  the  changes  which  they  believe  would  assist  the 
opera  and  ballet  companies  in  the  fair  management  of  people  and  negotiate  changes 
alongside  other  performing  companies. 

83.  The  basic  pay  of  dancers  in  the  Royal  Ballet  is  the  same  as  for  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet.  They  were  as  follows  in  1982/83: 

Principal  Soloist  Coryphee  Artist 

£262.50  £203.70  £169.75  £15^.35 

As  described  in  the  report  on  the  SWRB,  the  basic  rates  of  pay  are  high  relative  to 
other  UK  ballet  companies.  They  are,  for  example,  some  50%  higher  than  that  at 
London  Festival  Ballet.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  low  compared  with  overseas 
companies.  An  "artist"  in  New  York  City  Ballet,  for  example,  is  paid  £380  ($575)  for 
an  eight  performance  week;  and  they  could  receive  in  addition  another  £150  ($200) 
for  rehearsal  sessions  during  a performance  week. 

8^.  As  I concluded  in  the  report  on  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  I do  not 
regard  the  rates  of  pay  as  excessive  given  the  training,  skills  and  commitment  that 
is  required  of  dancers;  and  their  relatively  short  career  prospects.  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  it  is  reasonable  for  dancers  to  want  to  maintain  the  higher  standard  of 
living  achieved  over  the  past  four  years,  the  present  financial  position  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  militates  against  further  increases  in  pay  over  and  above  the  general 
rate  of  wage  inflation.  Other  dance  companies  in  the  UK  are  unable  to  pay  their 
dancers  a "fair"  wage  because  of  the  present  financial  constraints.  And  in  private 
industry  real  increases  in  pay  have  to  be  matched  by  productivity  improvements.  The 
scope  for  increasing  productivity  in  the  Royal  Ballet  (or  any  parts  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House)  is  limited.  I recommend  that  management  must  now  adopt  the  line 
with  the  trades  unions  that  increases  in  pay  beyond  that  which  the  Government  is 

prepared  to  finance  or  the  box  office  is  able  to  support  will  have  to  be  met  by 

economies  elsewhere,  including  manpower  reductions.  This  will  include,  if  necessary, 
reducing  the  number  of  dancers  in  the  Royal  Ballet. 

85.  This  recommendation  cannot  be  implemented  for  dancers  alone.  It  must  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Opera  House.  I understand  that  the  budgets  for  this  year 
and  next  have  allowed  for  5%  increases  in  pay  across  the  board.  If  the  Government 

believes  that  sort  of  increase  is  all  that  it  is  prepared  to  finance  given  its 
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projections  of  inflation;  and  if  the  Royal  Opera  House  sees  no  scope  for  increasing 
box  office  revenue  by  more  than  that  amount,  then  5%  must  be  made  to  stick  or 
economies  found. 

86.  The  rates  of  pay  described  in  paragraph  83  are  "basic".  In  addition  nine 

Senior  Principal  dancers  (one  of  whom  acts  also  as  a repetiteur)  are  on  individually 
negotiated  rates  of  pay.  These  vary  between  4%  and  100%  above  the  basic  rate  for 
their  grade.  At  the  moment  five  Senior  Principals  are  earning  around  double  the 
basic  rate,  involving  an  annual  salary  in  the  region  of  £35,000.  These  seemingly 

large  wages  are  however  going  to  dancers  who  are  at  the  top  of  their  profession, 
working  for  the  top  classical  ballet  company  in  Britain  and  one  of  the  top  companies 
in  the  world.  If  they  were  free-lance,  making  guest  appearances,  they  could 
command  substantial  fees  per  performance  and  earn  the  equivalent  of  their  wage 
through  a fraction  of  the  performances.  And  if  they  were  dancing  for,  say,  New 
York  City  Ballet  they  could  earn  more  than  double  the  wage  that  they  get  at  the 
Royal  Ballet. 

87.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  performances  by  the  dancers  varies 

between  individuals.  In  the  1982/83  season,  for  example,  whilst  one  Senior  Principal 
gave  99  performances  (receiving  a fee  equivalent  to  £350  per  performance)  another 
gave  only  34  performances  (receiving  a fee  equivalent  to  over  £1,000  per 

performance).  The  number  of  performances  by  a dancer  is  bound  to  vary  from  year 
to  year  depending  on  the  repertory  and  the  level  of  activity  of  the  Company.  For 
the  future,  however,  I recommend  that  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  Royal  Ballet 

management  should  decide  what  is  a reasonable  fee  equivalent  for  a full-time 
dancer;  what  is  a reasonable  average  number  of  performances  per  season,  taking  into 
account  both  substantial  and  minor  roles;  and  negotiate  salaries  accordingly.  In 
effect  the  negotiated  element  of  the  wage  should  be  capable  of  variation  downwards 
as  well  as  upwards  each  year. 

88.  I recommend  also  that  there  should  be  a separately  identified  budget  for 
negotiated  salaries,  with  limits  on  the  rate  at  which  it  can  increase  each  year 
reflecting  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  House.  Expenditure  on  the  wages  of 
these  Senior  Principals  has  risen  quite  dramatically  since  1979/80.  In  1979/80  there 
were  six  Senior  Principals  on  individually  negotiated  salaries  at  a total  cost  of 
£93,000  (16%  of  the  total  wage  bill  for  dancers).  By  1982/83  there  were  nine  Senior 
Principals,  at  a total  cost  of  £260,000  (24%  of  the  total  wage  bill  for  dancers)  - an 
increase  of  180%. 


89.  The  1982/83  budget  covers  the  wages  of  26  staff.  In  addition  retainers  are 
paid  to  Dame  Ninette  de  Valois  and  Sir  Frederick  Ashton.  The  staff  numbers  are 
made  up  as  follows: 


The  salaries  of  the  Artistic  Director  and  Administrative  Director  are  borne  on  the 
central  budget  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  not  the  Royal  Ballet,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  numbers  above. 

90.  The  administration  staff  comprises  a General  Manager,  an  Artistic 
Administrator,  an  Administrative  Assistant  and  a secretary.  This  number  of  staff  will 


The  staff 


Administration 
Ballet  staff 
Music  staff 
Education 
Physiotherapist 


4 

13 

7 

1 

1 
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be  increased  by  one  in  the  near  future,  a Regisseur  responsible  for  scheduling 
rehearsals.  There  was  a full-time  Regisseur  up  to  18  months  ago,  since  when  the 
Ballet  Master  has  been  covering  the  post. 

91.  It  is  argued  that  combining  the  two  jobs  of  Regisseur  and  Ballet  Master  is 
too  heavy  a working  load  and  is  distracting  the  Ballet  Master  from  his  primary 
rehearsal  responsibilities  in  the  studio.  I sympathise  with  this  argument.  Scheduling 
where  80  dancers  should  be  for  the  week  ahead,  in  which  rehearsal  studio,  rehearsing 
which  part  of  which  ballet,  with  which  member  of  staff  is  a complicatecJ  and  time- 
consuming  task.  There  are  also  the  constant  daily  changes  to  the  schedules  - caused 
by  frequent  last  minute  injuries/sickness  - and  the  need  to  plan  in  broad  terms 
several  weeks  and  even  months  ahead. 

92.  The  Ballet  Master  told  me  that  the  scheduling  of  rehearsals  took  up  half  his 
working  day  on  average.  On  this  basis,  a full-time  Regisseur  will  be  under-employed. 
At  Ihe  same  time,  the  recent  appointment  of  an  Administrative  Director 
(Mr  Russell-Roberts)  will  produce  some  under-employment  of  other  members  of  staff. 
Whilst  a number  of  Mr  Russell-Roberts's  responsibilities  are  new,  he  will  have  eased 
some  of  the  administrative  pressure  on  the  Artistic  Director;  and  he  has  taken  over 
the  budgetary  responsibilities  of  the  General  Manager  who  now  becomes  more  of  a 
traditional  Company  Manager  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  management  and  welfare 
of  the  dancers.  I recommend  that  in  the  light  of  Mr  Russell-Roberts'  appointment 
and  the  impending  appointment  of  a Regisseur,  administrative  staffing  levels  be 
reviewed.  The  management  should  look  to  achieving  a saving  of  one  member  of  staff 
(around  £12,000). 

93.  The  13  ballet  staff  comprise  four  Notators  (one  of  whom  is  part-time);  one 
Ballet  Master  and  Assistant;  one  Ballet  Mistress;  two  repetiteurs;  one 
teacher/repetiteur;  two  teachers;  one  Director  of  the  Choreographic  Group.  In 
addition  two  dancers  double-up  as  Assistant  Ballet  Mistress  and  Repetiteur.  The 
Director  believed  these  numbers  to  reflect  the  demands  of  the  work.  It  seems  a lot 
of  people,  however,  compared  with,  say,  London  Festival  Ballet  who  have  seven, 
including  the  Artistic  Director,  and  have  had  to  make  two  ballet  staff  redundant  for 
economy  reasons. 

94.  I am  told  that  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  complement  of  ballet  staff 
with  London  Festival  Ballet  despite  the  similarities  in  size  of  Company.  The 
determining  factors  are  number  and  variety  of  ballets  in  the  active  repertory; 
operating  a repertoire  system  of  alternating  performances  with  opera;  number  and 
variety  of  ballets  rehearsed  each  year;  number  of  new  works;  and  the  standards 
aimed  at  both  in  class  and  rehearsal.  There  is  the  additional  problem  of  the 
Company's  base  being  at  Barons  Court  whilst  its  stage  is  at  Covent  Garden.  My  own 
limited  experience  of  the  Company  at  work  suggested  that  the  staff  were  fully 
employed  dashing  from  one  rehearsal  to  the  next.  Lunch  breaks  were  non-existent. 
And  even  trying  to  find  a half-hour  slot  for  an  interview  took  immense  organisation 
and  planning. 

95.  A number  of  ballet  staff  will  soon  be  coming  up  for  retirement.  This  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Royal  Ballet  management  to  review  staffing  levels 
and  I so  recommend.  I know  that  the  Royal  Ballet  management  have  this  in  mind.  In 
this  context,  the  management  should  consider  the  feasibility  of  having  some  part- 
time  staff. 

96.  The  seven  music  staff  comprise  one  Music  Director;  one  Conductor;  one 
conductor/pianist;  one  principal  pianist;  and  three  rehearsal  pianists.  With  three 
rehearsals  going  on  at  once,  most  of  the  time  I believe  that  three  to  four  pianists 
are  unavoidably  necessary.  I would  also  expect  a complement  of  two  conductors. 
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including  the  Music  Director  (as  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet).  On  this  basis 
I believe  that  there  could  be  one  music  staff  too  many,  given  the  demands  of  the 
job.  This  becomes  even  more  apparent  in  view  of  the  Company's  decision  to  have 
more  guest  conductors  than  in  the  past.  London  Festival  Ballet  operate  with  one 
Music  Director,  one  Conductor  and  three  pianists.  I recommend  that  the 

complement  of  music  staff  be  reviewed  by  the  Royal  Opera  House  management,  in 
consultation  with  the  Artistic  Director  and  Music  Director.  One  less  music  staff 
could  effect  savings  of  up  to  £10,000. 

97.  The  Education  Officer  and  the  Physiotherapist  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
Company. 

98.  At  the  same  time  that  staffing  levels  in  the  Royal  Ballet  are  being 

reviewed,  I recommend  that  the  responsibilities  of  individual  staff  should  be 
identified  and  made  clear  both  to  the  people  concerned  and  to  the  dancers  and  other 
staff.  It  was  remarked  to  me  that  some  jobs  seemed  to  emerge  rather  than  to  be 

properly  planned.  A number  of  dancers  to  whom  I spoke  referred  also  to  a 

"diffuseness  of  management  responsibility".  Although  they  recognised  that  the 
organisation  could  not  function  if  there  was  too  much  demarcation,  this  flexibility 
seemed  to  have  gone  so  far  that  you  never  knew  who  was  responsible  for  anything; 
and  any  complaint,  query  or  problem  seemed  always  to  be  for  somebody  else  to  deal 
with.  A greater  clarification  of  responsibilities  will  also  support  the  Artistic  Director 
in  his  aim  to  develop  a cohesive  team  of  staff. 

99.  In  the  main,  the  number  of  staff  reflects  the  numbers  of  dancers  to  be 

organised  and  rehearsed;  and  the  number  and  variety  of  ballets  both  in  the  repertory 
and  being  performed  each  year.  A number  of  dancers  remarked  upon  how  there 
seemed  to  be  more  ballet/teaching  staff  than  ever,  which  was  making  for  lack  of 

continuity  in  rehearsals.  The  Company  is  however  staging  more  productions  than  in 
the  past.  In  the  1983/8^  season,  for  example  there  will  be  38  one-act  ballets  and  six 
full-length;  as  recently  as  1978/79  there  were  just  six  full-length  and  19  one-act 

ballets. 

100.  The  number  of  different  ballets  staged  each  year  reflects  the  total  number 

of  performances  and  the  average  run  which  it  is  felt  that  the  box  office  can 

support.  For  a given  number  of  performances,  therefore,  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  programmes  could,  it  is  argued,  put  box-office  revenue  at  risk.  I believe  however 
that  there  is  also  the  risk  of  a vicious  circle  here.  More  programmes  in  Year  One 
will  stimulate  audience  interest,  but  in  Year  Two  or  Three,  given  the  limited  size  of 
the  repertory  (70  ballets),  the  audiences  will  be  asked  to  come  ^nd  see  more  of  the 
same  thing.  The  repertory  will  begin  to  look  the  same  from  year  to  year  and  the 
box  office  having  benefited  in  the  short  term  could  begin  to  suffer  in  the  longer 
term.  Yet,  given  the  constant  clamour  to  put  on  more  works  each  year,  the 
Company's  costs  will  increase  in  the  face  of  the  need  for  more  rehearsal  staff; 

more  stage  rehearsal  time;  more  new  works  etc.  I have  already  recommended 
(paragraph  33)  that  the  Company  should  investigate  the  scope  of  extending 

marginally  the  average  run  of  triple  bill  programmes,  to  release  stage  rehearsal  time 
for  matinee  performances.  I recommend  also  that  after  this  year's  stimulation  of 
audience  interest,  consideration  be  given  to  further  reducing  the  number  of  ballets 
staged  each  year.  There  could  be  some  short-term  jolt  to  the  box  office  but,  the 
Company  being  the  primary  source  of  classical  ballet  in  London,  there  could  be  a 
longer-term  benefit. 

Guests 

101.  In  1979/80  expenditure  on  guests  (dancers  and  conductors)  amounted  to 

£6^,000;  in  1982/83  it  was  £237,000;  and  the  budget  for  1983/8^  is  £318,000. 
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102.  An  increase  in  expenditure  on  guests  was  to  be  expected.  When  Mr  Norman 
Morrice  took  over  as  Artistic  Director  in  1976  he  embarked  on  a policy  of  "no 
guests".  He  believed  that  the  Company  was  becoming  too  dependent  on  guest 
appearances  as  a means  of  stimulating  the  audience  and  was  risking  losing  its  own 
identity.  A great  strength  of  the  Company  over  its  history  had  been  the  creation  of 
prima  ballerinas  and  principal  dancers  from  within.  He  thus  set  about  to  create  the 
talent  of  the  future  from  within  the  Company’s  ranks.  Many  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House  were  fearful  of  this  policy  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a proven 
success.  In  1979/80  there  were  no  occasional  guest  appearances;  only  resident  guests. 

103.  That  turnaround  in  identity  achieved,  guests  are  once  more  being  invited 
back  eg  Rudolph  Nureyev,  Peter  Schaufuss,  Antoinette  Sibley.  In  addition  Anthony 
Dowell,  although  in  effect  a member  of  the  Company,  is  paid  on  a guest  basis.  Also 
Merle  Park,  who  has  taken  over  the  Directorship  of  the  Royal  Ballet  School,  will 
appear  with  the  Company  paid  on  a guest  basis.  Sir  Frederick  Ashton's  latest  new 
ballet  VARII  CAPRICCI  has  brought  together  once  again  Sibley  and  Dowell.  The 
partnership  was  an  immense  success  in  New  York  (where  the  ballet  was  premiered); 
and  has  been  a success  at  the  Ballet's  showing  in  Covent  Garden.  As  one  critic  put 
it:  "Unimaginable  without  Sibley  and  Dowell,  the  ballet  may  not  endure;  but  for  so 
long  as  they  dance  it,  VARII  CAPRICCI  will  be  fun." 

10^.  Fees  for  guest  dancers  are  not  high  in  comparison  with  international  opera 
singers.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  guest  appearances  will  stimulate  audience  interest 
and  can  boost  the  box  office  through  increased  attendances,  unlike  opera,  seat  prices 
are  not  increased.  A fee  of,  say,  £2,500  is  the  equivalent  of  around  13%  of  the 
average  box  office  revenue  per  performance  projected  for  1983/8^.  For  a guest 
dancer  to  cover  such  a fee  through  the  box  office  it  would  be  necessary  to  convert 
a potential  audience  of,  say,  80-85%  of  House  capacity  into  a full  house. 

105.  Most  guests  invited  by  the  Company  will  give  just  six  or  maybe  a dozen 
performances.  In  1983/84  (financial  year),  however,  two  dancers,  paid  on  a 
performance  fee  basis,  are  budgeted  to  give  over  80  performances  between  them; 
and  their  earnings  will  consume  over  half  the  £318,000  guest  budget.  I believe  that 
in  determining  the  performance  fee  of  a dancer  a distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  those  invited  to  give  a limited  and  small  number  of  performances  and  those 
who  are  in  effect  full-time,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  average  number  of 
performances  a year  by  a Principal  dancer  in  the  Company  is  only  57. 

106.  I know  that  the  Company's  management  are  concerned  about  this  problem 
and  have  begun  to  take  steps  to  recover  the  situation.  I recommend  that  for  future 
years  a limit  should  be  attached  to  the  number  of  performances  for  which  a dancer 
can  expect  to  attract  the  top  fee;  that  a schedule  of  performance  fees  should  be 
drawn  up  for  performances  over  and  above  that  limit,  with  the  fee  declining  as  the 
number  of  performances  increases;  that  the  fee  should  vary  between  full-length  and 
one-act  ballets;  and  that  there  should  be  a top  limit  beyond  which  the  dancer  should 
be  paid  as  if  full-time,  and  contracted  for  so  many  performances  for  a total  fee  of 
so  much.  In  addition,  I recommend  that  strict  limits  now  be  placed  on  the  rates  of 
growth  of  the  guest  budget;  and  initially,  in  the  1984/85  season,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  seek  a reduction  of  around  £50,000  once  the  present  situation  of  two  dancers 
consuming  half  the  guest  budget  is  retrieved. 

107.  Expenditure  on  guests  is  also  higher  this  year  as  a result  of  the  policy 
decision  to  bring  in  guest  conductors.  The  Company  is  keen  to  improve  musical 
standards  which  a number  to  whom  I spoke  felt  were  unsatisfactory  at  present. 
Guest  conductors  are  part  of  the  strategy  to  improve  standards  and  to  discover 
conducting  talent  for  dance.  The  budget  for  guest  conductors  is  £33,000  in  1983/84. 
This  expenditure  will  cover  53  performances  - one  third  of  the  total  number  of 
ballet  performances  this  season. 
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108.  I endorse  the  Company's  efforts  to  improve  musical  standards  and  bow  to  the 
qualifications  of  others  to  say  whether  guest  conductors  are  the  right  strategy.  The 
use  of  guest  conductors  does  however  mean  less  work  for  the  resident  conductors 
and,  as  stated  previously,  needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
number  of  permanent  music  staff. 

UK  Touring 

109.  I have  referred  earlier  (paragraph  62  et  seq)  to  the  cost  of  UK  touring  and 

how  it  has  increased  over  time.  Moreover  much  of  what  I have  said  on  this  subject 

in  the  report  on  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  applies  equally  here. 

110.  Touring  classical  ballet  around  the  country  is  an  expensive  business,  although 

only  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  touring  opera.  The  Royal  Ballet  is  a bigger  Company 

than  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  (eg  50%  more  dancers)  and  with  so  much  of  the 
costs  of  touring  being  people-related  (eg  subsistence,  overtime)  one  would  expect 
many  of  the  costs  to  be  proportionately  higher.  I compare  below  the  budgeted 
weekly  costs  of  touring  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  in 
1982/83: 


Royal  Ballet 

SWRB 

(budget) 

(budget) 

£ 

£ 

Ballet  guests 

4600 

900 

Supers/Singers 

2500 

200 

Orchestra 

16000 

13000* 

Running  wardrobe 

4000 

1750 

Stage 

8000 

3300 

Local  labour 

4000 

2000 

Publicity 

9600 

7200 

Performance  6c  Music  Hire 

2000 

3800 

Fares 

4300 

3150 

Hotels 

250 

150 

Subsistence 

25300 

16500  / 

Ballet  expenses 

1000 

550 

Orchestra  expenses 

250 

350 

Technical  expenses 

3000 

1650 

Shoes 

1000 

700 

Transport 

6300 

3050 

TOTAL 

92100 

58250 

111,  The  weekly  cost  of  touring  the  Royal  Ballet  is  58%  higher  than  for  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  A part  of  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  1982/83  budget  for  the  Royal  Ballet  covers  just  two  venues  (Manchester  and 
Plymouth);  whereas  the  SWRB  budget  is  the  average  weekly  cost  for  the  year. 
Unfortunately  the  accounting  system  does  not  distinguish  the  costs  of  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  visits  to  particular  towns  (accounts  are  made  up  on  a tour  basis) 
and  so  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  like  venue  with  like  venue.  Another  part  of  the 
difference  is  explained  by  the  programmes.  The  Royal  Ballet  took  a particularly 
heavy  programme  to  Manchester,  for  example,  including  SLEEPING  BEAUTY, 
ISADORA,  GLORIA  and  FIREBIRD. 

112.  The  main  differences  in  expenditure  between  the  Companies  are  guests, 
supers/singers,  wardrobe/stage/local  labour  and  publicity.  These  account  for  £17,250 
(50%)  of  the  difference.  The  rest  is  taken  up  in  extra  subsistence  (£8,800)  which  is 


*This  assumes  56  orchestra  players  whereas  it  will  occasionally  tour  with  46.  Also 
the  full  costs  of  the  SWRB  orchestra  are  attributed  to  the  four  (for  ease  of 
comparison  with  the  RB)  whereas  in  reality  the  orchestra  are  a fixed  cost. 

/ For  ease  of  comparison  with  the  RB,  subsistence  for  SWRB  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  two-thirds  of  venues  will  attract  a 25%  premium;  normally  the 
weekly  cost  of  subsistence  would  be  £14,250. 
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broadly  to  be  expected  given  the  different  size  of  company;  transport  (£3,300), 
reflecting  the  difference  in  venues;  and  orchestra  (£3,300),  reflecting  the 
orchestration  of  the  programmes  taken  to  Manchester  and  Plymouth  and  the  fact 
that  whilst  the  SWRB  is  restricted  to  an  orchestra  of  56  maximum,  the  Royal  Ballet 
will  tour  with  56  minimum,  to  be  topped  up  as  necessary. 


113.  The  expenditure  on  guests,  supers  and  singers  reflects  artistic  policy  and 
programme.  The  Royal  Ballet  argues  that  it  should  tour  to  the  same  standard,  as  it 
peforms  in  London;  and  that  it  should  tour  a good  selection  of  the  Royal  Ballet 
repertory.  This  is  a very  reasonable  argument;  it  is  certainly  what  would  be 
expected  in  the  provinces. 


11^.  The  higher  weekly  expenditure  on  stage  staff  and  running  wardrobe  by  the 
Royal  Ballet  reflects  in  part  different  accounting  practices.  The  RB  budget  includes 
the  basic  pay  of  the  permanent  stage  staffs  whereas  the  SWRB  budget  shows 
overtime  only.  In  the  case  of  stage  staffs,  basic  pay  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
tour  because,  under  a NATTKE  agreement,  they  have  to  be  replaced  at  Co  vent 
Garden.  If  adjustments  are  made  for  basic  pay,  the  cost  of  stage  staffs  for  the 
Royal  Ballet  reduces  to  £5,200. 


115.  The  remaining  difference  between  expenditure  by  the  two  companies  on  stage 
and  wardrobe  staff  reflects  the  greater  number  of  such  staffs  who  accompany  the 
Royal  Ballet.  The  Royal  Ballet  takes  15  stage  staff  compared  with  SWRB's  five 
permanent  (excluding  stage  managers)  plus  three  casuals;  and  13  wardrobe  staff 
compared  with  SWRB's  seven.  The  higher  number  of  stage  staff  was  explained  to  me 
as  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  theatres  visited  by  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1982/83  did 
not  have  experienced  staff  of  their  own.  In  addition  the  Royal  Ballet  sets,  lighting 
etc  are  geared  to  the  Co  vent  Garden  stage;  whereas  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 
productions  are  built  with  touring  in  mind,  that  being  the  Company's  primary 
function.  The  need  for  the  higher  number  of  wardrobe  staff  is  more  questionable, 

however,  given  that  the  number  of  dancers  in  the  Royal  Ballet  is  only  50%  greater 
than  in  SWRB.  ^ 6 


116.  The  extra  £2,^00  per  week  budgeted  for  publicity  was  explained  to  me  as 
reflecting  amongst  other  things  the  facts  that  the  Royal  Ballet  is  less  well  known  in 
the  provinces  than  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  which  is  touring  the  provinces  all 
the  time;  Plymouth  was  a new  theatre  with  a large  catchment  area;  and  the 
programme  for  Manchester  included  a new  and  complicated  ballet  (ISADORA). 


117.  The  £92,000  a week  budgeted  cost  of  touring  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1982/83 
compares  with  a budgeted  revenue  of  £50,000.  This  budgeted  deficit  of  £42,000  a 
week  compares  with  a budgeted  deficit  of  around  £23,000  a week  for  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet  (including  the  full  costs  of  the  ochestra). 


118.  The  higher  provincial  touring  costs  of  the  Royal  Ballet,  compared  with 
SWRB,  are  repeated  in  the  Tent.  Its  three  week  Tent  season  in  Battersea  park  in 
1982/83  cost  £246,000  and  earned  through  the  box  office  £118,000.  This  contrasts 
with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  Tent  Season  in  Milton  Keynes,  the  same  year, 
which  cost  £173,000  and  earned  £92,000.  Moreover,  the  SWRB  expenditure  included 
£43,000  of  subsistence.  Excluding  the  subsistence  expenditure  from  the  SWRB  total, 
making  the  data_  more  comparable  there  was  therefore  a difference  in  costs  between 
the  two  companies  of  £116,000.  Around  40%  of  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by 
expenditure  on  stage  staffs  and  wardrobe.  In  addition  the  Royal  Ballet  spent  over 
double  the  SWRB  budget  on  advertising,  the  equivalent  of  30%  of  box  office 
revenue.  The  Marketing  Department  were  worried  that  advance  bookings  was 
sluggish.  The  Royal  Ballet  also  spent  60%  more  than  SWRB  on  the  orchestra. 
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119.  Whilst  the  relatively  high  cost  of  Royal  Ballet  touring  and  Tent  seasons  can 
be  broadly  explained  with  hindsight,  I find  it  difficult  to  be  convinced  that  costs 
cannot  be  brought  more  reasonably  into  line  with  those  incurred  by  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Royal  Ballet.  I recommend  that  the  next  Royal  Ballet  tour  (1984)  and  next 
Tent  season  (1985)  should  be  planned  sufficiently  well  in  advance  to  enable  a 
rigorous  budgetary  exercise  to  be  carried  out.  The  Finance  Department  should  fix  a 
total  budget  substantially  (say  10%)  below  previous  tours  and  Tent  seasons  and 
require  Royal  Ballet  management  and  relevant  heads  of  departments  to  devise  a 
means  to  live  within  it.  This  would  save  some  £10,000  per  week  on  touring  costs. 

120.  Whilst  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Royal  Ballet 
touring,  I believe  it  important  for  the  Company  to  tour.  As  described  previously,  the 
Company  is  different  from  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  and  unique  amongst 
classical  ballet  companies.  Its  qualities  should  be  exposed  to  the  nation,  which  is  a 
good  deal  bigger  than  simply  London.  It  is  the  nation  which  helps  to  finance  the 
Company's  overall  activities  and  it  is  right  that  the  nation  should  see  some  return 
for  its  money,  first  hand.  Similarly  I believe  that  Tent  seasons  in  Battersea  Park  are 
important  as  a means  of  making  the  Company  accessible  to  "ordinary"  families.  I 
recommend  that,  subject  to  economies  being  achieved,  special  funding  should  be 
made  available  for  Tent  seasons. 

PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING 

121.  As  described  earlier  (paragraph  15  et  seq),  the  Royal  Ballet's  forward 
planning  is  geared  to  the  physical  problem  of  sharing  a stage  and  other  supporting 
services  with  opera.  The  Company  has  traditionally  planned  in  a rather  broad  brush 
way,  merely  identifying  slots  for  the  classics,  new  productions  and  other  ballets.  It 
is  now  advancing  its  planning  process  and  determining  its  precise  programme  nine 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  season.  I have  endorsed  these  actions  taken 
towards  better  forward  planning. 

122.  I have  also  commented  on  the  way  in  which  forward  planning  currently  pays 

less  regard  to  financial  constraints  than  to  the  physical  problems  of  getting  a well 
rehearsed,  top  quality  ballet  on  the  stage.  It  is  recommended  that  for  the  future 
artistic  and  budgetary  considerations  must  be  brought  closer  together.  This  applies  to 
the  year  immediately  ahead  as  well  as  to  the  longer  term  planning,  although  the 
longer  term  aspects  are  applicable  more  to  opera  than  to  ballet,  the  latter  being 
more  flexible.  From  the  point  of  view  of  linking  artistic  planning  to  budgeting  in  the 
year  ahead,  it  will  be  necessary  for  programmes  to  be  precisely  formulated  11-12 
months  ahead  of  the  season.  Budget  No  2 is  constructed  in  November  and  this  ought 
to  reflect  the  forecast  activities  of  the  Company.  At  present,  the  lack  of 
synchronisation  is  not  badly  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  Royal  Ballet's  budget,  the 
main  part  of  which  comprises  the  wages  of  dancers  and  staff;  it  will  affect  the 
forecasts  of  Royal  Ballet  box'  office  income  however.  In  Mr  Trumper's  report  on 
financial  management  (Section  8)  it  is  recommended  that  the  costs  of  orchestra, 
stage  staffs  and  production  departments  should  be  allocated  to  the  Royal  Ballet. 

These  are  very  much  determined  by  the  ballets  to  be  performed  and  their  timing 

both  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  opera  company.  For  this  budgetary 
recommendation  to  have  its  maximum  effect,  programmes  will  need  to  be  known  by 
the  time  that  Budget  No  2 is  being  constructed.  This  will  provide  for  more  precise 
budgetary  forecasts;  but  more  importantly,  the  longer  lead  time  will  enable  artistic 
decisions  to  be  changed,  if  necessary,  in  the  light  of  their  budgetary  Implications. 

123.  One  area  where  the  Company  needs  to  look  two  or  three  years  ahead  is  in 

the  area  of  new  productions.  This  is  made  difficult  however  by  the  lack  of  any 
sense  of  security  about  whether  the  funds  will  be  available.  I have  recommended  for 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  (Section  3)  that  there  should  be  three-year  rolling 
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budgets  for  new  productions  which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  an  investment.  In 
addition,  I have  recommended  there  that  the  Company  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
forward  any  unspent  allocation  from  one  year  to.  the  next  (although  there  will  need 
to  be  limits  on  how  much  can  be  carried  forward  and  for  how  long).  These 
recommeiKlations  should  apply  equally  to  the  Royal  Ballet. 

124.  I endorse  the  recommendations  made  in  Mr  Trumper's  report  on  Financial 
Management  (Section  8)  to  establish  the  Royal  Ballet  as  a cost  centre,  under  a 
Chief  Executive  which  reflects  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  Company's 
activities.  I will  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  are  made  in  that  report  or  in 
Mr  Ashworth's  reports  on  the  Royal  Opera  (Section  5)  and  the  Central  Services  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House  (Section  6).  I believe  that  the  Royal  Ballet  have  available  a 
"Chief  Executive"  in  the  form  of  the  present  Administrative  Director  (Mr  Anthony 
Russeil-Roberts). 

CONCLUSIONS 

125.  I have  concluded  from  my  scrutiny  of  the  activities  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  Royal  Ballet  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Royal  Ballet  is  a company  of  substantial  national  and  international 
standing  which  has  fulfilled  the  original  "vision"  of  Dame  Ninette  de  Valois 
to  create  a national  ballet  company  drawing  upon  British  dancer  and 
choreographic  talent;  has  had  a world-wide  influence  on  the  art-form  and 
other  national  companies  through  its  line  of  talented  and  eminent 
choreographers  and  dancers;  and  has  an  essential  function  in  preserving  its 
unique  heritage,  in  creating  new  works  for  the  future,  and  in  performing  at 
Covent  Garden  and  on  tour. 

(2)  There  is  a complex  physical  and  financial  interdependency  with  the 
Royal  Opera  and  other  parts  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  which  calls  for 
careful  and  detailed  planning  of  the  Company's  demands  upon  shared 
resources.  Artistic  decisions  are  the  primary  determinant  of  which  operas  and 
ballets  should  go  where  in  the  year  with  the  financial  implications  being  a 
second  or  third  order  consideration.  There  have  been  improvements  in  the 
Royal  Ballet's  forward  planning  on  the  artistic  front.  Recommendations  are 
made  in  other  Sections  of  this  scrutiny  report  for  attaching  greater  priority 
to  financial  objectives;  achieving  improvements  in  forward  budgeting;  and 
establishing  the  Company  as  a separate  cost  centre  with  the  indirect  costs  of 
orchestra,  stage  staffs  and  production  dep?irtments  allocated  to  its  budget. 
The  Company  should  however  continue  to  be  funded  as  part  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House. 

(3)  The  Company's  level  of  activity  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
performances,  whilst  high,  is  limited  by  its  sharing  a stage  with  the  Royal 
Opera.  Even  so,  with  a normal  170-180  performances  a year,  it  achieves  an 
output  equivalent  to  25-30  weeks  of  activity  which  is  broadly  comparable  to 
that  of  other  companies  and  it  reaches  the  largest  London  audience  of  UK 
ballet  companies.  Recommendations  are  made  however  to  aim  for  180-190 
performances  a year  (including  more  matinees  and  touring)  in  order  to  ensure 
maximum  value  for  money  from  the  Company's  fixed  costs  and  grant  and  to 
increase  accessibility. 

(4)  Touring  in  the  UK  is  important  in  enabling  the  nation  to  see  the 
qualities  and  great  heritage  of  this  important  ballet  company.  It  is  not 
duplicative  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  having  its  own  identity  and 
tending  also  to  visit  only  the  larger  theatres.  Touring  is  important  also  in 
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enabling  the  Company  to  achieve  a level  of  output  consistent  with  its 
physical  capacity,  given  the  limited  stage  opportunities  at  Covent  Garden; 
and  the  Tent  seasons  provide  for  greater  public  accessibility  to  the  Company. 
Although  I endorse  the  touring  activity  of  the  Company,  it  does  add 
considerably  to  operating  costs  and  the  funding  requirement  which  are 
difficult  to  support  in  the  present  financial  climate.  The  costs  of  Royal 
Ballet  touring  should  be  separately  identified  to  the  Funding  Agency  and 
specially  funded  as  part  of  a general  move  towards  targeting  grant  support 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

(5)  In  1982/83  the  Royal  Ballet  spent  on  its  budget  £2.6^  million  against  an 
income  of  £2.33  million.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition,  it  incurred  indirect 
costs  (through  its  demands  on  the  ROH  orchestra,  production  departments, 
stage  staffs  and  marketing)  of  £2.34  million.  Taking  these  indirect  costs  into 
account  the  funding  requirement  to  be  met  out  of  the  grant  to  the  Royal 
Opera  House  is  of  the  order  of  £2.63  million. 

(6)  Expenditure  directly  incurred  by  the  Royal  Ballet  increased  by  121% 
(£1.43  million)  between  1979/80  and  1982/83  against  an  increase  in  revenue 
of  46%  (£0.74  million).  The  increased  expenditures  of  the  Royal  Ballet 
represented  some  20%  of  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  as  a whole;  and  the  Company  moved  from  spending  9.6%  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  budget  to  14%.  The  main  causes  of  the  additional  expenditures 
were  additional  touring  (£0.31  million);  an  80%  (£0.48  million)  increase  in  the 
wage  bill  of  dancers;  and  a 270%  (£0.17  million)  increase  in  the  guests' 
budget. 

(7)  The  number  of  dancers  in  the  Company  cannot  be  reduced  without  risk 
of  a diminution  in  artistic  standards  and  more  injuries,  although  it  would  not 
be  entirely  disadvantageous  not  least  in  giving  the  remaining  dancers  more 
opportunities  to  perform.  I am  unable  to  recommend  a reduction  in  numbers. 
In  the  present  financial  climate  however  the  Company  and  Royal  Opera 
House  must  consider  whether  the  £100,000  savings  on  wage  costs  that  would 
flow  from  a 10%  reduction  in  numbers  outweigh  the  artistic  disadvantages. 

(8)  As  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  I do  not  believe  the  dancers  to 
be  overpaid  although  their  rate  of  remuneration  is  high  relative  to  other  UK 
companies  and  their  basic  pay  has  increased  by  60%  over  the  past  four  years 
compared  with  a 43%  increase  in  wages  in  the  economy  generally.  For  the 
future,  however,  whilst  it  is  reasonable  for  dancers  to  want  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  achieved  over  the  past  four  years  the  present  financial 
climate  militates  against  pay  increases  over  and  above  what  is  happening  in 
the  economy  generally.  Recommendations  are  accordingly  made  to  hold 
increases  in  pay  to  levels  which  the  Government  is  prepared  to  finance  or 
the  box  office  is  able  to  support.  The  alternative  is  that  manpower 
reductions  and  other  economies  will  have  to  be  sought. 

(9)  In  addition  to  substantial  real  increases  in  basic  pay  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  senior  dancers  on  individually  negotiated  salaries 
and  in  the  premiums  over  basic  which  they  receive.  I have  recommended  that 
tighter  controls  should  be  exercised  over  this  element  of  the  wage  bill  and 
for  the  premiums  to  reflect  the  qualities  and  levels  of  activity  of  such 
dancers. 

(10)  In  the  main,  the  number  of  staff  in  the  Company  reflects  the  numbers 
of  dancers  to  be  organised  and  rehearsed;  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
ballets  both  in  the  active  repertory  and  being  performed  each  year.  Scope 
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for  reducing  costs  by  around  £20,000  (6%),  and  perhaps  more,  is  identified. 
There  is  a need  also  for  greater  clarification  of  responsibilities. 

(11)  The  number  of  different  ballets  performed  each  year  will  affect  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  Company.  In  1983/S4  season  the  Company 
will  perform  38  one-act  ballets  and  six  full-length.  There  is  a risk  of  over- 
exposure of  the  limited  repertory  of  the  Company  with  adverse  box-office 
consequences.  Recommendations  are  accordingly  made  to  extend  the  average 
run  of  programmes  so  reducing  costs  and  freeing  stage  time  for  matinees.  1 
believe  that  any  adverse  effects  on  box  office  should  be  short-lived. 

(12)  The  guest  budget  has  increased  dramatically  from  £64,000  in  1979/80  to 
£237,000  in  1982/83;  and  the  budget  for  1983/84  is  £318,000.  Some  increase 
in  expenditure  was  to  be  expected  as  the  "no  guest"  policy  began  to  be 
eased.  On  the  other  hand  two  dancers  who  are  paid  on  a guest  basis  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  full-time,  and  these  consume  over  half  the  1983/84 
guest  budget.  Recommendations  are  made  to  reform  the  system  of  fees  and 
to  bring  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  guest  budget  under  control.  The  present 
financial  situation  may  require  an  initial  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  1984/83 
budget  of  say  £50,000. 

(13)  The  costs  of  touring  the  Royal  Ballet  are  around  60%  higher  than  for 
the  Sadler  s Wells  Royal  Ballet;  and  a recent  Royal  Ballet  Tent  season  cost 
90%  more  than  one  In  the  same  year  by  the  SWRB.  There  are  difficulties  of 
making  comparisons  between  the  two  companies  after  the  event  with 
differences  in  the  size  of  Company,  programme  and  venue  all  having  an 
influence  on  costs.  I find  it  difficult  to  be  convinced  that  the  Royal  Ballets 
touring  costs  are  irreducible  and  recommendations  are  made  for  the  budget 
to  be  substantially  reduced  (say  10%)  for  future  tours. 

26.  At  Annex  2 is  a summary  of  recommendations. 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  1 
STATEMENT  OF  BALLET  POLICY 

In  the  1 920 's  Ninette  de  Valois  had  a vision  of  forming  a national  ballet  company 
based  on  an  English  style  of  dancing.  It  would  be  the  descendant  of  the  Maryinsky 
and  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  ‘ English  commercial 
theatre  on  the  other:  it  would  be  the  direct  heir  to  a great  tradition  and  custodian 
of  the  classics  in  their  purest  and  most  accurate  form. 

This  Company  needed  a permanent  home  to  place  it  on  a par  with  comparable 
companies  in  Russia,  Denmark  and  France. 

The  first  thing  to  establish  was  a school  which  would  produce  a regular  flow  of 
disciplined  and  versatile  dancers  to  form  a corps  de  ballet  from  which  soloists  and 
principals  would  be  drawn. 

The  Company  would  take  its  inspiration  primarily  from  the  19th  century  classics,  but 
in  addition  to  being  the  repository  of  ail  that  was  best  in  the  past,  and  while 
steeped  in  the  classical  tradition,  it  would  create  its  own  repertory  relying  on  a 
recognisable  style  of  its  own. 

The  policy  of  The  Royal  Ballet  - which  of  course  includes  The  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet  - is: 

* To  uphold  and  develop  this  original  conception. 

* To  maintain  and  improve  standards  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  classical 
dancing  through  its  school  and  its  companies 

* To  create  its  own  repertory  with  particular  but  not  exclusive  reference 
to  the  three  act  ballet. 

* To  welcome  new  forms  of  dancing  technique. 

* To  complement  narrative  with  abstract  works. 

* To  provide  a suitable  and  permanent  environment  in  which  these  aims 
could  be  realized. 

* To  train  and  recruit  teachers  from  this  country  and  abroad  to  further 
these  aims. 

* To  encourage  existing  choreographers  and  to  make  it  possible  for  new 
choreographers  to  emerge. 

* To  welcome  new  composers  and  to  make  use  of  a variety  of 
experienced  and  untried  designers. 

* To  ensure  accessibility  through  dance  education  and  to  widen  the 
audience  by  ail  means  available  now  and  in  the  future. 

* To  be  'popular'  without  compromising  artistic  standards. 
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* To  serve  not  only  the  capital  but  the  regions 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  and  enjoyment  in 
the  world  by  touring  overseas. 


ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE 
8.7.S3 
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SECTION  4,  ANNEX  2 
SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  As  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  the  Royal  Ballet  should  continue  to 
be  funded  as  a part  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  (paragraph  23). 

2*  A member  of  the  Board  should  be  designated  as  having  "special 

responsibility"  for  the  Royal  Ballet  (paragraph  24). 

3.  The  Royal  Ballet  should  examine  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  number  of 
matinees  by  means  of  both  it  and  the  Royal  Opera  reducing  their  demands  on  the 
stage  for  rehearsal  purposes  through  longer  runs  of  fewer  productions  (paragraph  33). 

4.  The  Royal  Ballet  should  aim  to  achieve  180-190  performances  a year  (if  this 
is  compatible  with  performing  for  the  equivalent  of  25-30  weeks)  to  ensure  maximum 
value  for  money  from  the  fixed  resources  and  grant  (paragraph  47). 

■5-  A strong  case  is  made  for  maintaining  the  present  complement  of  dancers 

(paragraph  78)  but  in  the  present  financial  climate  this  may  be  an  option  which  has 
to  be  faced  up  to  in  order  to  achieve  savings  of  around  £100,000  on  the  wage  bill 
(paragraph  79). 

6.  The  Company  has  recently  begun  to  monitor  the  number  of  performances  of 
individual  Principal  and  Soloist  dancers.  Analyses  should  be  prepared  each  year  for 
the  Artistic  Director  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  senior  management  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  Such  analyses  should  distinguish  between  substantive  and  relatively  minor 
roles.  Where  there  is  a trend  downwards  for  a dancer  the  analysis  should  be  part  of 
the  review  procedure  for  determining  whether  dancers  should  remain  either  in  the 
Company  or  have  his/her  salary  reduced  (paragraph  81). 

7.  The  Royal  Opera  House  should  discuss  with  Equity  the  present  procedures  for 
dismissing  dancers  with  a view  to  bringing  about  changes  which  provide  for  greater 
management  flexibility  whilst  respecting  the  need  for  dismissals  to  be  handled  with 
fairness  and  dignity  (paragraph  82). 

8.  As  with  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  whilst  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
look  for  expenditure  savings  through  the  basic  pay  of  dancers  tighter  control  must 
be  exercised  over  future  rates  of  increase.  Increases  in  pay  beyond  what  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  finance  or  the  box  office  is  able  to  support  will  have  to 
be  met  by  economies  elsewhere;  including  if  necessary  reductions  in  the  number  of 
dancers  (paragraph  84). 

9.  There  are  substantial  variations  in  the  number  of  performances  by  dancers  on 
individually  negotiated  salaries.  The  Royal  Opera  House  and  Royal  Ballet 
management  should  decide  what  is  a reasonable  average  number  of  performances  per 
season,  taking  into  account  substantial  and  minor  roles;  decide  what  is  a reasonable 
fee  equivalent  per  performance  for  full-time  dancers  on  negotiated  salaries;  and 
determine  the  salary  of  such  dancers  accordingly.  (Paragraph  87).  In  addition  there 
should  be  a separately  identified  budget  for  negotiated  salaries  with  limits  on  the 
rate  at  which  it  can  increase  each  year  (paragraph  88). 

10.  In  the  light  of  the  appointment  of  the  Administrative  Director  and  the 
impending  appointment  of  a Regisseur,  the  complement  of  Administrative  Staff 
should  be  reviewed  with  a view  to  achieving  an  annual  saving  of  around  £12,000 
(paragraph  92). 
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11.  The  complement  of  Ballet  Staff  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 

number  of  staff  coming  up  for  retirement;  and  the  feasibility  of  more  part-time 

staff  examined. 

12.  The  complement  of  Music  Staff  should  be  reviewed  with  a view  to  reducing 
their  numbers  by  one  (from  seven  to  six)  and  achieving  annual  savings  of  around 
£10,000. 

13.  The  responsibilities  of  individual  staff  should  be  identified  and  made  clear 

both  to  the  people  concerned  and  to  the  dancers  and  other  staff.  This  will  support 
the  Artistic  Director  in  his  aims  to  develop  a cohesive  team  of  staff;  and  serve  to 
eliminate  what  was  described  as  a "diffuseness  of  management  responsibility" 
(paragraph  98). 

1^.  The  Royal  Ballet  management  should  in  1984/83  (season)  examine  the 

possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of  ballet  programmes,  whilst  maintaining  a high 
number  of  performances.  There  has  been  a tendency  to  try  to  stimulate  audience 
interest  through  more  different  programmes  (with  consequent  additional  costs).  I 
believe  that  this  risks  the  impression  of  staleness  of  repertory  in  subsequent  years, 
given  the  present  size  of  repertory,  and  thus  being  counter-productive  in  the  long 
term  (paragraph  100). 

15.  A distinction  should  be  drawn  between  those  guests  invited  to  give  a limited 

and  small  number  of  performances  and  those  who,  although  paid  on  a performance 
fee  basis,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  full-time.  For  future  years  a limit  should 
be  attached  to  the  number  of  performances  for  which  a dancer  can  expect  to 

attract  the  top  fee;  that  a schedule  of  performance  fees  should  be  drawn  up  for 
performances  over  and  above  that  limit,  with  the  fee  declining  as  the  number  of 

performances  exceed  that  limit;  that  the  fee  should  vary  between  full-length  and 

one-act  ballets;  and  that  there  should  be  a top  limit  beyond  which  the  dancer  should 

be  paid  as  if  full-time  and  contracted  for  so  many  performances  for  a total  fee  of 
so  much.  In  addition,  given  the  present  financial  situation,  a reduction  in  the  guest 
budget  of  £50,000  might  be  sought  in  1984/85  once  the  present  situation  of  two 
dancers  consuming  half  the  £318,000  guest  budget  is  retrieved;  and  in  future  years 
strict  limits  should  be  placed  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  budget  (paragraph  106). 

16.  The  next  Royal  Ballet  Tour  (1984)  and  next  Tent  season  (1985)  should  be 
planned  sufficiently  well  in  advance  to  enable  a rigorous  budgetary  exercise  to  be 
carried  out  with  a view  to  reducing  expenditure  to  a level  some  10%  below  previous 
tours  and  bringing  the  Company's  costs  more  closely  into  line  with  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Royal  Ballet,  to  achieve  savings  of  around  £10,000  for  each  week  of  touring. 
(Paragraph  119).  Subject  to  such  economies  being  achieved,  the  Royal  Ballet  should 
be  enabled  to  undertake  a Tent  season  every  other  year  through  special  funding 
(paragraph  120).  Touring  costs  should  be  compared  between  years  and  explanations  of 
extraordinary  cost  increases  called  for  (paragraph  67). 

17.  Artistic  and  budgetary  considerations  should  be  brought  more  closely  into 
line.  In  particular,  programmes  should  be  precisely  formulated  11-12  months  ahead  of 
the  season;  as  recommended  for  the  three  performing  companies,  the  Royal  Ballet 
should  be  established  as  a separate  cost  centre  bearing  on  its  budget  those  indirect 
costs  which  its  activities  determine  (orchestra,  stage  staffs,  production  departments); 
and,  as  for  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet,  the  Company  should  have  a three-year 
rolling  budget  for  new  productions  and  be  permitted  to  carry  forward  any  unspent 
allocation  (within  limits)  from  one  year  to  the  next  (paragraphs  121-124). 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  SECTIONS  5 and  6 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 


It  is  one  of  my  principal  findings  that  greater  priority  must  be  given  to  financial 
objectives  in  the  trade-off  with  artistic  desires.  In  my  view,  the  resource 

implications  of  future  planning  and  the  budgetary  aspects  of  day-to-day  control  of 
operations  have  been  under-emphasised  in  the  past.  Thus,  Sir  Denis  Forman's  recent 
proposals  in  a memorandum  to  Sir  Claus  Moser,  which  have  been  discussed  by  the 
ROH  Board,  are  particularly  encouraging.  I endorse  Sir  Denis's  view  "that  over  the 
wider  front,  a better  mechanism  of  controlling  medium  and  long-term  expenditure 

could  and  should  be  devised"  and  I particularly  support  the  proposal  that  "a  first 

step  would  be  to  budget  the  three  companies  separately  ...  Each  company  budget 

should  have  its  allocation  of  indirect  expenses  and  overheads  ...  The  General 
Director  would  delegate  the  control  of  expenditure  to  the  Chief  Executives  of  each 
of  the  three  companies." 

I have  grouped  below  my  recommendations  for  improved  management  systems,  which 
I believe  fit  well  within  the  framework  described  by  Sir  Denis  and  discussed  fully  in 
Mr  Ian  Trumper's  report. 

I recommend  that: 

(1)  A periodic  (say  three  monthly)  review  of  the  financial,  marketing  and 
technical  implications  of  planned  seasons  as  commitments  are  made  with 
guest  artists  should  be  built  into  the  planning  process. 

(2)  Budgets  are  prepared  for  all  opera  productions,  whether  new  productions 
or  revivals,  which  as  near  as  possible  represent  the  full  costs  of  the 
production,  including  an  allocation  of  the  costs  of  the  orchestra,  chorus  and 
central  services. 

(3)  A Production  Controller  should  be  appointed  to  each  production,  with 
the  responsibility  of  containing  the  costs  of  a production  within  its  budget. 
The  Joint  Planning  Meeting  should  continue,  with  a new  priority  function  of 
assisting  the  Production  Controller  to  contain  costs  within  production  budgets. 

(^)  Clearer  boundaries  of  accountability  should  be  drawn  between  those 
responsible  for  artistic  decisions  and  the  production  departments.  I have 
suggested  a framework  in  which  the  production  departments  are  managed  as 
quasi-independent  units  offering  a service  to  the  performing  companies  in  a 
customer/contractor  type  relationship. 

COST  SAVINGS 

Improved  management  systems  and  controls  will  provide  management  with  the  means 
to  plan  and  operate  more  effectively  within  the  limitations  of  the  budget.  They  will 
not  solve  the  immediate  problem,  which  as  Sir  Denis  Forman  puts  it,  is  that  "no 
amount  of  planning  or  control  can  reverse  the  fact  that  the  Opera  House  is 
currently  on  a course  that  demands  more  resources  than  are  available  to  it". 

I have  reviewed  the  main  areas  of  expenditure  in  the  Royal  Opera  and  drawn  upon 
the  reports  of  the  assignment  officers  who  reviewed  the  central  services  of  the 
ROH.  My  conclusions  are: 

(5)  There  is  no  wilful  extravagance  in  spending  at  Covent  Garden  - indeed, 
there  is  almost  universal  appreciation  of  the  need  to  economise. 
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(6)  To  provide  international  opera  at  the  standards  expected  of  and  desired 
by  the  ROH  demands  a high  base  level  of  expenditure  for  permanently 
employed  artists,  such  as  the  orchestra  and  chorus;  for  star  guest  singers  and 
conductors;  and  for  financial,  technical  and  managerial  support.  Some  three- 
quarters  of  ROH  costs  are  salary  costs. 

(7)  To  reduce  the  base  expenditure  is  to  affect  directly  the  quality  of  the 
product.  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
by  10%;  to  halve  the  number  of  star  guest  appearances;  and  to  slim  down 
the  stage  staff.  But  there  is  a fine  balance  to  be  kept  between  economies 
and  loss  of  international  standing.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  room 
for  manoeuvre  in  the  short-term  through  cuts  in  base  levels  of  expenditure 
without  throwing  into  jeopardy  Covent  Garden's  future  as  a world  class  opera 
house.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  unavoidable  base  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
ROH  as  we  know  it. 

(8)  The  company's  pattern  of  operation  not  only  fills  the  basic  working 
week  of  most  of  its  employees  - it  also  requires  many  hours  of  extra 
sessions  and  overtime  at  substantial  cost  to  the  Company,  as  well  as  a large 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  unpaid  time  of  managers  and  staff.  It  is  by  altering 
this  pattern  of  operation  that  I believe  the  best  opportunities  lie  for  reducing 
costs.  My  recommendations  below  describe  some  of  the  possibilities.  The 
reports  of  the  assignment  officers  on  the  stage  and  production  departments 
have  summarised  other  opportunities  for  savings. 

I recommend  that: 

(9)  The  company  adopts  an  operating  pattern  of  longer  runs  of 

performances  of  fewer  operas  of  known  popularity  each  season;  experience 
will  show  whether  this  maintains  audience  response  at  an  economic  level  and 
attracts  suitable  performers.  I would  expect  the  benefits  to  include: 

- the  opportunity  for  more  matinee  performances  of  opera  and  ballet 

- a reduction  in  extra  sessions  and  overtime  for  the  chorus 

- fewer  rehearsal  sessions  for  the  orchestra,  leading  to  the  possibility 
of  a reduction  in  the  size  of  the  orchestral  pool 

- less  pressure  on  stage  and  production  departments,  reducing  overtime. 

(10)  The  House  Agreement  with  NATTKE  for  stage  staff  represents  a 

package  of  working  practices,  some  of  which  are  unreasonable  and  expensive 
in  overtime  costs.  The  Company  should  renegotiate  the  whole  package  with 
NATTKE  now  - there  are  too  many  uncertainties  in  the  timing  of  the  second 
stage  of  redevelopment  of  the  House  to  leave  renegotiation  until  then.  In 
saying  this,  I recognise  of  course  that  it  may  be  easier  to  suggest  a 
renegotiation  than  to  achieve  it. 

(11)  The  present  level  of  use  of  covers  for  guest  and  principal  singers  should 
be  reviewed. 

(12)  The  cost  of  supers  should  be  reduced. 

(13)  The  costs  of  overtime  and  extra  sessions  for  the  chorus  should  be 

returned  to  a maximum  of  12%  of  basic  costs. 

(14)  The  Royal  Opera  should  undertake  no  further  full-scale  tours  in  the  UK 

after  the  tour  to  Manchester  in  September  1983  and,  with  the  Arts  Council, 

should  implement  schemes  for  subsidising  visits  to  Covent  Garden  by  those 
who  live  in  the  regions. 
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productivity  of  members  of  the  orchestra  should  be  monitored 

through  a quarterly  analysis  of  the  cost  of  variance  from  a 14-session 
fortnight. 

INCOME  AND  SUBSIDY 

The  scope  for  increasing  earned  revenue  is  limited.  Furthermore,  companies  and 
individuals  are  not  so  ready  now  as  they  were  to  provide  sponsorship.  Inevitably, 
public  subsidy  must  continue  at  a substantial  level  if  the  ROM  is  to  remain  a 
leading  international  company.  My  recommendations  below  reflect  two  propositions; 

(a)  that  the  Company  should  organise  its  marketing  effort  more  effectively; 
and 


(b)  public  subsidy  should  be  administered  in  a manner  more  helpful  to  the 
Company. 

I recommend  that: 

(16)  The  newly  formed  Public  Affairs  Committee  should  take  the  initiative 
in  preparing  and  monitoring  the  implementation  of  a marketing  plan  within 
an  agreed  marketing  strategy.  The  plan  should  address  all  sources  of  income; 
set  priorities  and  targets;  and  provide  a framework  for  co-ordinating  all 
efforts  to  raise  income,  including  the  work  of  the  ROH  Trust.  The 
Committee  should  make  recommendations  as  appropriate  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and/or  the  Board. 

(17)  The  Company  should  explore  new  ways  of  opening  its  doors  to  the 
public,  for  example  by  paid  admissions  to  rehearsals. 

(18)  The  public  subsidy  should  be  targeted  to  cover  agreed  elements  of  cost; 
it  should  be  granted  for  a three-year  period;  its  payment  should  be 
conditional  upon  an  annual  review  of  the  Company's  performance. 
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SECTION  5 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA 
Preface 


1.  The  battle  to  maintain  standards  and  achieve  objectives  in  the  face  of 
increasing  costs  and  declining  revenues  is  a recurring  theme  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  Royal  Opera.  The  Company  has  met  the  challenge  with  evident  success.  Its 
reputation  as  one  of  a handful  of  leading  international  opera  companies  is  the 
outcome  of  a remarkable  achievement  by  all  those  who  have  directed  its  affairs 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  During  the  war  years,  the  Royal  Opera 
House  was  converted  for  use  as  "palais  de  danse".  It  was  not  until  January  1947  that 
the  Covent  Garden  Opera  Company  mounted  its  first  post-war  production,  CARMEN, 
to  begin  a pattern  of  joint  activity  in  the  House  with  the  Royal  Ballet,  which  at  its 
present  day  intensity,  with  equal  status  for  opera  and  ballet,  is  not  matched  by  any 
of  the  world’s  opera  houses.  The  Covent  Garden  Opera  received  the  royal  title  and 
became  known  as  The  Royal  Opera,  in  1968. 

2.  The  Company's  success  is  built  upon  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  both  in 
musical  performance  and  stage  presentation.  That  goal  still  dominates  company 
policy.  The  Royal  Opera  has  been  more  consistent  in  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  than  any  of  the  world's  leading  companies.  In  La  Scala,  Vienna,  and  the 
New  York  Met,  for  example,  the  expectation  of  a diet  of  excellence  sprinkled  with 
more  modest  or  variable  performances  is  accepted  more  than  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
importance  which  the  company  attaches  to  maintaining  high  standards  is  well  brought 
out  in  Sir  Claus  Moser's  comments  in  the  Annual  Report  1978/79  where  he  wrote: 
"If  our  standards  were  to  decline,  so  would  our  box  office  receipts  and  our  private 
support,  and  that  would  still  further  worsen  our  standards;  we  should  be  caught  in  a 
vicious  spiral  of  deterioration". 

3.  It  is  not  only  in  its  stage  and  musical  performances  that  the  Company  is 
well  regarded  in  the  world  of  opera.  M.  Hugues  Gall,  the  Director  of  the  Grand 
Theatre  in  Geneva  and  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Association  of  Opera 
Directors,  commented  that  the  ROH  is  viewed  by  European  houses  as  a model  in 
terms  of  its  organisation  and  management  - "with  lower  subsidy,  and  fewer  people, 
how  can  they  do  it?"  Miss  Lucia  Popp,  a renowned  international  singer,  made  a 
similar  point  when  she  told  me  that  the  stars  love  to  sing  at  Covent  Garden  because 
the  House  is  warm,  friendly  and  well  organised  - quite  distinct  from  the  chaos  and 
intrigue  to  be  found  in  some  of  Europe's  opera  companies.  This  reflects  well  upon 
the  Company's  managers,  both  as  to  their  personalities  and  their  professional 
qualities  - as  one  example,  during  my  trip  with  Mr  Priestley  to  the  opera  houses  of 
Milan,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  several  leading  opera  figures  spoke  with  obvious  affection 
and  admiration  for  Sir  John  Tooley;  and  a further  example,  the  Director  of  Finance, 
Mr  Adrian  Doran,  spent  some  time  in  New  York  in  the  1970s  helping  the 
management  of  the  Met  introduce  a new  management  accounting  system. 

4.  M.  Gall  and  others  have  expressed  surprise  that  against  this  background,  the 
ROH  of  all  opera  houses  should  be  the  one  to  be  subjected  to  a scrutiny  specially 
commissioned  by  its  country's  Government  - "If  one  House  in  the  world  is  well 
managed,  it  is  Covent  Garden  - so  why  the  Review?"  The  reason  is  the  widening  gap 
between  the  company's  income  and  expenditure,  which  has  been  filled  at  increasingly 
higher  levels  of  public  subsidy  in  recent  years,  but  in  the  next  two  years  will  exceed 
the  subsidy  provisionally  allocated  to  fill  it.  My  remit  was  to  examine  the  activities 
of  the  Royal  Opera  Company  (RO),  together  with  the  common  services  provided  by 
the  Royal  Opera  House  to  the  three  performing  companies  (RO,  RB  and  SWRB),  and 
to  seek  answers  to  questions  of  the  following  kind: 
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(1)  Are  costs  under  control? 

(2)  Is  there  evidence  of  extravagance? 

(3)  Are  the  'public'  receiving  value  for  money  from  the  use  of  public 
funds? 

(4)  Is  the  Company's  financial  planning  and  control  effectively  managed? 

(5)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Company's  standards,  or  its  pattern  of 
operations,  of  cuts  in  the  level  of  public  subsidy? 

(6)  Is  there  scope  for  increasing  revenue  through  the  box  office,  through 
other  sales  and  through  private  sponsorship? 

My  aim  has  been  not  only  to  test  the  inevitability  of  the  Company's  growing  deficit, 
but  also,  mindful  of  M.  Gall's  question,  to  help  the  outside  observer  toward  a better 
understanding  of  the  Company,  its  activities,  its  problems,  and  its  costs. 

5.  I have  summarised  my  recommendations  at  the  beginning  of  this  Section.  My 
report  follows  dealing  with: 

The  Company's  objectives,  policies  and  approach. 

Planning  and  Scheduling. 

Financing  the  Royal  Opera  Company. 

The  departments  of  the  Royal  Opera  Company. 

UK  Touring. 

Section  6 examines  the  Royal  Opera  House:  Central  Services: 

(1)  The  orchestra 

(2)  The  stage 

(3)  Storage  policy 

(4)  The  production  departments 

(3)  Marketing. 
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THE  COMPANY'S  OBaECTIVES,  POLICIES  AND  APPROACH 
Objectives  and  policies 

6.  The  Royal  Opera  Company's  objectives  have  been  recorded  in  various  forms 

over  the  years,  but  not  comprehensively  restated  until  the  scrutiny  prompted  the 
ROH  to  do  so  recently.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  objectives  set  out  in  the 

1971/72  Annual  Report,  extended  by  those  added  by  Sir  Claus  Moser  in  the  1977/78 

Annual  Report: 

(1)  to  present  established  masterpieces  which  are  needed  to  build  the 

foundation  of  a wide  repertory; 

(2)  to  revive  interesting  and  beautiful  works  outside  the  regular  repertoire; 

(3)  to  perform  new  works,  with  special  attention  to  native  composers; 

(4)  to  discover  and  develop  British  artists  for  the  strengthening  of  ROH; 

(3)  to  promote  and  maintain  the  highest  international  standards; 

(6)  to  present  to  the  London  public  artists  of  international  fame  and 

achievement; 

(7)  to  make  performances  available  to  a wider  public;  and 

(8)  to  provide  adequate  conditions  for  artistic  and  technical  staff. 

7.  A further  objective  was  listed,  namely  "to  continue  to  take  ballet  and  opera 
to  the  regions  as  well  as  show  them  in  London"  but  in  all  cases  the  Board's  views 
are  undergoing  a change  so  far  as  opera  is  concerned.  The  issues  are  discussed  under 
Touring  later  in  this  report. 

8.  Following  a meeting  of  the  scrutiny  team  and  the  Board  in  June  1983,  the 
Board  decided  to  issue  a restatement  of  policy  in  respect  of  both  opera  and  ballet. 
The  opera  policy  statement,  issued  on  12  July,  is  reproduced  in  full  in  Annex  1.  The 
statement  enlarges  upon,  rather  than  fundamentally  alters,  the  objectives  of  the 
Company  I have  just  described. 

9.  Specific  financial  objectives  are  not  included  in  the  Board's  statement  of 
opera  policy.  A separate  financial  policy  statement  was  issued  on  20  July  1983;  a 
copy  is  annexed  to  Mr  Ian  Trumper's  report  (Section  2).  In  commenting  upon  this 
statement  Mr  Trumper  presents  the  argument  that  greater  priority  must  be  given  to 
financial  objectives  in  the  trade-off  with  artistic  desires.  It  is  one  of  my  main 
findings  too,  that  a stronger  financial  influence  is  required  both  in  planning  for  the 
future,  and  in  controlling  day-to-day  operations.  The  fact  that  there  are  separate 
opera  and  financial  policy  statements  is,  in  my  view,  indicative  of  a prevalent 
attitude  within  the  company  - the  effect  on  resources  is  seen  as  a consequence  of 
artistic  decisions,  rather  than  establishing  a discipline  within  which  artistic  choices 
must  be  made. 

The  Royal  Opera  Company's  approach 

10.  A feature  of  the  Royal  Opera  Company's  approach,  and  one  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  houses  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  is  the  "stagione" 
system.  Under  this  system,  an  opera  production  is  heavily  rehearsed  and  staged  in  a 
group  of  performances  over  a three  or  four  week  period,  ideally  with  no  change  of 
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cast.  It  contrasts  with  the  repertory  system  where  a house  may  put  on  the  same 
opera  intermittently  throughout  a season,  or  over  several  seasons,  the  later 
performances  being  barely  rehearsed,  and  the  original  cast  having  changed.  The 
stagione  system  leads  to  more  consistently  high  standards  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Company's  objectives  of  maintaining  Covent  Garden  as  a centre  of  excellence  but 
lacks  the  flexibility  of  the  repertory  approach. 

11.  The  Company  believes  it  is  vital  to  attract  the  world's  top  performers  to 
Covent  Garden  if  it  is  to  remain  one  of  the  leading  international  houses.  This  is  the 
most  important  feature  distinguishing  Covent  Garden  from  other  opera  companies  in 
this  country,  most  notably  the  English  National  Opera.  It  is  an  approach  which 
heavily  influences  future  planning,  the  stars'*  availability  and  preferences  often 
dictating  the  content  and  balance  of  a season's  productions,  as  well  as  limiting  the 
number  of  performances  which  the  Company  can  stage  of  any  one  production. 

12.  It  is  not  so  dominant,  however,  as  critics  of  its  cost  would  have  us  believe. 
On  average,  some  40%  of  performances  each  season  are  priced  at  the  box  office  in 
the  top  three  price  categories  - categories  reserved  for  use  when  the  world's  star 
performers  are  appearing  in  the  House.  The  other  60%  of  performances  attract  guest 
artists,  usually  with  established  international  reputations  or  the  potential  for  such  in 
the  near  future.  Again,  there  is  a difference  here  from  the  approach  of  the  other 
opera  companies  in  the  UK  - the  ENO,  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  National  Operas,  and 
Opera  North  employ  resident  companies  of  singers  who  fill  the  principal  singing 
roles.  The  Royal  Opera's  resident  singers  have  reduced  in  number  over  the  last  ten 
years  to  their  present  total  of  15,  a situation  which  reflects  the  growth  in 
opportunities  for  freelance  singers  throughout  the  opera  houses  of  Europe.  The  Royal 
Opera's  resident  singers  generally  play  a supporting  role  to  the  guest  artists, 
although  there  are  those  among  them  such  as  Mr  Gwynne  Howell  who  have  an 
established  international  reputation  in  their  own  right. 

13.  The  Royal  Opera  performs  opera  in  the  language  of  the  original  composition 
of  the  work.  This  is  a standard  approach  for  an  international  opera  house.  The 
world's  star  singers  would  be  reluctant  (if  they  could  be  persuaded  at  all)  to  relearn 
their  parts  in  English.  The  other  regional  companies  in  the  UK  alternate  between 
performances  in  English  and  in  the  original  language.  The  English  National  Opera 
performs  entirely  in  English,  its  policy  being  one  of  "opera  as  drama  through  music". 
That  policy  enables  ENO  to  direct  attention  to  the  story  of  the  opera  more  so  than 
is  possible  for  the  Royal  Opera. 

14.  The  Royal  Opera  shares  the  Opera  House  stage  with  the  Royal  Ballet.  The 
opera  company  has  staged  an  average  of  140  performances  a year  over  the  last  ten 
years.  In  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  performances  has  ranged  between  120 
and  143.  The  Board's  policy  now  is  that  there  should  be  broad  parity  between  opera 
and  ballet  performances  at  Covent  Garden.  The  Royal  Opera  embarked  upon  its  first 
UK  tour  for  17  years  in  1981  when  it  visited  the  Palace  Theatre  in  Manchester,  and 
a second  tour  to  the  same  city  will  take  place  in  September  1983.  The  Company 
also  tours  overseas  - its  last  tour  in  1979  was  to  Korea  and  Japan;  its  next,  to 
America,  is  planned  for  1984. 

15.  The  Company's  approach  to  choice  of  opera  is  to  offer  the  public  the  classic 
masterpieces  through  a repertoire  of  some  40  or  so  central  works.  Annex  2 lists  the 
operas  performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  ten  years  between  1973  and  1983,  and 
the  number  of  performances  of  each  opera.  The  Annex  illustrates  that  as  well  as  the 
classical  repertoire,  the  Company  also  offers  a selection  of  more  marginal  works  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  some  modern  works,  and  operas  by  British  composers. 


*Note:  The  ROH  does  not  like  the  word  "star",  which  it  thinks  a dangerous  and 
misleading  shorthand,  but  it  has  been  retained  here  as  a matter  of  convenience. 
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16.  As  table  1 illustrates,  the  Company  has  averaged  between  five  and  six 

performances  of  each  opera  in  the  last  few  years. 

Table  1.  Productions  and  Performances  1973-1983 


73/4 

74/5 

75/6 

76/7 

77/8 

78/9 

79/80 

80/1 

81/2 

82/3 

No  of  productions 

26 

25 

24 

25 

25 

24 

19 

23 

23 

25 

No  of  performances 

173 

155 

163 

131 

148 

134 

123 

120 

137 

143 

Average  performances 
per  opera 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

5.2 

5.9 

5.6 

6.4 

5.2 

5.9 

5.7 

It  makes  financial  sense  to 

spread 

the 

investment  costs  of 

a production 

over  as 

many 

performances  as  possible,  assuming  sufficient  box  office  income.  Fewer  productions 
mean  lower  investment  and  better  return.  Longer  runs  reduce  the  so-called  fixed  costs 
of  overtime  and  extra  sessions  by  orchestra,  chorus  and  stage  and  production  staff, 
called  because  the  intensity  of  activity  in  the  House  caused  by  staging  up  to  25 
different  operas,  together  with  as  many  ballets,  in  a season  cannot  be  accomplished 
within  basic  working  hours.  Sir  John  Tooley  proposed  to  the  Board  in  March  1982  that 
the  Company  should  aim  for  20  operas  per  season  with  100  to  125  performances.  This 
would  not  improve,  of  course,  the  present  ratio  of  five  to  six  performances  per 
production.  He  also  suggested  an  acceptable  range  of  15  to  25  operas  with  95  to  1^5 
performances,  and  although  his  intentions  were  probably  to  maintain  the  five  to  six 
ratio  with  either  95  performances  of  15  operas,  or  145  of  25,  his  suggestion  does  open 
up  the  interesting  possibility  of  145  performances  of  15  operas  as  a target  to  aim  for, 
an  average  of  nine  to  10  performances  per  production.  At  a special  Board  meeting  in 
April  1982,  the  Board  agreed  to  aim  for  270  performances  of  opera  and  ballet  in  45  to 
46  performing  weeks  per  annum,  maintaining  an  equal  ratio  of  opera  to  ballet  over  a 
three  to  four  year  period.  This  implies  an  average  of  135  opera  performances  per 
annum,  or  a ratio  of  nine  performances  per  opera  if  15  productions  were  performed  in 
a season. 

17.  The  two  principal  arguments  against  longer  runs  are  the  unwillingness  of  star« 
to  perform  more  than  five  or  six  times  in  one  opera  and  the  lack  of  a market  foi 
nine  performances.  The  solution  may  lie  in  alternative  casting  for  some  key  singers, 
eg.  if  Sr  Placido  Domingo  would  only  sing  in  five  performances,  he  could  be 
substituted  for  the  following  four.  This  would  in  itself  allow  the  possibility  of  lower 
ticket  prices  for  the  "inferior"  later  performances  which  could  help  to  open  up  a wider 
market.  I put  the  case  for  a more  structured  marketing  approach  later  in  this  report. 
So  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  stars  is  concerned,  not  all  the  stars  need  be  so  opposed. 
Miss  Lucia  Popp,  for  example,  pointed  out  to  me  that  London  is  only  a short  flight 
from  any  of  Europe's  leading  opera  centres,  so  a singer  need  not  feel  imprisoned  at 
Covent  Garden  for  six  weeks  as  he  might  in  New  York.  Of  course,  the  likelihood  is 
that  some  stars  will  be  opposed;  and  the  real  implication  (and  perhaps  the  real 
objection  so  far  as  the  Royal  Opera  is  concerned)  is  that  the  Company  would  be 
accepting  second  best  with  an  alternate  cast.  A reduction  in  standards  to  that  extent 
may  be  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a financially  stronger  Company. 

18.  The  ROH  Board,  with  the  encouragement'  of  the  scrutiny  team,  recently 
requested  the  Company's  administration  to  examine  the  major  options  open  to  them  for 
reducing  the  Company's  present  deficit.  The  remit  was  to  ignore  the  artistic 
implications  of  the  options,  and  to  concentrate  on  options  which  offered  most  scope 
for  potential  savings.  In  so  far  as  the  options  covered  relate  to  the  Company's  style  of 
operation  as  I have  described  it  above,  I have  listed  them  as  follows.  In  each  case,  the 
Director  of  Finance  has  given  a guide  to  the  order  of  savings  which  might  be  achieved 
from  implementing  each  option. 

(1)  Increase  the  number  of  performances;  conclusion  - not  possible. 
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£100,000  plus 


(2)  More  performances  of  fewer  productions;  conclusion 
savings. 

(3)  More  visiting  opera  companies;  conclusion  - low  potential. 

(if)  Greater  proportion  of  operas  offering  higher  net  contribution  to  overheads; 
conclusion  - £200,000-£if00,000  savings. 

(5)  More  dark  nights;  conclusion  - no  savings. 

(6)  Curtail  annual  contracts  for  permanent  staff;  conclusion  - savings 

potential  limited  to  stage  staff. 

(7)  Use  less  expensive  (but  still  acclaimed)  singers;  conclusion  - no  savings. 

(8)  Operate  the  RO  on  a festival  basis  with  two  seasons  of  opera  each  year; 

conclusion  - potential  £1  million  savings. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  calculations  at  this  stage  are  very  broad  brush,  and 
imply  assumptions  which  would  require  testing  in  practice  before  the  preliminary 
suggestions  of  outcome  could  be  treated  with  any  reliance.  The  best  opportunities  for 
reducing  costs,  without  making  extreme  changes  in  artistic  policy,  appear  from  the 
analysis  to  lie  in  more  performances,  of  fewer,  more  popular  operas.  That  course 

suggests  a more  commercial  approach  than  existing  artistic  policy,  but  one  which  in 
the  company's  current  financial  difficulties,  I recommend  the  Board  investigates  to  the 

full. 

PLANNING  AND  SCHEDULING 
Planning 

19.  The  report  of  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  (ACGB)  Study  Group  on  Opera 
and  Dance  expressed  the  planning  problem  as  follows: 

"In  considering  the  policy  of  the  Royal  Opera,  we  noted  how  heavily  this  relies 
on  the  availability  of  a very  few  artists  with  international  names  and 
reputations.  We  recognise  the  attraction  of  international  stars  to  the  present 
operatic  public.  But  the  consequent  obligation  to  base  future  programme 
planning  on  their  availability  seems  to  us  a regrettable  feature  of  international 
opera,  and  we  are  not  convinced  that  in  practice  this  particular  result  of  the 
policy  of  the  Royal  Opera  is  necessarily  beneficial  to  the  art  of  opera." 

20.  Planning  future  seasons  is  a function  undertaken  exclusively  by  Sir  3ohn  Tooley, 
Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Artistic  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Opera  Sub- 
committee. The  Assistant  Administrator,  Miss  3ennie  Selby,  has  held  the  fort  over  the 
last  two  years  when  the  post  of  Artistic  Administrator  has  been  vacant; 
Mr  Peter  Katona  is  to  fill  it  from  September  1983.  The  planners  aim  to  achieve  a 
balanced  opera  season  consisting  of  works  from  the  classical  repertory,  other  more 
marginal  works,  operas  by  English  composers  and  newly  commissioned  works.  Their 
achievement  over  the  past  ten  years  is  illustrated  in  Annex  2.  They  may  start  to  plan 
a season  with  certain  operas  in  mind  - but  the  crucial  factor  for  a company  which  is 
committed  to  the  star  system  is  the  availability  of  star  singers  and  conductors.  Even 
if  the  stars  are  available,  their  preferences  may  not  match  the  planners'  'outline'  for 
the  season.  Some  bargaining  may  be  necessary;  the  stars  may  prevail  upon  the  planners 
to  substitute  an  alternative  opera;  or  a bargain  may  be  struck  in  which  two 
productions  are  built  into  the  season  to  meet  both  parties'  requirements.  Once  the  star 
singers  and  conductor  are  'booked',  the  next  step  for  the  planners  is  to  commission  a 
producer  and  to  cast  the  supporting  singing  roles. 
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21.  The  planning  process  demands  artistic  judgement  and  experience  of  the  highest 
order;  there  is  no  science  in  predicting  the  blend  of  talents  which  together  will  join  to 
create  a memorable  performance.  Furthermore,  considerable  knowledge  of  performers’ 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  of  emerging  talent,  is  needed  to  predict  the  stars  of 
1987.  As  it  now  stands,  however,  the  planning  process  emphasises  these  artistic 
considerations  to  the  detriment  of  important  resource  implications. 

22.  Costs  are  affected  by  the  planned  season  in  two  ways: 

(1)  the  direct  costs  of  the  operas  in  the  season,  which  depend  upon  the  scale 
of  productions;  the  number  of  new  productions,  which  are  more  costly  to  stage 
than  revivals;  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  stars; 

(2)  indirect  costs  flowing  from  the  juxtaposition  of  operas  in  the  season's 
programme.  For  example,  two  major  choral  operas  together  stretch  the  chorus 
and  may  demand  extra  rehearsals;  big  sets  in  operas  close  together  increase 
the  likelihood  of  overtime  for  stage  hands;  and  so  on. 

As  the  planning  process  operates  at  present,  future  seasons  are  determined,  and 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  planners,  before  any  analysis  of  these  cost  implications 
has  been  undertaken  by  other  managers  in  the  House.  The  cost  of  a coming  season 
flows  from  artistic  decisions;  financial  plans  do  not  impose  constraints  on  the  planners, 
other  than  in  the  broadest  sense  that  everyone  in  the  House  is  aware  of  the  need  to 
keep  costs  down,  and  this  may  influence  the  planners  against,  for  example,  too  many 
expensive  new  productions.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the  variable  (and  some  so-called 
fixed)  costs  of  the  Royal  Opera  are  irretrievably  committed  some  three  years  ahead 
when  contracts  are  signed  with  the  stars.  It  would  be  more  consistent  with  the 
financial  stringency  of  the  times  to  stipulate  planning  constraints  in  advance,  and  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  accountants,  marketing,  stage  and  production  management,  upon 
the  balance  of  the  planned  season  before  commitments  are  made. 

23.  The  problem  is  not  a new  one.  It  was  identified  as  long  ago  as  1972  by 
Management  Consultants  Peat  Marwick  Mitchell  <5c  Co  in  their  Review  of  the  Four 
Major  Grant-Aided  Theatres  for  ACGB.  They  wrote, 

"As  regards  long  term  plans,  it  is  suggested  that  the  general  administrator 
should  regularly  bring  together  as  a formal  group  all  senior  managers,  including 
the  technical  director  and  the  chief  accountant,  so  that  the  implications  of 
such  matters  as  a proposed  repertoire  ....  can  be  discussed  among  those 
concerned  with  artistic,  technical  and  financial  resources  before  any  final 
decisions  are  taken." 

24.  In  my  view,  it  is  time  that  action  was  taken  to  tackle  this  problem  and  I 
recommend  that  Sir  John  Tooley  and  the  new  Artistic  Administrator  Mr  Peter  Katona 
should  direct  their  attention  to  that  end  as  a priority. 

Scheduling 

25.  Scheduling  is  the  process  of  allocating  the  ROH's  physical  resources  to  meet  the 
timing  of  the  planned  opera  programme,  within  the  constraints  of  limited  space  in  the 
House.  In  this,  the  Royal  Opera  are  competing  with  the  Royal  Ballet.  The  Royal  Ballet 
do  not  plan  so  far  in  advance  as  the  Royal  Opera,  and  can  retain  greater  flexibility  of 
production  until  much  nearer  the  proposed  date  of  performance.  One  consequence  is 
that  the  Royal  Opera's  scheduling  requirements  have  tended  to  dominate,  and  that  the 
RB  have  been  used  to  fill  the  gaps  between  opera  productions.  The  recent  appointment 
of  Mr  Anthony  Russell-Roberts  as  Administrative  Director  of  the  Royal  Ballet  is  likely 
to  herald  a more  determined  effort  to  give  the  Royal  Ballet  equal  standing  in  its 
claims  on  resources,  and  this  will  add  to  the  problems  of  scheduling. 
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26.  Scheduling  is  carried  out  by  a weekly  Joint  Planning  Meeting.  The  Royal  Opera, 
the  Royal  Ballet,  the  orchestra,  the  technical  administration  and  finance  departments 
are  represented  in  a meeting  of  around  12  people.  The  focus  of  the  meeting's 
attention  is  a planning  schedule,  which  records  planned  activities  in  the  House  for  each 
day  of  the  following  two  seasons.  Briefly,  the  schedule  indicates  for  each  day,  the 
evening  performance;  rehearsal  activity  on  stage  in  the  morning;  orchestra  rehearsals; 
requirements  for  the  chorus;  and  rehearsals  for  principal  singers;  and  in  each  case, 
their  location,  eg  in  the  orchestra  pit,  opera  and  chorus  rehearsal  rooms,  or  crush  bar. 
Schedules  constantly  change  as  the  date  of  performance  approaches.  The  conductor 
may  require  more  rehearsals  than  had  been  planned;  the  chorus  may  need  more 
rehearsal  time.  A previously  undesignated  ballet  may  be  named,  and  make 
unanticipated  demands  upon  stage  and  orchestra.  The  planning  meeting  deals  with  the 
logistics  of  people,  space  and  time.  Its  job  is  to  make  the  planned  season  work.  Its 
decisions  will  have  cost  implications  - eg  where  an  extra  night  call  for  stage  hands  is 
agreed  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  stage  is  ready  for  the  following  morning's 
rehearsal.  Mostly,  however,  it  is  the  prisoner  of  the  planned  season  - and  responds, 
sometimes  unwillingly  where  extra  costs  are  involved,  to  the  demands  of  producers, 
conductors  and  singers, 

27.  The  meeting  I attended  was  unrepresentative  in  that  the  chairman, 
Mr  Russell-Roberts,  was  absent.  Miss  Jenny  Selby  took  the  chair.  Of  itself,  that 
seemed  to  reflect  the  balance  of  power  among  those  present  - the  artistic  decision 
makers  taking  the  lead  and  the  others  exploring  the  practicalities  of  artistic  decisions. 
Mr  David  Pilcher  (Chief  Accountant)  represents  the  Director  of  Finance  - his  role  is 
not  one  of  imposing  budgetary  constraint,  so  much  as  one  of  recording  decisions  with  a 
view  to  interpreting  their  financial  consequences  later.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
difficult,  because  the  costs  of  the  services  managed  by  those  present  are  not  allocated 
to  the  performing  companies  in  a way  which  would  allow  decisions  on  scheduling  to  be 
translated  into  extra  costs  or  savings  for  the  companies.  If  ail  costs  were  allocated  to 
operas  and  ballets,  so  as  to  give  each  production  a budget,  the  meeting  could  identify 
the  financial  consequences  of  their  decisions,  and  the  finance  role  would  take  on  the 
prominence  which  I believe  is  necessary  in  ROH's  present  financial  circumstances.  For 
these  reasons,  and  those  discussed  later  in  this  report,  I recommend  that  each 
production  is  planned  and  controlled  against  a budget,  which  as  near  as  possible 
represents  the  full  costs  of  the  production;  and  that  a prime  role  of  the  Joint  Planning 
Meeting  is  to  contain  costs  within  budget. 

FINANCING  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  COMPANY 

Introduction 

28.  The  Royal  Opera  shares  the  ROH  with  the  Royal  Ballet.  Not  only  does  it  share 
the  physical  facilities  of  the  House,  but  also  it  draws  upon  artistic,  technical  and 
production  resources  in  common  with  the  Royal  Ballet.  Marketing,  financial  and 
administrative  advice  and  assistance  are  also  provided  by  the  ROH  for  the  Royal 
Opera,  the  Royal  Ballet,  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  The  accounts  of  the  ROH  do 
not  allocate  a share  of  the  costs  of  these  central  resources  to  each  of  the  three 
companies.  In  analysing  the  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
separate  picture  of  the  full  costs  of  opera  and  ballet  at  Covent  Garden.  However, 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  scrutiny,  the  Director  of  Finance,  Mr  Adrian  Doran,  has 
attempted  an  (admittedly  crude)  allocation  of  the  costs  of  orchestra,  stage  staffs, 
production  departments  and  marketing  to  the  three  companies.  This  allocation  is 
discussed  in  Mr  Ian  Trumper's  report.  I have  concentrated  on  the  costs  of  the  Royal 
Opera  as  they  appear  in  the  management  accounts. 
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Costs  of  the  Royal  Opera 

29.  The  costs  and  earned  income  before  funding  of  the  Royal  Opera  since  1979/80 
are  shown  in  table  2. 

Table  2:  Costs  and  Income  of  Royal  Opera  Company 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget 

1983/84 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Expenditure 

2836 

3514 

4369 

3922 

5440 

Earned  Income 

2301 

2847 

3446 

3690 

4444 

Net  operating  cost 

535 

667 

923 

232 

996 

Between  1979/80  and 

1982/83, 

expenditure 

increased  by 

38%.  Earned 

income  more 

than  kept  pace  during  the  same  period,  increasing  by  60%,  and  thus  reducing  the  net 
operating  cost  by  57%.  The  Retail  Price  Index  (RPI)  grew  37.3%,  Average  Earned 
Income  (AEI)  and  ^5A%  between  1979  and  1982,  demonstrating  that  the  Company 
held  its  costs  below  rates  of  inflation,  and  increased  its  income  faster  than  inflation 
in  the  period.  The  two  hiccups  in  the  trend  of  net  costs  in  1981/82  and  in  the 
budget  for  1983/84  coincide  with  the  1981  and  planned  1983  tours  to  Manchester. 
The  tours  add  £542,000  net  costs  to  the  1981/82  figures,  and  an  estimated  £445,000 
to  the  1983/84  budget.  Removing  the  cost  of  the  tours  from  net  operating  costs 
leaves  the  picture  shown  in  table  3. 

Table  3;  RO  net  operating  costs  excluding  UK  touring 


Budget 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

535 

667 

381 

232 

551 

I return  to  the  touring  issue  later  in  this  report.  For  now,  it  is  worth  noting  the 
budgeted  up-turn  in  net  operating  costs,  even  without  touring,  forecast  for  1983/84. 
The  budget  represents  a 39%  increase  on  1982/83  expenditure,  a rate  of  growth 
faster  in  one  year  than  growth  over  the  previous  three  years.  Earned  income  is 
budgeted  at  a more  modest  20%  over  1982/83,  but  this  is  a rate  which  looks  a little 
optimistic  when  set  against  the  7%  growth  in  the  previous  year. 

Fixed  versus  variable  costs 

30.  The  RO  company’s  costs  can  be  analysed  as  fixed  or  variable,  as  shown  in 
table  4. 
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Table  4:  Royal  Opera  Company  costs  1979/80  to  1983/8^ 


1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  Budget  % change 

1983/8^  79/80  to  82/83 


£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Fixed 

Chorus  basic 

431 

330 

573 

624 

661 

+ 43 

Resident  artists 

161 

233 

262 

232 

243 

+ 36 

Music  staff 

128 

146 

166 

166 

163 

+ 30 

(incg  conductors) 

Producers 

33 

39 

44 

36 

33 

+ 60 

Management  and 

77 

98 

124 

141 

148 

+ 83 

administration 

Royalties 

28 

32 

37 

61 

102 

+ 118 

Sub-total 

860 

1078 

1206 

1300 

1372 

+ 31 

Variable 

Chorus  overtime  + 

63 

63 

77 

76 

184 

+ 21 

extra  sessions 
Guest  artists 

1306 

1462 

1401 

1846 

1972 

+ 41 

Supers 

203 

247 

326 

341 

318 

+ 68 

Extra  orchestra 

33 

39 

23 

37 

70 

- 33 

New  production:  fees 

81 

81 

83 

63 

134 

- 22 

New  production:  materials 

220 

486 

429 

166 

423 

- 24 

+ contractors 
Revival  fees 

19 

23 

26 

61 

31 

+221 

General  expenses 

29 

31 

33 

33 

40 

+ 14 

Touring 

— 

— 

761 

- 

672 

Sub-total 

1976 

2436 

3163 

2623 

4066 

+ 33 

TOTAL 

2836 

3314 

4369 

3923 

3438 

+ 38 

AEI 

100 

119.8 

133.7 

143.4 

NA 

RPI 

100 

116.0 

128.3 

137.3 

NA 

Fixed  costs  are  the  basic  salary  costs  of  the  chorus,  resident  singers,  music  staff, 
producers,  and  management  and  administration.  The  Company  can  avoid  these  costs 
only  by  employing  fewer  permanent  staff,  or  reducing  wage  rates.  Variable  costs 
reflect  the  performing  activity  of  the  Company,  the  balance  of  a season's 
programme  as  between  new  productions  and  revivals,  and  the  number  and  standing  of 
guest  singers,  conductors  and  producers.  At  31%,  fixed  costs  have  grown  faster  than 
the  total  costs  of  the  Company  - variable  costs  have  grown  more  slowly  at  33%. 
With  the  exception  of  royalties,  the  fixed  costs  are  basically  wage  costs;  excluding 
royalties,  they  grew  by  49%  between  1979/80  and  1982/83,  compared  with  an 
increase  in  the  AEI  of  43.4%  over  the  period.  The  overall  picture  to  emerge  from 
this  analysis  presents  the  Royal  Opera  Company  in  a commendable  light,  in  that 
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since  1979/80,  it  has  contained  its  costs  broadly  in  line  with  inflation.  However,  the 
1983/84  budget  tells  a different  story.  The  sudden  overall  jump  in  costs  by  39% 
comprises  growth  in  fixed  costs  of  only  5%,  and  a leap  of  55%  in  variable  costs.  In 
the  latter  case,  there  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  growth  - the  proposed 
Manchester  tour,  and  a programme  for  the  season  which  includes  seven  new 
productions.  I pick  up  both  these  points  later  - here  I would  suggest  only  that 
without  the  tour,  and  with  a more  modest  season,  variable  costs  of  the  1983/84 
season  might  be  lower  by  around  £1  million.  There  would  be  some  off -setting  loss  of 

box  office  from  the  Manchester  tour,  but  in  gross  terms,  this  would  reduce  the 

growth  in  variable  costs  over  1982/83  to  a more  reasonable  17%  (from  55%),  and  the 
growth  in  the  overall  costs  of  the  Company  from  39%  to  13%. 

31.  Table  5 illustrates  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  Royal  Opera  defined  as 

fixed. 

Table  5:  RO  fixed  costs  1979/80  to  1983/84 

1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  Budget  1983/84 

Fixed  as  % of  total  30%  31%  28%  33%  25% 

costs 

In  1982/83,  the  Company  spent  approximately  £3.9  million  of  which  33%  was  fixed. 
This  broadly  follows  the  pattern  of  recent  years.  It  represents  a significantly  smaller 
element  of  fixed  costs  than  is  the  case  for  the  two  ballet  companies  - 57%  for  the 
Royal  Ballet  in  1982/83  and  70%  in  years  when  the  Royal  Ballet  does  not  tour,  and 
57%  for  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  That  suggests  that  there  should  be  more  scope 
for  the  Royal  Opera  to  reduce  its  costs  than  for  the  other  companies.  However, 
guest  artist  fees  cost  the  Company  £1.8  million  in  1982/83,  which  was  70%  of 
variable  costs  in  that  year.  It  is  this  high  proportionate  cost  which  distorts  the 
picture  so  far  as  the  Royal  Opera  is  concerned,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  ballet 
companies;  it  is  also  one  of  the  elements  of  the  cost  of  the  Company  most  liable  to 
criticism  by  those  who  seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  Company  is  profligate.  It  is  the 
most  apparent  cost  of  the  Company's  star  policy  - but  as  I point  out  later,  this  is 
misleading;  on  the  one  hand,  not  all  guest  artists  are  'stars';  on  the  other,  the  star 
policy  generates  many  hidden  costs.  I return  to  guest  artists  later,  but  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  here  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  cost  of  guests  is 
getting  out  of  control.  Costs  grew  by  41%  between  1979/80  and  1982/83,  against  a 
corresponding  growth  of  45.4%  in  AEI. 

Cost  of  new  productions 

32.  The  cost  of  new  productions  attracts  almost  as  much  public  comment  as  the 
cost  of  guest  artists.  The  Company  regards  new  productions  as  vital  to  the 
continuing  momentum  and  vitality  of  the  House.  The  opera  public  and  critics  express 
disappointment  when  the  level  of  new  productions  fails  below  their  expectations  - 
particularly  the  case  in  the  1982/83  season,  when  two  new  productions  were  staged, 
one  of  which,  MANON  LESCAUT,  in  the  event  had  to  be  borrowed  from  Hamburg, 
The  Arts  Council  view  was  expressed  in  a recent  letter  to  the  company  by  Sir 
William  Rees-Mogg: 

"An  aspect  of  the  artistic  concern  is,  of  course,  the  recent  paucity  of  new 
opera  productions.  As  you  told  us  yourselves,  new  productions  are  the  life 
blood  of  an  artistic  institution,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  the  very  small 
number  of  new  productions  recently  has  been  damaging  to  the  morale  of 
staff  of  the  House  and  indeed  to  the  box  office.  We  therefore  greatly 
welcome  your  assurance  that  there  will  be  a greater  number  of  new 
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productions  in  the  future  and  that  this  would  not  be  regarded  as  the  right 
area  in  which  to  make  any  future  economies  in  expenditure  that  become 
necessary." 

The  Company's  assurance  has  turned  to  reality  so  far  as  plans  for  the  1983/84 
season  are  concerned,  when  seven  new  productions  will  be  performed.  Management's 
concern  in  deciding  upon  the  number  of  new  productions  must  be  to  balance  the 
extra  costs  and  higher  risk  of  failure  in  mounting  something  new  against  the  benefits 
suggested  in  Sir  William  Rees-Mogg's  letter.  The  cost  to  the  Company  of  new 
productions  as  shown  in  the  accounts  is  illustrated  in  table  6.  There  are  difficulties, 
however,  in  interpreting  these  costs.  The  costs  of  orchestra,  stage  staff,  chorus, 
guest  artists  etc  are  not  charged  to  productions,  and  until  full  costs  are  allocated, 
the  true  cost  will  remain  unclear.  Full  cost  allocation  would  be  consistent  with  the 
concept  which  I have  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report  of  a Production 
Controller  with  budgetary  responsibility  for  each  production,  and  I recommend  that 
the  Company  should  adopt  an  approach  of  preparing  a full-cost  budget  for  each 
opera  production.  I would  add  that  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  which  are  available 
now,  as  shown  in  table  6,  the  cost  to  the  Company  of  new  productions  seems  now 
to  have  been  brought  under  tighter  control  than  in  1981/82,  when  the  cost  per  new 
production  rose  to  £201,000  as  charged  to  the  Royal  Opera  - the  1983/84  budgeted 
cost  is  significantly  less  at  £115,000.  In  percentage  terms,  again  based  upon  the 
company's  existing  accounting  procedures,  new  productions  cost  15%,  21%,  14%,  and 
8%  of  total  company  expenditure  in  the  years  1979/80  to  1982/83  respectively.  They 
are  budgeted  at  8%  of  total  costs  in  1983/84. 


Table  6;  Cost  of  new  productions  - financial  years 


79/80 

80/81 

81/82 

82/83 

83/84  Budget 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Cost  of  fees  and  materials: 

420 

731 

603 

325 

459* 

Number  of  new  productions 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

Cost  per  new  production 

84 

183 

201 

162 

115 

Note*:  excludes  3 productions  to  be  borrowed. 


33.  New  productions  are  essential  if  the  Royal  Opera  is  to  keep  the  critics  and 
the  opera  public  happy,  and  to  stimulate  the  Company.  They  are  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  the  Company,  but  like  any  new  development  they  carry  risks.  A new 
production  does  not  necessarily  provide  a more  enjoyable  or  rewarding  evening  than 
a revival  of  a previously  successful  production.  Professor  Wynne  Godley,  a member 
of  the  Board  of  the  ROH,  expressed  the  view  that  the  revival  of  DIE 
MEISTERSINGER  was  easily  the  best  production  of  the  1982/83  season  - it  was  the 
marvellous  standard  of  performance  which,  in  his  view,  had  provided  the  spark.  New 
productions  are  an  unknown  quantity  - until  the  designer  and  producer  have 

Ideas,  both  the  artists  and  the  stage  and  production  departments  in 
the  ROH  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  Designers  are  sometimes  late,  and  in  those 
circumstances,  penalty  clauses  in  contracts  are  not  helpful.  The  only  recourse  is  to 
avoid  re-employing  persistent  offenders.  That  all  leads  to  uncertainty  in  budgets,  and 
unless  they  are  tightly  controlled,  the  danger  of  extra  costs.  In  my  view,  the 
decision  to  mount  seven  new  productions  in  1983/84  is  an  over-reaction  to  the 
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Scums4Les*  Smitt^Hi  difficult  to  justify  in  present  financial 

c cumstances  . Admittedly  three  of  the  productions  are  borrowed,  which  means  that 

th^  are  new  to  the  Royal  Opera,  but  have  been  performed  already  by  other 

ext^rrisk' Th  uncertainty,  but  does  not  eliminate  the 

?hree  fn^  InH  f productions  in  1983/84  compare  with  two, 

^ ^ ^ productions  in  the  previous  four  seasons  respectively.  The 

average  around  four  new  productions  per  season,  so  that  some 
increase  on  1982/83  was  to  be  expected  - but  a less  uncertain  programme  would  be 

of "^n-  ^ forecasting  a budget  deficit  after  subsidy  in 

1983/84  of  £|  million,  and  in  1984/85  of  £2i  million. 


Other  costs 

costs  of  producers,  chorus,  resident  artists,  guests  and  supers  are 
reviewed  in  detail  in  subsequent  paragraphs  of  this  report. 

, Tc  suggest  that  there  had  been  a growth  of  83%  in  the  costs  of  management 
and  administration  shown  in  table  is  deceptive.  For  accounting  purposes,  the  costs 
of  two  managers  were  transferred  from  "Music  staff"  to  "Management  and 
Administration".  Taken  together,  these  two  categories  of  costs  have  risen  ^9% 

between  1979/80  and  1982/83,  which  compares  respectably  with  the  ^5A%  rise  in 
AEI. 


36.  Royalties  increased  118%  over  the  period.  They  are  budgeted  to  grow  by  a 
further  67%  in  1983/84,  to  a total  of  £102,000,  They  are  paid  to  the  copyright 
owners  of  the  music  for  each  of  the  operas  performed  in  a season.  Earlier  works 
tend  not  to  attract  performance  fees  - modern  works  do.  The  basis  of  the  charge  is 
a percentage  of  box  office  receipts.  The  rate  varies,  but  for  more  recent  works  is 
10%;  for  earlier  works,  frequently  nil.  The  overall  level  of  royalties  each  year 
therefore  depends  upon  two  factors  - the  repertoire  for  the  season,  and  an 
inflationary  element  linked  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  ticket  prices  and  box  office 
income. 


Income  of  the  Royal  Opera  Company 

37.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  I have  described  the  income  of  the  Royal  Opera 
Company  as  credited  in  the  ROH  accounts.  It  is  difficult  to  derive  sensible 
conclusions  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  isolation  from 
those  of  the  ROH  as  a whole,  particularly  in  the  case  of  comparisons  of  income 
with  expenditure,  because  so  many  of  the  central  service  costs  of  the  ROH  are  not 
allocated  to  the  Royal  Opera  and  to  the  other  two  operating  companies;  nor  is  the 
ACGB  subsidy  allocated  between  the  three  companies.  What  this  difficulty  does, 
however,  is  to  underline  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  a much  more 
extensive  allocation  of  costs  to  the  companies.  That  argument  is  put  at  length  in 
another  Section  of  this  report,  in  the  context  of  the  principle  of  treating  the 
companies  for  management  and  budgetary  purposes  as  independent  cost  centres. 
Elsewhere  in  this  report  too,  the  income  of  the  ROH  as  a whole,  trends  over  time, 
comparisons  of  income  with  costs,  and  the  contribution  of  the  ACGB  subsidy  to  the 
ROH  deficit  are  discussed  in  full.  Accordingly,  I have  confined  my  comments  here  to 
what  can  reasonably  be  derived  from  the  income  figures  of  the  Royal  Opera 
Company. 


*Note:  The  General  Director,  ROH,  observes  that  the  decision  was  intended  to 
correct  the  paucity  of  new  works  in  1982/83. 
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38.  Income  of  the  Royal  Opera  as  it  appears  in  the  accounts  is  derived  from  two 
main  sources  - box  office  receipts  and  private  sponsorship.  Obviously  it  benefits  also 
from  the  ACGB  subsidy  of  the  ROH,  and  from  income  earned  through  merchandising, 
but  these  are  treated  separately  in  the  accounts  and  not  allocated.  Table  7 
illustrates  the  level  of  income  from  these  two  sources  since  1979/80. 


Table  7:  Royal  Opera  income  1979/80  - 1983/8^ 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget  1983/84 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

House  box  office 

2272 

2785 

3160 

3690 

4217 

UK  touring  box  office 

- 

- 

220 

- 

227 

Private  sponsorship 

144 

370 

402 

180 

410 

Other  miscellaneous 

29 

62 

66 

— 

- 

TOTAL 

2445 

3217 

3848 

3870 

4854 

The  level  of  Royal  Opera  annual  income  in  total  increased  by  58%  between  1979/80 
and  1982/83,  as  against  42%  for  ROH  as  a whole.  In  the  same  period,  the  level  of 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Opera  grew  38%,  compared  with  a rise  in  the  level 
of  expenditure  for  ROH  overall  of  54%.  Whereas,  therefore,  the  ROH  income  was 
falling  behind  ROH  expenditure,  the  opposite  was  the  case  for  the  Royal  Opera  - at 
least,  that  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  treatment  of  income  and  expenditure  in 
the  ROH  accounts.  Table  8 illustrates  that  RO  income  has  increased  its  share  of 
total  ROH  income  in  the  period  since  1979/80. 


Table  8:  RO  income  and  ROH  income  1979/80  to 

1979/80  1980/81 

£000  £000 

ROH  earned  income  5492  6205 

ROH  sponsorship  389  610 

1983/84 

1981/82 

£000 

7063 

886 

1982/83 

£000 

7683 

688 

Budget  1983/84 
£000 

8622 

1001 

T otal 

5881 

6815 

7949 

8371 

9623 

RO  as  % ROH 

41% 

47% 

48% 

46% 

50% 

Ek>x  office  receipts 

39.  1982/83  saw  an  unprecedented 

drop  in  box  office 

receipts 

for  the  RO  at 

Covent  Garden,  as  table  9 shows. 

Table  9:  RO  paid  admissions 

; and  box  office  receipts 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Average  paid  admissions: 

91% 

88% 

94% 

92% 

84% 

% maximum 

Average  box  office  £ 

90% 

NA 

92% 

88% 

80% 

receipts:  % maximum 
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It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  recession,  price  resistance,  choice  of  opera 
programme  and  some  unenthusiastic  responses  from  the  critics  have  all  contributed 
to  the  fall.  The  ROH  has  responded  by  holding  down  seat  prices  to  their  1982/83 
levels  for  many  of  the  seats  in  1983/84,  and  by  presenting  seven  new  productions  in 
the  1983/84  programme.  As  table  10  shows,  the  hope  is  that  the  trend  of  recent 
years  will  be  reversed.  Receipts  per  performance  grew  51%  between  1979  and  1983, 
against  inflation  over  the  same  period  of  about  40%.  In  the  last  year,  receipts  per 
performance  increased  by  £300  only.  These  figures  make  the  budgeted  growth  in 
1983/84  over  1982/83  of  18%  and  increase  in  receipts  per  performance  of  £4,700, 
look  optimistic,  particularly  with  present-day  levels  of  inflation. 


Table  10:  RO  receipts  per  performance  1979-1984 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84  Budget 

House  receipts  (£000) 

2222 

2785 

3160 

3691 

4217 

House  performances 

130 

125 

124 

143 

138 

Receipts  per  performance 

17.1 

22.3 

25.5 

25.8 

30.5 

(£000) 

40.  There  is  limited  scope  in  Covent  Garden  for  increasing  box  office  income 
otherwise  than  through  increased  prices.  The  House  has  a fixed  capacity  - which  for 
seats  with  an  uninterupted  view  of  the  stage  is  about  96%  of  the  total.  The  stage  is 
intensively  used,  either  for  rehearsals  during  the  day  or  performances  in  the  evening. 
As  the  Director  of  Finance  puts  it; 

"[More  house  performances]  would  only  be  possible  if  currently  there  were 
some  under-utilised  resources.  Although  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Royal 
Ballet  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Royal  Opera  (but  not  the  SWRB)  could 
perform  more,  the  necessary  rehearsal  and  performance  opportunities  on 
stage  are  not  available.  There  were  543  performance  or  rehearsal  sessions  for 
the  Royal  Opera  and  Royal  Ballet  companies  on  working  days  during  1982/83. 
The  normal  operation  when  there  is  an  evening  performance  is  to  have  a 
morning  rehearsal  or  an  afternoon  matinee.  When  there  is  no  evening  or 
afternoon  performance,  it  is  normally  only  possible  to  schedule  two  rehearsal 
sessions.  Occasionally,  providing  that  consecutive  rehearsals  do  not  make 
undue  demands  on  artists,  three  sessions  are  possible.  In  1982/83  there  were 
283.5  working  days  excluding  the  closed  period  and  visiting  company  seasons 
(counting  Bank  Holidays  as  half  days).  At  100%  efficiency  (the  theoretical 
but  unachievable  goal  of  two  sessions  every  working  day  of  a six-day  week) 
567  sessions  could  have  been  scheduled,  ie  96%  utilisation  was  achieved.  This 
level  cannot  be  improved  upon  significantly."  That  does  not  leave  much  room 
for  manoeuvre.  The  only  options  appear  to  be: 

(1)  Performances  outside  the  Opera  House.  A later  section  of  this  report 
demonstrates  that  touring  opera  is  extremely  expensive  and  would  simply 
increase  the  deficit. 

(2)  More  matinees  - the  Royal  Opera  now  puts  on  three  matinee 
performances  per  season,  and  the  Royal  Ballet  rather  more.  To  do  more 
requires  a release  of  stage  time  during  the  day,  which  means  fewer 
rehearsals.  Fewer  rehearsals,  in  turn,  implies  either  lower  artistic  standards, 
or  lower  runs  of  performances  of  fewer  productions  in  a season.  I have 
already  argued  the  case  for  the  latter  earlier  - the  possibility  of  more 
matinees  as  a consequence  is  one  example  on  the  income  side  of  the 
equation  of  the  benefits  which  could  result;  the  approach  should  also  cut 
costs. 
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(3)  Paid  admission  for  rehearsals.  Friends  of  Covent  Garden  already  are 
entitled  to  attend  dress  rehearsals,  which  for  opera  number  20-25  each  year. 
I understand  that  there  may  be  resistance  to  the  idea  of  opening  the  doors 
to  the  public  for  rehearsals  from  some  of  the  artists,  but  if  this  can  be 
overcome,  I recommend  that  the  pros  and  cons  be  investigated  further. 
Although  direct  income  from  box  office  may  increase  only  marginally,  I see 
considerable  potential  benefits  to  the  Royal  Opera  in  attracting  a wider 
market,  which  will  be  needed  for  longer  runs  of  fewer  operas. 

Private  sponsorship 

^1.  The  ROH  Trust  was  set  up  in  197^,  and  part  of  its  remit  is  to  find  sponsors 
for  opera  and  ballet  productions,  and  to  promote  corporate  membership  of  the  Trust. 
In  Mrs  Bridget  Howard's  report  at  Section  2 Annex  3,  the  work  of  the  Trust  is 
described  in  detail.  Grants  and  donations  exceeded  £1  million  in  1981/82,  although 
only  £400,000  of  that  is  directly  credited  to  the  Royal  Opera  in  the  accounts. 
Provisional  figures  for  1982/83  indicate  sponsorship  income  of  £961,000.  Table  11 
compares  the  results  over  the  two  years: 

Table  11:  Sponsorship  1981/82  and  1982/83:  opera  and  ballet 


Purpose  of  sponsorship 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£000 

£000 

New  productions 

372 

190 

UK  touring  and  Proms 

385 

394 

Overseas  touring 

126 

274 

School  matinees 

53 

50 

Other  ROH  promotions 

40 

50 

Sundry  donations 

35 

3 

1011 

961 

42.  Sponsorship  for  new  productions  is  budgeted  to  increase  to  about  £400,000  in 
1983/84,  which  reflects  the  seven  new  productions  in  the  1983/84  season  compared 
with  only  two  in  1982/83. 

43.  The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Sir  Denis  Forman,  explained  to  the 
scrutiny  team  how  the  relationship  with  sponsors  has  changed  in  line  with  changes  in 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  the  prospects  of  industry  and  commerce.  Some 
years  ago,  some  sponsors  would  be  more  willing  to  provide  donations  without  any 
specific  quid  pro  quo,  but  now  the  relationship  is  more  typically  a commercial  one, 
with  the  sponsor  looking  for,  say,  a promotional  return  which  fits  with  its  own 
marketing  objectives.  There  is  a very  interesting  comparison  with  the  achievements 
of  the  New  York  Met,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  Section  10  Annex  1.  The 
Met,  which  receives  almost  no  public  subsidy,  finances  some  95%  of  its  operating 
deficit  from  private  sponsorship,  compared  with  5-10%  in  the  case  of  the  ROH.  The 
Met  has  encouraged  sponsorship  from  individual  donors,  and  several  thousand  donors 
contribute  small  sums  which  in  total  exceed  the  sum  received  from  corporate 
sponsorship.  America  has  a different  tradition  from  this  country,  which  in  turn  is 
removed  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  private  sponsorship  of  opera  is  much  less 
the  practice  than  in  the  UK. 

44.  The  ACGB  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  recent  results  from  private 
sponsorship  for  the  ROH  have  been  disappointing.  I cannot  say  how  much  scope 
exists  for  increasing  private  sponsorship.  One  must  remember  that  the  ROH 
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Development  Appeal  attracted  some  £7  million  of  private  sponsorship,  which  will 
have  reduced  the  potential  for  other  forms  of  sponsorship  during  the  period  of  the 
Appeal.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  competition  for  sponsors  of  opera  is 
increasing  - for  example,  the  English,  Welsh  and  Scottish  National  Operas  and  Opera 
North  have  joined  together  to  attract  commercial  sponsorship  for  their  subscription 
schemes.  In  such  a climate,  attracting  sponsors  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  role  of 
the  Trust  alone.  Board  members,  marketing  staff,  the  House  Manager  and  others  all 
have  a part  to  play  - and  I have  argued  later  in  this  report  that  sponsorship  activity 
should  be  seen  as  part  of  the  company's  overall  marketing  effort.  In  my  view, 
sponsorship  objectives  and  targets  should  be  set  within  a marketing  plan,  to  be  co- 
ordinated and  monitored  by  the  new  Public  Affairs  Committee,  which  would  provide 
a framework  for  the  work  of  the  Trust  and  the  rest  of  the  House,  and  I recommend 
that  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  should  take  the  initiative  in  this  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Public  subsidy 

45.  It  makes  little  sense  in  reviewing  public  subsidy  to  talk  of  the  Royal  Opera 
deficit  separate  from  the  ROH  deficit  as  a whole.  The  ACGB  grant  is  not  allocated 
between  the  three  operating  companies.  The  accounting  treatment  of  the  Royal 
Opera  makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  real  deficit  attributable  to  opera.  Table  12 
illustrates  the  proportion  of  the  total  ROH  deficit  which  is  shown  against  the  Royal 
Opera  in  the  RO  accounts. 


Table  12:  Deficit  to  be  publicly  subsidised 


1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

Budget  1983/84 
£000 

RO  deficit  to  be  funded 

390 

297 

521 

52 

586 

ROH  overall  deficit 
to  be  funded 

6469 

7531 

9345 

10600 

10971 

46.  Elsewhere  in  this  report,  Mr  Ian  Trumper  reviews  recent  trends  in  ACGB 
subsidy  for  the  ROH  as  a whole  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  years.  Mr  Allen's 
report  at  Section  3 covers  the  funding  of  touring  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet. 
In  this  paragraph,  therefore,  I have  simply  set  out  three  principles  which  in  my  view 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  subsidy  system  of  the  ROH: 

(1)  Subsidy  should  be  targeted,  in  the  sense  that  it  should  cover  agreed 
elements  of  cost.  For  example,  the  principle  could  be  established  that  all 
fixed  costs  of  the  ROH  plus  an  agreed  proportion  of  variable  costs  would  be 
covered  by  public  subsidy  each  year.  It  would  be  necessary  to  agree  upon  a 
definition  of  fixed  costs,  which  in  my  view  would  include  the  salary  costs  of 
essential  staff  such  as  orchestra,  chorus,  stage  staff  etc,  but  not  overtime 
payments  nor  the  cost  of  extra  sessions.  The  proportion  of  variable  costs 
could  be  decided  by  reference  to,  say,  the  number  of  seats  sold  - ie  £x  of 
subsidy  per  ticket  sold.  Such  an  approach  would  acknowledge  the  force  of  the 
argument  that  international  opera  is  an  expensive  art  form  based  upon 
relatively  unavoidable  costs  which  simply  have  to  be  paid  for  if  the  Company 
is  to  survive  and  compete  to  international  standards.  It  would  have  the 
benefit  of  introducing  the  certainty  of  a basic  level  of  subsidy,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  offering  an  incentive  to  the  ROH  to  maximise  ticket  sales.  There 
should  be  no  withdrawal  of  subsidy  if  sales  were  high  and  at  high  prices. 
Such  a result  may  be  the  reward  for  a season  of  popular  operas.  If  that  is 
the  case,  any  "profits"  could  help  to  fund  a subsequent  season  with  a greater 
number  of  more  marginal  or  contemporary  works. 
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(2)  Subsidy  should  be  granted  in  respect  of  a three  year  period.  Not  only 
would  such  an  approach  introduce  an  element  of  certainty  which  is  clearly 
felt  to  be  lacking  at  present,  but  it  would  encourage  the  ROH  toward  better 
planning  habits.  The  Company  would  have  -to  prepare  a three-year  financial 
forecast  as  a basis  for  calculation  of  the  three-year  subsidy  - as  opposed  to 
the  present  one-year  budgets.  Such  a forecast  would  help  to  adjust  the 
balance  between  artistic  and  financial  planning,  which  now  leans  heavily  in 
favour  of  the  former,  in  that  there  would  be  a financial  framework  within 
which  artistic  decisions  on,  say,  which  guest  artists  to  engage,  how  many 
new  productions  to  stage,  and  which  operas  to  perform,  would  be  taken. 

(3)  The  Company's  performance  should  be  reviewed  annually  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  funding  body,  not  in  a loosely  structured  discussion,  but  so  far 
as  possible  against  quantifiable  measures  of  performance  to  be  agreed  in 
advance.  Measures  are  more  easily  defined  for  financial  performance  - eg 
subsidy  per  £ of  revenue;  subsidy  per  seat  sold;  average  net  contribution  of 
the  year's  operas  and  ballets  - than-  for  the  artistic  quality  and  standard  of 
the  works  performed.  In  my  view,  it  is  important  that  subjective  views  of 
standards  should  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  annual  reviews  of  the  Company's 
performance  - yet  standards  cannot  be  ignored  when  the  Company's  pursuit 
of  excellence  must  account  for  a significant  proportion  of  cost,  and  hence  of 
subsidy.  Some  subjectivity  is  unavoidable,  but  I fully  endorse  the  conclusions 
in  Mr  Priestley's  report  on  the  Assessment  of  the  Artistic  Achievement  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House  Co  vent  Garden  Ltd,  where  in  Section  11  paragraph  19 
he  stresses  inter  alia  the  importance  of  the  funding  body  making  known  its 
criteria  of  analysis,  which  should  be  accepted  as  sensible  by  the  company 
under  review;  and  argues  for  an  independent  assessment  of  artistic 
achievement  by  a small  body  invited  to  stand  for  that  purpose.  I do  not 
believe  that  performance  review  of  the  kind  I have  described  runs  any  great 
risk  of  facilitating  political  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  ROH,  a risk 
which  is  feared  by  some  who  have  spoken  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
consider  it  important  that  as  the  recipient  of  some  £10  million  of  public 
subsidy  in  1982/83,  the  ROH  should  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
giving  good  value  for  the  money  it  receives. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  COMPANY 

Introduction 

47.  The  Royal  Opera  employs  122  staff  as  described  in  table  13.  The  Company 
has  grown  by  about  8%  in  complement  from  its  1972  size  of  113.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  company's  staff  are  members  of  the  chorus,  which  has  grown  in  size  by  about 
12%  over  the  period.  The  Company  employs  three  fewer  resident  singers  now  than 
ten  years  ago. 

48.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  I describe  the  functions,  ways  of  working  and 
costs  of  the  main  groups  of  full-time  employees  and  guests,  covering  the  producers, 
resident  singers,  guest  artists  and  supers  and  the  chorus. 
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Table  13:  The  Royal  Opera  Company:  staffing  1972  to  1983 

Number  of  staff 


1972 

1983 

Chorus 

67 

75 

Resident  singers 

18 

15 

Music  staff 

Music  Director 

1 

1: 

Head  of  Music 

1 

1: 

Head  of  Music  Staff 

1 

Chorus  Master 

1 

vacar 

Assistant  Chorus  Master 

1 

1 

Repetiteurs 

11 

10 

Conductors 

2 

2 

Children's  Coach 

1 

Children's  Chaperone 

1 

1 

Management  + Administration 

Artistic  Administrator/ 

1 

1: 

Controller 

Asst  Artistic  Administrator 

— 

1: 

Contracts  Manager 

1 

1 

Opera  Manager 

1 

1: 

Resident  Producers 

3 

3 

Secretaries 

5 

6 

TOTAL 

114 

122 

Sir  Colin  Davis 
Mr  John  Barker 


1:  Mr  Peter  Katona 
1:  Miss  Jenny  Selby 


Producers 

49.  The  producers'  job  consists  of: 

(i)  Assisting  guest  producers  on  new  productions,  or  on  revivals  where  a 
visiting  producer  has  been  commissioned. 


(2)  When  the  original  producer  of  an  opera  does  not  return  for  its  revival, 
acting  in  his  place.  The  revival  may  faithfully  reproduce  the  original,  or  may 
require  some  modification  in  parts  which  did  not  work  so  well  previously. 

(3)  Acting  as  an  original  producer  on  old  productions  - this  is  the  aspect  of 
their  job  which  gives  most  scope  for  flair  and  imagination. 

They  try  to  order  their  work  in  a way  which  broadens  the  experience  of  each 
producer.  For  example,  the  resident  producer  who  assisted  Professor  Gotz  Friedrich 
on  LULU  will  himself  be  able  to  produce  its  revival  if  Professor  Friedrich  does  not 
return  with  it.  He  will  then  be  assisted  by  a staff  producer,  who  in  turn  will  be  in 
a position  to  produce  a later  revival. 

50.  There  are  two  resident  producers  and  two  staff  producers.  They  are  employed 
by  the  Company  on  annual  contracts,  which  accord  with  an  agreement  made  in  June 
1980  between  Equity  and  the  Society  of  West  End  Theatre  and  Theatre  Management 
Association  Limited.  The  Schedule  to  that  agreement,  as  up-dated,  specifies  minimum 
fees  for  resident  and  staff  producers  in  UK  opera  companies;  the  Company  pays 
slightly  more  than  the  minimum  rates. 
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51.  The  cost  of  the  in-house  production  team  over  the  last  five  years  is  shown 
in  table  14. 

Table  14:  Cost  of  in-house  producers  1979/80  to  1982/83 


1979/80 

£000 


1980/81 

£000 


1981/82 

£000 


1982/83 

£000 


35 


39  (5) 


44  (5) 


56  (6) 


Note:  figures  in  brackets  indicate  staff  numbers 

The  budgeted  cost  in  1983/84  for  five  staff  (including  a secretary)  is  £53,000.  The 
cost  to  the  Company  in  my  view  is  not  high  for  a group  which  takes  on  considerable 
responsibility  for  what  appears  on  the  stage  and  for  the  performance  of  guest 
producers.  However  the  producer's  management  (as  opposed  to  his  artistic)  role 
within  the  Company  is  not  well  developed.  He  is  more  akin  to  a director  than  to  a 
producer  in  the  theatre.  He  does  act  as  the  liaison  between  a guest  producer  and 
the  management  of  other  departments  of  the  House;  and  when  acting  as  producer  in 
his  own  right,  he  regards  everything  which  appears  on  the  stage  as  falling  within  his 
management  responsibility  - eg  the  design  of  the  set  on  a revival;  the  costumes;  any 
musicians  who  appear  on  the  stage;  and  (tenuously)  stage  management.  Most 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scrutiny,  he  does  not  have  budgetary 
responsibility  for  a production.  Nor  does  anyone  else. 

52.  No  individual  carries  the  responsibility  for  containing  the  costs  of  a 
production  within  an  agreed  budget.  The  pressures  upon  the  budget  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes  - for  example,  the  designer  of  a new  production  is  late  with  his 
designs;  a guest  conductor  demands  extra  rehearsals  as  Sr.  Sinopoli  did  with  MANON 
LESCAUT;  the  scale  of  the  set  is  so  big  that  extra  stage  time  is  needed;  or  it  is 
decided  to  alter  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  costumes.  At  present,  there  are 
several  decision  makers  in  these  situations.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a guest  producer 
or  conductor  to  seek  Sir  John  Tooley's  agreement  to  a change,  such  as  more 
rehearsal  time;  in  the  difficult  context  of  artistic  temperament  and  the  desire  for 
standards  of  excellence,  Sir  John  Tooley  may  think  it  right  to  accede  to  such  a 
request.  Alternatively,  the  Orchestra  Director  may  agree  to  more  orchestra 
rehearsals;  or  Technical  Management  may  conclude  that  the  only  way  to  handle  a 
set  because  of  its  scale  is  through  overtime  by  stage  staff. 

53.  Sorting  out  the  logistics  of  the  implications  of  these  decisions  is  the  job  of 

the  Joint  Planning  meetings,  as  described  earlier.  One  of  the  resident  producers, 

Mr  Richard  Gregson,  does  attend  these  meetings.  In  reshuffling  available  resources, 
the  Joint  Planning  Meeting  may  take  decisions  which  add  to  the  costs  of  specific 

productions,  depending  upon,  for  example,  the  time  of  day  or  night,  or  weekday  or 

Sunday,  in  which  the  revised  demands  can  be  met. 

54.  It  is  thus  no  surprise  that  accountability  for  cost  overruns  can  be 

misdirected.  Mr  Michael  Thomson,  the  Assistant  Technical  Director  in  charge  of 
stage  staff,  may  find  himself  answering  for  overspending  through  overtime  by  his 
men  which  results  from  decisions  entirely  outside  his  control;  Miss  Linda  Duxbury, 
the  opera  manager  responsible  for  the  scheduling  of  the  chorus,  is  held  to  account 
by  Sir  John  Tooley  for  unbudgeted  extra  chorus  sessions  which  derive  from,  for 
example,  Sr  Sinopoli's  insistence  on  extra  rehearsals. 

55.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  lacking  is  a clear  allocation  of  responsibility  for 
the  costs  of  each  production  to  one  named  person.  The  task  might  have  to  be  shared 
between  two  or  three  people  to  cover  all  the  operas  in  the  programme  at  any  one 
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time,  but  there  should  be  only  one  budget  controller  per  production.  1 will  call  him 
the  "Production  Controller".  He  would  represent  "the  client",  calling  upon  the 
resources  of  the  House  to  mount  a production  within  an  agreed  budget.  The 
supplying  departments  would  retain  the  responsibility  for  delivering  their  services  in 
a cost  effective  way  - the  Production  Controller  would  represent  an  internal 
pressure  on  them  to  keep  down  costs,  and  in  some  instances,  for  example  Wardrobes, 
may  decide  to  commission  work  from  private  contractors,  or  hire  costumes,  if 
internal  costs  appeared  too  high.  Of  course,  the  pressures  on  the  budget  will  still  be 
there  as  before;  a guest  star  will  still  seek,  and  for  good  reasons  will  often  still 
receive,  top  management  approval  to  change  the  rehearsal  schedule.  A Production 
Controller  would  then  provide  a focus  for  the  financial  implications  of  such 
decisions,  which  is  lacking  at  present;  and  a counter-balance  to  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  artistic  decisions  can  be  taken  when  done  so  piecemeal,  and  extra  costs 
accumulated.  His  presence  would  stimulate  that  creative  tension  between  artistic 

freedom  and  commercial  restraint  which  Sir  Denis  Forman  described  to  members  of 
the  scrutiny  team  as  essential  to  achieving  the  best  results  in  the  comparable  world 
of  television. 

56.  My  reason  for  discussing  the  budgetary  issue  at  length  in  this  Section  of  the 
report  is  that  the  role  of  Production  Controller  would  combine  well  with  the  duties 
of  the  resident  producers.  The  role  is  the  sensitive  one  of  marrying  the  artistic 

needs  of  a production  with  the  financial  realities  of  life  in  the  company.  It  requires 
a mixture  of  artistic  appreciation  and  hard-headed  commercial  sense.  Such  a 
combination  of  talents  is  more  likely  to  grow  within  the  Producers  department, 
because  that  department  has  had  to  take  an  across-the-board  view  applying  the 
resources  of  the  House  to  the  needs  of  a production.  That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  a Production  Controller  need  have  been  a producer.  There  are  others  in  the 
Company  with  greater  general  experience  of  how  the  Company  functions  than  the 
producers.  Relocating  such  a person  into  the  Producers  department  may  be  the  best 
way  of  developing  the  combination  of  talents  required. 

37.  Elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  case  has  been  put  for  treating  the  three  ROH 

companies  as  separate  management  units,  each  with  its  own  Chief  Executive,  and 
each  operating  within  a clearly  defined  budget,  consisting  of  both  direct  and 

allocated  costs.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  will  be  important  for  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Royal  Opera  company  clearly  to  delegate  responsibility  for 

budgetary  control.  I recommend  that  he  appoints  Production  Controllers  with  full 
budgetary  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  opera  productions.  Decisions  to  exceed 
budgets  should  only  be  taken  with  their  agreement,  or  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  In  my  view  the  costs  should  be  as  near  as  possible  the  full  costs, 
ie  costs  which  reflect  an  agreed  number  of  orchestra  and  chorus  rehearsals;  an 
agreed  level  of  technical  stage  activity  in  building  and  striking  sets;  an  agreed  cost 
of  production  departments  in  making  or  repairing  and  clearing  costumes  and  props; 
and  so  on.  Obviously,  there  will  remain  some  general  theatre  expenses  and  overheads 
which  it  would  not  make  sense  to  allocate  to  individual  productions.  However  this 
represents  a dramatically  fuller  allocation  of  costs  than  is  the  practice  now,  when 
only  marginal  costs  are  allocated  to  new  productions  or  revivals.  It  will  take  time  to 
sort  out  the  mechanics;  but  the  benefits  of  tighter  budgetary  control  and  clearer 
accountability  should,  I believe,  repay  the  effort. 

Resident  singers 

38.  There  are  now  13  resident  singers  with  the  company.  In  1939,  there  were  38. 
There  are  two  basic  forms  of  contract.  About  half  the  singers,  including  for  example 
Mr  John  Dobson,  are  contracted  annually  to  sing  30  performances  per  season.  Acting 
as  cover  for  another  singer  counts  as  one-third  of  a performance.  There  is  no 
reduction  in  basic  salary  if  these  singers  sing  less  than  30  performances.  The  second 
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group,  including  for  example  Mr  Gwynne  Howell,  are  contracted  annually  to  sing  in 
specific  roles  throughout  the  coming  season.  Their  salaries  are  based  on  the  fees 
which  would  have  been  payable  to  freelance  artists  for  the  planned  performances, 
divided  by  52  and  paid  weekly.  Their  annual  earnings  are  variable  from  one  year  to 
the  next;  and  if  they  fail  to  sing  in  all  the  planned  performances,  an  appropriate 
proportion  of  salary  is  deducted.  In  the  case  of  the  first  group,  the  Company  has 
greater  management  flexibility  in  that  singers  can  be  asked  to  sing  roles  or  cover  at 
fairly  short  notice  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  season.  The  second  group  have 
greater  independence,  which  allows  them  to  sing  in  other  European  houses  as  if  they 
were  freelance,  but  they  have  acknowledged  a basic  loyalty  to  the  Company  which 
benefits  themselves  in  providing  a flow  of  work,  and  the  Company  in  offering  a pool 
of  international  principal  singers  on  which  to  draw. 

59.  The  resident  singers  employed  by  the  Royal  Opera  over  the  last  five  years 
are  listed  below,  with  a note  of  the  performances  each  has  sung,  performances 
covered,  and  the  equivalent  total  for  contractual  purposes  for  those  artists  not  on 
performance  based  contracts. 


Seasons 


Name 

Performances 

7S/79 

79/80 

80/81 

81/82 

82/83 

Elizabeth  Bainbridge 

Sung 

(s) 

29 

40 

45 

24 

20 

(mezzo-soprano) 

covered 

(c) 

25 

17 

35 

28 

38 

equivalent  total 

(et) 

37 

46 

57 

33 

33 

Phyllis  Cannon 

(s) 

32 

40 

24 

(mezzo-soprano) 

(c) 

11 

30 

30 

(et) 

36 

50 

34 

Paul  Crook 

is) 

21 

37 

32 

32 

33 

(tenor) 

(c) 

28 

48 

29 

19 

11 

(et) 

30 

53 

42 

38 

37 

Oohn  Dobson 

(s) 

43 

37 

50 

54 

91 

(tenor) 

(c) 

30 

46 

49 

12 

32 

(et) 

53 

52 

66 

58 

102 

Roderick  Earle 

(s) 

53 

66 

(bass) 

(c) 

31 

40 

(et) 

63 

79 

Matthew  Best 

(s) 

35 

41 

47 

(bass) 

(c) 

27 

39 

31 

(et) 

44 

54 

57 

Eric  Garrett 

(s) 

16 

20 

15 

20 

10 

(bass) 

(c) 

11 

34 

30 

27 

18 

(et) 

20 

31 

25 

29 

16 

Francis  Egerton 

(s) 

36 

26 

14 

12 

26 

(tenor) 

(c) 

24 

0 

5 

0 

27 

Robin  Leggate 

(s) 

23 

52 

34 

17 

44 

(tenor) 

(c) 

24 

17 

19 

0 

19 

Philip  Gelling 

(s) 

30 

42 

41 

15 

(baritone) 

(c) 

71 

42 

22 
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Gwynne  Howell 

(s) 

33 

37 

28 

60 

43 

(bass) 

(c) 

6 

- 

- 

- 

Yvonne  Kenny 

(s) 

14 

17 

21 

13 

9 

(soprano) 

(c) 

11 

15 

9 

6 

18 

Diana  Montague 

(s) 

11 

26 

26 

14 

21 

(mezzo  soprano)  ' 

(c) 

23 

8 

29 

4 

5 

Jonathan  Summers 

(s) 

39 

58 

21 

40 

21 

(baritone) 

(c) 

21 

12 

25 

37 

12 

Elaine  Mary  Hall 

(s) 

5 

28 

22 

10 

(soprano) 

(c) 

33 

20 

35 

9 

Claire  Powell 

(s) 

32 

14 

11 

(mezzo  soprano) 

(c) 

25 

24 

7 

Patricia  Payne 

(s) 

29 

12 

29 

(mezzo  soprano) 

(c) 

15 

14 

14 

Lawrence  Dale 

(s) 

12 

(tenor) 

(c) 

19 

Maldwyn  Davies 

(s) 

20 

31 

(tenor) 

(c) 

28 

32 

Alberto  Remedios 

(s) 

8 

6 

14 

(tenor) 

(c) 

16 

32 

7 

Robert  Lloyd 

(s) 

21 

57 

26 

(bass) 

(c) 

12 

27 

7 

Forbes  Robinson 

(s) 

9 

22 

6 

16 

(bass) 

(c) 

5 

8 

- 

60.  The  seven  singers  now  with  the  company  on  non-deductible  contracts  should 

sing  the  equivalent  of  350  performances  per  season  if  their  appearances  and  covers 
are  in  total  to  match  the  basis  on  which  their  contracts  are  drawn  (ie  equivalent  of 
50  performances  each).  As  a group,  in  1981/82  they  accumulated  325  equivalent 
performances,  and  in  1982/83  358  equivalent  performances.  There  are  marked 

differences  in  levels  of  activity  as  between  different  singers  in  the  group,  but  this  is 
unavoidable.  The  operas  in  each  season's  programme  offer  different  singing  roles 
from  year  to  year,  both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  parts  available  for  contract 
singers,  and  the  voices  required.  Furthermore,  numbers  do  not  tell  the  full  story;  one 
cannot  tell  from  the  figures  how  big  the  roles  sung  and  covered  are,  an  important 
point  in  attempting  to  judge  the  contribution  to  the  company  of  each  artist;  and 
singers  may  have  periods  off  salary. 

61.  With  these  reservations  in  mind,  table  15  presents  the  statistics  of 
performances  sung  and  covered  by  the  contract  singers  since  1978/79. 
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Table  15:  Resident  singer  performances  1978/79  to  1982/83  (seasons) 


1987/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Performances  sung 

329 

531 

532 

535 

484 

Performances  covered 

268 

354 

463 

335 

288 

% covers  to  total 

81% 

67% 

87% 

63% 

59% 

Total  performances  sung  remained  at  a steady  level  in  seasons  1979/80  to  1981/82, 
before  a fall  in  1982/83.  Table  16  relates  these  figures  to  the  average  number  of 
artists  under  contract  each  season,  and  shows  that  each  singer  on  average  sung  more 
times  in  1981/82  than  1980/81,  and  more  again  in  1982/83,  although  still  less  than 
the  peak  year  of  1979/80. 

Table  16:  Performances/covers  per  singer  1978/79  to  1982/83  (seasons) 

1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 

Average  performances  per  singer  23  33  25  28  32 

Average  covers  per  singer  19  22  22  18  19 

62.  The  figures  also  illustrate  how  much  of  each  singer's  time  is  devoted  to 
covering  other  singers.  The  level  per  singer  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the 
five  seasons,  although  it  fell  in  1982/83  in  total.  The  Company's  practice  of  covering 
singers  is  more  extensive  than  is  the  case  with  the  leading  European  houses.  It  has 
the  obvious  advantage  of  providing  an  insurance  policy  should  the  principal  fall  ill;  it 
has  the  added  advantage  of  helping  the  covering  singer  to  learn  new  roles  and  widen 
his  or  her  repertoire.  However,  it  does  present  one  opportunity  for  reducing  costs,  at 
the  risk  that,  at  the  extreme,  a performance  may  have  to  be  cancelled  if  a 
principal  falls  ill  and  no  replacement  can  be  found  in  time.  In  the  recent  revival  of 
CARMELITES,  for  example,  some  15  singers  had  covers,  but  none  was  actually  used. 
I acknowledge  that  the  number  of  covers  is  dependent  on  such  factors  as  the  range 
of  work,  its  familiarity  to  the  company,  and  the  languages  involved;  but  the 
rationale  behind  the  use  of  covers  to  this  extent  seems  to  me  to  bear  further 
investigation,  and  I recommend  that  the  management  of  the  Company  should  examine 
the  position  further  to  see  if  savings  could  be  made.  The  examination  should  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  on  some  occasions,  guest  artists  too  are  employed  to  cover 
principal  singers.  It  should  also  consider  the  effect  on  the  use  of  covers  of  my 
proposal  elsewhere  to  put  on  longer  runs  of  popular  operas. 

63.  The  cost  of  the  resident  singers  is  shown  in  table  17. 


Table  17:  Cost  of  resident  singers  1979/80  to  1983/8^ 


1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

1983/84  budget 
£000 

Total  cost 

161 

233 

262 

252 

243 

Cost  per  singer 

10.7 

12.2 

13.1 

14.8 

16.2 

Costs  per  singer  have  grown  by  38%  in  the  period  1979/80  to  1982/83,  a rate  which 
compares  favourably  with  the  growth  in  AEI  for  the  period  of  ^5A%,  In  considering 
the  options  for  reducing  costs,  the  Director  of  Finance,  Mr  Adrian  Doran  considered 
the  alternative  to  employing  resident  singers: 
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"The  total  expenditure  in  1982/83  was  £252,000,  ie  £1,760  per  performance. 
This  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  engaging  free-lance  artists  for  the  same  parts. 
Further  the  House  principals  undertake  the  valuable  role  of  providing  "cover" 
for  other  principals.  There  would  be  no  saving  by  replacement  of  the 
company  principals  by  guests.  The  level  of  employment  of  each  individual 
contract  principal  is  under  continuous  annual  review  and  contracts  are  not 
reviewed  if  the  expected  level  of  work  is  too  low". 

The  £1760  per  performance  of  opera  would  cover,  of  course,  several  resident  singers 
- it  is  not  meant  as  the  fee  per  singer.  Mr  Doran  has  supplied  other  information 
which  amplifies  the  comparison  of  fees  between  resident  singers  and  guests,  as 
summarised  in  table  18. 


Table  18:  Average  fees  per  performance  1977/78  to  1981/82 


1977/78 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

Average  guest  fee  per  performance 

£1207 

£1102 

£1333 

£1427 

£1507 

Average  resident  singer  fee  per 
performance 

£ 199 

£ 294 

£ 331 

£ 565 

£ 443 

The  figures  are  approximate,  but  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  the 
average  cost  to  the  Company  of  resident  singers  as  opposed  to  guests. 

64.  I conclude  that  there  are  financial  as  well  as  artistic  advantages  to  the 
Company  in  employing  resident  singers,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  those  singers  on 
a non-performance  based  contract,  the  Company  can  use  them  for  the  50 
performances  (or  equivalent)  for  which  they  are  contracted.  I recommend  that  the 
level  of  current  use  of  covers  be  investigated  to  determine  whether  the  insurance 
policy  they  provide  and  their  singer  training  benefits  are  worth  the  cost. 

Guest  artists 

65.  The  Company's  recent  restatement  of  opera  policy  includes  the  following 
sentence:  "To  cast  the  operas  we  perform  at  the  standards  to  which  we  aspire  we 
draw  on  the  best  available  international  artists;  we  believe  that  the  British  opera 
public  expects  and  wants  to  see  and  hear,  at  Covent  Garden  the  international  artists 
- singers  and  conductors  - who  have  established  recognised  eminence  in  the  world  of 
opera". 

66.  To  pursue  this  policy  is  costly  in  terms  of  fees,  as  table  19  illustrates.  The 
costs  shown  are  the  costs  of  ail  guest  singers  and  conductors.  They  are  not  ail 
international  'stars'  such  as  Sr  Placido  Domingo,  Dame  Kiri  te  Kanawa  and 
Sr  Claudio  Abbado  - guest  fees  can  range  from  £100  to  as  high  as  £6,000  per 
performance. 


Table  19:  Cost  of  guest  artists  1979/80-1983/84 


1979/80  1980/81  1981/82 

£000  £000  £000 


1982/83  Budget  1983/84 
£000  £000 


Cost  of  guest  artists 
% of  RO  costs 


1306  1462  1401 

46%  31%  28% 


1846 

47% 


1972 

36% 


67.  Star  status  would  normally  attract  fees  of  £3000  plus  per  performance. 
Performances  with  singers  or  conductors  classed  as  stars  are  priced  high  at  the  box 
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office.  It  is  possible  to  approximate  the  proportion  of  each  season's  performances 
over  recent  years  in  which  star  performances  appeared  by  reference  to  the  schedule 
of  ticket  prices  which  applied  - schedules  S,  S+,  and  S*  (old  schedules  D,  E and  F) 
would  be  used  only  when  a star  cast  was  present.  Table  20  suggests  that  'stars' 
perform  in  approximately  one  third  of  all  performances  in  a typical  season  at 
Covent  Garden. 

Table  20:  Performances  at  higher  price  schedules 

1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 

No  of  performances  37  51  44  52 

% total  opera  30%  42%  32%  36% 

performances 

68.  The  average  guest  fee  per  performance  grew  from  £1,100  in  1978/79  to 
£1,500  in  1981/82,  a growth  of  36%  over  the  period,  which  suggests  that  although 
the  cost  of  fees  to  the  Company  in  total  is  high,  it  is  not  escalating  beyond  the 
inflation  rate. 

69.  What  are  the  options  for  reducing  the  cost  of  guest  fees? 

(1)  Employ  fewer  guests.  The  implication  is  that  the  Company  would  need 
to  build  up  its  strength  of  resident  principal  singers  to  compensate.  This 
could  be  attractive  financially,  but  the  problem  is  one  of  attracting  a 
resident  company  of  sufficient  strength  and  quality.  The  number  of  resident 
singers  in  the  company  has  fallen  from  38  to  15  over  the  past  25  years,  and 
the  problem  of  persuading  artists  with  international  talent  to  place  the 
potentially  lucrative  and  increasing  opportunities  of  the  European  opera 
circuit  second  to  a restricting  contract  with  the  Royal  Opera  is  great. 

(2)  Pay  smaller  fees  to  the  stars.  Leading  singers  and  conductors  are  few, 
and  are  in  demand.  They  can  command  the  market  rate.  The  market,  in  the 
sense  of  the  world's  leading  opera  houses,  is  a competitive  one  - attempts  in 
the  past  to  operate  as  a cartel  to  keep  down  fees  have  always  failed  when 
one  or  other  international  house  has  broken  ranks,  or  a lower  rated  house  has 
offered  high  fees  to  attract  the  stars  to  a one-off  festival.  The  Royal  Opera 
already  takes  advantage  to  some  extent  of  the  stars'  general  liking  for 
Covent  Garden  by  paying  lower  fees  than  other  international  houses  such  as 
La  Scala  and  Vienna  Staatsoper.  A singer's  professional  life  at  the  top  can 
be  short,  and  they,  and  their  agents,  are  understandably  keen  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  for  financial  security.  Although  £5,000  per 
performance  seems  high  in  isolation,  it  is  not  so  great  when  compared  with 
the  rewards  of  some  pop  singers,  sportsmen  and  other  performers  in  the 
entertainment  business. 

(3)  Employ  fewer  stars.  I have  shown  that  stars  appear  in  about  one-third 
of  opera  performances  at  Covent  Garden  - that  is  about  45-50  performances 
each  season.  Assuming  star  fees  of,  say,  £15,000  per  performance,  maximum 
potential  cost  savings  of  about  £700,000  would  result  from  cancelling  all  star 
performances,  less  the  cost  of  lesser  known  singers  to  fill  the  parts.  There 
would  be,  however,  other  consequences.  First,  box  office  income  would 
almost  certainly  fall.  Audiences  are  prepared  to  pay  high  prices  to  see  the 
stars  - but  there  is  already  price  resistance  at  Covent  Garden  when  the  stars 
are  not  performing.  I cannot  say  whether  the  loss  of  the  box  office  income 
would  be  compensated  by  savings  in  star  fees  if  lesser  known  singers  were 
substituted.  However,  the  Director  of  Finance,  Mr  Adrian  Doran,  has  sought 
to  demonstrate  that: 
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"higher  cost  casts  nearly  always  generate  extra  revenue  to  cover  the  extra 
fees,  and  sometimes  produce  a surplus". 

In  other  words,  the  stars  pay  for  themselves.  Mr  Doran's  argument  is  reproduced 
below: 


The  following  table  compares  the  net  returns  per  performance  to  the  House  of 
recent  operas  with  alternative  casts. 


Opera 

Season 

Schedule 

House 

Guest 

Net 

receipts 

fees 

Contributions 

£ 

% 

% 

£ 

Ballo 

76/77 

C 

8900 

88 

8600 

300 

78/79 

C 

15400 

94 

6800 

8600 

80/81 

s+ 

28800 

96 

11500 

17300 

Boheme 

76/77 

B 

9800 

96 

4800 

5000 

78/79 

C 

15500 

95 

5900 

9800 

79/80  i 

S 

21200 

91 

11400 

9500 

79/80  ii 

C 

14900 

95 

7300 

7500 

81/82 

c 

22200 

93 

8500* 

13700 

Cosi 

76/77 

B 

9400 

92 

2800 

6600 

78/79 

B 

11800 

87 

7200 

4600 

79/80 

S 

21000 

91 

15900 

5100 

80/81 

C 

20700 

92 

11000 

9700 

Onegin 

78/79 

C 

14800 

91 

9100 

5700 

79/80 

C 

15000 

86 

5400 

9600 

81/82 

C 

19200 

79 

10000* 

9200 

Otello 

76/77 

C 

11000 

92 

9500 

1500 

77/78 

C 

12600 

95 

6900 

5700 

79/80 

S 

21800 

94 

16800 

5000 

80/81 

S 

25400 

91 

11700 

13700 

Tosca 

76/77 

C 

11500 

97 

6900 

4600 

77/78 

S 

17400 

94 

7300 

10100 

81/82 

S 

29500 

96 

13400 

16100 

The  extra 

expense  of 

casting  to  S 

or  S+  price 

levels 

for  BALLO, 

OTELLO  (1980/J 

and  TOSCA  was  more  than  adequately  rewarded  by  increased  House  receipts.  In  the 
case  of  ONEGIN  and  the  1978/79  OTELLO,  the  House  receipts  did  not  quite 
compensate  for  the  cost,  and  in  the  remainder,  the  extra  cost  was  balanced  out.  On 
balance,  the  table  shows  that  higher  cost  casts  nearly  always  generate  extra  revenue 
to  cover  the  extra  fees,  and  sometimes  produce  a surplus.  Within  existing  artistic 
policy,  there  is  no  financial  advantage  in  casting  as  low  (financially)  as  possible.  No 
evaluation  has  been  made  as  to  whether  this  conclusion  would  hold  up  with  changed 
artistic  policy  (eg  casting  AIDA  with  competent  but  relatively  unknown  singers)." 

70.  The  second  major  consequence  would  be  a danger  of  this  country  losing  an 
intenational  opera  house.  If  the  Royal  Opera  lost  the  stars,  it  would  surrender  the 
feature  which  most  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  regional  opera  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  would  raise  the  issue  of  the  continuing  need  for  two  opera 
companies  in  London,  an  issue  which  in  my  view  is  now  resolved  by  the  argument 
that  international  opera  as  performed  at  Covent  Garden  is  a completely  different 
product  from  the  high  quality  English  language  opera  shown  by  the  English  National 
Opera  company  at  the  Coliseum.  Thirdly,  the  Royal  Opera  would  risk  the  loss  of 
potential  rewards  from  video  and  television.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
stars  on  film  which  attracts  these  media. 


*Fees  after  deducting  compensation  for  cancelled  performances. 
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71.  I conclude  that  there  is  little  or  no  scope  for  savings  in  the  cost  of  guest 
artists'  fees  without  fundamental  changes  to  the  character  of  Covent  Garden, 
changes  which  would  destroy  the  Royal  Opera  as  an  international  opera  company. 

Supers 


72.  In  1982/83,  the  Royal  Opera  spent  £341,000  on  extra  chorus,  actors,  opera 
ballet  dancers  and  child  performers,  collectively  known  as  'supers'.  Table  21  traces 
the  costs  of  these  supers  since  1979/80.  Costs  grew  68%  between  1979/80  and 
1982/83,  ahead  of  inflation  (AEI  = 43.4%).  A further  52%  growth  is  budgeted  for 
1983/84,  bringing  total  costs  to  slightly  over  £7  million,  and  total  growth  since 
1979/80,  to  155%. 


Table  21:  Costs  of  supers  1979/80  TO  1983/84 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84  Budget 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Extra  chorus 

62 

99 

143 

107 

172 

Actors 

91 

103 

88 

158 

230 

Opera  ballet 

36 

33 

89 

58 

104 

Children 

14 

12 

6 

18 

12 

TOTAL 

203 

247 

326 

341 

518 

73.  Three  factors  determine  the  annual  cost  of  supers: 

(1)  The  choice  of  operas  for  the  season.  Table  22  describes  the  number  and 
type  of  supers  required  for  the  operas  to  be  performed  in  the  1983/84 
financial  year.  It  is  clear  that  big  operas  such  as  BORIS  GODUNOV  and  DIE 
MEISTERSINGER  add  significantly  to  the  annual  cost  of  supers  - three 
operas,  namely  the  two  just  mentioned  plus  DON  CARLOS,  will  account  for 
30%  of  the  total  number  of  supers  required  for  the  24  operas  to  be 
performed  in  the  year. 

(2)  The  producer's  artistic  discretion.  To  some  extent,  the  work  itself 
determines  the  number  of  supers  - but  there  is  some  licence.  The  size  of  a 
crowd  and  the  extra  sound  of  the  chorus  are  factors  which  undoubtedly 
influence  the  spectacle  and  quality  of  a performance  - but  they  are  factors 
which  present  some  scope  for  financial  savings  if  it  is  a case  of  cutting 
one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth. 

(3)  Rates  of  pay.  These  are  negotiated  with  Equity,  and  the  Company  has 
little  room  for  manoeuvre.  In  1983/84,  budgeted  rates  are  £28  per  session  for 
extra  chorus;  and  for  actors  and  dancers,  £13  per  session  or  £80  per  week. 
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Table  22:  Supers  for  opera  programme  1983/8^ 


Opera 

Extra 

chorus 

Actors 

Ballet 

dancers 

Total 

1. 

DON  CARLOS 

29 

37 

15 

81 

2. 

DON  PASQUALE 

- 

2 

2 

3. 

CARMELITES 

23 

20 

43 

4. 

MANON  LESCAUT 

30 

30 

5. 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

52 

24 

10 

86 

6. 

DON  GIOVANNI 

- 

4 

14 

18 

7. 

FAUST 

14 

15 

18 

47 

8. 

FIDELIO 

40 

4 

44 

9. 

MACBETH 

45 

1 

8 

54 

10. 

TAVERNER 

20 

21 

41 

11. 

IL  TROVATORE 

— 

16 

16 

12. 

LULU 

28 

28 

13. 

L'ENFANT  ROS5IGNOL 

36 

— 

_ 

36 

14. 

CLEMENZA 

28 

28 

15. 

WERTHER 

— 

18 

18 

16. 

BORIS  GODUNOV 

36 

59 

18 

113 

17. 

OTELLO 

14 

16 

14 

44 

18. 

ESCLARMONDE 

— 

33 

18 

51 

19. 

FLEDERMAUS 

26 

14 

40 

20. 

WOZZECK 

7 

7 

21. 

LA  BOHEME 

5 

_ 

5 

22. 

CHENIER 

- 

12 

14 

26 

23. 

PETER  GRIMES 

8 

mm 

8 

24. 

CAPULETTI 

- 

25 

25 

74.  The  direct  costs  of  supers  has  increased  significantly  in  the  1983/84  budget. 
Furthermore,  the  direct  costs  do  not  reflect  the  hidden  costs  to  the  Company  of 
having  an  additional  900  people  or  so  in  the  House  through  the  year  - all  of  whom 
need  to  be  fitted  with  costumes,  rehearsed,  accommodated  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
children,  chaperoned.  By  a more  careful  choice  of  programme,  and  tighter  budgetary 
control  of  artistic  discretion*,  it  should  be  possible  to  avoid  jumps  in  the  cost  of 
supers  to  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  1983/84.  On  the  other  hand,  supers  will 
always  be  required;  for  example,  it  would  not  make  economic  sense  to  employ  a 
resident  chorus  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  biggest  operas,  but 
otherwise  surplus  to  the  needs  of  more  typically  sized  operas.  I conclude  that  there 
appears  to  be  scope  for  only  marginal  savings,  but  they  are  savings  which  can  be 
achieved  more  easily  than  is  possible  in  respect  of  many  of  the  Company's  so-called 
fixed  costs,  and  savings  which  the  Company  should  insist  upon  in  its  present 
financial  difficulties,  through  better  planning  and  tighter  budgetary  control.  I 
recommend  that  the  Company  directs  some  attention  toward  reducing  the  cost  of 
supers. 

The  chorus 

73.  Members  of  the  chorus  at  Covent  Garden  told  me  that,  in  their  view,  the 
Royal  Opera  chorus  represents  the  top  of  their  professional  ladder  in  the  UK.  In 
contrast,  within  the  Company,  the  chorus  is  generally  regarded  as  the  foot  of  the 
artistic  hierarchy.  Very  few  members  of  the  chorus  go  on  to  make  a successful 
career  as  soloists.  Unlike  the  corps  de  ballet,  the  chorus  is  not  regarded  as  a 


*Note:  The  General  Director,  ROH,  observes  that  tight  control  is  already  applied. 
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training  ground  for  soio  artists  of  the  future.  The  average  age  of  the  chorus  is  ^5. 
Many  of  its  members  have  been  with  the  Company  for  years.  Like  the  majority  of 
the  staff  of  the  ROH,  they  show  tremendous  loyalty  and  a willingness  to  pull  out  all 
the  stops  to  ensure  that  the  show  goes  on  on  the  night. 

76.  The  chorus  numbers  75,  consisting  of  38  men  and  37  ladies.  They  are 
employed  under  a contract  which  accords  with  the  Esher  Standard  Contract  as 
extended  by  the  Opera  House  Chorus  Agreement.  They  are  contracted  annually  for  a 
period  of  48  weeks  plus  four  weeks  holiday  between  seasons.  Although  technically 
contracts  could  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  each  year  by  simply  not  renewing  them, 
in  practice  the  Company  treats  them  as  if  they  confer  permanent  employment.  Each 
member  of  the  chorus  is  required  to  work  a maximum  of  nine  sessions  per  week  plus 
one  extra  session  at  management’s  request.  Further  extra  sessions  are  voluntary. 
Each  rehearsal  session  is  up  to  three  hours  maximum,  and  each  performance  session 
three  and  three-quarter  hours,  running  from  30  minutes  before  curtain  up.  Overtime 
is  paid  if  a session  lasts  longer. 

77.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  working  week  is  like  for  the  chorus,  I have 
prepared  the  following  weekly  timetable  based  on  events  in  March  1983. 


Monday: 

10  30  to  1 30 

All  chorus.  Stage  piano  for  MAGIC  FLUTE. 
[NB:  Although  the  full  chorus  was  required, 
in  practice  the  ladies  were  not  called  until 
11  30.  They  were  in  attendance,  however, 
and  were  paid  for  a full  session.] 

2 30  to  5 30 

Music  call  for  DON  CARLOS  - full  chorus. 

Tuesday: 

10  30  to  12  30 

Music  call  for  DON  CARLOS  - full  chorus. 

12  30  to  1 30 

MAGIC  FLUTE  rehearsal  on  stage. 

6 30 

CARMEN  performance. 

Wednesday: 

10  30  to  1 30 

MAGIC  FLUTE  with  orchestra  and  singers  on 
stage  [NB:  Ladies  not  called  until  11  15am, 
but  in  attendance]. 

2 30  to  5 30 

DON  CARLOS  Music  call. 

Thursday: 

10  30  to  1 30 

MAGIC  FLUTE  rehearsal  with  orchestra. 

2 30  to  5 30 

DON  CARLOS  production  in  rehearsal  room. 

Friday: 

10  30  to  2 30 

MAGIC  FLUTE  dress  rehearsal. 

Saturday: 

7 00 

CARMEN  performance. 

week  consisted 

of  ten  working 

sessions,  including  two  evening  performances. 

78.  It  is  a feature  of  life  for  all  artists  in  the  Royal  Opera,  illustrated  in  the 
above  schedule,  that  there  is  a constant  variety  of  work,  packed  intensively  into  the 
working  week.  For  the  artist,  it  demands  the  professional  ability  to  switch  quickly 
from  one  opera  to  another;  and  in  the  case  of  the  chorus,  a willingness  to  respond 
to  a working  pattern  which  is  unpredictable  from  one  week  to  the  next,  and  which 
complicates  the  organisation  of  domestic  and  social  activity  outside  work.  It  is  not 
until  weekly  call  sheets  are  issued  on  the  previous  Friday  that  a member  of  the 
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chorus  knows  his  or  her  timetable  for  the  following  week.  It  is  true  that  some 
guidelines  are  available  in  advance  to  ease  the  problem.  For  instance,  it  is  a rule 
that  the  chorus  will  be  free  on  the  afternoon  before  an  evening  performance  - 
although  this  is  not  a great  comfort  to  those  who  live  more  than  one  hour’s 
travelling  time  from  Covent  Garden,  and  consequently  find  it  pointless  to  return 
home  at  the  end  of  the  morning  session.  Furthermore,  the  Company  undertakes  to 
inform  the  chorus  by  the  end  of  September  of  the  schedule  of  all  performances  for 
the  coming  season,  ail  Saturday  morning  sessions  for  the  season,  and  all  evening 
rehearsals  when  the  chorus  will  be  required. 

79.  Chorus  members  receive  a basic  weekly  wage  for  nine  sessions  work.  The 
tenth  session,  which  in  practice  is  almost  always  required,  is  paid  at  a sixth  of  the 
weekly  wage.  Extra  sessions  are  paid  at  a sixth  of  the  weekly  wage,  or  a fifth  of 
the  weekly  wage  on  Sunday.  Overtime  rates  are  one  and  a half  times  the  basic,  and 
twice  the  basic  after  11  15pm  and  on  Sundays. 

80.  The  basic  costs  of  the  chorus,  and  the  costs  of  extra  sessions  and  overtime, 
are  shown  in  table  23. 

Table  23:  Costs  of  the  chorus  1979/80  to  1983/8^^ 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget  1983/8^1 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Basic  cost* 

431 

530 

573 

624 

661 

Extra  sessions 
and  overtime 

63 

65 

77 

76 

184 

TOTAL 

494 

595 

650 

700 

845 

On  average,  each  of  the  75  members  of  the  chorus  cost  the  company  about  £8,300 
in  1982/83,  plus  extra  sessions  and  overtime  of  around  £1,000  each.  The  cost  of 
extra  sessions  and  overtime  remained  fairly  constant  up  to  1982/83,  at  around  12- 
13%  of  basic  costs  - this  represents  about  30  extra  sessions  over  the  basic  ^32  per 
annum,  and  80-100  hours  of  overtime  for  each  member  of  the  chorus  on  average. 
Basic  costs  grew  by  ^^5%  between  1979/80  and  1982/83,  which  is  almost  exactly 
equivalent  to  growth  in  AEI  over  the  period. 

81.  Basic  costs  in  1983/84  are  budgeted  at  £661,000,  a growth  of  6%  on  1982/83. 
Costs  of  overtime  and  extra  sessions  are  set  to  increase  by  142%  to  £184,000,  when 
they  will  represent  27%  of  basic  costs.  The  reason  can  be  found  in  the  opera 
programme  in  1983/84.  ’Big'  operas,  and  operas  not  performed  for  some  time,  eg 
TAVERNER  and  CARMELITES,  which  most  in  the  chorus  will  not  have  sung  before, 
require  extra  rehearsals  and  music  calls;  DON  CARLOS  was  performed  in  French  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  chorus  had  to  relearn  their  parts  in  the  French  language. 

82.  What  are  the  options  for  reducing  the  costs  of  the  chorus? 

(1)  Discontinue  a permanent  chorus  completely,  and  employ  an  outside 
chorus  as  required.  The  Director  of  Finance  has  considered  this  option: 
"There  is  no  agreed  rate  for  employing  an  outside  chorus,  but  if  it  were 
employed  on  the  rates  negotiated  for  the  Extra  Chorus,  for  which  there  is 
one  precedent,  it  would  increase  the  costs  per  session  by  50%."  This  can  be 
confirmed.  Extra  chorus  are  hired,  at  £28  per  session,  which  is  a session  cost 


*Includes  National  Insurance  and  superannuation. 
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for  75  chorus ' of  £2,100.  Over  a basic  432  session  year,  costs  would  be 
£907,200,  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  resident  chorus  in  1982/83  of 
£624,000.  The  Director  of  Finance  goes  on,  "Alternatively  there  is  a rate  for 
concert  singers  which  equates  to  the  House  chorus  costs.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  negotiate  lower  rates  with  Equity,  and  taking 
into  account  fixing  fees,  the  cost  would  be  higher.  An  outside  chorus  would 
have  more  work  to  do  than  the  House  chorus  in  learning  the  work,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  likely  turnover  amongst  freelance  singers,  this  would  be 
a continuing  problem.  If  to  this  is  allied  the  cost  of  providing  or  altering 
costumes  then  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  strong  financial  reasons  for 
maintaining  a permanent  Chorus." 

(2)  Reduce  the  size  of  the  permanent  chorus.  This  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
express  company  policy,  as  these  words  from  the  Opera  Policy.  Statement 
show  - "We  seek  to  maintain  a ...  chorus  of  sufficient  size  and  of  the 
highest  possible  quality,  who  are  paid  on  a salaried  basis  and  need  to  be 
remunerated  on  terms  and  conditions  which  compare  favourably  mutatis 
mutandis  ...  with  those  of  other  opera  choruses  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
need  ...  a chorus  which  would  ideally  be  bigger  than  our  present  strength  of 
75."  A smaller  chorus  would  directly  affect  the  quality  of  'the  product'  - 
unlike  some  industries,  there  is  less  scope  in  opera  for  a smaller  workforce 
to  make  up  for  fewer  numbers  by  increased  productivity.  It  is  a matter  of 
artistic  judgement  whether  smaller  numbers  could  give  a sufficient  'sound'.  I 
have  compared  other  international  opera  companies,  and  the  Royal  Opera 
chorus  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  - the  chorus  at  La  Scala  numbers  107;  at 
Vienna  Staatsoper  103;  in  Berlin  110;  and  in  the  New  York  Met  82.  At  the 
English  National,  the  chorus  numbers  79.  Comparisons  of  this  sort  can  offer 
only  a guide,  because  factors  such  as  the  size  of  the  auditorium  and  its 
accoustics  must  have  a bearing  on  chorus  requirements.  However,  there  does 
not  appear  from  the  comparison  to  be  any  case  for  reducing  the  size  of  the 
Royal  Opera  chorus. 

(3)  Pay  lower  salaries.  I have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  overall 
earnings  of  the  chorus  are  excessive  by  comparison  with  other  choruses,  eg  I 
understand  that  the  basic  salary  of  the  chorus  at  the  ENO  is  higher.  It  is 
true  that  the  Royal  Opera  chorus  have  greater  opportunity  to  supplement 
their  basic  salary  through  TV  and  non-contract  work,  such  as  appearances  for 
the  Royal  Ballet  - this  can  add  up  to  £2,000  pa  to  basic  salary. 
Furthermore,  a heavy  year  such  as  that  planned  for  1983/84  enables  them  to 
earn  more  through  overtime  and  extra  sessions.  Basic  salaries  are  negotiated 
annually  by  Mr  Richard  Wright,  the  Director  of  Administration,  with  Equity  - 
and  as  table  23  shows,  they  have  grown  in  line  with  inflation  over  the  period 
since  1979/80. 

(4)  Increase  productivity.  The  Director  of  Finance  has  commented  upon  this 
option  in  the  following  terms,  "The  House  chorus  currently  numbers  75  and  in 
the  current  season  each  member  is  fully  employed  for  97%  of  the  basic  week 
- the  balance  of  3%  is  accounted  for  by  a slightly  lighter  workload  for  the 
women  and  two  weeks  in  July  1983  when  work  for  the  current  season  tails 
off.  It  is  not  considered  that  the  chorus  is  significantly  underemployed."  The 
point  is  that  the  chorus  is  paid  for  a basic  nine  session  week  even  if  it 
works  fewer  sessions;  and  this  happens  so  occasionally  as  to  be  insignificant. 

83.  There  is  a second  aspect  to  the  case  for  increased  productivity.  The  quality 
of  the  chorus  has  undergone  criticism  in  the  press  over  the  past  season,  and  it  was 
claimed  at  the  Royal  Opera  press  conference  recently  by  some  of  those  who 
attended  that  morale  in  the  chorus  is  low.  On  26  July  this  year,  the  Director  of 
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Administration,  Mr  Richard  Wright  wrote  to  Mr  Clive  Priestley  in  the  following 

terms: 

"Perhaps  I might  finish  by  making  one  general  observation  concerning  the 
occasional  references  to  low  morale  at  Covent  Garden.  That  there  is  some 
concern  amongst  thinking  employees  here  is  quite  understandable  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  widespread  problem  of  low  morale  - indeed  there  is 
evidence  to  suggest  that  morale  has  been  higher  this  last  twelve  months  than 
for  some  time.  With  the  notable  exception  of  the  chorus  and  even  there 
things  have  changed  dramatically  for  the  better  in  the  last  two  months." 

My  own  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  chorus  suggest  that  morale  might 
improve  still  further  with  a speedy  and  acceptable  appointment  to  the  vacant  post 
of  Chorus  Master.  The  time  may  also  be  opportune  to  reconsider  the  policy  of 

three-yearly  auditions  for  the  chorus,  and  by  so  doing,  help  to  answer  criticisms  of 
quality.  The  auditions  are  a way  of  testing  the  standard  of  each  member  of  the 
chorus.  I am  aware  of  the  tension  created  by  the  auditions  amongst  the  chorus. 
However,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  those  who  argue  for  an  annual  review  of  the 
performance  of  each  individual  have  a strong  and  not  unreasonable  case  in  the 
context  of  a company  which  prides  itself  on  the  excellence  of  its  results. 

(5)  Reduce  overtime  and  extra  sessions.  The  arguments  here  are  the  same 

as  those  I set  out  earlier  in  relation  to  supers.  In  my  view,  there  is  scope 
for  better  season  planning,  and  tighter  budgetary  control  based  upon 
production  budgets,  and  I would  expect  developments  in  those  areas  to  result 
in  a reversal  of  the  1983/84  budgeted  growth  in  the  cost  of  overtime  and 
extra  sessions  for  the  chorus. 

84.  I conclude  that  there  is  no  reasonable  scope  for  reducing  the  basic  costs  of 
the  chorus,  but  that  closer  control  of  the  variable  costs  of  extra  sessions  and 
overtime  should  have  avoided  the  budgeted  leap  in  costs  in  1983/84.  Variable  costs 
have  consistently  represented  around  12%  of  basic  costs  in  the  four  years  before 
1983/84,  and  I suggest  that  that  represents  a reasonable  level  to  aim  for  - if  it  had 
been  achieved  in  1983/84,  it  would  have  saved  about  £80,000.  I recommend  that  in 
planning  future  seasons  and  in  controlling  production  budgets,  the  Company  should 
aim  to  hold  down  the  variable  costs  of  the  chorus  to  around  12%  of  basic  costs. 

UK  TOURING 

83.  The  Royal  Opera  has  toured  in  the  UK  only  twice  in  the  last  20  years.  Its 
last  tour  was  to  Manchester  in  1981,  and  a second  tour  to  that  City  is  planned  for 
September  1983.  Mr  David  Clegg  reviews  the  arrangements  for  and  costs  of  touring 
in  his  report  at  Section  17.  Annexes  1 and  2 to  that  Section  contain  reports  of 
meetings  held  with  a councillor  and  an  official  of  Manchester  City  Council  and  a 
senior  official  of  the  Greater  Manchester  Council,  in  which  the  local  view  of  Royal 
Opera  tours  to  the  city  is  expressed.  The  issue  which  emerges  from  these  reports  - 
expressed,  if  I may  say  so,  in  generous  and  sensible  terms  - is  whether  it  makes 
sound  economic  sense  for  the  Royal  Opera  to  tour  in  the  UK  at  all,  or  whether  the 
money  would  be  better  spent  on  funding  the  regional  opera  companies,  or  subsidising 
trips  to  London  to  encourage  people  to  visit  the  Royal  Opera  in  Co  vent  Garden.  I 
quote  below  two  extracts  from  reports  to  committee  by  the  Director  of  Cultural 
Services  of  Manchester  City  Council,  Mr  L G Lovell,  which  bring  the  issue  into 
sharp  focus  - 

"Attractive  as  it  is  for  the  opera  going  public  ...  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  ’national'  opera  companies  (Royal  Opera  and  English  National 
Opera)  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  ...  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  issue  of  the 
relative  cost  effectiveness  of  these  companies'  visits  compared  with  visits  by 
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the  'regional'  companies  (notably  Opera  North,  which  is  likely  to  provide  at 
least  half  of  all  opera  touring  to  Manchester  in  the  next  year  or  two),  with 
their  much  lower  marginal  touring  costs.  If  the  City  (and  the  CMC)  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  subsidise  opera  visits  to  Manchester  at  all,  is  the  limited 
amount  of  money  available  better  spent  on  'national'  or  'regional'  companies, 
in  the  light  of  the  much  higher  costs  of  the  former? 

On  the  assumption  that  Opera  North  will  play  in  Manchester  each  year  for 
six  weeks,  presenting  a repertoire  of  nine  works  as  varied  and  interesting  as 
it  will  in  1981/82,  it  will  represent  (in  the  Director's  view,  which  may  not 
be  universally  shared)  the  most  important  element  in  the  City's  operatic  life. 
At  best,  the  RO  and  ENO  can  be  expected  to  each  play  here  for  four  weeks 
in  alternate  years,  bringing  perhaps  four  or  five  productions  each  time.  Net 
marginal  touring  costs  (after  deduction  of  box  office  take)  for  Opera  North 
seem  likely  to  be  about  £2  per  seat  sold,  as  against  about  £15  for  the  RO 
and  probably  £10  for  ENO  ...  In  the  view  of  the  Director,  a modest  grant  to 
Opera  North  can,  in  comparison  with  a grant  to  other  opera  companies 
coming  to  Manchester,  be  demonstrated  to  be  highly  cost  effective  in  that 
(say)  £5,000  would  subsidise  about  2500  seats  for  Opera  North,  350  seats  for 
the  RO,  and  probably  under  500  for  ENO." 

86.  My  discussions  with  managers  and  artists  in  the  Royal  Opera^  and  recent 
meetings  between  the  ROH  Board  and  the  scrutiny  team,  have  confirmed  an  almost 
universal  view  within  the  Company  that  the  Manchester  tour  has  not  achieved  the 
success  which  was  hoped  for  it  and  that  the  cost  of  touring  in  both  cash  and  effort 
is  excessively  high.  The  Company  would  prefer  not  to  tour  within  the  UK  in  future. 

87.  ACGB  pressure  upon  the  Company  played  an  important  part  in  persuading  it 
to  make  a firm  commitment  to  the  Manchester  tour  in  1981.  The  aim  of  the 
Council  has  been  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  opera  audiences  in  the  regions  to  see 
international  opera  of  the  highest  standards  without  making  the  trip  to  London.  The 
ACGB  too  now  seems  ready  to  reconsider  that  policy.  The  Hoggart  report  recently 
recommended  that  there  is  a case  for  reconsidering  the  touring  costs  of  the  Royal 
Opera  and  redistributing  the  funds  amongst  the  regional  companies. 

88.  The  argument  against  touring  is  principally  one  of  cost,  but  not  exclusively 
so.  The  physical  limitations  of  theatres  outside  of  Manchester  and  London  prevent 
the  Royal  Opera  from  touring  elsewhere  - Royal  Opera  sets  are  simply  too  big. 
Furthermore,  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  recreate  the  Covent  Garden  quality  of 
production  in  a strange  theatre  - and  if  that  is  the  case,  so  the  argument  goes, 
there  is  no  point  in  touring  at  all  for  the  regional  audience  to  see  a second  class 
version  of  a product  the  very  essence  of  which  is  excellence,  and  which  cannot  be 
reproduced  outside  Covent  Garden^  The  cost  argument,  however,  is  the  most 
compelling.  The  1981  tour  cost  the  ROH  an  extra  £760,000,  and  earned  box  office 
receipts  of  £219,000,  resulting  in  a loss  before  subsidy  of  £541,000,  or  £25,760  per 
performance.  The  budgeted  costs  of  the  1983  tour  are  £672,000,  box  office  receipts 
£227,000,  leaving  a loss  before  subsidy  of  £445,000,  or  £31,780  per  performance.  Mr 
David  Clegg  describes  the  composition  of  these  costs  in  his  report,  and  it  is  clear 
that  some  cost  reductions  would  be  possible  if  a new  agreement  on  working 
practices  were  negotiated  with  NATTKE;  but  savings  even  of  20%  would  still  leave 
losses  of  £25,000  per  performance.  This  can  be  compared  with  the  marginal 
contribution  of  opera  performances  in  the  House  at  Covent  Garden,  which  in  the 
1983/84  budget  vary  approximately  from  a positive  contribution  of  £18,000  per 
performance  of  MANON  LESCAUT  to  a negative  contribution  of  £13,000  per 
performance  of  LULU. 
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89.  The  1981  tour  added  £541,000  (59%)  to  the  operating  deficit  of  the  Royal 

Opera  in  1981/82.  The  1983  tour  will  result  in  a budgeted  extra  cost  to  the  Royal 

Opera  of  £445,000.  This  represents  45%  of  the  budgeted  operating  deficit  of  the 

Royal  Opera  in  1983/84.  Without  the  Manchester  tour,  therefore,  the  Company  would 
be  in  much  less  financial  difficulty  this  year. 

90.  The  Royal  Opera's  operating  deficits  are  funded  almost  entirely  by  public 

subsidy,  either  through  ACGB,  or  in  the  case  of  touring,  through  the  ACGB  and 
local  authorities.  If  the  Company  cancelled  further  UK  touring  after  1983,  the 
equiyalent  funds  could  be  redistributed  to  other  opera  companies  such  as  Opera 
North,  the  Welsh  National  Opera  and  Scottish  Opera,  regional  companies  which  ail 
tour  on  a regular  basis.  Alternatiyely,  they  could  be  used  to  help  subsidise  trips  to 
Coyent  Garden  by  people  liying  in  the  regions.  This  could  result  from  some 
arrangement  with  the  trayel  companies  to  offer  discounts  on  ticket  prices  for  trayel 
to  London.  Alternatively,  they  could  be  used  to  buy  opera  tickets  at  Covent  Garden, 
to  be  resold  at  discount  prices  to  visitors  from  the  regions,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  a travel  ticket  to  London. 

I conclude  that  the  costs  of  touring  the  Royal  Opera  on  the  lines  of  the 
1981  tour  to  Manchester  have  become  too  high  a price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  of 
taking  the  Company's  product  to  the  regions.  However,  I support  the  Company's 
policy  recently  expressed  in  the  following  terms,  "We  should  like  as  opportunities  and 
funds  permit  to  do  more  to  take  opera,  and  the  talents  of  the  Royal  Opera,  out 
from  Covent  Garden  to  other  parts  of  London  and  to  the  regions,  not  so  much  in 
the  staging  of  complete  performances  to  metropolitan  standards  (which  can  be 
prohibitively  costly)  as  by  means  of  smaller  groups  of  singers  and  players, 
demonstration  groups,  lecture  recitals  and  so  on".  Hand-in-hand  with  developments 
along  these  lines,  I recommend  that  the  Royal  Opera  and  the  ACGB  should  consider 
ways  of  subsidising  visits  to  Covent  Garden  on  the  lines  I have  suggested. 
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SECTION  5,  ANNEX  1 
STATEMENT  OF  OPERA  POLICY 

Board  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  believe  that  opera  is  a living,  lively 
and  viable  art  form,  combining  the  musical  and  dramatic  arts,  and  valid  for  the 
present  generation  as  for  past  generations.  Its  continuing  vitality  and  validity  depend 


the  recreation  for  the  present  generation  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
historic  repertory; 

the  extension  of  the  repertory  by  the  commissioning  and  performance  of 
new  operas; 

the  constant  extension  and  broadening  of  the  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  opera. 

These  objectives  determine  the  Board's  artistic  policies  for  opera. 

2.  We  seek  to  perform  and  recreate  in  the  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  year 
a balanced,  representative  and  constantly  varying  programme  of  the  central  operatic 
repertory,  as  consistently  as  possible  to  the  highest  international  standards  of 
musical  performance  and  stage  presentation.  We  attach  importance  above  all  to 
standards  of  musical  performance  since  we  believe  that  in  the  performance  of  opera 
even  the  most  imaginative  stage  presentation  will  not  wholly  compensate  for 
shortcomings  in  musical  standards. 

3.  To  cast  the  operas  we  perform  at  the  standards  to  which  we  aspire  we  draw 
on  the  best  available  international  artists;  we  believe  that  the  British  opera  public 
expects  and  wants  to  see  and  hear  at  Covent  Garden  the  international  artists  - 
singers  and  conductors  ~ who  have  established  recognised  eminence  in  the  world  of 
opera.  We  recognise  an  obligation  to  provide  opportunities  for  British  singers.  The 
Royal  Opera  employs  a number  of  British  singers  on  a salaried  basis,  and  engages 
others  for  particular  works.  We  are  delighted  that  the  international  artists  we 

^ engage  include  a growing  number  of  British  singers  who  stand  comparison  with  the 
best  that  the  world  can  offer.  We  hope  that  by  engaging  these  singers  we  make 

Covent  Garden  a springboard  from  which  they  can  attain  to  international  activity 
and  renown. 

4.  We  seek  to  maintain  an  orchestra  and  chorus  of  sufficient  size  and  of  the 

highest  possible  quality,  who  are  paid  a salaried  basis  and  need  to  be  remunerated 

on  terms  and  conditions  which  compare  favourably  mutatis  mutandis,  for  the 
orchestra  with  those  of  the  main  London  symphonic  orchestras  and  for  the  chorus 
with  those  of  other  opera  choruses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  We  need  an  orchestra  of 
some  120  players,  and  a chorus  which  would  ideally  be  bigger  than  our  present 
strength  of  75.  We  also  maintain  a staff  of  resident  conductors  and  repetiteurs  to 
prepare  and  (where  appropriate)  to  conduct  operatic  performances. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  shown  that  a 

theatre  and  company  working  to  these  objectives  provides  a central  reference  point 
for  operatic  standards  in  this  country  and  a goal  to  which  native  talent  can  aspire; 
and  an  international  opera  house  and  company  which  stand  among  the  five  or  six 

best  in  the  world,  which  attract  and  enjoy  the  respect  of  international  singers  and 

conductors  who  like  to  come  and  perform  at  Covent  Garden,  and  which  constitute  a 
national  asset  which  brings  the  country  international  esteem,  respect  and  revenue. 
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6.  It  is  also  our  policy  to  provide  opportunities  for  performance,  at  the  same 
high  level,  of  works  which  are  not  part  of  the  central  operatic  repertory  but  which 
deserve  to  be  presented  at  an  international  opera  house;  and  for  new  works; 
particularly  by  British  composers.  Recent  examples  in  the  first  category  include 
Handel's  SEMELE,  Gluck's  ALCESTE  (with  Dame  3anet  Baker  much  in  mind)  and 
Meyerbeer’s  L'AFRICAINE.  In  the  second  category  we  have  over  the  years  mounted 
productions  of  all  Benjamin  Britten's  large-scale  operas,  of  all  Michael  Tippett’s 
operas,  of  operas  by  Bennett,  Maxwell  Davies,  Searle,  Taverner  and  Walton;  and  of 
operas  by  Berg,  Henze,  Poulenc,  Schonberg  and  Shostakovitch. 

7.  We  are  very  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  Royal  Opera  making  its 
contribution  to  the  enlarging  of  the  audience  for  opera  and  to  the  broadening  of 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  opera  in  this  country.  In  pursuit  of  this  objective 
we  give  a regular  series  of  "promenade"  performances  (with  the  support  of  the 
Midland  Bank)  and  of  matinee  performances  for  schools  (with  the  support  of  the 
Clore  Foundation).  We  should  like  as  opportunities  and  funds  permit  to  do  more  to 
take  opera,  and  the  talents  of  the  Royal  Opera,  out  from  Covent  Garden  to  other 
parts  of  London  and  to  the  regions,  not  so  much  in  the  staging  of  complete 
performances  to  metropolitan  standards  (which  can  be  prohibitively  costly)  as  by 
means  of  smaller  groups  of  singers  and  players,  demonstration  groups,  lecture 
recitals  and  so  on.  The  further  development  to  which  we  are  now  looking  forward  on 
the  site  now  available  to  us  in  Covent  Garden  should  provide  us  with  facilities  on 
which  to  base  such  activities,  and  we  are  actively  considering  the  various 
possibilities". 
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SECTION  5,  ANNEX  2 


PERFORMANCES  PER  OPERA  IN  COVENT  GARDEN  BY  THE  ROYAL  OPERA;  1973-19S3 


No  of 

No  planned 

No  of 

No  planned 

perfs 

after  1983 

perfs 

after  1983 

Wagner 

Italian 

Rheingold 

18 

Barber 

23 

6 

Waikure 

17 

Turco 

0 

Siegfried 

14 

Cav/Pag 

23 

6 

Gotterdammerung 

11 

Norma 

19 

6 

Hollander 

0 

6 

Sonnambula 

10 

Lohengrin 

18 

6 

Andrea  Chenier 

0 

7 

Meistersinger 

12 

Lucia 

7 

6 

Parsifal 

10 

Don  Pasquale 

25 

6 

T ristan 

17 

9 

Moise 

0 

7 

Tannhauser 

14 

8 

Semiramide 

0 

Elisir 

25 

7 

Mozart 

M Stuarda 

5 

7 

Cosi 

33 

10 

Lucia  Borgia 

7 

Figaro 

48 

6 

Medea 

0 

Don  Giovanni 

49 

12 

Cenerantoia 

0 

7 

Titus 

29 

3 

Capuletti/Montecchi 

0 

12 

Zauberflote 

21 

10 

Donna  Del  Lago 

0 

6 

Idomeneo 

13 

Entfuhrung 

0 

French 

Werther 

13 

10 

Eleethoven 

Carmen 

30 

6 

Fidelio 

19 

7 

Cellini 

10 

Esclarmonde 

0 

6 

R Strauss 

Pelleas 

17 

Arabeila  Stuart 

10 

6 

Trojans 

6 

Elektra 

14 

Faust 

25 

Frau 

9 

6 

L'Africaine 

11 

Det  Rosenkavaiier 

18 

16 

Hoffman 

15 

6 

Salome 

19 

5 

Samson  Et  Delilah 

17 

5 

Ariadne  auf  Naxos 

12 

5 

Alceste 

6 

Carmelites 

5 

German 

Manon 

0 

13 

Freischulz 

18 

Fledermaus 

23 

13 

E European 

Oberon 

0 

Boris 

14 

8 

Khovantschina 

7 

Verdi 

Eugene  Onegin 

38 

Aida 

16 

12 

Lady  Macbeth 

0 

7 

Ballo 

38 

Pique  Dame 

0 

Boccanegra 

24 

Jenufa 

12 

Don  Carlos 

19 

6 

Rossigno/L’Enfant 

0 

5 

Falstaff 

21 

6 

Forza 

14 

British 

Macbeth 

18 

Billy  Budd 

12 

Nabucco 

0 

Peter  Grimes 

27 

5 

Otello 

32 

11 

Midsummer  Nights  Dream 

11 

10 

Rigoletto 

27 

5 

Wingrave 

5 

T raviata 

29 

Knot  Garden 

0 

T rovatpre 

20 

Midsummer  Marriage 

0 

I Lombardi 

6 

Priam 

5 

5 

Luisa  Miller 

21 

Icebreak 

10 

Ernani 

0 

Taverner 

5 

Victory 

0 

Puccini 

Therese 

5 

La  Boheme 

65 

9 

T roilus 

5 

Madam  Butterfly 

23 

Semele 

7 

6 

Tosca 

45 

5 

Samson 

0 

6 

Tritfico 

6 

Turandot 

4 

10 

Modem 

La  Fanciulla  del  West 

23 

Moses  & Aaron 

0 

Manon  Lescaut 

5 

7 

Rakes  Progress 

16 

The  River 

5 

Wozzeck 

5 

5 

Lulu 

6 

5 

Donnerstag 

0 

6 

King/France 

0 

7 
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SECTION  6 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  CENTRAL  SERVICES  (part) 

INTRODUCTION 

92.  This  Section  describes  the  orchestral,  technical  and  production  resources  on 
which  the  three  performing  companies  of  the  ROH  draw  as  required.  The  Royal 
Opera  and  Royal  Ballet  are  dependent  on  these  resources  to  a greater  extent  than 
SWRB,  which  operates  more  as  a self-contained  organisation.  The  scrutiny  has  not 
examined  every  area  of  activity  in  detail;  necessarily,  with  the  resources  and  time 
available,  the  scrutiny  team  have  concentrated  on  selected  areas  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  content  of  the  chapter.  The  Section  begins  with  a review  of  the 
orchestra. The  orchestra  is  treated  here  as  a central  service  because  it  provides 
support  both  to  the  RO  and  the  RB,  although  of  course  it  represents  a substantial 
performing  body  in  its  own  right.  The  Section  then  concentrates  upon  the  findings  of 
the  six  detailed  studies  undertaken  by  the  team's  assignment  officers.  These  studies, 
reproduced  in  full  in  Sections  12-18  concern: 


The  Stage; 

Storage  Policy; 

Dressing  the  Performer: 
Dressing  the  Stage: 
Marketing  etc; 

Travel  and  Transport; 


report  by  Mr  Peter  Standley 
report  by  Mr  Stephen  Penfold 
report  by  Mrs  Giorgina  Soane 
report  by  Miss  Pearl  Iley 
report  by  Mrs  Bridget  Howard 
report  by  Mr  David  Clegg 


93.  To  put  the  Section  in  context,  tables  24  and  23  describe  the  costs  and 
staffing  of  the  central  services  provided  by  the  ROH. 


Table  24:  Costs  of  central  services,  1979  to  1984 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84  Budget 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

General  management 

251 

301 

366 

398 

450 

Personnel 

131 

113 

138 

175 

142 

Finance 

293 

345 

364 

415 

428 

Press  and  marketing 

353 

394 

439 

541 

586 

Box  office 

150 

171 

191 

225 

233 

Front  of  house 
House  maintenance 

566 

663 

720 

838 

834 

and  expenses 

1131 

1211 

1353 

1531 

1647 

Orchestra 

1038 

1252 

1404 

1588 

1657 

Production 

1021 

1260 

1480 

1633 

1663 

Stage 

1545 

1983 

2132 

2391 

2409 

TOTAL 

6479 

7693 

8587 

9735 

10049 
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Table  25:  Staff  of  central  services:  1972  and  1982. 


Staff  numbers 

General  management  and 

1972 

1982 

administration 

8 

13 

Accounts 

23 

21  i 

Publicity  and  marketing 

3 

17i 

Box  office 

20 

25 

Front  of  house 

100 

1201 

Catering 

59 

56 

Stage 

171 

196 

Production 

125 

108 

Orchestra  and  staff 

107 

mi 

TOTAL 

616 

681 

94.  The  costs  of  central  services  including  the  orchestra,  have  grown  from  about 
£6.5  million  in  1979/80  to  £9.7  million  in  1982/83,  a growth  of  50%.  This  can  be 
compared  with  increases  in  the  RPI  of  37.3%  and  AEI  of  45.4%  over  the  same 
period.  The  detail  of  the  greater  share  of  these  costs  is  examined  in  the  reports  of 
the  assignment  officers  later  in  this  report. 

95.  There  has  been  a 10%  growth  in  staff  in  the  central  services  since  1972.  The 
ratio  of  support  staff  to  performers  in  the  three  companies  of  the  ROH,  treating 
the  orchestra  as  performers,  is  now  about  1.5:1.  Since  1972,  the  performers, 
including  their  immediate  artistic  support  staff  such  as  producers,  conductors, 
repetiteurs  etc,  have  grown  in  number  by  about  4.5%.  The  support  machine, 
comprising  management  and  administration,  production,  stage,  front-of-house  and 
marketing  and  publicity  staff,  has  grown  by  approximately  13%  over  the  same 
period. 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

96.  Mr  Bram  Gay,  the  Orchestra  Director,  told  me  that  on  four  separate 
occasions  in  the  last  few  months  he  has  been  complimented  by  four  leading 
international  conductors  on  having  the  finest  opera  orchestra  in  the  world. 
M.  Hugues  Gail,  director  of  the  Grand  Theatre  de  Geneve  and  special  adviser  to  the 
Scrutiny  team,  rated  it  second  only  to  the  orchestra  in  the  Munich  Opera  Company. 
Either  way,  it  represents  the  highest  compliment,  not  only  to  the  orchestra  itself, 
but  also  to  Mr  Gay  and  to  his  boss,  the  Music  Director,  Sir  Colin  Davis. 

97.  Two  policies,  probably  more  than  anything  else,  have  contributed  to  this  level 
of  excellence.  Deputies  are  not  allowed  except  in  a real  emergency  and  each  player 
stays  with  a production  through  all  its  performances.  There  is  an  immediate  contrast 
here  with  many  of  the  European  orchestras.  In  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  for  example, 
the  orchestra  also  constitutes  much  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  which,  in  the  view 
of  M Gall  and  others,  leads  to  inconsistent  performances  in  the  opera  house  on  those 
occasions  when  up  to  half  the  players  are  appearing  with  the  symphony  orchestra. 
The^  ROH  pays  the  price  for  its  consistency  - its  f>olicies  reduce  management 
flexibility  in  casting  players  in  opera  and  ballet  productions;  and  to  avoid  the  use  of 
deputies,  some  players  must  learn  and  rehearse  second  parts  as  covers.  The  result  is 
a larger  pool  of  players,  at  greater  cost,  than  might  otherwise  be  required,  with 
higher  standards  as  a result. 
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98.  The  ROH  orchestra  performs  for  both  opera  and  ballet  - a statement  obvious 
in  itself,  but  one  which  serves  to  underline  the  intensity  and  variability  of  the 
demands  upon  it.  Its  critics  argue  that  its  ballet  performances  do  not  reach  the 
same  standards  as  those  for  opera,  an  argument  which  Mr  Gay  explains  (and 
implicitly  thereby  accepts)  by  reference  to  the  relative  standing  of  conductors  for 
opera  and  ballet,  which  gives  opera  conductors,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  influence  to 
demand  and  receive  more  from  the  orchestra,  for  example  in  the  form  of  extra 
rehearsals,  as  well  as  themselves  making  a more  inspiring  contribution.  The  orchestra 
averages  11  sessions  of  either  performance  or  rehearsal  per  week,  over  47  weeks  per 
season. 

99.  There  are  117  players  in  the  orchestra,  made  up  of  71  strings,  45  woodwind, 
brass,  percussion  and  harp  and,  the  leader.  The  size  of  the  orchestra  has  grown  from 
98  in  1972,  an  increase  of  approximately  17%.  They  are  contracted  to  a maximum 
of  14  sessions  in  a two  week  period  excluding  Sundays,  subject  to  a maximum  of 
nine  sessions  per  fortnight  in  any  one  week.  Their  basic  pay  is  for  14  sessions 
(whether  or  not  these  are  worked).  Extra  sessions  are  paid  at  1/7  basic  weekly 
salary  per  session  (ie  no  premium  is  payable  for  extra  sessions).  Overtime  is  paid  at 
li  times  basic  rates  for  rehearsal  time  over  three  hours,  and  at  basic  rates  for 
performance  time  over  three  hours.  Sunday  working  is  paid  at  double  time. 

100.  The  Orchestra  Director  has  the  unenviable  job  of  preparing  schedules  for 
each  of  the  117  members  of  the  orchestra,  which  indicate,  for  each  player,  where 
he  is  to  rehearse  or  perform  each  day.  The  schedules  must  be  prepared  four  weeks 
in  advance  under  the  terms  of  the  House  agreement  with  the  orchestra,  and  can 
only  be  changed  by  management  as  of  right  up  to  two  weeks  in  advance.  Thereafter, 
the  orchestra  must  agree  to  any  changes.  Some  of  the  factors  which  constrain 
flexibility  in  this  process  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  player  stays  with  a production  through  all  its  performances. 

(2)  Two  principals  from  the  same  section  do  not  usually  perform  together, 
except  when  a stage  band  is  required. 

(3)  By  agreement  with  the  Musicians'  Union,  each  player  is  entitled  to  one 
complete  day's  rest  for  each  week  worked,  or  the  equivalent  time  off  in 
lieu. 

(4)  It  is  not  the  practice  to  rehearse  a piece  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  to 
be  performed  - a rule  which  derives  from  the  need  to  protect  the  singers' 
voices  and  dancers'  feet,  rather  than  the  musicians. 

101.  To  illustrate  the  musicians'  working  week,  I obtained  a suggested  schedule  of 
activity  for  two  representative  members  of  the  orchestra  based  upon  the  opera  and 
ballet  programmes  for  the  three  weeks  ending  29  October,  5 November  and  12 
November  1983.  The  schedules,  for  Mr  X who  plays  in  the  First  Violins,  and  for 
Mr  Y,  a second  flute,  are  reproduced  below. 
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A.  MR  X, 

First  Violin: 

Work  Schedule 

Day  & time 

Week  1 

Week  2 

Week  3 

Mon  am 

Boris  rehearsal 

No  session 

Varii  Capricci  etc  reh 

pm 

evg 

Manon  performance 

Boris  performance 

Boris  performance 

Tues  am 

Boris  rehearsal 

Off 

Otello  rehearsal 

pm 

Boris  rehearsal 

evg 

- 

Manon  performance 

Off 

Wed  am 

Off 

Off 

Otello  rehearsal 

pm 

evg 

Off 

Wedding  Bouquet 

Off 

etc  performance 

Thur  am 

Boris  rehearsal 

Off 

Otello  rehearsal 

pm 

evg 

Manon  performance 

Wedding  Bouquet 

Boris  performance 

etc  performance 

Fri  am 

Boris  dress  reh 

Off 

Otello  rehearsal 

pm 

evg 

Off 

Boris  performance 

Manon  performance 

Sat  am 

Off 

Off 

Off 

pm 

Off 

evg 

Off 

Off 

Manon  performance 

TOTAL: 

7 sessions 

5 sessions 

9 Sessions 

+ 2 Free  days 

+ 1 Free  day 

+ 0 Free  days 

Performances: 

2:  Mon  and  Thurs 

5:  Mon,  Tues,  Wed 

4:  Mon,  Thurs,  Fri 

Thurs  and  Fri 

and  Sat 

102.  Mr  X 

will  have  worked  a 

12 -session  fortnight  in 

the  first  two  week  period 

for  which  he  will  receive  pay  equivalent  to  14  sessions  worked.  In  week  3,  however, 
he  is  scheduled  for  nine  sessions,  and  will  almost  certainly  work  more  than  14 
sessions  in  the  two  week  period  beginning  with  week  3.  He  will  be  paid  for  the 
extra  sessions  over  14  at  the  basic  session  rate.  Clearly,  there  are  budgetary 
advantages,  therefore,  in  scheduling  all  players  for  exactly  14  sessions  in  each 
period.  Over  the  three  weeks,  Mr  X will  have  had  three  complete  free  days,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Union  agreement. 

B.  MR  Y Second  Flute:  WORK  SCHEDULE 


Day  &.  time 

Mon  am 
pm 
evg 

Tues  am 
pm 
evg 


Week  1 

Week  2 

Week  3 

Boris  rehearsal 

No  session 

Off 

Manon  performance 

Boris  performance 

Boris  performance 

Boris  rehearsal 
Boris  rehearsal 

Off 

Off 

- 

Manon  performance 

Chanson  etc  perform 
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Wed  am 

Chanson/Voices  of 
Spring  rehearsal 

Off 

Off 

pm 

evg 

Off 

Off 

performance 

Voices  of  Spring  etc 

Thur  am 

Boris  rehearsal 

Chanson/Voices  reh 

Off 

pm 

evg 

Manon  performance 

Off 

Boris  performance 

Fri  am 

Boris  dress  reh 

Chanson/Voices  reh 

Off 

pm 

evg 

Off 

Boris  performance 

Manon  performance 

Sat  am 

Chanson/Voices  reh 

Off 

Voices  of  Spring  etc 
Matinee 

pm 

evg 

TOTAL 

Off 

etc  performance 

Voices  of  Spring 

Manon  performance 

9 sessions 

6 sessions 

7 sessions 

+ 0 Free  day 

+ 1 Free  day 

+ 0 Free  day 

Performances: 

2 : Mon  and  Thurs 

3 : Mon,  Tues 

7 : every  night 

and  Sat 

103.  Mr  Y is  scheduled  for  15  sessions  in  the  first  fortnight,  so  will  be  paid  for 
one  extra  session.  He  only  has  one  free  day  in  three  weeks,  and  therefore  is  owed 
two  free  days.  In  his  third  week,  every  session  is  a performance,  including  a 
Saturday  Matinee. 

104.  Three  interesting  points  are  well  illustrated  by  these  schedules; 

(1)  The  variability  of  the  demands  on  a member  of  the  ROH  orchestra.  Not 
only  does  his  schedule  change  completely  from  week  to  week,  but  the  music 
he  plays  is  always  changing. 

(2)  The  complexity  of  scheduling.  A schedule  along  the  same  lines  has  to 
be  prepared  for  each  week  of  the  season  for  each  of  117  players. 
Furthermore,  there  will  always  be  last  minute  changes;  a conductor  may 
demand  extra  orchestral  rehearsals,  for  example.  Miss  Honor  Thackrah,  the 
Orchestra  Manager,  is  a member  of  the  joint  planning  team  whose  meetings  I 
have  described  earlier,  and  changes  agreed  there  can  affect  the  orchestra's 
programme  of  work. 

(3)  There  are  cost  implications  arising  from  the  degree  of  success  or 
failure  in  matching  each  player’s  working  fortnight  to  the  14  sessions  on 
which  basic  pay  is  based.  Less  than  14  sessions  means  payment  for  time  not 
worked;  more  than  14  sessions  means  extra  pay. 

105.  The  costs  of  the  orchestra  and  staff  since  1979/SO  are  shown  in  table  26. 
Costs  have  grown  53%  between  1979  and  1982/83,  compared  with  an  increase  of 
45.4%  in  AEI. 
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Table  26:  Cost  of  orchestra  1979/80  to  1983/84 

1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

Budget  1983/84 
£000 

Salary  etc  costs  1038 

1252 

1404 

1588 

1656 

106.  The  salary  costs  of  the 

and  extra  sessions  and  overtime, 

players  in 
as  shown 

the  orchestra 
in  table  27. 

are  split 

between  basic  pay. 

Table  27: 


Orchestra  basic  salary  costs  and  overtime/extra  sessions  1979/80  to 


(1) 

Basic  salary 

1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

(2) 

costs 

900 

1057 

Overtime 

51 

76 

(3) 

Extra  sessions 

50 

79 

(3) 

% 

and  (2)  as 
of  (1) 

11% 

15% 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84  Budget 

£000 

£000 

£000 

1208 

1306 

1427 

84 

115 

110 

71 

125 

70 

13% 

18% 

13% 

107.  The  costs  of  overtime  and  extra 
to  18%  in  1982/83,  but  are  budgeted  at 
The  average  cost  per  orchestral  player 
£13,400. 


sessions  grew  as  a proportion  of  basic  pay 
a more  controlled  level  of  13%  in  1983/84. 
on  the  basis  of  the  1983/84  budget  is 


108.  The  cost  of  extra  players  is  shown  in  table  28. 


Table  28:  Cost  of  extra  orchestral  players  1979/80  to  1983/84 


1979/80 

£000 

1980/81 

£000 

1981/82 

£000 

1982/83 

£000 

1983/84 

£000 

Cost  of  extra  orchestra  85 

115 

47 

66 

95 

the’sealr,  w-  arises  from  the  opera  and  ballet  programmes  in 

from  th^  ‘ Orchestral  works  require  a larger  orchestra,  which  cannot  be  found 
vear  without  overloading  their  capacity.  Costs  vary  from  one 

year  to  the  next,  but  have  begun  to  show  a rising  trend  since  1981/82. 


110. 


The  options  for  achieving  savings  in  the  costs  of  the  orchestra  are: 


(1)  Reduce  the  size  of  the  pool  of  players,  or  even  disband  the 
orchestra  altogether. 


permanent 


(2)  Increase  productivity  by  holding  down  pay  and  overtime  and  extra 

session  payments,  and  minimising  the  variance  from  a 14  session  fortnight 
per  player.  ° 


ill’  ^ reduce  the  pool  of  players  per  se  (all  other  things  being  equal)  is  to 

affect  musical  standards.  There  are  now  117  players  in  the  orchestra,  playing  some 
260  opera  and  ballet  performances  in  1982/83.  This  compares  with  an  or4estra  of 
inn  f performing  312  times  in  1982, • of  147  at  Vienna  performing  around 

ThP  Fwn^  K Berlin  Deutsche  Oper  performing  315  times  in  1982. 

me  tNO  orchestra  numbers  86,  and  performs  around  200  times  per  season.  On  an 
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international  comparison,  there  is  no  obvious  case  for  reducing  orchestral  size  at 
ROH.  That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  reductions  could  not  be  made;  after  all, 
the  average  size  of  the  orchestra  for  its  performances  is  75-80,  and  the  normal 
maximum  is  100  players;  but  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  better  productivity, 
cuts  in  numbers  would  directly  affect  the  quality  of  the  musical  product. 

112.  The  Director  of  Finance,  Mr  Adrian  Doran,  has  commented  upon  the  option 
of  reducing  the  size  of  the  orchestra  in  the  following  terms: 

"If  freelance  players  were  substituted  for  part  or  all  of  the  permanent 
orchestra  more  rehearsal  time  would  be  needed.  Further,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  book  a body  of  freelance  players  at  a lower  average  rate  per 
session  than  the  permanent  orchestra  and  this  would  attract  a fixing  fee  at  a 
minimum  of  10%.  There  is  little  or  no  financial  advantage  in  substituting 
freelance  players  for  a substantial  part  of  the  permanent  orchestra,  although 
there  may  be  individual  positions  where  small  savings  could  be  made." 

Mr  Doran  has  also  referred  to  the  possibility  of  disbanding  the  orchestra  altogether: 

"Another  alternative  would  be  to  use  a major  existing  orchestra  (just  as 
Glyndebourne  uses  the  LPO).  With  the  current  repertory  pattern,  the  ROH 
requires  a large  full-time  orchestra  and  the  only  opportunities  left  for 
weekday  symphony  concerts  would  be  at  the  beginning  and  ends  of  the 
season,  although  most  Sundays  are  free.  The  orchestra  would  rapidly  lose  its 
identity  as  a symphony  orchestra  and  in  addition,  the  flexibility  to  accept 
recording  contracts  and  undertake  prestigious  and  lucrative  overseas  tours 
would  be  drastically  reduced.  Such  a package  is  most  unlikely  to  attract  any 
of  the  existing  symphony  orchestras  unless  their  own  financial  prospects  were 
extremely  dire.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  cost  to  ROH  would 
be  any  less  than  at  present". 

113.  Better  productivity  in  theory  could  result  from  better  utilisation  of  resources. 
The  orchestra  held  ^91  performance  and  rehearsal  sessions  in  1982/83,  which,  on  the 
assumption  of  an  average  size  orchestra  of  80  and  every  player  being  called, 
represents  39,280  player  sessions.  There  were  on  average  117  salaried  players  in  the 
orchestra  last  year,  which  over  the  full  year,  with  due  allowance  for  statutory  and 
annual  holidays,  implies  a total  of  37,557  player  sessions  if  every  player  were  to 
meet  his  contractual  obligation  of  a 14-session  fortnight.  In  total,  therefore,  the 
orchestra  performed  1,700  or  so  sessions  more  than  the  required  minimum,  which 
confirms  that  within  the  terms  of  the  existing  contractual  arrangements,  productivity 
of  the  orchestra  is  good. 

114.  Not  all  members  of  the  orchestra  work  as  many  as  14  sessions  per  fortnight. 
The  number  of  sessions  required  of  each  player  varies  between  different  sections  of 
the  orchestra.  Demand  for  players  is  generated  in  the  first  place  by  the  opera  and 
ballet  programmes.  The  composer  dictates  the  requirement  for  woodwind,  brass  and 
percussion  instrumentalists  in  his  score,  and  there  is  no  discretion  unless  the  work  is 
to  be  performed  with  a reduced  score.  For  the  strings,  there  is  discretion;  the 
conductor  will  have  his  own  preferences;  the  size  of  the  auditorium  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  implies  a minimum  below  which  the  sound  will  be  'lost';  the  decision  in 
each  case  is  a trade-off  between  considerations  of  musical  effectiveness,  artistic 
quality  and  the  availability  of  players.  Secondly,  instances  where  two  principals  from 
the  same  section  perform  together  are  few  and  far  between.  This  effectively  halves 
the  number  of  sessions  for  which  a principal  is  eligible,  and  represents  a reward  for 
status  in  that  a principal  is  required  for  fewer  working  sessions  than  the  rank  and 
file.  The  application  of  the  rule  also  reduces  the  pool  of  players  available  for  any 
production.  There  are  ten  sections  of  the  orchestra  having  two  principals,  and  this 
reduces  the  available  players  from  117  to  107. 
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115.  The  effect  of  this  variable  workload  can  be  measured  in  cost  terms.  Extra 
sessions  cost  the  orchestra  £125,000  in  1982/83.  This  represents  about  60  extra 
sessions  at  an  average  of  £2000  each  -■  or  4,800  extra  player  sessions.  That  is  3,100 
player  sessions  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  analysis 
of  the  extra  sessions  performed  assuming  an  equally  shared  workload  - which  in 
financial  terms  represents  about  £77,500,  or  5%  of  the  total  costs  of  the  orchestra 
in  that  year. 

116.  Mr  Richard  Wright,  the  Director  of  Administration,  has  commented  to  the 
scrutiny  team  on  the  pay  of  members  of  the  orchestra  in  the  following  terms,  "In 
1982,  our  rank  and  file  rate  was  15.2%  lower  than  that  of  the  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a differential  that  seems  set  to  increase  as  a result  of  this  year's 
negotiations.  Both  the  potential  and  real  earnings  of  members  of  the  four  London 
Symphony  Orchestras  exceed  those  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  players  - because  they 
are  paid  on  a concert  fee  basis,  direct  comparisons  with  salaried  orchestras  cannot 
be  made."  Comparisons  of  basic  rates  of  pay  do  not  reflect,  of  course,  orchestral 
players'  earning  outside  the  ROH.  There  are  no  contractual  restrictions  on  the 
players  so  far  as  outside  work  is  concerned,  but  the  "no  deputies"  rule  is  strictly 
applied,  which  means  that  a player  must  generally  be  available  for  the  ROH  when 
called.  Some  players,  particularly  the  principals,  have  a lot  of  scope  for  outside 
work,  because  there  are  always  two  principals  to  share  the  load  otherwise  born  by 
one  player,  so  the  ROH  demands  on  their  time  are  less.  One  might  argue  that  the 
privileges  of  rank  which  that  represents  seem  high  - but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I 
am  brought  back  to  Mr  Wright's  comparative  argument  on  basic  rates  of  pay:  if 
ROH  want  to  continue  to  have  the  best  opera  orchestra  in  the  world,  they  will  have 
to  remain  competitive  in  the  market  place.  I have  no  evidence  that  they  are 
profligate  in  salary  terms. 

117.  I conclude  that  the  scope  for  reducing  the  costs  of  the  orchestra  is  limited 
to  the  following: 

(1)  There  are  marginal  savings  possible  from  equating  the  workload  of  each 
player  more  closely  to  a 14-session  fortnight.  I recommend  that  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  the  variance  be  prepared  on  a regular  basis,  say  quarterly,  to 
be  used  by  management  to  monitor  the  productivity  of  the  orchestra. 

(2)  Management  should  continue  to  review  the  salary  levels  of  orchestral 
players  against  salaries  earned  by  players  in  other  leading  orchestras, 
although  the  effect  of  different  working  patterns  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  There  is  a view,  expressed  by  Mr  3ohn  Manduell  in  Section  11 
Annex  4 of  this  report,  also  shared  by  others  who  have  spoken  to  me,  that 
the  ROH  orchestra  is  better  paid  than  other  London  orchestras.  I have  no 
evidence  that  salary  levels  are  excessive,  and  I understand  that  the 
opportunity  for  extra  earnings  from  recordings  is  limited  by  the  commitments 
of  Covent  Garden  work,  but  I am  sure  that  the  management  of  the  ROH  will 
take  seriously  the  views  of  others,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  relative 
salary  levels  in  annual  pay  negotiations  with  the  Union. 

(3)  A further  example  of  the  effect  on  costs  of  longer  runs  of  fewer 
performances  per  season  which  I have  recommended  elsewhere  is  afforded  in 
respect  of  the  orchestra.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce  orchestral  rehearsal 
time,  and  thereby  the  number  of  orchestral  sessions  per  season.  Together 
with  the  direct  savings  which  that  implies,  there  would  be  scope  also  for 
reducing  the  size  of  the  pool  of  players. 
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THE  STAGE 


118.  In  1982/83,  some  139  permanent  staff  were  employed  to  manage,  operate  and 
support  stage  activity  at  a cost  to  the  Company  of  £1.84  m.  What  these  staff  do  is 
described  in  detail  by  Mr  Peter  Standley  in  his  report  on  "The  Stage",  at  Section  14 
below. 

119.  The  picture  to  emerge  from  Mr  Standley’s  report  is  one  of  a working  pattern 
dominated  by  three  factors: 

(1)  An  intensive  level  of  activity  confined  within  an  insufficient  working 
space,  built  in  and  little  changed  from  1858. 

(2)  Inflexibility  in  the  use  of  resources  imposed  by  the  imperative  of 
getting  the  show  on  stage  every  night  and  striking  the  set  in  time  for  the 
following  morning's  stage  rehearsal. 

(3)  Working  arrangements  agreed  with  NATTKE  which  necessarily  as  things 
now  stand  obstruct  management's  efforts  to  hold  down  cost  and  result  in 
stage  staff  and  electricians  earning  more  (at  £9,000  to  £20,000  per  annum, 
and  £13,000  on  average)  than  most  other  employees  of  the  House. 

120.  How  these  factors  have  affected  costs  since  1978-79  is  shown  in  table  29. 


Table  29:  Costs  of  stage  staff  and 

electricians* 

1978-79 

to  1982-83 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Stage  and  Props  staff 

Basic  salary  costs 

264 

321 

369 

387 

416 

Cost  of  overtime 

129 

188 

233 

270 

285 

Electricians 

Basic  salary  costs 

176 

215 

258 

286 

303 

Cost  of  overtime 

82 

102 

152 

188 

208 

TOTAL 

651 

826 

1012 

1131 

1212 

121.  Overall  wage  costs  rose  86%  in  the  period,  compared  with  an  increase  in  the 
Average  Earnings  Index  for  the  same  period  of  72%.  The  figures  reveal  that 
overtime  costs  have  risen  at  a much  faster  rate  than  AEI  to  compensate  for  the 
below  average  rise  in  basic  rates  of  pay.  For  stage  staff,  overtime  as  a percentage 
of  basic  wage  costs  grew  from  40%  in  1978/79  to  69%  in  1982/83;  for  electricians, 
the  growth  was  from  47%  to  69%.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  their  earnings  from  ROH,  the  stage  staff  and 
electricians  are  locked  into  overtime  working.  It  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  scope 
for  reductions  in  labour  costs  if  management  can  successfully  control  the  amount  of 
overtime  working,  although  any  savings  are  likely  to  be  offset  in  part  by  more 
generous  concessions  on  basic  rates  of  pay.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  basic 
rates  are  not  out  of  line  with  the  level  of  earnings  of  other  employees  of  the  House 
- so  concessions  need  not  be  costly  if  the  present  levels  of  pay  are  maintained. 


122.  What,  then,  causes  so  much  overtime?  In  a meeting  I held  with  NATTKE, 
union  representatives  described  the  causes  as  they  see  them:  their  job  has  become 
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technically  more  sophisticated  and  difficult,  eg  the  wider  variety  and  complexity  of 
stage  lighting;  sets  have  got  bigger;  designer  standards  have  risen,  and  this  is 

particularly  influenced  by  television  and  video  recordings,  since  the  camera  will  show 
up  flaws  in  costumes  and  sets  which  would  not  be  apparent  to  the  theatre  audience; 
and  programme  planning  for  coming  seasons  has  failed  to  avoid  the  juxtaposition  in 
the  programme  of  big  scale  operas  and  ballets. 

123.  The  intensity  of  the  rehearsal/performance  schedule,  together  with  the 

straight  jacket  imposed  by  the  agreement  with  NATTKE,  are  seen  by  technical 
management  as  the  principal  causes  of  increasing  overtime  costs.  Mr  Standley  has 
identified  the  main  points  of  concern  in  the  agreements  as 

(1)  A requirement  for  automatic  replacement  to  maintain  minimum  manning 
levels. 

(2)  A requirement  for  minimum  numbers  for  all  overtime  calls. 

(3)  The  length  of  the  minimum  duration  of  overtime  calls. 

Informal  working  arrangements  agreed  between  management  and  staff  (but  not 
written  into  the  House  agreement)  add  to  the  concern,  in  particular: 

(4)  Restriction  of  overtime  calls  to  one  task. 

124.  These  causes  suggest  three  possible  ways  of  reducing  costs: 

(1)  Renegotiate  the  House  agreement  and  working  arrangements  with 

NATTKE  so  as  to  remove  if  possible  the  four  points  of  concern  referred  to 

in  the  last  paragraph. 

(2)  Introduce  into  future  planning  a greater  emphasis  on  the  impact  on 
technical  resources  of  the  scale  and  ordering  of  productions  in  a season's 
programme. 

(3)  Control  increasing  complexity  and  size  of  sets,  and  design  standards, 
within  strict  budgetary  limits  which  take  account  of  the  costs  of  stage  staff 
and  electricians. 

125.  The  case  for  both  improved  budgetary  control,  and  better  future  planning  is 
argued  earlier  in  this  report,  so  I will  not  reproduce  the  arguments  here.  However, 
it  is  worth  emphasising  two  points  which  support  the  case  here  so  far  as  the  stage 
is  concerned. 

126.  First,  Mr  Michael  Thomson,  the  Assistant  Technical  Director  responsible  to 
the  Technical  Director  for  management  of  the  stage  staff  and  electricians,  does  not 
work  to  a budget.  He  does  pass  to  the  Director  of  Finance  a forecast  of  overtime 
requirements  for  the  coming  season  based  upon  his  past  experience  of  the  scale  of 
productions,  and  their  ordering  in  the  programme.  The  accountancy  section  translate 
the  forecast  into  money  terms,  and  the  result  is  Mr  Thomson's  budget  - but  his 
commitment  to  it  is  not  secured;  indeed,  he  has  only  a rough  idea  of  how  much 
money  is  involved,  and  how  much  has  been  spent  to  date.  The  spending  is  monitored 
by  the  accountancy  section.  What  he  does  is  to  monitor  week  by  week  actual 
overtime  against  his  forecast  - and  in  that  sense,  he  imposes  his  own  controls  upon 
the  performance  of  his  staff. 

127.  In  my  view,  this  arrangement  could  be  improved.  It  does  not  give 
Mr  Thomson  the  incentive  to  deploy  his  staff  imaginatively  so  as  to  keep  within  cost 
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limits;  and  it  does  nothing  to  clarify  accountability  for  overtime  calls.  He  tends  to 
be  held  responsible  for  all  overspending  on  his  budget,  when  in  reality  the  cause 
could  be  outside  his  control,  eg  a demand  for  extra  rehearsals  by  a conductor. 
Improved  budgeting  and  budgetary  control  arrangements  need  to  be  developed,  and  in 
my  view,  some  principles  are  important. 

128.  Mr  Thomson’s  budget  should  be  built  upon  a forecast  work  programme  at 
basic  and  overtime  rates,  which  should  be  agreed  with  a manager  or  managers 
having  budgetary  responsibility  for  each  production  in  the  coming  season  (referred  to 
as  "Production  Controllers"  elsewhere  in  this  report).  Within  that  financial  limit,  he 
should  have  maximum  flexibility  for  the  deployment  of  his  resources  - his 
accountability  being  to  deliver  the  services  for  each  production  previously  agreed 
with  the  Production  Controllers,  at  the  agreed  rates.  If  extra  services  are  required, 
for  example  because  a Production  Controller  has  agreed  to  a request  for  extra 
rehearsals,  they  should  be  separately  negotiated  and  funded  from  a separate  budget, 
charged  to  the  production.  To  avoid  minor  difficulties  of  allocation,  simple  rules 
should  be  agreed  in  advance. 

129.  Secondly,  the  planning  process  does  not  formally  involve  the  technical 
department  in  the  diary  for  future  seasons  until  after  contracts  have  been  signed 
and  commitments  made.  The  opportunity  for  them  to  advise  against  too  many  'big' 
works  in  the  planned  season,  or  a better  spacing  of  'big'  and  'small'  works,  is  not 
taken.  The  result  can  be  an  intensive  period  of  activity  on  the  stage  which  can  only 
be  handled  through  night  calls,  Sunday  working,  and  heavy  overtime  costs. 

130.  The  senior  management  of  the  ROH  recognise  the  need  to  review  the  House 
Agreement  and  other  working  arrangements  with  NATTKE.  Tactically,  however,  they 
prefer  the  argument  that  any  renegotiation  should  await  Phase  II  of  the 
redevelopment  of  the  House,  when  the  theatre  will  be  closed  for  up  to  12  months, 
and  working  practices  will  inevitably  change  to  suit  the  new  working  conditions. 
There  would  be  more  force  in  this  tactical  argument  if  Phase  II  were  more  certain  - 
in  reality,  it  is  clouded  in  uncertainty,  particularly  as  to  timing.  I believe  and 
recommend  accordingly  that  management  should  grasp  the  nettle  now,  and  look  to 
negotiate  a more  productive  package  with  NATTKE  for  stage  staff  and  electricians, 
which  allows  greater  flexibility  in  the  deployment  of  men  and  leads  to  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  overtime  working.  This  report,  and  the  financial  circumstances  which 
initiated  it,  should  provide  a sufficent  tactical  hook  on  which  to  hang  the  case  for 
renegotiation  now. 

STORAGE  POLICY 

131.  Mr  Stephen  Penfold's  report  on  storage  policy  is  at  Section  13.  He  describes 
in  full  the  Company's  method  of  storing  sets,  special  staging  material  and  costumes, 
and  the  location  of  the  stores,  the  largest  being  at  Marden  in  Kent. 

132.  In  1983/84,  some  £1/4  million  will  be  spent  on  rent,  rates  and  insurance  of 
storage  facilities.  A further  £100,000  (approx)  will  pay  for  transport  to  and  from 
storage  locations,  and  the  time  of  storekeepers  and  of  the  outside  gang  spent  on 
moving  sets  and  equipment. 

133.  These  are  the  costs  of  a storage  policy  which  errs  on  the  side  of  caution  in 
keeping  open  artistic  options.  The  choice  is  between  storing  a complete  set  with  all 
the  costumes  and  other  props  for  a ballet  or  opera,  and  "cannibalising"  it  - that  is 
breaking  up  the  sets  and  costumes  and  using  the  material  to  make  or  refurbish  other 
sets.  The  decision  to  cannibalise,  if  based  on  economic  factors  alone,  would  be  taken 
when  a revival  of  a production  is  considered  to  be  "unlikely",  however  defined.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  non-economic  criteria  influence  management's  decisions. 
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134.  There  are  264  sets  in  store,  and  costumes  for  350  complete  productions. 

135.  Mr  Penfold  recommends  a more  positive  storage  policy,  in  which  the  decision 
to  retain  a set  or  costumes  should  be  regularly  endorsed  on  the  merits  of  each  case 
against  agreed  criteria  based  on  a combination  of  age,  use  and  condition.  As  well  as 
holding  down  storage  costs,  this  could  lead  to  savings  in  the  cost  of  new  productions 
through  the  use  of  material  from  cannibalised  sets  and  costumes,  or  extra  income  if 
they  are  sold  or  hired  out.  There  is  room  also  for  staff  savings;  the  two  posts  of 
storeman  should  be  deleted  at  a saving  of  £11,000  per  annum;  and  the  minimum 
strength  of  the  outside  gang  should  be  renegotiated  with  NATTKE  to  six,  deleting 
two  posts  at  a saving  of  £15,000  per  annum. 

THE  PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENTS 

136.  Mr  Jeffrey  Philips,  the  Production  Manager  andd  Miss  Janice  Pullen,  the 
Wardrobe  Director,  are  accountable  to  Mr  Tom  Macarthur,  the  Technical  Director, 
for  a staff  of  165  whose  job  is  to  make  and  refurbish  sets,  costumes,  and  other 
stage  material  such  as  wigs,  jewellery  and  stage  props  for  opera  and  ballet.  In 
Section  12  of  this  report,  Mrs  Giorgina  Soane  reports  in  detail  on  the  production  and 
running  wardrobes  in  a contribution  entitled  "Dressing  the  Performer";  and 
Miss  Pearl  Iley  completes  the  picture  at  Section  13,  in  her  report  on  "Dressing  the 
Stage". 

Dressing  the  performer 

137.  Ill  staff  work  for  Miss  Pullen.  In  1982/83,  a typical  year,  they  handled  over 
7,000  costumes.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a matter  of  cleaning,  alteration  and  repair;  but 
each  year,  at  least  1,000  new  costumes  are  made.  To  cope  with  peaks  in  workload, 
some  of  the  work  is  put  to  outside  contractors. 

138.  The  costs  of  the  production  and  running  wardrobes  since  1978/79  are  shown 
in  table  30. 


Table  30:  Cost  of  production  and  running  wardrobes,  1978/79  to  1982/83 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

% change 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

1978-1983 

Production 

wardrobe; 

319 

468 

794 

946 

755 

+ 136% 

Running 

wardrobe; 

239 

324 

403 

467 

514 

+ 115% 

TOTAL; 

558 

792 

1197 

1413 

1269 

+ 127% 

They  have  grown  127%  over  the  period,  despite  savings  of  £144,000  in  1982/83  over 
spending  in  the  previous  year.  Those  savings  derived  from  economies  in  expenses  for 
new  productions  and  major  revivals,  ie  materials,  fabrics,  haberdashery  and 
contractors  fees  for  new  productions.  The  main  cost  increases  over  the  period  are 
attributable  to  basic  salary  costs  of  the  production  wardrobe  (+  127%);  expenses  for 
new  productions  and  major  revivals  (+  148%);  and  overtime  in  the  running  wardrobe 
(+  175%).  There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  staffing  since  1978/79,  a fact 
which  calls  into  question  the  rate  of  growth  in  costs.  Over  the  same  period,  costs  of 
ROH  as  a whole  grew  93%;  the  RPI  grew  63%  and  the  Average  Earnings  Index  grew 
72%. 
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139.  Increases  in  basic  salary  are  attributable  partly  to  wage  agreements,  and 

partly  to  internal  promotion.  Overtime  in  the  running  wardrobe  is  a consequence  of 
the  terms  of  the  NATTKE  agreement  on  overtime,  and  the  complexity  and 
scheduling  of  the  seasons’  programmes.  Management  maintains  insufficient  cost  data 
adequately  to  explain  the  rate  of  growth  in  expenses  for  new  productions  and  major 
revivals,  which  therefore  might  justifiably  reflect  cost  increases  in  the  particular 

type  of  materials  bought  in  by  the  wardrobe  departments,  or  may  be  due  to  other 
causes. 

1^0.  Mrs  Soane  draws  attention  to  a confusion  of  management  responsibility 

between  the  artistic  decision-makers  and  Miss  Pullen,  the  Wardrobe  Director.  She  has 
no  control  over  designers  who  submit  their  designs  late;  she  cannot  influence  the 
planning  of  a season  which,  because  of  the  scale  of  productions  and  length  of 

performances  may  lead  to  increased  overtime  by  staff  in  the  running  wardrobe. 
These  are  all  factors  which  add  to  costs,  either  through  increased  overtime  or 

through  use  of  outside  contractors  to  relieve  peak  workflows.  However,  insofar  as 
they  are  the  direct  consequence  of  decisions  outside  her  control,  it  merely  fudges 
accountability  to  make  her  answer  for  the  overspendings  which  result. 

141.  This  is  a problem  not  confined  only  to  the  wardrobe  departments.  To 

overcome  it,  proposals  are  contained  elsewhere  in  this  report,  first  for  the  treatment 
of  the  three  operating  companies  of  RO,  RB  and  SWRB  as  separate  cost  centres  for 
financial  planning  and  budgetary  control  purposes;  and  secondly  for  the  appointment 
of  Production  Controllers  to  take  budgetary  responsibility  for  costs  allocated  to 

productions  and  revivals,  and  to  act  as  a counter  balance  to  artistic  decisions  which 
could  lead  to  production  budgets  being  overspent.  Within  such  a system,  Miss  Pullen's 
responsibilities  should  give  her,  in  Mrs  Soane's  words,  "authority  ...  to  reject 

demands  by  the  artistic  team  which  could  not  be  accommodated  within  the  [agreed] 
budget  for  the  production".  She  would  operate  as  though  the  head  of  an  imaginary 
company,  say  Covent  Garden  (Wardrobes)  pic.  She  would  agree  budget  in  advance  for 
the  costumes  for  each  production  with  the  Production  Controller,  based  upon  an 
estimated  time  allocation  of  her  basic  wages  and  overtime;  and  an  estimate  of 
materials  costs.  Her  management  responsibility  would  be  to  provide  the  goods  at  the 
budget  cost.  The  Production  Controller  would  take  responsibility  for  the  cost  of 
'extra'  demands,  and  would  "pay"  for  them  separately. 

142.  Such  an  arrangement  should  help  to  impose  a downward  pressure  on  costs. 
Miss  Pullen  would  control  costs  to  keep  her  prices  competitive  - the  Production 
Controller  could  always  buy  in  his  costumes  from  outside.  The  Production  Controller 
would  become  acutely  aware  of  the  costs  of  the  more  extravagant  demands  of 
designers,  and  resist  them;  or  accept  them,  and  find  off-setting  savings  elsewhere, 
such  as  by  hiring  in  some  of  the  less  important  costumes.  Budgetary  constraints 
would  create  a pressure  for  more  imaginative  use  of  resources.  Furthermore,  such  an 
arrangement  would  clarify  accountability  for  overspending  budgets.  Miss  Pullen  could 
concern  herself  with  the  productivity  of  her  staff,  the  cost  of  materials  and  her 
competitiveness  with  outside  contractors.  She  would  not  be  responsible  for  changes  in 
artistic  demands. 

143.  I recommend  that  the  company  should  clarify  accountability  and  tighten 
budgetary  control  by  adopting  an  approach  to  the  management  of  the  production  and 
running  wardrobes  along  the  lines  I have  described. 
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Dressing  the  stage 

Miss  Uey  has  reviewed  the  work  of  the  model  room,  and  the  departments 
concerned  with  scenery  building,  scenery  painting,  property,  wigs  and  the  armoury. 
54  staff  are  currently  employed  in  these  departments,  accountable  to  Mr  3effrey 
Phillips,  the  Production  Manager.  Their  costs  since  1978/79  are  shown  in  table  32. 

Table  32;  Production  department  costs  (exclg  Wardrobe)  1978/79  to  1982/83  (£000) 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Basic  salary 

238 

293 

357 

407 

456 

Overtime 

36 

55 

62 

84 

93 

Expenses 

147 

131 

364 

424 

336 

TOTAL 

421 

479 

783 

915 

885 

salary  costs 

have  increase 

91%  over 

the  period. 

, compared 

with  increases 

costs  of  the  ROH  overall  of  93%,  and  changes  in  AEI  of  +72%.  Overtime  has  grown 

at  a faster  rate,  +157%,  and  when  combined  with  basic  salary  costs,  results  in  an 

increase  of  100%  in  the  costs  of  labour  overall.  Expenses  grew  by  129%.  "Expenses" 

refer  to  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  payments  to  outside  firms  for  work  contracted 

out.  Like  Mrs  Soane,  Miss  Iley  was  unable  to  find  sufficient  cost  information  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  growth  in  expenses,  and  the  rise  in  the 
Retail  Price  Index,  which  moved  up  63%  over  the  period. 

145.  The  amount,  type  and  flow  of  work  for  the  Production  Departments  depends 
upon  the  operas  and  ballets  to  be  performed,  and  the  planning  and  scheduling  of 
productions  and  performances.  Miss  Iley  identifies  late  delivery  of  designs  for  new 
productions  by  guest  designers,  and  failure  to  establish  the  condition  and  state  of 
repair  of  sets  for  revivals  sufficiently  in  advance,  as  two  principal  causes  of 
unanticipated  peaks  of  work,  which  lead  to  extra  costs  in  the  form  of  overtime  by 
staff,  or  work  for  outside  contractors. 

146.  Standards  of  workmanship,  and  quality  of  materials,  are  not  prescribed.  Heads 
of  Departments  establish  their  own  criteria,  which  are  consistent  with  their  own 
expectations  of  good  quality  results,  and  the  knowledge  that  sets  will  be  stored  for 
up  to  20  years  or  more,  to  be  revived  periodically,  and  therefore  should  be  built  to 
last.  However,  HODs  do  not  have  delegated  responsibility  for  budgetary  control, 
which  encourages  the  tendency  to  give  priority  to  high  standards  without  specific 
financial  constraint. 

147.  Budget  forecasts  for  new  productions  and  revivals  are  of  variable  accuracy. 
The  Production  Manager  agrees  a first  budget  figure  with  the  accounts  department 
for  each  new  production,  but  this  can  only  be  a good  guess  until  the  design  has  been 
received  - and  designs  are  too  often  late  - or  in  the  case  of  revivals,  until  the 
condition  of  the  sets  has  been  examined.  Actual  costs  turned  out  20%  higher  than 
budget  forecast  across  the  five  new  productions  looked  at  in  detail  by  Miss  Iley.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  revivals  examined,  actual  costs  were  140%  higher  than  first 
budget.  For  the  seven  productions  overall,  actual  costs  were  26%  higher  than  first 
budget.  The  Production  Manager  revises  his  "guesstimate"  when  the  design  for  a new 
production  has  been  agreed,  or  in  the  case  of  a revival,  the  set  has  been  inspected. 
In  the  case  of  the  seven  productions  under  review,  this  revision  added  £55,000  to 
the  first  budget,  but  was  still  11%  short  of  the  actual  costs. 

148.  Miss  Iley  recommends,  and  I endorse  her  recommendations,  that: 
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(1)  A policy  should  be  established  on  standards  of  production,  and  on 
acceptable  variances  on  budgets. 

(2)  Sets  in  store  should  be  inspected  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  repair  on  revival. 

(3)  Management  should  aim  for  a longer  lead-time  between  agreement  on 
production  work  required  and  the  date  of  first  performance. 

(4)  The  Production  Manager  should  improve  the  flow  of  management  and 
financial  information  to  his  Heads  of  Departments. 

(5)  The  Production  Manager  should  be  put  in  a stronger  position  to  resist 
the  demands  of  designers  if  they  would  result  in  budget  overruns. 

(6)  There  should  be  a system  of  regular  scrutiny  of  production  departments 
and  selected  productions  through  the  Finance  Sub-committee. 

149.  These  recommendations  fit  neatly  within  the  concept  of  the  relationship  of 
customer  (Production  Controller)  and  independent  supplier  advanced  earlier  in  respect 
of  the  Wardrobe  departments.  The  same  principle  could  be  applied  here  - Mr  Phillips 
as  head  of  "Covent  Gardens  (Production)  pic".  The  arrangement  would  have  the  same 
advantages  as  before  - namely  it  would  clarify  management  reponsibility,  and 
separate  accountability  for  costs  which  arise  through  inefficiency  or  lack  of 
productivity  in  the  workshop  (which  would  be  Mr  Phillips  responsibility),  from  those 
which  arise  through  artistic  preference  or  late  planning.  In  so  doing,  it  would  create 
a working  environment  which  contributed  a downward  pressure  on  costs.  I recommend 
that  the  approach  be  investigated  further  at  the  same  time  as  the  review  of  its 
application  to  the  wardrobe  departments. 

MARKETING 

130.  Marketing  effort  in  the  ROH  has  to  recognise  that  the  three  companies  of 
Royal  Opera,  Royal  Ballet  and  SWRB  attract  rather  different  audiences. 
Furthermore,  they  are  often  viewed  as  independent  companies  by  the  critics  and 
public.  For  example,  the  Royal  Ballet  currently  are  riding  high  not  least  on  the 
success  of  their  recent  Far  East  tour.  The  Royal  Opera,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
enduring  a period  of  mixed  comment  by  the  critics,  and  a fall-off  in  box  office 
receipts. 

131.  The  Royal  Opera's  position  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  critical  acclaim 
now  being  afforded  to  its  only  London  competitor,  the  English  National  Opera.  ENO 
represents  a strong  challenge;  it  is  currently  seen  by  some  to  be  more  exciting 
artistically;  operas  sung  in  English  are  more  likely  to  attract  non-devotees  of  the  art 
in  this  country  by  way  of  introduction  to  opera;  and  tickets  at  the  Coliseum  ranging 
from  £3.30  to  £13.30  are  considerably  cheaper  than  at  Covent  Garden.  The  Royal 
Opera's  trump  card  is  its  regular  presentation  of  the  world's  top  singers  and 
conductors,  and  its  international  status. 

132.  Table  32  shows  the  average  paid  admissions  per  performance  for  opera  and 
ballet  since  1978/79,  set  against  average  box  office  receipts  per  performance,  as 
percentages  of  maximum  possible  admissions  and  receipts: 
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Table  32s  Paid  admissions  and  box  office  receipts;  percentage  of  maximum 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Average  paid 

admissions 

RO 

91 

88 

94 

92 

84 

as  % of  max 

RB 

91 

92 

90 

87 

87 

Average  box 

office 

RO 

90 

NA 

92 

88 

80 

receipts  as  % 

of  max 

RB 

91 

90 

89 

84 

85 

The  picture  is  one  of  box  office  receipts  falling  more  sharply  than  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  paying  visitors.  The  effect  is  more  noticeable  for  opera  than  for 
ballet.  For  opera  in  particular,  the  decline  in  both  admission  and  box  office  receipts 
in  1982/83  is  one  measure  of  the  challenge  to  be  met  by  the  marketing  effort  at 
the  ROH.  There  is  some  encouragement  that  the  challenge  is  being  successfully  met. 
The  figures  in  table  32  are  based  on  financial  years,  which  show  a different  position 
from  figures  based  on  seasons.  The  reason  is  that  the  seasons  run  from  September  to 
July  compared  with  the  April  to  March  financial  year.  The  seasons'  figures, 
therefore,  are  more  recent,  in  that  they  cover  a slightly  later  period  of  time.  For 
the  1982/83  season,  average  paid  admissions  for  the  RO  increased  by  3%  to  89%, 
and  for  the  RB  increased  by  4%  to  87%,  over  the  1981/82  season.  It  remains  to  be 

seen  how  these  promising  signs  will  be  reflected  in  the  1983/8^f  financial  year 
figures. 


153.  Marketing  is  the  biggest  growth  area  in  terms  of  numbers  employed  by  the 
ROH  in  recent  years.  In  1972,  marketing  employees  numbered  23;  11  years  later  in 
1983,  there  are  43*.  A break  down  of  the  numbers  is  shown  in  table  33. 


Table  33:  Marketing  staff  1972  and  1983* 


1972  1983 

Box  office  20  25 

Publicity  & marketing  3 17 

Assistant  Director  0 1 

TS  W 


154.  What  these  people  do  is  described  in  detail  in  Mrs  Bridget  Howard's  report 
attached  at  Section  18.  The  cost  of  their  activities  since  1978/79  is  summarised  in 


*Note:  The  ROH  Director  of  Administration  comments  that  these  figures  are 
misleading  in  that  some  of  the  functions  now  performed  by  marketing  staff  were 

outside  the  publicity  and  marketing  departments 
and  the  box  office,  and  indeed,  outside  the  House  in  some  cases. 
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Table  34:  Cost  of  marketing,  press  and  publicity,  1979/80  to 
1982/83 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Staff 

219 

258 

294 

330 

Publicity  etc 

507 

573 

646 

601 

TOTAL 

726 

831 

940 

931 

Costs  have  grown  by  28%  over  the  period,  comprising  a 51%  growth  in  staff  costs 
and  an  18%  growth  in  the  cost  of  publicity,  equipment  etc.  They  represented  13% 
of  earned  income  in  1978/79,  as  against  12%  in  1982/83. 

155.  The  figures  in  table  34  in  fact  understate  the  costs  of  the  marketing  effort 

in  its  broadest  sense.  Merchandising  of  goods  for  sale  (eg  ROH  diaries,  video 
recordings  and  books)  is  organised  from  within  the  House  Management  department  by 
Mr  Nicholas  Heyward,  the  Merchandising  Manager.  This  department,  headed 
by  Mr  Trevor  Jones,  also  markets  the  House  itself  - eg  arranging  fashion  shows  or 
trade  exhibitions  in  the  Crush  Bar.  The  Royal  Opera  House  Trust  is  run  by 
Mrs  Robin  Hambro  as  an  independent  unit,  with  the  job  of  promoting  corporate 
membership  of  the  ROH  and  attracting  sponsorship.  The  Friends  of  Covent  Garden  is 
a supporters  club  for  private  individuals,  again  organised  separately  by 

Mr  Ken  Davison.  Board  members  have  an  important  marketing  and  lobbying 
responsibility,  which  has  not  been  corporately  defined,  but  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
initiative  of  individual  Board  members  working  through  the  Board  in  response  to 

particular  problems.  The  picture  is  of  an  impressive  scale  of  activity  across  the 
company  by  highly  devoted  and  hard-working  people  which  is  aimed  at  promoting  the 
name  of  the  company,  and  selling  its  products  in  the  form  of  tickets  or  goods,  with 
a view  to  extending  the  company's  sources  of  revenue  and  sponsorship;  what  the 
picture  lacks  is  any  feeling  that  this  diversity  of  effort  is  being  co-ordinated  within 
an  overall  marketing  strategy,  and  any  measurement  of  its  achievement. 

156.  I can  best  describe  the  marketing  challenge  by  reference  to  the  following 
propositions  which  are  based  upon  views  expressed  in  many  interviews  with  people  in 
the  company  and  with  critics  and  theatregoers  outside; 

(1)  The  Company  is  seen  by  some  to  be  too  arrogant  in  its  attitude  toward 

public  opinion  and  the  critics.  It  has  been  put  to  me  that  almost  the  first 
aim  of  the  management  of  a theatre  such  as  the  ROH  should  be  to  keep  the 
critics  happy.  There  are  too  many  less  than  happy  critics  of  Covent  Garden 
at  the  present  time. 

(2)  Selling  tickets  has  been  relatively  easier  in  the  past  than  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  future.  The  company  is  not  sufficiently  well  organised  in  its 
marketing  effort  to  meet  the  tougher  times  ahead.  The  proposition  derives 
some  support  from  the  ROH  Audience  Survey  of  1980/81,  which  illustrated  a 
highly  committed  audience  profile  (some  40-45%  of  the  opera  audiences 
attended  another  opera  production  at  the  theatre  within  the  previous  month) 
from  a narrow  market  drawn  overwhelmingly  for  opera  from  AB  socio- 
economic groups  (typically  10-12000  people  is  the  maximum  audience  for  any 
one  opera  production).  The  picture  for  ballet  is  of  a broader-based  and 
younger  market. 

(3)  The  English  National  Opera  is  now  a strong  competitor  for  opera 
audiences.  The  "overlap"  audience  at  the  time  of  the  ROH  Audience  Survey 
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was  some  42%  - ie  42%  of  the  sample  who  attended  four  or  more 
performances  at  ROH  in  the  previous  12  months  had  also  attended  four  or 
more  performances  at  the  Coliseum.  My  impression  is  that  high  ticket  prices 
at  Covent  Garden  are  persuading  more  of  the  ROH  audience  into  the 
Coliseum. 

(4)  There  is  little  prospect,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  of  making 
significant  reductions  in  seat  prices.  The  Company  have  held  their  prices  for 
the  1983/84  season  to  1982/83  levels  for  nearly  70%  of  the  House.  Next 
season's  average  ticket  price  for  opera  will  be  £16,  for  ballet  £10.30.  These 
prices  look  not  unreasonable,  but  in  fact  are  deceptive  - the  range  of  seat 
prices  for  opera  is  from  £1.00  to  £44;  and  to  sit  other  than  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  in  a seat  with  only  a partial  view  of  the  stage,  an  opera- 
goer  has  typically  to  pay  a minimum  of  £20. 

(5)  One  of  the  arguments  of  this  report  for  reducing  the  cost  of  the 

company's  operations  is  to  spread  the  high  percentage  of  fixed  costs  of  each 
opera  production  over  more  performances  - such  a policy  may  only  be 
feasible  by  the  use  of  alternate  casts.  Certainly,  it  will  only  be  effective  if 
the  Company  plays  to  near  capacity  audiences  throughout  the  longer  runs. 
That  implies  a considerable  marketing  effort  to  break  into  a wider  market. 
The  ROH  have  shown  initiative  in  the  past  in  introducing  the  Proms  and 
school  matinees,  which  both  attract  a new  audience  or  perhaps,  more 
accurately,  admit  audiences  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  a good  seat. 
There  is  scope  for  developing  the  impact  of  both  initiatives  further.  The 
Spring  1983  take-up  of  the  700  stalls  promenade  places,  available  at  £3.00  on 
the  day,  averaged  only  500,  compared  with  an  average  attendance  over  the 
period  1978/79  to  1982/83  of  646;  amd  the  school  matinees  are  restricted  to 
three  opera  and  three  ballet  performances  per  season.  The  Royal  Opera  has 
recently  appointed  an  Education  Officer  to  compliment  the  similar  post  in 
the  Royal  Ballet,  and  promote  interest  amongst  children.  The  tourist  audience 
is  less  well  developed  for  the  opera  than  it  is,  say,  for  the  RSC  - the  duly 
audience  completing  the  ROH  Audience  Survey  in  1981  contained  only  10%  of 
people  living  abroad;  the  RSC  claim  a tourist  audience  of  around  25%.  The 
ROH  could  explore  the  potential  for  ticket  sales  through  European  or 

American  agencies,  as  some  of  the  other  leading  international  opera 

companies  already  do.  More  imaginatively,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  the 
House  could  appoint  a salesman,  to  go  out  and  sell  tickets,  and  establish 

grass-roots  contacts  with  potential  audiences.  The  Company  takes  no 
advantage  of  the  ever  growing  numbers  of  people  passing  along  James  St  to 

Covent  Garden  market;  one  can  walk  past  the  House  without  ever  realising  it 
is  there. 

(6)  Longer  runs  of  fewer  productions,  if  they  are  to  sell,  also  imply  a 

carefully  considered  choice  of  programme  which  reflects  a broader  popular 
preference  than  is  now  the  case.  I have  described  the  problems  of  planning 
future  seasons,  and  how  Sir  John  Tooley  has  to  trade-off  the  availability  and 
wishes  of  the  star  singers  and  conductors  against  the  company's  choice  of 
programme.  Despite  the  difficulties,  the  challenge  of  the  future  will  require 
a stronger  and  more  formalised  marketing  influence  on  future  planning. 

157.  Marketing  in  its  broad  sense  has  been  an  area  of  considerable  growth  in  the 
past  ten  years.  My  view  is  that  a great  deal  of  extra  activity  has  not  achieved  as 
much  marketing  success  as  might  have  been  expected  of  it.  The  overall  effectiveness 
does  not  reflect  the  energy  of  individual  effort.  What  is  needed,  I believe,  is  better 
co-ordination,  and  a positive  recognition  of  the  paramount  importance  of  marketing 
to  the  Company's  success  in  the  1980s.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Board  has 
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recognised  the  need  for  co-ordination  through  its  recent  decision  to  appoint  a Public 
Affairs  Committee.  I suggest  that  the  Board  recruit  to  that  Committee  a non-Board 
member  with  outside  professional  marketing  experience,  say  from  a consultancy  or 
agency.  The  English  National  Opera  have  done  just  that,  with  effective  results.  The 
Committee's  role  should  be  to  determine  a marketing  strategy  for  the  company,  and 
to  approve  and  monitor  a marketing  plan.  The  plan  should  address  questions  such  as: 
which  are  the  priority  market  segments  to  pursue  and  what  price  structure  and 
discount  schemes  should  be  adopted?  and  should  set  targets  for,  eg  ticket  sales, 
sponsorship  revenue,  and  income  from  sales  of  merchandise.  The  Committee  should 
set  the  marketing  framework  within  which  the  efforts  of  all  direct  and  indirect 
marketing  people  in  the  house  can  be  channelled  - including  the  ROH  Trust,  Friends 
and  members  of  the  Board.  I also  recommend  that  the  Committee  reviews  the 
existing  organisation  structure  of  marketing  staff.  I am  not  advocating  cuts  in 
staffing  so  much  as  clearer  lines  of  accountability,  and  any  reorganisation  thought 
necessary  to  achieve  better  co-ordination  of  activity  within  the  administration.  This 
could  lead  to  staff  economies,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Finally,  the  Committee  should 
provide  advice  to  the  Opera  and  Ballet  Planning  Committees,  based  upon  market 
research  and  analysis,  of  the  productions  which  must  be  included  in  future 
programmes  if  target  sales  are  to  be  achieved.  The  Committee  could  take  a positive 
lead  in  giving  the  company  a stronger  market  orientation. 
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SECTION  7 


OPTIONS  FOR  SCALE  FOR  ROH  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  FUTURE 
Report  by  Mr  I F S Trumper,  FCA 


1.  In  this  Section  I consider  the  options  available  for  reducing  the  deficit.  Mv 

the^i^^^fn  funding  authority  will  wish  to  see  the  implications  of 

fundtne  thP^RnH*®  question  of  whether  there  is  any  alternative  to 

nding  the  ROH  and  its  companies  at  the  level  of  the  sum  of  their  fixed  and 

t'helr  iuppo°rtfngTrWces°.  three  performing  companies  and 


GENERAL 


?■  he  helpful  to  begin  with  some  general  points  about  the  basis  of 

ti’mine^oronWons'^'F-  of  Directors;  and  the  availability  and 

""'h  regard  to  the  basis  of  funding,  1 think  it  not  only 
ighly  desirable  but  necessary  for  the  funding  authority  and  the  client  company  to 
agree  on  the  ^aiysis  to  be  used.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  report,  and  orZ  other 

ou?°in  rh  Shakespeare  Company,  that  the  basis  of  funding  should  be  as  set 

out  in  Chapter  1,  paragraph  ^ of  the  covering  report. 

3.  Secondly,  on  our  recommendation  the  Royal  Opera  House  have  formally 
provided  us  with  a summary  of  their  financial  policy  - see  Section  2,  Annex  1.  We 
considered  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  a base  upon  which  to  build 
financial  planning.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  an  organisation  whose  primary,  if 

sole,  objective  is  artistic  achievement  with  no  profit  motive.  In  summary,  the 
financial  policy  is:  ^ 


to  secure  the  revenue  necessary  to  implement  the  artistic  policies  of 
the  three  performing  companies 

to  live  within  available  resources 

to  maximise  artistic  output 

to  promote  good  financial  management 

policies  of  the  House  are  paramount  and  nobody  would  argue 
^at  financial  objectives  should  replace  artistic  objectives  as  the  primary  aim  of  the 
House.  But  a sensible  and  well  managed  balance  between  these  two  objectives  must 
be  maintained.  The  ROH  labours  under  ever  increasing  costs  rising  above  the  general 
mflation  rate,  7k%  of  which  are  "fixed"  costs  and  difficult  to  reduce;  a falling  box 
office,  although  this  may  be  a temporary  phenomenon;  a certain  sluggishness  of 
private  subsidy;  and  a level  of  grant  linked  to  the  inflation  rate  which  has  failed  to 
cover  previous  year's  deficits. 

5.  Thirdly,  there  are  no  easy  or  quick  options  which  would  reduce  expenditure 
or  increase  income  sufficiently  to  live  within  resources.  Financial  flexibility  which 
existed  in  the  past  has  disappeared. 

6.  The  scale  of  the  problem  is  big  as  demonstrated  by  the  following  summarised 

accounts:  ■ 
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Table  1 


Summary  of  income  and  expenditure 


Actual 

Budget 

Budget 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Income 

House  receipts 

5686 

6540 

7266 

UK  touring  -receipts 

1032 

902 

1192 

Private  funding 

496 

829 

572 

Other  receipts 

1028 

890 

964 

8242 

9161 

9994 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

17253 

18509 

19677 

UK  touring  costs 

1589 

1623 

2025 

Contingency 

- 

“ 

620 

Forecast  deficit 

301 

— 

.1884,2 

20433 

2^322, 

Funding  requirement 

(10600) 

(11272) 

(12328) 

Grant  from  the  Arts  Council 

10380 

10445 

10550 

less:  1%  reduction 

- 

(104) 

- 

Accumulated  deficit 

bought  forward 

- 

(220) 

(1151) 

Accumulated  deficit 

(220) 

(1151) 

(2929) 

carried  forward 


Notess 

(1)  The  above  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  management  accounts  - see 
Section  2 Annex  5. 

(2)  The  1983/84  figures  have  been  adjusted  for  the  forecast  budgeted  deficiency 
at  3uly  1983  and  the  1%  reduction  in  the  ACGB  grant. 

7.  The  rising  accumulated  deficit  is  not  entirely  due  to  an  abnormal  level  of 
expenditure  or  depressed  box  office  which  holds  hope  of  a recovery  in  subsequent 
years.  Whatever  action  needs  to  be  taken  it  will  not  make  any  effective  inroads  into 
the  deticiency  for  at  least  two  years  because  of  the  settled  and  partly  contracted 
opera  programme  which  would  be  costly  to  change.  In  the  meantime  the  deficiency 
of  about  £2.9  million  at  31  March  1985  will  have  to  be  financed.  The  cash  flow 
forecast  for  1983/84  (see  Annex  1)  shows  that  there  is  a net  outflow  of  cash  of  £1- 
£1.2  million  each  month  before  ACGB  funding.  It  also  shows  that  there  will  be  a 
cash  deficiency  of  about  £460,000  by  31  March  1984.  The  Royal  Opera  House  have  a 
bank  overdraft  facility  of  £500,000  which  could  finance  this  deficit;  however  they 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  very  prompt  receipt  of  their  grant  in  April  1984  in  order 
to  keep  the  cash  deficit  within  manageable  levels.  The  1984/85  cash  flow  forecast 
has  yet  to  be  prepared  but  on  the  assumption  that  approximately  £500,000  of  the 
accumulated  deficit  will  be  financed  by  creditors  there  will  be  a serious  deficit  in 
January  rising  to  about  £2.3  million  by  March  1985-  These  calculations  exclude  cash 
from  advance  bookings  which  amounted  to  £1.2  million  at  3 April  1983  (see  Annex 
2).  The  ROH  do  not  take  account  of  this  money  in  their  cash  flow  statement  as  it 
is  considered  to  be  immediately  repayable  on  any  cancellation  of  performances  and 
should  not  be  used  to  finance  operations. 
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8.  I do  not  believe  that  this  cash  deficiency  shouid  be  financed  by  a bank 
overdraft  or  other  commercial  borrowings,  even  if  the  Board  were  able  to  arrange 
such  finance.  I recommend  that  the  medium  term  financing  requirements  are 
calculated  as  a matter  of  urgency  and  form  part  of  the  financial  arrangements 
m Government  to  get  the  Royal  Opera  HouL  back 

on  cUi  0vcn  K0Gl« 

OPTIONS 

ROM  the  larger  question  of  the  level  at  which  it  is  desired  that  the 

ROH  should  operate.  If  the  priority  is  to  reduce  the  charge  on  public  funds,  we  are 
led  quickly  to  serious  measures  of  retrenchment.  The  accumulated  deficit  was 
wHl^^a^  £0.76  rnillion  by  31  March  198't.  The  revised  forecast  for  1983/84 

I9xam  K to  about  £1.16  million  and  this  will  have  a knock  on-effect  in 

million.  The  Royal  Opera  House  cannot  continue 
to  operate  If  this  means  accumulating  deficits  of  this  magnitude  with  no  means  of  a 
recovery.  The  problem  is  that  the  gap  between  funding  requirements  an^  grants  is 
growing,  the  deficit  is  accelerating.  ° 

10.  Whatever  options  are  available  there  is  a problem  of  timing.  The  opera 

programme  is  planned  three  to  four  years  in  advance  and  there  are  contractual 

throughout  this  period.  Whatever  action  is  taken  it  will  affect  people 
and  their  terms  of  employment  and  it  may  not  be  worthwhile  financially  to  cut  the 
base  cost  of  operations  immediately.  As  well  as  cancellation  fees  and  redundancy 
payments  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  box  office  potential  of  performances 
otherwise  the  whole  operation  is  on  a downward  financial  spiral  always  demanding 

cuts.  To  maintain  the  high  box  office  revenue  international 

standards  of  excellence  have  to  be  achieved  and  this  can  only  be  done  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  staff.  If  the  morale  of  the  House  is  destroyed  by  bad  handling  of 
whatever  financial  option  is  chosen,  high  standards  will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

11.  Reducing  the  net  cost  of  operations  without  affecting  the  level  of  activity  or 

fikenln  is  difficult.  The  structure  of  the  Royll  Opera  House  c^  be 

likened  to  a pyramid  built  with  a pack  of  cards.  Each  card  is  an  item  of 

K Structure  to  reach  heights  of  artistic  achievements.  A 

of  atta^in^^^h^^  h+  ^ certain  height,  a wider  base  gives  more  assurance 

^ ^ limited  number  of  cards  - risks  must  be 

taken,  too  broad  a base  is  self-defeating  as  the  necessary  height  will  not  be 

not^^vital  ^ pyramid  it  takes  great  skill  to  remove  supporting  but 

h^L  Administration  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  maintain  that  they 

have  pared  away  expenditure  over  the  years  and  they  are  left  with  the  bare  fabric 

studies  have  not  identified  any  major  areas  of  waste  which 
^ K ^ significant  effect  on  the  budgeted  deficit,  but  we  have  identified  some 
areas  where  savings  are  possible.  The  major  options  have  repercussions  on  the 

I LOl  y • 

tl'  ^ discussed  the  major  options  open  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  to  bridge 

an  annual  deficit  of  £1  million  at  present  values  with  the  ROH  and  my  colleagues. 

he  object  was  to  consider  each  option  in  the  light  of  its  financial  benefits,  ignoring 
how  unpalatable  it  may  be  artistically.  ° ° 

DOM  considered,  seven  of  which  were  discounted  by  the 

ROH  on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  reduce  net  costs.  These  were: 

(1)  Increase  the  number  of  performances  at  the  ROH. 

(2)  Increase  touring  and  Tent  performances. 
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(3)  Increase  performances  by  Visiting  Companies. 

(4)  Have  some  ’dark  nights'  at  the  ROH. 

(5)  Reduce  the  number  of  permanent  artistic  staff  and  hire  in  or  use  part 

time  staff  as  necessary. 

(6)  Hire  more  new  productions. 

(7)  Use  less  expensive  guest  singers. 

More  House  performances 

14.  This  would  only  be  possible  if  currently  there  were  some  under-utilised 
resources.  Although  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Royal  Ballet  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
the  Royal  Opera  could  perform  more,  the  necessary  rehearsal  and  performance 
opportunities  on  stage  are  not  available.  The  ROH  have  calculated  that  there  were 
543  performance  or  rehearsal  sessions  for  the  Royal  Opera  and  Royal  Ballet 
companies  on  working  days  during  1982/83.  The  normal  operation  when  there  is  an 
evening  performance  is  to  have  a morning  rehearsal  or  an  afternoon  matinee.  When 
there  is  no  evening  or  afternoon  performance,  it  is  normally  only  possible  to 
schedule  two  rehearsal  sessions.  Occasionally,  providing  that  consecutive  rehearsals 
do  not  make  undue  demands  on  artists,  three  sessions  are  possible. 

15.  In  1982/83  there  were  285.5  working  days  excluding  the  closed  period  and 
visiting  company  seasons  (counting  Bank  Holidays  as  half-days).  Using  the  base  of 
two  sessions  every  working  day  of  a six-day  week  567  sessions  could  have  been 
scheduled,  ie  a theoretical  96%  utilisation  was  achieved.  The  ROH  believe  that  this 
level  cannot  be  improved  upon  significantly  and  I believe  this  to  be  a reasonable 
conclusion. 


16.  I understand  that  similar  figures  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  chorus 
and  corps  de  ballet  were  worked  to  the  maximum  under  their  current  agreements, 
except  for  the  short  period  at  the  end  of  the  season  when  all  the  current  repertory 
had  been  rehearsed,  and  the  Companies  were  preparing  to  wind  up  and  go  on 
holiday.  Therefore,  at  existing  levels  of  activity  and  ratios  of  performance  to 
rehearsal,  there  is  no  significant  opportunity  for  increasing  the  number  of 
performances.  However  it  is  possible  to  spread  overheads  by  increasing  the  ratio  of 

performance  to  rehearsal  with  longer  runs  of  each  production.  This  is  considered  in 
paragraph  30. 


More  touring/Tent  seasons 

17.  Another  way  of  increasing  performances  would  be  to  have  more  Royal  Ballet 
Tent  Seasons  (in  or  out  of  London)  or  more  UK  Touring.  However,  these  seasons 
increase  the  call  on  subsidy  on  two  counts;  firstly,  the  extra  touring  costs  (eg  the 
last  three  week  Tent  season  of  the  Royal  Ballet  in  Battersea,  cost  £100,000,  even 
after  sponsorship  of  £20,000).  Secondly,  the  net  contribution  to  overheads  by  the 

Royal  Ballet  is  greater  than  the  contribution  by  the  Royal  Opera,  as  explained  in 
Section  2,  paragraph  78. 

Visiting  companies 


^isiting  companies  from  overseas  are  normally  heavily  dependent  on  extra 
subsidy  from  their  governments  or  the  British  Council  and  even  then  do  not  generate 
revenue  for  ROH.  The  visit  by  the  Paris  Opera  Ballet  resulted  in  additional  net 
costs  of  £62,000  to  the  ROH.  However,  it  is  expected  that  this  year's  visit  by  the 
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New  York  City  Ballet  (NYCB)  will  break  even.  But  even  the  NYCB  will  not  be 
making  a contribution  to  fixed  costs. 

19.  Visiting  UK  companies  are  a possibility  but  not  as  a substitute  for  Royal 
Ballet  performances,  because  the  seat  prices  that  UK  opera  and  ballet  companies 
could  command  would  also  need  to  take  account  of  their  required  share  of  House 
receipts.  It  would  appear  that  the  only  opportunity  to  increase  net  ROH  revenue 
with  UK  visiting  company  seasons  would  be  during  the  summer  closed  period.  After 
allowance  is  made  for  essential  maintenance  and  refurbishment  of  stage  machinery 
and  front  of  house,  the  available  time  for  visiting  companies  would  be  about  three 
weeks  a year.  The  net  revenue  gained  would  probably  be  small,  and  may  not  cover 
the  extra  costs  created  by  reducing  the  holiday  period  available  for  stage  staff. 

Dark  nights 

20.  For  the  SWRB  company,  any  week  of  performances  requires  an  allocation  of 
subsidy,  whether  at  the  home  season  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  UK.  Providing 
there  are  no  financial  commitments  with  local  theatres,  savings  are  made  if 
performance  weeks  are  cancelled.  This  arises  from  the  relatively  low  box  office 
returns  (compared  with  the  ROH)  and  the  extra  cost  of  touring.  However,  dark 
nights  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  only  become  financially  worthwhile  when  the  box 
office  revenue  fails  to  cover  the  additional  costs  incurred  by  the  production. 

21.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  Royal  Opera  and  Royal  Ballet  performances  generate 
marginal  revenue,  ie  House  receipts  exceed  the  extra  costs  such  as  fees  of  guest 
artists,  extra  orchestra,  supers,  etc.  The  minority  of  opera  performances  which  result 
in  marginal  net  cost  could  be  reduced  or  eliminated  by  varying  the  choice  of 
repertory  (see  paragraph  28).  What  is  more  difficult  to  assess  is  whether  a planned 
number  of  dark  nights  could  ease  the  operating  pressure  at  the  ROH  by  such  an 
extent  that  savings  in  stage  overtime  and  other  costs  could  outweigh  the  net 
marginal  contribution  of  a performance.  I believe  that  this  is  possible  but  the 
opportunities  would  be  limited. 

Annual  contracts 

22.  Having  a number  of  'dark'  nights  would  be  financially  worthwhile  if  the  fixed 
costs  of  operations  as  well  as  the  variable  costs  could  be  reduced.  This  naturally 
leads  to  consideration  of  whether,  if  there  are  no  substantial  changes  in  repertory, 
any  section  of  employees  currently  on  renewable  52  week  contracts  could  be 
partially  or  totally  replaced  by  engagements  on  short  contract  and  thus  reduce  fixed 
costs.  The  major  'fixed'  cadres  of  staff  are  considered  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

(1)  Ballet  contracts 

The  nature  of  ballet  requires  that  the  corps  de  ballet,  soloists  and  principals 
work  on  a continuous  basis  as  a company  throughout  the  year.  Mr  Allen  has 
considered  the  number  of  dancers  currently  in  the  5WRB  and  the  Royal 
Ballet  (Section  ^)  and  concludes  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  staffing  levels 
and  save  £40,000  without  incurring  a drastic  lowering  of  standards.  Such 
savings  are  useful  but  they  are  not  the  answer  to  the  ROM's  financial 
difficulties. 

(2)  Royal  Opera  contract  principals 

The  total  expenditure  on  contracted  principals  in  1982/83  was  £252,000,  ie  an 
average  of  £1,760  per  performance.  I understand  that  this  is  lower  than  the 
average  cost  of  engaging  free-lance  artists  for  the  same  parts.  Further  the 
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House  principals  undertake  the  valuable  role  of  providing  "cover"  for  other 
principals.  There  would  be  no  saving  by  replacement  of  the  company 
principals  by  guests.  The  level  of  employment  of  each  individual  contract 
principal  is  under  continuous  annual  review  and  contracts  are  not  renewed  if 
the  expected  level  of  work  is  too  low. 

(3)  Chorus  costs 

The  House  chorus  currently  numbers  75  and  in  the  current  season  the  ROH 
has  calculated  that  each  member  is  fully  employed  for  97%  of  the  basic 
week  “ the  balance  of  3%  is  accounted  for  by  a slightly  lighter  workload  for 
the  women  and  two  weeks  in  July  19S3  when  work  for  the  current  season 
tails  off.  It  is  not  considered  that  the  chorus  is  significantly  underemployed. 

I understand  from  the  ROH  that  there  is  no  agreed  rate  for  employing  an 
outside  chorus,  but  if  it  were  employed  on  the  rates  negotiated  for  the  extra 
chorus,  for  which  there  is  one  precedent,  it  would  increase  the  costs  per 
session  by  about  50%.  I also  understand  that  alternatively  there  is  a rate  for 
concert  singers  which  equates  to  the  House  chorus  costs  but  that  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  it  would  be  possible  to  negotiate  lower  rates  with  Equity  and 
taking  into  account  fixing  fees;  the  cost  would  be  higher.  Also,  an  outside 
chorus  would  have  more  work  to  do  than  the  House  chorus  in  learning  the 
work  which  would  be  a continuing  problem.  If  to  this  is  allied  the  cost  of 
providing  or  altering  costumes  then  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  strong 
financial  reasons  for  maintaining  a permanent  chorus.  However,  Mr  Ashworth 
in  his  report  in  Section  5 does  recommend  that  steps  are  taken  to  reduce 
the  present  level  of  chorus  overtime  and  extra  sessions  by  £80,000. 

(4)  ROH  orchestra  costs 

The  current  level  of  utilisation  of  the  orchestra  is  high.  There  were  on 
average  117  salaried  players  in  1982/83,  Allowing  for  statutory  and  annual 
holidays,  this  would  give  a total  of  37,557  player  sessions  available  under  the 
orchestra  contract.  The  actual  number  of  rehearsal  and  performance  sessions 
totalled  491,  so  if  every  player  had  been  called  for  all  his  available  sessions 
there  would  have  been  76  player  sessions  available  for  each  orchestra 
sessions  out  of  basic  salary.  As  the  minimum  orchestra  numbers  85  for  most 
parts  of  the  repertory  there  is  no  substantial  under-utilisation  of  the 
permanent  body  of  players. 

If  freelance  players  were  substituted  for  part  or  all  of  the  permanent 
orchestra  more  rehearsal  time  would  be  needed.  I understand  that  the  ROH 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  hire  a body  of  freelance  players  at  a 
lower  average  rate  per  session  than  the  permanent  orchestra  and  in  addition 
this  would  attract  a minimum  fixing  fee  of  10%.  There  appears  to  be  little 
or  no  financial  advantage  in  substituting  freelance  players  for  a substantial 
part  of  the  permanent  orchestra,  although  there  may  be  individual  positions 
where  small  savings  could  be  made, 

(5)  SWRB  CMTchesto  costs 

Until  recently,  the  SWRB  orchestra  was  convened  as  required.  They  are  now 
guaranteed  35  weeks  of  employment  in  each  year.  Last  year  the  guarantee 
cost  about  £7,000,  which  represents  unutilised  time.  As  this  contract  was 
only  negotiated  in  1982/83  I do  not  see  much  opportunity  for  reducing  the 
guaranteed  number  of  weeks  in  the  near  future. 
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Hire  more  new  productions 


23.  If  more  productions  were  hired  the  size  of  the  production  departments  could 
be  reduced.  Over  a period  of  years,  the  Royal  Opera  has  presented  20-23  productions 
per  annum  of  which  an  average  of  four  were  new  productions.  This  means  that 
productions  have  an  average  life  of  five  runs.  The  ratio  for  the  Royal  Ballet  is 
similar.  The  marginal  costs  of  hiring  and  transporting  another  company's  production 
are  around  £50,000  per  run.  At  present  costs  this  would  mean  that  the  average  cost 
of  replacing  new  productions  by  hired  ones  is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  £250,000 
which  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average  spent  on  a full-length  Ballet  or  Opera, 
after  allowing  for  production  departments'  overheads.  Unless  the  type  of  production 
presented  is  changed  markedly,  there  is  no  significant  long-term  financial  advantage 
in  hiring  productions,  except  where  the  expected  life  is  considerably  lower  than 
average.  Current  policy  recognises  this. 

Use  less  expensive  singers 

2^.  The  following  table  compares  the  net  contributions  per  performance  in  the 
House  of  recent  operas  with  alternative  casts: 

Table  2 


Comparison  of  guest  fees  to  House  receipts 


Season 

Price 

House 

Average  % 

Guest 

Net 

Schedule 

receipts 

revenue 

fees 

C(Hitribution 

per 

after  guest  fees 

£ 

performance 

£ 

£ 

BALLO 

76/77 

C 

8,900 

88 

8,600 

300 

78/79 

C 

15,400 

94 

6,800 

8,600 

80/81 

s+ 

28,800 

96 

11,500 

17,300 

BOHEME 

76/77 

B 

9,800 

96 

4,800 

5,000 

78/79 

C 

15,500 

95 

5,900 

9,800 

79/80 

S 

21,200 

91 

11,400 

9,500 

79/80 

C 

14,900 

95 

7,300 

7,500 

81/82 

C 

22,200 

93 

8,500* 

13,700 

COSI 

76/77 

B 

9,400 

92 

2,800 

6,600 

78/79 

B 

11,800 

87 

7,200 

4,600 

79/80 

S 

21,000 

91 

15,900 

5,100 

80/81 

C 

20,700 

92 

11,000 

9,700 

ONEGIN 

78/79 

C 

14,800 

91 

9,100 

5,700 

79/80 

C 

15,000 

86 

5,400 

9,600 

81/82 

C 

19,200 

79 

10,000* 

9,200 

OTELLO 

76/77 

C 

11,000 

92 

9,500 

1,500 

77/78 

C 

12,600 

95 

6,900 

5,700 

79/80 

S 

21,800 

94 

16,800 

5,000 

80/81 

S 

25,400 

91 

11,700 

13,7fK) 

TOSCA 

76/77 

C 

11,500 

97 

6,900 

4,600 

77/78 

s 

17,400 

94 

7,300 

10,100 

81/82 

s 

29,500 

96 

13,400 

16,100 

Note:  *Fees  after  deducting  compensation  for  cancelled  performances. 

25.  The  extra  cost  of  casting  to  the  more  expensive  S or  S+  price  levels  for 
BALLO,  OTELLO  (80/81)  and  TOSCA  was  more  than  adequately  rewarded  by 
increased  House  receipts.  In  the  case  of  ONEGIN,  when  the  price  schedule  was  not 
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changed,  and  the  79f2>0  OTELLO,  the  House  receipts  did  not  quite  compensate  for 
the  cost,  and  in  the  remainder,  the  extra  cost  was  balanced  out.  On  balance,  the 
table  shows  that  the  more  expensive  casts  nearly  always  generate  extra  revenue  to 
cover  the  extra  fees,  and  sometimes  produce  a surplus.  Within  existing  artistic 
policy,  there  is  no  financial  advantage  in  casting  as  low  (financially)  as  possible.  No 
evaluation  has  been  made  as  to  whether  this  conclusion  would  hold  up  with  changed 
artistic  policy  (eg  casting  AIDA  with  competent  but  relatively  unknown  singers). 
However,  the  reports  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Royal  Opera  do 
recommend  that  fees  to  guest  artists  and  covers  be  reduced  by  £60,000. 

26.  In  general,  I agree  with  the  ROH  that  these  options  do  not  offer  great  scope 
for  immediate  savings.  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  fixed  cost  of  wages 
of  the  House,  and  if  necessary  increase  the  variable  costs  to  give  more  flexibility  of 
costs  per  production  and  performance.  If  this  is  possible  then  even  dark  nights  could 
reduce  net  costs.  The  main  options  which  do  have  some  significant  potential  savings 
are: 

(1)  Increasing  the  marginal  contribution  of  performances  by  repertory 

selection. 

(2)  Increasing  the  performance/rehearsal  ratio. 

(3)  Reduce  touring. 

(^)  Disband  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet. 

(5)  Renegotiate  the  stage  agreement  at  the  ROH. 

(6)  Introduce  "Festival"  Opera. 

27.  First,  let  me  stress  that  these  options  are  very  broad  financial  assessments; 

they  do  not  take  into  account  artistic  objectives  or  more  practical  issues  such  as 

whether  the  ballet  repertory  would  be  overexposed.  Second,  I do  not  favour 

disbanding  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  It  absorbs  far  less  resources  than  either 
the  Royal  Ballet  or  the  Royal  Opera,  it  is  more  active  than  both,  is  artistically 

successful  and  it  increases  the  accessibility  of  the  art  form  by  touring.  Disbanding 
the  Company  would  save  costs  in  the  short  term  but  I suspect  that  this  solution  will 
merely  give  a breathing  space  of  a few  years  before  the  problems  of  the  Opera 
House  become  critical  once  again.  Of  course,  this  also  assumes  that  the  Arts 

Council  would  not  reduce  the  annual  grant  and  redirect  it  to  a substitute  touring 
company  or  direct  to  the  Regions.  If  the  Royal  Ballet  were  to  increase  touring  as  a 
substitute  for  the  5WRB,  savings  would  be  reduced  by  about  £50,000  per  week,  in 
addition  to  which  the  Royal  Opera  would  be  performing  more  in  the  House  at 

further  additional  costs. 

Increasing  the  marginal  contribution  of  performances  by  repertory  selection 

28.  It  has  been  estimated  that  savings  of  approximately  £200,000  to  £400,000 
could  be  saved  by  changing  the  mix  of  operas.  Some  operas  are  not  popular,  they 
regularly  get  poor  attendance  figures  and  others  are  expensive  to  stage.  By 
calculating  the  net  contribution  of  each  opera,  categorising  them  and  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  frequency  of  the  poor  financial  performers,  savings  can  be  made. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  ROH,  gives  an  analysis  of  1983/84  financial 
year  budgeted  net  contributions  per  performance,  after  allowing  for  direct  costs  as 
currently  charged  (ie  royalties;  producers'  fees;  extra  orchestra;  extra  chorus,  actors, 
dancers;  special  technical  costs;  guest  artists  and  conductors).  It  is  set  out  in  four 
columns  in  decreasing  order  of  contributions: 
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Table  3 


Budgeted  net  contribution  of  productions  in  19S3/8^ 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Opera 

£000 

Opera 

£000 

Opera 

£000 

Opera 

£000 

net 

net 

net 

net 

Manon 

18.6 

Boheme 

12.1 

Esclarmonde 

7.7 

Grimes 

0.9 

Otello 

18.2 

Fledermaus 

10.5 

Capuleti 

7.4 

Boris 

(0.5) 

Travatore 

17.2 

M 'singer 

10.0 

Clemenza 

6.8 

Enfant /Ross 

(3.9) 

Don  G'nni 

13.2 

Don  Carlos 

9.8 

Macbeth 

5.2 

Wozzeck 

(6.7) 

Don  P'ale 

13.5 

Fidelio 

8.4 

Werther 

4.2 

Taverner 

(8.3) 

Faust 

13.5 

Chenier 

7.9 

Carmelites 

3.4 

Lulu 

(13.2) 

Perfor- 

35 

41 

27 

mances 

Weighted 

Average 

15.8 

9.9 

5.6 

(9.8) 

29.  It  is  important  to  realise  that  above  table  does  not  show  the  complete 
picture  of  marginal  cost.  It  does  not  take  into  account  chorus  and  orchestra  sessions, 
overtime,  and  stage  night  and  Sunday  calls.  However  it  is  a working  guide.  If  the 
repertory  could  be  planned  within  some  overall  constraints  on  how  many  works  can 
be  accepted  at  lower  rates  of  contribution,  specific  targets  could  be  set.  The  next 
table  shows  two  hypothetical  models  drawn  from  the  above  data: 

Table  4 

Effect  on  marginal  contributions  by  repertory  selection 


Total 

contributions 


Average  contributions  per  performance 
£15,800  £9,900  £5,600  (£4,800) 


83/84  Financial  Year 


% Total  perfs 
No  of  perfs 
Net  contributions 

137 

£947,000 

25% 

35 

553,000 

30% 

41 

406,000 

20% 

27 

151,000 

25% 

34 

(163,000) 

Model  1 

% Total  perfs  (say) 
No  of  perfs 
Net  contributions 

137 

£1,173,000 

30% 

41 

648,000 

35% 

48 

475,000 

20% 

27 

151,000 

15% 

21 

(101,000) 

Model  2 

% Total  perfs  (say) 
No  of  perfs 
Net  contributions 

137 

£1,344,000 

35% 

48 

758,000 

40% 

54 

535,000 

15% 

21 

118,000 

10% 

14 

(67,000) 

30.  Models  1 and  2 have  not  been  tested  to  see  whether  there  is  a sufficiently 

varied  repertory  to  make  the  exercise  repeatable  each  year.  Subject  to  this,  they 
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could  generate  extra  net  revenue  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  £200,000  and 
£400,000  respectively  and  are  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

Increasing  the  performance/rehearsal  ratio 

31.  A preliminary  look  at  the  S3/84  financial  year  would  indicate  that  by  playing 
longer  opera  runs  of  the  more  popular  repertory  some  savings  of  orchestra,  chorus 
sessions  and  stage  overtime  could  be  made,  and  opportunities  for  extra  ballet 
performances  could  be  created.  Very  approximate  calculations  gave  a figure  of  the 
order  of  £100,000  for  the  Royal  Opera  and  something  less  than  £23,000  for  the 
Royal  Ballet.  This  option  will  affect  the  potential  savings  of  the  repetory  selection 
option  in  paragraph  28  above  as  it  further  reduces  the  incidence  of  less  popular 
opera. 

Reduce  touring 

32.  UK  touring  by  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Royal  Opera  is  expensive,  even  after 
private  funding  and  additional  grants  from  the  ACGB.  The  Royal  Ballet’s  UK  tour  in 
1982/83  was  a net  cost  of  £251,000  to  the  ROH  and  the  Royal  Opera's  tour  to 
Manchester  in  1983/84  is  budgeted  to  cost  £195,000.  Touring  is  considered  in  detail 
by  my  colleagues  in  Sections  4 and  5 and  it  is  concluded  that  the  Royal  Opera 
should  cease  UK  touring  as  it  is  prohibitively  expensive.  The  Royal  Ballet  should 
continue  to  tour  but  should  take  steps  to  reduce  touring  costs  by  £20,000. 

33-  Each  week  of  touring  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  costs  an  extra 
£15,000  net  after  box  office  receipts.  Although  these  costs  would  be  saved  if  touring 
weeks  were  reduced,  and  this  tactic  has  been  used  by  the  ROH,  I do  not  believe 
that  this  would  improve  value  for  money  as  the  SWRB  would  be  underutilised.  Mr 
Alien  covers  this  point  in  detail  in  Section  3. 

Renegotiate  the  stage  agreement  at  the  ROH 

34.  Mr  Standley's  report  on  the  Stage  in  Volume  2,  Section  14  considers  the 
stage  agreement  and  working  practices  at  the  ROH  in  detail.  He  concludes  that  it  is 
restrictive,  leads  to  excessive  overtime  payments  and  should  be  renegotiated.  This 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve  but  it  must  be  tackled.  It  is  difficult  to  quantify  the 
likely  savings  but  it  is  considered  that  a reasonable  target  would  be  to  reduce 
payroll  costs  by  £150,000  per  annum,  at  1983/84  prices,  over  the  next  three  years. 

IntrodiK:e  "Festival"  Opera 

35.  The  "Festival"  Opera  is  the  option  which  appears  to  hold  most  promise  of 
savings.  If  the  imperative  is  retrenchment,  but  there  is  clearly  a lot  of  investigative 
work  to  complete  to  see  whether  it  is  feasible.  The  key  to  this  option  is  that  the 
permanent  manning  levels  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  ballet.  The 
additional  needs  of  the  opera  will  be  met  by  employing  a chorus  for  the  two 

Festival  seasons  and  supplementing  other  staff  as  required.  In  order  to  make  this 
option  financially  worthwhile  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  opera 
performances  to  compensate  for  the  additional  costs  which  will  be  necessarily 
incurred  through  using  more  part-time  staff.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  financial 
consequences  of  running  a "Festival"  season  without  costing  a detailed  budget  based 
upon  a detailed  programme  of  work.  This  detailed  budget  would  need  to  differentiate 
between  those  costs  necessarily  incurred  by  the  ballet  and  those  specifically 
allocable  to  the  opera.  This  is  not  the  same  as  allocating  indirect  costs  on  a fair 
basis  between  opera  and  ballet. 
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36.  However,  it  is  possible  to  make  some  broad  estimates.  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
a better  insight  into  the  financial  results  of  the  three  performing  companies  certain 
indirect  costs  were  allocated  In  1982/83.  These  costs  were  allocated  using  very  broad 
assumptions  - orchestra  costs  by  an  analysis  of  sessions;  all  orchestra  overtime 
assumed  to  be  opera;  stage  time  by  an  analysis  of  calls;  etc.  This  exercise  was 
carried  out  by  Mr  David  Pilcher  on  our  behalf  and  was  used  to  assess  the  possible 
outcome  of  the  opera  "Festival”. 


ll'  ,ooTl^o%  estimate  of  saving  amounted  to  £1.075  million  based  upon 

the  1982/83  results.  Many  assumptions  had  to  be  made:  a reduction  from  l^f3  opera 
performances  to  70;  an  increase  in  ballet  performances  in  the  House  from  114  to 
149;  the  number  of  new  productions;  and  the  length  of  the  opera  season.  The 

ca  culations  were  very  broad  brush;  however,  there  are  some  observations  worthy  of 
note: 


(1)  Halving  the  number  of  opera  productions  also  halved  box  office  revenue 
and  variable  expenses  but  it  only  reduced  opera  fixed  expenditure  by  27%.  It 
could  be  argued  that  some  of  these  opera  fixed  costs  should  be  reallocated 
to  the  Royal  Ballet  as  they  will  increase  their  proportionate  use  of  the  stage 
and  orchestra.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  net  cost  of  a performance  will 
increase  and  it  must  be  for  the  Board  to  consider  and  the  OAL  and  its 
advisers  to  assess  whether  this  decreased  level  of  activity  can  be  reconciled 
with  maximising  artistic  output  within  available  resources. 

(2)  The  reduced  level  of  activity  in  the  exercise  led  to  underutilised  stage 
and  orchestra  time  costed  at  £550,000.  Clearly  something  would  need  to  be 
done  about  this,  preferably  renegotiate  working  practices.  Alternatively,  more 
ballet  could  be  put  on  by  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  or  by  visiting 
companies  but  there  is  the  risk  that  the  box  office  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  too  much  ballet  at  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

(3)  The  saving  of  £1.075  million  does  not  take  account  of  the  cost  of 
changing  terms  of  employment,  in  particular  termination  pay  to  the  chorus 
and  reduced  overtime  payments  to  stage  and  production  staff. 

(4)  The  reduced  level  of  activity  has  not  led  to  lower  administration  costs, 
which  would  need  to  be  reassessed. 

SUMMARY 

38.  There  are  no  financial  options  which  will  enable  the  ROH  to  manage  within 
their  present  budgeted  resources  without  a significant  reduction  in  their  present  level 
of  activity  or  without  affecting  artistic  standards.  There  are  some  options  which 
whilst  not  producing  sufficient  savings  should  be  implemented  to  reduce  net  costs  in 
the  present  stringent  economic  climate.  I recommend  that  the  ROH  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  reduce  their  base  funding  requirement  by  adopting  the  following 
options: 

Savings 

£000 


(1)  Increase  the  marginal  contribution  of  performances  200 

(bottom  of  the  range  £200,000  to  £400,000) 

(2)  Increase  the  performance/rehearsal  ratio  125 

(3)  Reduce  the  cost  of  Royal  Ballet  touring  20 

(4)  Renegotiate  the  stage  agreement  at  the  ROH  150 
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39.  I do  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  "Festival"  opera  but  I do  recommend 
that  the  ROH  financially  evaluates  this  option  and  examines  the  artistic 
consequences  in  order  to  be  able  to  plan  what  steps  would  need  to  be  taken  if 
retrenchment  became  necessary. 
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SECTION  7,  ANNEX  1 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  CASH  FLOW  FORECAST  1983/84 
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SECTION  7,  ANNEX  2 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  COVENT  GARDEN  LIMITED 

BALANCE  SHEET 
3 APRIL  1983 


1982/83 
£ £ 

1981/82 
£ £ 

ASSETS/LIABILITIES 

Current  Assets 

Productions  in  preparation 

Stocks 

Debtors 

Less:  Provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 

1,680,252 

8,992 

93,587 

302,^50 

1,338,696 

9,200 

146,732 

256,992 

Cash  at  bank  and  in  hand 

1,671,260 

1,373,353 

3,m,650 

1,329,496 

1,090,593 

2,823,813 

Deducts 

Current  Liabilities 

Creditors  and  accrued  charges 
Advance  bookings 

Net  current  assets 
Fixed  assets 

Net  assets  of  privately  endowed  funds 

2,113,363 

1,213,585 

3,326,9^8 

113,702 

2,198 

63,620 

1,533,970 

1,048,516 

2,582,486 

241,32" 

71,9( 

Less: 

Net  liabilities  of  Development  Appeal 
Fund 

179,520 

133,525 

313,29. 

149,692 

Net  total  assets 

£^5,995 

£163,605 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Reserve  and  Equalisation  Accounts 
Development  Appeal  Fund 
Privately  endowed  funds 
Revenue  deficit 

335,126 

(133,525) 

63,620 

(219,226) 

241,330 

(149,692) 

71,967 

£45,995 

£163,605 
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SECTION  8 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE:  PROPOSALS  FOR  FUTURE  FINANCIAL 

MANAGEMENT  AND  ORGANISATION 

Report  by  Mr  I F S Trumper,  FCA 

1.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  should  theoretically  be 
straightforward  - a well  subscribed  box  office,  a large  payroll,  fees  to  guest  artists, 
production  costs  and  overheads.  In  practice  it  is  far  from  straightforward  - three 
performing  companies,  visiting  companies,  UK  and  overseas  touring  all  of  which  have 
variable  costs  and  revenues  and  all  of  which  interact  with  each  other  and  share 
common  services.  This  would  not  present  too  great  a problem  if  the  operations  were 
dictated  by  financial  considerations  but  there  is,  day  by  day,  an  uneasy  tension 
between  artistic  and  financial  objectives.  An  important  function  of  the  scrutiny  is 
accordingly  to  assist  management,  lay  and  professional,  to  bring  into  equilibrium 
artistic  and  financial  objectives. 

2.  To  achieve  this  objective  I have  reviewed  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
management  systems.  This  overview  did  not  include  an  evaluation  of  the  ROM's 
systems  of  internal  control;  I understand  from  the  Company's  auditors  that  there  are 
no  major  weakness.  This  review  considered  whether  the  present  systems  provided  the 
necessary  information  to  senior  management  in  order  to  exercise  planning  and 
budgetary  control  and  whether  the  management  structure  promoted  good  financial 
management. 

3.  Perhaps  the  main  point  to  make  is  that  financial  management  is  in  the 
course  of  development  in  line  with  policies  initiated  by  Sir  John  Sainsbury  and 
continued  by  Sir  Denis  Forman  and  that  there  is  now  a substantial  opportunity  to 
accelerate  this  development.  Sir  Denis  Forman  believes  that  financial  management 
would  be  improved  by; 

(1)  Having  separate  budgets  for  the  three  performing  companies. 

(2)  Allocating  all  costs  to  the  three  budgets. 

(3)  Delegating  control  of  expenditure  from  the  General  Director  to  the 

Chief  Executives  of  each  of  the  three  companies. 

(4)  Preparing  budgets  for  three  years  ahead  and  forecasts  for  years  four 

and  five. 

(5)  Exposing  overtime  rates  to  a regular  and  fairly  wide  scrutiny. 

These  proposals  are  encouraging  and  fit  in  well  with  my  and  my  colleagues'  views  on 
the  financial  management  of  the  ROH.  The  objective  should  be  to  improve  financial 
management  to  enable  the  ROH  to  better  coordinate  financial  planning  with  artistic 
planning  and  subsequently  to  control  in-year  expenditures.  These  developments  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  under-funding  but  they  will  enable  the  ROH  and 
Government  to  plan  future  funding  requirements  and  be  reasonable  confident  of 
operating  within  available  resources. 

4.  The  present  financial  systems  have  been  designed  to  support  the  present 
management  organisation  and  responsibilities.  They  have  not  been  designed  to 
account  separately  for  the  three  performing  companies  or  to  account  separately  by 
production.  Expenditures  are  controlled  through  a system  of  responsibility  cost 
centres;  in  all  there  are  13  main  cost  centres; 
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Cost  centres  - 19S2/83 


19S2/83 

Budgeted  total 
costs 
£000 


General  management 

397 

Personnel 

174 

Premises 

611 

Finance 

398 

Press  and  box  office 

954 

House  management  and  maintenance 

1549 

ROH  orchestra 

1655 

Royal  Ballet 

1818 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

1112 

Royal  Opera 

3647 

Production  departments 

1996 

Stage 

2391 

Five  Year  Plan 

215 

mi 


Jn  addition  to  these  cost  centres  there  is  responsibility  for  touring  costs,  catering 
and  other  trading  accounts,  visiting  companies,  other  outside  activities  and  revenue. 

5.  There  is  a logic  to  the  above  cost  centre  organisation  - the  total  costs  of  a 
particular  cost  centre  can  be  related  to  a particular  group  of  people  or  to  a 
particular  function.  For  example,  the  cost  of  the  ROH  orchestra  or  the  cost  of  the 
performing  artists  in  the  Royal  Ballet,  Royal  Opera  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet. 
But  arranging  cost  centres  by  responsibility  does  create  some  anomalies.  For 
example,  royalty  payments  are  included  in  the  cost  centre  for  press  and  box  office. 
This  in  itself  does  not  present  too  much  of  a problem,  as  the  final  management 
accounts  can  be  restated  to  eliminate  such  anomalies.  What  is  important  is  that 
responsibilities  are  clearly  defined  and  that  managers  accept  these  responsibilities  as 
reasonable  and  are  willing  to  be  measured  by  their  success  or  failure  in  meeting 
them.  The  financial  systems  must  also  produce  sufficient  information  in  order  to 
enable  the  ROH  to  plan  the  future  level  of  activity  within  its  anticipated  resources. 

6.  Clarifying  responsibilities  for  costs  is  a problem  at  the  ROH,  because  the 
majority  of  operational  managers  are  providing  a "service";  they  are  demand  led; 
they  do  not  have  full  control  over  their  costs.  For  example,  the  Orchestra  Director 
is  responsible  for  setting  his  budget  for  extra  sessions  and  extra  players  based  upon 
his  experience  of  the  repertory.  This  budget  may  be  exceeded  through  events  beyond 
his  control  such  as  a conductor  calling  for  additional  rehearsals.  Under  the  present 
system  this  overspend  would  be  shown  as  an  adverse  variance  on  the  orchestra  cost 
centre.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  operational  managers 
attempt  to  distance  themselves  from  budgetary  responsibility.  Mr  Ashworth  covers 
this  point  in  detail  (Section  6,  paragraph  5)  and  concludes  that  what  is  lacking  in 
the  present  system  is  a clear  allocation  of  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  each 
production  to  one  named  person.  He  recommends  the  appointment  of  Production 
Controllers  who  would  have  full  budgetary  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  opera 
productions.  Mr  Ashworth  also  believes  that  these  costs  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
the  full  costs  of  each  production,  ie  they  should  include  the  cost  of  the  orchestra 
chorus,  stage  and  technical  costs  as  well  as  production  department  costs.  Under  this 
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system  the  "supplying"  departments,  ie ' the  orchestra,  chorus  etc,  would  be 
responsible  for  delivering  their  services  in  accordance  with  an  agreed  budget  and  for 
maintaining  standards. 

7.  This  proposed  system  incorporates  two  principles: 

(1)  The  need  to  clarify  responsibilities  and  to  delegate  such  responsibilities 
to  those  managers  whose  actions  or  decisions  result  in  absorbing  resources. 

(2)  The  need  to  identify  where  and  why  costs  arise  on  productions  in  order 
to  exercise  budgetary  control  but  more  importantly  to  provide  reliable 
financial  information  on  which  to  plan  future  programmes  of  work. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES 

8.  The  first  principle  can  be  incorporated  into  the  present  systems  without  too 
much  change.  At  present,  the  cost  centre  managers  are  responsible  for  compiling 
part  of  their  budgets.  For  example,  they  are  consulted  on  the  number  of  staff  which 
they  require  and  will  prepare  a budget  for  variable  costs  and  expenses  based  on  the 
repertory,  ie  the  number  of  extra  sessions;  an  estimate  of  overtime;  guest  artists; 
new  production  costs  etc.  The  next  stage  should  be  for  these  operational  managers 
to  present  their  budgets  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  performing  companies  who 
should  critically  review  them  and  eventually  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
operational  managers.  These  budgets  should  then  be  aggregated  and  reconciled  to  the 
overall  planning  schedule  of  the  ROH  and  checked  to  ensure  that  the  budgets  are 
within  available  resources.  If  they  exceed  resources  the  budgets  are  renegotiated. 
But  by  the  start  of  the  financial  year  the  operational  managers  should  be  clear 
about  their  budgetary  responsibilities  and  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

9.  If  during  the  year  extra  costs  are  incurred  because  of  unforeseen 
circumstances  the  operational  managers  should  ensure  that  it  is  absolutely  clear  why 
these  costs  have  been  incurred  and  obtain  approval  for  the  additional  expenditure. 
For  example,  if  a designer  insists  on  changing  some  costumes,  the  Wardrobe  Director 
should  make  it  clear,  if  significant,  that  the  costs  are  outside  the  original  budget 
and  obtain  approval  to  proceed  from  the  Chief  Executive  or  via  some  delegated 
authority,  which  may  be  the  Production  Controller.  Any  additional  costs  which  are 
not  cleared  in  this  way  should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  operational  managers. 
This  should  ensure  that  any  lowering  of  standards  in  the  supplying  departments 
should  fall  at  the  door  of  managers.  For  example,  if  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Orchestra  Director  agreed  that  a particular  work  called  for  15  rehearsal  seasons  and 
subsequently  this  proved  inadequate,  if  there  were  no  special  circumstances,  the 
adverse  variance  would  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Orchestra  Director. 

10.  To  make  this  system  effective  budgets  must  be  realistic,  responsibilities  clear 
and  agreed  and  senior  management  must  have  the  will  and  power  to  ensure  that 
operational  managers  stay  within  their  budgets.  I believe  that  this  will  exists  in  the 
ROH.  Under  the  present  budgetary  systems  the  ROH  has  a good  record  of  keeping 
within  budgets  as  demonstrated  by  the  following: 
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Table  2 


Comparison  of  actual  to  budgeted  deficits 


Budget 

Deficit 

Contingency 

Total 

Actual 

Variance 

Favourable  (Adverse) 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

% 

1979/80 

66^2 

6642 

6469 

173 

2.6 

1980/81 

79^7 

^174 

8421 

7331 

416 

3.2 

1981/82 

9177 

347 

9724 

9343 

(168) 

(1.8) 

1982/83 

103^0 

223 

10363 

10600 

(260) 

(2.3) 

The  above  variances  have  been  calculated  on  the  budgeted  deficit  before  contingency 
as  this  represented  management's  best  estimate  of  the  likely  outturn.  An  analysis  of 
these  variances  show  that  they  are  mainly  due  to  variable  rather  than  fixed 
expenditure.  The  1 980/S  1 variance  was  largely  due  to  reduced  fees  to  opera  guest 
artists  and  increased  sundry  income  - mainly  investment  income.  In  1982/83  there 
was  an  adverse  variance  of  £270,000  due  to  a greater  than  expected  decline  in 
attendances  and  £63,000  on  Royal  Ballet  guests.  This  demonstrates  that  the  Royal 
Opera  House  forecast,  on  the  basis  of  reliable  budgets,  that  they  were  heading 
towards  financial  difficulties. 

11.  Despite  this  good  overall  budgeting  record  I believe  that  clarification  of 
responsibilities  will  strengthen  ROH's  ability  to  control  costs.  I recognise  that 
operational  managers  are  employed  for  their  technical  skills  and  some  may  be 
reluctant  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  costs  under  their  control.  But  financial 
responsibility  is  a nettle  which  they  will  have  to  grasp.  The  senior  management  of 
ROH  should  measure  not  only  the  artistic  and  technical  success  of  managers  but  also 
take  account  of  their  financial  results.  I must  make  it  clear  that  I am  not 
advocating  that  financial  skills  should  take  precedence  or  be  equal  to  artistic  skills, 
which  is  palpable  nonsense.  But  there  are  limited  financial  resources;  they  should  be 
stretched  to  their  fullest  extent;  and  operational  managers  are  best  placed  to  ensure 
that  this  is  achieved.  It  follows  from  what  I have  said  above  that  if  budgets  are 
exceeded  on  productions,  in  the  absence  of  special  authorised  circumstances,  the 
operational  managers  should  be  required  to  redress  the  balance  on  the  remaining 
productions  during  the  financial  year. 

PRODUCTION  ACCOUNTING 

12.  The  second  principle  identified  in  paragraph  7 above  does  require  changes  to 
the  present  accounting  structure.  Sir  Denis  Forman  believes  that  the  General 
Director  should  delegate  control  of  the  three  performing  companies  to  Chief 
Executives,  My  colleagues  and  I endorse  this  strategy.  The  Chief  Executives  should 
have  overall  responsibility  for  both  the  artistic  and  financial  performance  of  the 
companies.  To  do  this  effectively  the  three  performing  companies  must  be  charged 
with  their  full  costs  in  order  that  the  financial  plans  of  the  Chief  Executives  are 
meaningful  and  effective.  This  is  not  the  case  at  present  and  proved  to  be  a 
problem  in  this  scrutiny.  The  accounts  are  structured  by  function  as  described  in 
table  1,  but  this  structure  does  not  provide  answers  to  such  questions  as: 

- What  were  the  overall  financial  results  of  each  of  the  performing 
companies? 

- What  were  the  total  costs  of  a particular  production? 

- What  would  be  the  financial  consequences  of  a different  mix  of  repertory? 
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The  problems  of  the  accounting  system  were  highlighted  by  our  discussions  with  the 
ROH  on  the  financial  options  (Section  7).  The  options  on  repertory  selection, 
increasing  the  performance/rehearsal  ratio  and  the  Festival  Opera  all  require  a more 
detailed  analysis  of  costs  by  company  and  production.  In  addition  to  these  questions 
of  detail  there  are  important  operational  questions  concerning  the  overall 
performance  of  the  three  companies.  For  example,  how  can  the  relative 

performances  of  the  two  ballet  companies  be  measured  without  knowing  the 
production  costs  of  revivals  and  the  orchestral  and  staging  costs  of  the  Royal 
Ballet?  The  complete  financial  picture  of  each  company  must  be  made  known  to  the 
Chief  Executives  and  managers  with  operational  responsibislities  in  order  that  their 
decisions  are  complementary  to  achieve  joint  objectives.  I see  the  Chief  Executives 
as  being  responsible  for  all  costs  and  revenues  directly  attributable  to  their 
performing  Companies.  Where  services  are  shared,  for  example  the  orchestra,  stage 
and  production  departments  the  Chief  Executives  would  be  responsible  for  agreeing 
what  is  required  from  these  departments  and  at  what  cost  although  the  heads  of 
these  departments  would  report  in  principle  to  the  General  Director. 

13.  It  is  possible  to  allocate  certain  costs,  including  orchestra,  stage  and 
production  costs,  to  the  three  performing  companies.  An  exercise  was  done  to  do 
this  during  the  scrutiny  with  the  help  of  Mr  David  Pilcher.  A broad  allocation 
showed: 

Table  3 

Restated  1982/83  results  after  notional  allocation  of  costs 


1982/83 


Net  operating  results: 

Royal  Opera  3783 

Royal  Ballet  26^9 

Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  1728 


8160 

General  and  theatre  administration  3375 

Other  activities  147 

Other  income  (1082) 


Deficit  10,600 


These  figures  must  be  treated  with  a great  deal  of  caution.  Costs  of  nearly  £6.4 
million  have  been  allocated  on  a very  broad  basis.  Of  this  amount  £3.7  million  was 
allocated  to  the  Royal  Opera,  £2.4  million  to.  the  Royal  Ballet  and  only  £0.3  million 
to  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  The  allocation  to  the  SWRB  reflects  their  low 
use  of  the  production  and  stage  services  provided  by  the  House.  However,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  general  and  theatre  administration  costs  of  £3,375,000  have  not 
been  allocated. 

14.  The  proposition  to  have  separate  accounting  for  the  three  performing 
companies  is  not  new.  Sir  Denis  Forman  believes  that  there  should  be  three  budget 
centres  to  which  all  costs,  both  direct  and  indirect,  and  all  revenues  should  be 
allocated.  This  allocation  of  costs  will  need  careful  consideration,  not  merely  to 
achieve  some  form  of  equity  between  the  companies  but  to  make  the  financial 
information  meaningful.  I recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  three  company  cost 
centres  there  should  be  a fourth  to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  running  the 
Opera  House.  The  costs  in  this  category  would  include  the  costs  of  running  the  box 
office,  front  of  house  staff,  catering,  house  management  and  maintenance,  etc.  This 
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cost  centre  should  not  be  treated  as  a dumping  ground  for  unallocated  costs  but  a 
tightly  controlled  cost  centre  for  the  running  costs  of  the  theatres.  I recommend 
that  this  cost  centre  comes  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Administration,  Mr 
Richard  Wright,  and  he  has  the  same  budget  responsibilities  as  the  Chief  Executives 
of  the  three  performing  companies. 

15.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I have  argued  that  it  is  necessary  for  operational 
managers  to  agree  budgets  with  Chief  Executives  and  for  costs  and  revenues  to  be 
allocated  to  four  cost  centres  in  order  to  provide  the  Chief  Executives  with 
necessary  financial  information.  This  does  not  necessarily  require  major  changes  to 
the  present  accounting  systems.  Fixed  costs  could  be  allocated  on  a broad  basis  and 
variable  costs  specifically  allocated  to  the  four  cost  centres.  If  in-year  budgetary 
control  was  the  only  criterion  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  develop  an  accounting 
system  based  upon  productions.  But  it  is  not;  there  is  also  the  requirement  to 
produce  comprehensive  financial  information  to  be  able  to  plan  ahead. 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

16.  The  opera  repertory  starts  to  be  planned  three  to  four  years  before  the 
expenditure  is  incurred.  The  financial  budget  is  prepared  about  a year  in  advance; 
therefore  it  tends  to  be  a financial  evaluation  of  the  planned  repertory  rather  than 
a financial  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Board.  Sir  Denis  Forman  believes  that  the 
separate  budgets  of  the  three  companies  should  be  projected  for  three  years  ahead 
and  sketched  in  for  five  years  ahead.  These  budgets  should  then  be  approved  by  the 
Board  and  the  Administration  and  artistic  staff  would  be  expected  to  plan  within 
these  cost  magnitudes.  As  Sir  Denis  Forman  points  out  these  budgets  must  give  the 
artistic  staff  a reasonable  framework  within  which  to  plan  their  work.  This  may 
mean  that  the  budgets  will  be  optimistic  in  which  case  the  repertory  will  need  to 
incorporate  realistic  escape  routes. 

17.  If  financial  planning  is  to  be  integrated  with  artistic  planning  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  assess  the  financial  implications  of  specific  productions  and  the  mix  of 
ballet  and  opera.  The  Finance  Department  of  the  ROH  already  have  detailed  records 
of  attendances  of  past  productions  and  this  assists  with  revenue  forecasts.  They  are 
also  developing,  on  micro-computer,  a report  which  shows  the  marginal  contribution 
of  each  production.  The  marginal  contribution  is  box  office  revenue  less  additional 
costs,  such  as  guest  fees,  extra  sessions,  extra  orchestra,  new  production  costs  etc. 
This  is  a very  useful  report  and  the  ROH  should  be  given  credit  for  this 
development. 

18.  I believe  that  the  marginal  contribution  report  is  promising  if  it  can  be 
developed  to  the  stage  that  it  clearly  distinguishes  the  additional  net  costs  in 
putting  on  production  A from  production  B.  To  do  this  the  report  needs  to  reflect 
additional  fixed  costs  such  as  stage,  production  and  orchestra  etc  and  not  be  limited 
to  additional  variable  costs.  The  way  forward  may  be  to  set  'standards'  for  opera 
and  ballet  productions  and  for  the  marginal  contribution  report  to  be  limited  to 
costs  exceeding  these  standards  and  additional  variable  costs.  For  example,  opera 
productions  would  have  a standard  number  of  rehearsal  sessions  for  the  chorus  and 
orchestra  and  a standard  number  of  set  changes  etc.  Sessions  in  excess  of  these 
standards  would  be  charged  to  specific  productions.  This  should  provide  some  basis 
for  comparison  and  provide  a framework  for  repertory  planning. 

19.  The  next  stage  in  the  financial  and  repertory  planning  would  be  for  the  ROH 
to  set  some  limit  on  the  total  volume  of  work  undertaken  by  the  service 
departments.  For  example,  knowing  the  size  and  working  practices  of  the  orchestra  a 
maximum  number  of  sessions  could  be  set  for  planning  purposes  to  limit  overtime. 
The  repertory  could  then  be  planrted  working  within  these  overall  restraints  with  the 
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guide  of  past  marginal  contribution  reports.  This  financial  information  would  assist 
operational  managers  in  compiling  their  forecasts.  As  these  forecasts  should  form  the 
basis  of  future  funding  the  opportunity  to  alter  them  significantly  diminishes  quickly. 
By  the  time  the  operational  manager  needs  to  agree  his  budgets  with  the  Chief 
Executives  he  should  be  at  the  stage  of  refining  his  forecast  to  budget  rather  than 
making  major  changes.  It  will  be  too  late  to  press  effectively  for  more  funding  and 
too  late  to  significantly  alter  the  repertory. 

20.  Ail  the  above  observations  and  recommendations  are  dependent  upon  the  ROH 
operating  in  a stable,  if  tight,  financial  position.  Planning  three,  four  or  five  years 
ahead  requires  the  ROH  to  be  confident  about  its  future  total  income.  They  need  to 
be  able  to  make  a reasonable  estimate  of  future  public  funding.  Mr  Priestley 
recommends  in  Chapter  1 of  the  covering  report  a formula  for  "targeting"  future 
funding  by  the  Government.  I endorse  this  recommendation  as  it  provides  both  the 
ROH  and  the  Government  the  means  to  plan  and  control  future  expenditures.  The 
ROH  will  need  to  recognise  that  the  Government  is  unable  to  commit  itself  to  the 
absolute  level  of  future  funding  but  the  recommended  arrangements  should  allow 
sufficient  flexibility  to  avoid  this  problem  without  seriously  damaging  financial  or 
artistic  planning. 

21.  The  principle  behind  the  "targeted"  funding  formula  is  to  recognise  two 
categories  of  expenditure.  The  first  category  is  considered  as  necessarily  incurred  to 
support  an  agreed  level  of  activity.  It  includes  the  basic  payroll  costs  of  the 
permanent  cadres  of  performing  staff  of  the  three  companies,  the  orchestras,  some 
touring  costs,  new  production  costs  and  some  fixed  property  overheads.  These  costs 
are  specifically  funded.  The  second  category  of  costs  are  not  accepted  by  the 
funding  authority  as  necessarily  and  wholly  incurred;  these  include  production  costs 
(other  than  agreed  new  productions),  stage  costs,  front  of  house  costs  and  general 
and  administrative  costs.  In  order  to  exert  control  over  these  costs  the  targeted 
funding  would  be  based  upon  a proportion  of  box  office  revenue  but  also  linked  to 
the  AEI  and  RPI  as  appropriate  to  set  an  expenditure  ceiling. 

22.  I believe  that  a developed  forecasting  and  planning  system  based  upon 
marginal  contributions  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  targeted  funding  formula. 
The  system  requires  forecasting  of  ail  variable  costs,  box  office  revenue  and  private 
funding.  Other  fixed  costs  are  relatively  simple  to  budget  and  the  targeting  formula 
will  provide  the  ROH  with  the  means  to  plan  any  retrenchment  which  may  be 
necessary. 

23.  The  proposed  new  accounting  system  will  involve  a lot  of  work  to  set  up  and 
will  probably  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accounting  staff.  But  the 
information  it  should  provide  will  prove  invaluable  in  planning  repertories.  I believe 
that  this  proposed  system  will  also  involve  the  ROH  in  enhancing  its  present 
computer  equipment.  The  appointment  of  a Chief  Executive  for  opera  will  also  add 
to  the  costs  of  the  ROH.  A reasonable  estimate  of  these  costs  is  £100,000  but  I 
would  expect  this  investment  to  be  recouped  by  operating  efficiencies  by  1986/87. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

2^.  Financial  planning  must  be  based  upon  a reasonably  confident  assessment  of 
available  resources,  and  it  must  be  integrated  with  repertory  planning. 
Responsibilities  for  financial  management  must  be  made  clear,  budget  holders  must 
accept  responsibility  and  be  prepared  to  be  measured  by  their  financial  performance. 
I make  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  Costs  and  revenues  should  be  controlled  by  means  of  four  cost  centres 

with  a Chief  Executive  responsible  for  each. 
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(2)  There  should  be  a Chief  Executive  for  opera.  The  Royal  Ballet  and 
SWRB  already  have  suitable  General  Managers  to  act  as  Chief  Executives. 

(3)  Production  Controllers  should  be  appointed  to  control  expenditures  and 
act  as  a link  between  the  service  departments  and  the  Chief  Executives. 

(4)  Mr  Adrian  Doran  should  be  made  responsible  for  developing  a system  to 
allocate  costs  to  the  four  cost  centres  and  for  developing  a system  to 
measure  the  marginal  contribution  of  each  production.  These  two  systems  will 
need  to  be  compatible. 

(5)  Budgetary  and  financial  management  responsibilities  should  be  clarified, 
with  the  Chief  Executives  ultimately  responsible  for  the  financial 
performance  of  the  three  performing  companies  but  the  service  departments 
responsible  for  meeting  their  budgets  agreed  with  the  Chief  Executives. 

(6)  Budgets  should  be  prepared  for  three  years  ahead  and  forecasts 
prepared  for  years  four  and  five.  These  budgets  should  be  largely  based  on 
the  productions'  marginal  contribution  and  targeted  funding  systems. 

(7)  Budgets  should  include  adequate  contingency  funds  and  realistic 
retrenchment  plans  in  case  the  actual  grant  is  lower  than  that  forecast  by 
the  targeted  funding  system. 

(8)  Service  department  budget  holders  should  be  involved  in  repertory 
planning  at  an  early  stage  in  order  to  be  able  to  plan  the  utilisation  of  their 
resources. 

In  order  to  make  financial  planning  sensible  the  ROH  should  operate  in  more  stable 
financial  conditions.  I,  therefore,  further  strongly  recommend  that: 

(9)  The  Government  endorses  a system  to  "target"  future  funding  using  the 
principles  described  in  Chapter  1 of  the  covering  report. 

25.  In  order  to  improve  in-year  budgetary  control  I further  recommend: 

(10)  Specific  expenditures  or  functions  should  be  exposed  to  a regular  and 
deep  scrutiny  by  the  Finance  Committee,  questioning  the  necessity  of  the 
expenditure. 

(11)  The  monthly  management  accounts  reported  to  the  Administrative 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Finance  Sub-Committee  of  the  main  Board  should 
include  an  appropriate  analysis  of  variances  and  should  distinguish,  wherever 
possible,  the  productions  and  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  variances. 
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SECTION  9 


THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 
Report  by  Mr  D R Allen 

1.  A visit  back-stage  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  like  stepping  back  into  the 
19th  Century.  The  glamour  of  the  Victorian  style  enjoyed  by  the  audiences  is 
transferred  into  congestion,  dust  and  overloaded  facilities  behind  the  scenes.  This  is 
little  suprising  given  that  after  the  House  was  rebuilt  in  1858  and  its  grid,  flying 
system  and  stage  elevators  installed  in  1901,  the  working  environment  remainded 
unchanged  until  the  first  stage  of  a modernisation  programme  was  begun  in  1979. 

2.  The  aim  of  the  first  stage  of  redevelopment  was  "to  improve  the  virtually 
intolerable  working  conditions  for  artists  and  staff"  (Sir  Claus  Moser,  1981/82  Annual 
Report).  It  was  completed  in  1982  and  provided  an  opera  rehearsal  studio;  two 
rehearsal  studios  for  the  Royal  Ballet;  a chorus  rehearsal  room;  modern  dressing 
rooms  for  the  opera;  improved  areas  of  wardrobe  maintenance  and  storage;  and  a 
few  new  offices. 

3.  The  programme  of  work  cost  almost  £10  million  and  was  financed  through  a 
Royal  Opera  House  Development  Appeal.  Some  £7  million  was  raised  through  private 
sponsorship;  £2  million  was  from  the  Government;  and  £1  million  from  the  Greater 
London  Council. 

4.  Phase  1 of  redevelopment  occupied  15%  of  the  site.  The  second  phase  is 

therefore  a bigger  and  altogether  more  expensive  project.  The  main  priority  areas 
would  cost  £27.5  million  and  include  redevelopment  of  the  stage  area;  additional 

ballet  rehearsal  facilities  to  enable  the  Royal  Ballet  to  be  sited  at  Covent  Garden 
for  all  its  work;  orchestra  rehearsal  facilities;  modern  ballet  dressing  rooms;  and  an 
extension  of  the  front  of  house  area  and  reorganisation  of  foyers  to  provide  for 
greater  accessibility  to  the  House.  In  addition  it  is  hoped  that  the  auditorium  could 
be  up-graded  (eg  reseating,  installation  of  air-conditioning)  and  that  this  work  would 
proceed  simultaneously  with  the  other  work  to  avoid  a second  closure  period 
(additional  cost  £5  million);  and  that  the  Floral  Street  site  could  be  redeveloped  at 
some  later  time  to  enable,  amongst  other  things,  the  Royal  Ballet  School  to  move 
up  to  Co  vent  Garden  (additional  cost  £7  million  at  1983  prices). 

5.  The  intention  is  that  the  main  (£27.5  million)  part  of  the  redevelopment 

programme  would  be  financed  through  the  commercial  development  of  an  area  of 
site  not  required  for  Royal  Opera  House  purposes.  The  £5  million  cost  of  auditorium 
up-grading  would  be  financed  by  a special  appeal  or  any  profits  from  the  commercial 
redevelopment  above  the  expected  amount. 

6.  The  site  for  redevelopment  is  jointly  owned  by  the  Arts  Council  and  the 

Royal  Opera  House  and  held  in  trust.  The  present  value  of  the  site  is  estimated  to 
be  £3-4  million  and  it  is  yielding  £160,000  a year  gross  rental  income.  The  Royal 
Opera  House  has  allocated  its  share  of  the  net  rental  income  to  the  front-end  costs 
of  the  development  project;  and  if  the  site  were  sold  all  development  costs  including 
those  presently  covered  by  rental  income  would  be  met  from  the  sale  value,  with 
the  residue  going  to  the  Arts  Council. 

7.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Trust  any  proposal  to  redevelop  the  site  for  other 
than  artistic  purposes  must  receive  the  agreement  of  the  Minister  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  As  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  intending  to  develop  the 
site  for  artistic  and  commercial  use,  a submission  has  been  put  to  the  Minister 
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seeking  his  approval.  A first  submission  seeking  an  agreement  in  principle  was  made 
in  June  1982.  The  Minister  asked  for  a detailed  financial  appraisal  of  the  project 
and  this  was  delivered  in  August  1983. 

8.  The  scrutiny  team  have  not  involved  themselves  in  the  detail  of  this  aspect 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House  operations  and  plans,  except  to  have  the  proposals 
explained  to  them.  The  financing  of  the  re-development  programme  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  annual  financing  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  activities;  the 
completion  of  the  financial  appraisal  was  outside  the  timetable  for  the  scrutiny;  and 
the  Minister  will  have  the  separate  advice  of  Treasury  and  Office  of  Arts  and 
Libraries  officials  on  this  matter. 

9.  The  intention  is  that  the  Royal  Opera  House  should  act  as  commercial 
developer  for  the  site.  This  will  involve  it  obtaining  the  necessary  planning 
permission;  obtaining  forward  funding  of  the  development  by  institutions;  letting  the 
premises  commercially;  and  then  selling  the  fully-let  site.  The  profit  to  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  as  developer,  is  expected  to  be  £29  million  which  would  go  to  finance 
the  redevelopment  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  facilities.  This  compares  with  the 
£3-4  million  that  could  be  realised  by  selling  the  site,  as  is,  today;  and  the 
£9-15  million  that  might  be  realised  if  the  site  were  sold  once  commercial  planning 
permission  had  been  obtained. 


10.  The  commercial  redevelopment  will  go  ahead  in  two  phases.  Phase  1 is  to  be 
completed  and  sold  by  1987;  Phase  2 completed  and  sold  by  1989.  On  this  timetable 
the  Royal  Opera  House  could  either  wait  until  1989  before  beginning  its  own 
redevelopment  of  the  House;  or  begin  redevelopment  of  the  House  at  the  same  time 
as  Phase  2 of  the  commercial  redevelopment.  The  first  option  would  mean  that  the 
House  does  not  incur  expenditures  on  its  own  account  until  the  profit  from  the 
commercial  redevelopment  is  in  its  hand;  the  second  option  would  require  guarantors 
to  forward  fund  its  own  redevelopment.  The  advantage  of  the  first  option  is  that  it 
minimises  the  risk  of  financial  exposure.  The  advantages  of  the  second  option  are 
that  it  is  less  disruptive  to  the  area  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  construction; 
it  reduces  the  risk  of  inflation  under-mining  the  value  of  the  £29  million 
development  profit,  before  the  House  redevelopment  programme  is  completed;  and  it 
achieves  the  priority  aim  at  an  earlier  date. 


11.  In  the  view  of  the  Board,  the  over-riding  consideration  is  to  make  urgent 
progress  with  the  priority  item  of  modernising  the  stage  area.  Apart  from  its 
inefficiency,  its  age  means  that  the  Royal  Opera  House  cannot  go  on  without  the 
risk  of  various  parts  ceasing  to  function  altogether,  forcing  a closure,  and  requiring 
more  maintenance  expenditure.  Whilst  the  Board  accepts  that  it  must  proceed 
without  financial  risk  it  does  not  find  the  second  option  (which  would  mean  delaying 
completion  of  the  stage  modernisation  until  1993)  an  acceptable  prospect.  The  Royal 

Opera  House  still  seeks  a way  to  accelerate  the  timetable  without  increasing 
financial  exposure.  ° 


12.  The  Development  Office  have  built  into  the  programme  of  redevelopment  six 
review  dates,  at  any  one  of  which  the  project  could  be  halted  if  necessary.  It  is 
argued  that  at  any  of  the  review  dates  the  Royal  Opera  House  should  not  be 
exposed  financially.  The  exception  is  the  unforeseen  circumstances  of  construction 
costs  exceeding  those  agreed  with  the  institutions  who  have  forward  funded  the 
project,  and  such  escalated  costs  not  being  recouped  in  the  sale  value.  I understand, 
however,  that  there  are  contingency  allowances  in  the  budgets. 

13.  The  Royal  Opera  House  regards  it  as  a priority  to  brine  the  working 
environment  in  the  stage  area  into  the  20th  century;  to  enable  the  Royal  B^t  to 
be  based  in  the  House  rather  than,  as  now,  split  between  the  House  ^d  tL  RoyS 
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Ballet  School  at  Barons  Court;  to  provide  rehearsal  facilities  for  the  orchestra  who 
at  the  moment,  when  not  in  the  pit,  rehearse  in  the  crush  bar;  to  give  the 
amphitheatre  audience  access  to  the  house  facilities  enjoyed  by  other  members  of 
the  audience;  to  improve  the  sight  lines  for  ballet;  etc.  And  from  a planning  and 
building  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  for  all  these  elements  to  proceed 
simultaneously.  In  the  absence  of  special  funding  by  the  Government,  the  Royal 
Opera  House  regards  its  direct  involvement  in  the  proposed  commercial  development 
as  the  only  means  of  financing  these  priority  improvements  in  facilities. 

1^.  The  financial  appraisal  of  the  programme  has  concentrated  on  the 
commercial  redevelopment  aspects.  There  has  been  no  detailed  analysis  yet  of  the 
extent  of  any  additional  costs  associated  with  running  the  bigger  Royal  Opera  House 
complex  (heating,  lighting  etc),  although  a guestimate  is  that  they  would  amount  to 
around  £300,000.  Nor  has  there  been  any  analysis  of  savings  in  operating  costs  which 
might  accrue  from  a more  efficient  working  of  the  stage  and  any  associated 
renegotiation  of  labour  agreements.  It  has  been  a working  assumption  however  that 
any  extra  overhead  costs  will  be  off-set  by  economies  elsewhere.  It  is  believed  that 
£150,000  could  be  saved  even  before  economies  begin  to  flow  from  the  stage  area 
eg  through  savings  on  rental  payments  to  the  Royal  Ballet  School.  The  Royal  Opera 
House  management  is  planning  detailed  studies  in  these  areas. 

15.  In  the  absence  of  such  analyses  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  scrutiny 
team  to  identify  whether  the  redevelopment  programme  is  likely  to  add  to  the 
annual  funding  requirement  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  future  years.  There  must  be 
a risk  that  it  will.  The  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera,  for  example  , did  not  manage 
to  achieve  significant  economies  when  it  moved  into  the  newly  built  Lincoln  Centre. 
And  the  experience  in  modernised  Houses  generally  is  that,  apart  from  the  problems 
of  renegotiating  union  agreements,  the  bigger  space  around  and  on  the  stage  merely 
serves  to  encourage  producers  and  designers  to  build  bigger  and  more  complex  sets. 
Against  this  however  it  is  certainly  true  that  better  facilities  can  cut  out  the  causes 
of  some  dark  nights  and  offer,  therefore,  the  opportunities  for  more  performances. 

16.  I endorse  the  moves  to  undertake  analyses  of  the  financial  consequences  of 
an  enlarged  and  improved  Opera  House.  I recommend  that  such  analyses  should  be 
regarded  as  a priority;  that  the  results  should  be  reported  to  the  Government;  that  a 
blue-print  of  a labour  agreement  should  be  negotiated  and  agreed  amongst  the 
parties  before  the  redevelopment  gets  physically  under  way  in  1986;  and  that  the 
Government  and  the  Royal  Opera  House  should  agree  on  the  likely  effects  on 
running  costs  (and  funding)  and  how  they  shall  be  met. 

17.  It  would  not  be  right  however  for  the  absence  of  these  analyses  to  delay  any 
decision  in  principle  on  whether  the  redevelopment  programme  should  go  ahead.  To 
do  so  could  lead  to  extra  costs  for  the  development  programme  given  that,  for 
example,  in  1985  the  existing  leases  on  the  site  come  up  for  renewal.  The  Minister's 
decision  in  principle  should  be  taken  in  the  light  of  his  considered  view  of  the 
development  proposals;  the  financial  appraisal  so  far  carried  out  by  the  House;  and 
his  conclusions  on  the  future  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  following  completion  of 
this  scrutiny. 

18.  In  considering  the  development  proposals  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 

are  not  aimed  directly  at  improving  the  financial  prospects  of  the  House.  Rather 

they  are  aimed  at  totally  modernising  what  is  a 19th  century  theatre  with  a view  to 

keeping  it  in  use  for  another  century  as  an  opera  and  ballet  House;  to  improving  the 
working  environment  of  performers  and  those  in  supporting  services;  and  to 

improving  accessibility  to  the  public.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  financial 

return  on  the  £27.5  million  investment  (or  £40  million  if  the  other  improvements  are 
also  made);  there  could  be  additional  costs;  and  there  is  necessarily  a financial  risk 
attached  to  the  commercial  and  House  redevelopment  programmes. 
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SECTION  10 


OVERSEAS  EXPERIENCE 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  Section  is  based  on 

(a)  visits  made  by  Mr  Allen  and  me  to  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera;  by 
Mr  Allen  and  Mr  Trumper  to  the  Theatre  National  de  I'Opera  in  Paris;  by 
Mr  Ashworth  and  me  to  La  Scala,  Milan,  the  Staatsoper  in  Vienna,  and  the 
Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin;  and 

(b)  notes  by  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office  on  the  Bolshoi  and  Kirov 
Ballet  Companies,  Moscow  and  Leningrad  respectively.  Reports  by  Messrs 
Allen,  Ashworth  and  Trumper  on  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Vienna  and  Berlin 
are  annexed  to  this  section,  together  with  a summary  by  the  FCO  on  the 
Russian  companies. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  VISITS 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  visits  was  not  to  make  a detailed  comparison  of  the  ROH 
and  the  theatres  visited  but  to  obtain  information  on  selected  subjects  which  would 
enable  us  to  view  the  financial  affairs  and  financial  prospects  of  the  ROH  (and  in 
the  case  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  the  RSC)  from  a different  perspective.  The  visit 
to  the  USA  had  two  supplementary  purposes,  first,  to  enable  Mr  Allen  to  spend  more 
time  with  the  Royal  Ballet,  whose  short  visit  to  New  York  opened  during  our  stay, 
because  they  were  abroad  and  then  on  holiday  for  a large  part  of  the  period  during 
which  the  scrutiny  took  place;  and,  secondly,  to  enable  me,  in  my  capacity  as  head 
of  the  Rayner  Unit  and  of  the  Management  and  Efficiency  group  in  the  Management 
and  Personnel  Office  to  compare  notes  in  Washington  with  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Personnel  and  the  chief  staff  officer  of  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  (ie  in  the  US  Federal  Government). 

POINTS  OF  COMPARISON 

3.  I have  summarised  in  Annex  7 data  on  six  points  of  comparison  as  follows: 

(1)  Form  of  government  and  management 

(2)  Length  of  season,  numbers  of  productions  and  performances,  size  of 
auditorium,  average  capacity  taken  up 

(3)  Accessibility;  seat  prices,  concessions,  touring,  other  media  etc 

(4)  Number  of  staff  employed 

(5)  Balance  between  fixed  and  variable  costs 

(6)  Funding  of  expenditure 

if-.  It  could  be  misleading  to  draw  firm  conclusions  from  comparisons  based  upon 
the  data  obtained  from  what  were  necessarily  fleeting  visits  to  overseas  companies. 
However,  the  visits  provided  a valuable  perspective  on  a variety  of  problems  which, 
it  seems,  are  common  to  many  of  the  companies,  including  the  ROH.  The  main 
points  of  interest  to  emerge  are  as  follows. 
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5.  In  its  style  of  government,  (Annex  7,  table  1)  the  ROH  lies  between  a 
European  and  Russian  model  and  an  American  model.  The  European  model  is  the 
updated  version  of  opera  and  ballet  as  a function  of  either  a purely  Court  or  City 
State  (Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  Leningrad)  or  an  association  of  private 
individuals  (Milan).  This  model  is  either  owned  and  operated,  or  is  heavily  subsidised, 
by  government,  the  functions  of  opera,  ballet  and,  in  some  cases  (Berlin,  Milan), 
other  music  being  regarded  as  requiring  the  particular  support  of  the  State. 

6.  The  American  model  is  that  of  a private  association  of  subscribers,  whether 
individual  or  corporate.  Comparatively  little  public  money  is  involved.  The  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  entered  a deep  financial  crisis  in  1976  and  remains  unable  to 
meet  its  expenses  through  operating  revenue  alone  (Annex  1,  paragraph  12).  The 
General  Manager  then  appointed,  Mr  Anthony  Bliss,  has  put  his  main  effort  into 
fund-raising;  this  includes  a centennial  endowment  fund,  reaching  £100  million  by 
3uly  198^  '*to  protect  the  Met  against  economic  change,  inflation  and  unforseeable 
expense"  (Annex  1,  paragraph  16.^). 


7.  The  finances  of  Houses  are  not  equally  pressured.  The  Bolshoi  and  the  Kirov 
companies  are  lavishly  funded  (Annex  6,  paragraph  3).  The  Vienna  Staatsoper  appears 
to  be  more  than  sufficiently  funded;  the  Generaldirektor,  Mr  Lorin  Maazel,  has  set 
about  econorny  measures,  although  he  argues  that  these  are  not  unlimited  (Annex  5, 
paragraph  35).  The  National  Opera  in  Paris  is  also  sufficiently  funded  and  a rolling 
fund  is  maintained  of  some  £1.5  million  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies  (Annex 
paragraphs  19  and  20).  On  the  other  hand  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin,  and  La  Scala, 
Milan,  have  been  put  under  some  constraint,  with  budgetary  increases  for  future 
years  set  at  a level  below  forecast  levels  of  inflation  (Annex  2,  paragraph  10,  and 

\ 9).  An  important  aspect  of  the  Deutsche  Oper's  finances  is  that 

the  funding  authority,  the  Land  of  Berlin,  declares  the  level  of  subsidy  for  three 
(Annex  2,  paragraph  10).  This  is  of  course  always  the  question  of 

whether  financial  constraint,  however  vigorously  pronounced  is  actually  enforced.  La 

bcala,  Milan,  has  a considerable  advantage  in  its  standing  as  both  a national 
institution  and  a source  of  pride  to  the  City  of  Milan;  the  House  now  has  an 

accumulated  deficit  of  some  £15  million,  to  which  it  expects  to  add  some  £2  million 

this  year;  this  is  underwritten  by  certain  Milanese  bank,  an  unusual  form  of 

commercial  sponsorship. 

8.  As  regards  funding  (Annex  7,  table  6)  ROH  again  lies  between  two  extremes, 

the  'Tv-  government.  The  expend!  ure  o 

IovernmS^s’'lLs“th“  expenditure  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  by 

!nd  0thIr^earnL^inrom^^\^‘T‘^®p  expenditure  through  the  box  office 

paystrL“"c^  ^Ytrof^rsrinter^^^^^^^^^ 

S.vemmenTresp?ctig!y^  ^^e  Federal 

10.  Seat  prices  (Annex  7,  table  3)  at  the  Met,  the  ROH  La  Srai;.  v:^ 

are  comparable,  top  price  tickets  at  the  ROH  selling  at  £45*  in 

with  at  the  other  three  houses.  Paris  B^lfn  ^pr^fen?  the 

wrth  tickets  up  to  £33  in  Paris  and  £23  in  Berlin.  The  Bolshofa^d  Kirov  play  ™sUv 

^ audiences  only  some  tickets  are  on  sale  to  the  genLal  oubli/ 

Ticket  prices,  however,  are  no  higher  than  £4.80.  ^ p — 
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11.  As  regards  activity  (Annex  7,  table  2),  the  ROH  is  unique  in  the  sample  of 
Houses  in  offering  three  companies  complete  and  entire,  one  opera  and  two  ballet. 
The  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  ballet  companies  reverse  the  usual  dominance  of  opera  over 
ballet  (Annex  6,  paragraph  2)  and  are  very  large:  the  Bolshoi  had  240  dancers  and 
musicians  in  West  Germany  in  May,  "while  maintaining  a presence  in  Moscow" 
(paragraph  14).  The  ballets  associated  with  the  Berlin,  Milan,  Paris  and  Vienna 
Houses  are  subsidiary  to  the  opera,  although  levels  of  opera  and  ballet  activity  are 
close  in  the  cases  of  Milan  and  Paris.  The  ROH  compares  favourably  with  the  other 
companies  on  the  level  at  activity  which  it  supports.  Some  260  performances  of 
opera  and  ballet  are  presented  annually  in  the  House,  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 
puts  on  a further  200  plus  performances  on  tour  each  year. 

12.  All  the  houses  described  their  fixed  costs  of  between  70%  and  80%  of  total 
costs  (Annex  7,  table  5).  Definition  of  'fixed'  varies,  but  the  basis  of  the 
classification  is  that  salaries  and  wages  are  fixed  expenses.  Opera  and  ballet  are  a 
labour  intensive  business.  The  ROH  employs  over  1000  resident  artists  and  staff.  Of 
the  sample,  only  Paris  employs  more  - but  the  danger  of  superficial  comparison  is 
well  illustrated  here.  For  example,  Vienna's  staff  total  of  816  does  not  include 
production  staff,  because  the  House  relies  upon  a separate  production  unit  which 
services  also  the  Volksoper  and  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna.  Numbers  of  staff  of  the 
Bolshoi  and  Kirov  are  not  known,  but  are  said  to  be  "vast". 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  1 

THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

Report  by  Mr  D R Alien 

Preface 


1.  This  section  is  based  on  discussions  which  Mr  Priestiey  and  I had  on  14  and 
15  Aprii  1983  with  Mr  A Bliss,  General  Manager;  Miss  J Ingpen,  Artistic  Director; 
Mr  3 Volpe,  Technical  Director;  and  Mr  R Claveli,  Finance  Director.  The  New  York 
Met  offers  an  interesting  perspective  on  the  activities  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
the  interest  being  nnore  in  differences  than  in  similarities. 

AN  ESSENTIAL  DIFFERENCE 

2.  An  essential  first  difference  - and  one  which  prevents  too  fine  a comparison 

of  the  finances  and  management  of  the  two  Houses  - is  that  the  Met  is  primarily  an 

opera  company.  It  does  not  have  its  own  performing  ballet  company  except  for  ihe 

small  group  of  dancers  who  appear  in  opera-ballet.  Presentations  of  ballet  are 

instead  given  by  visiting  companies.  These  are  restricted  to  the  three-month  period 
April/3uly,  when  the  opera  company  is  away  from  New  York  on  tour  or  on  holiday. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  a continuous  30  week  season  of  opera  and  six 
weeks  of  intensive  opera  rehearsals,  during  which  the  House  is  'dark'. 

3.  By  contrast,  the  Royal  Opera  House  comprises  three  separate  performing 
companies  - the  Royal  Opera,  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet; 
stages  alternate  and  broadly  equal  numbers  of  performances  of  opera  and  ballet  at 
Covent  Garden;  and  tours  ballet  in  the  regions  year  round.  Presentations  by  visiting 
companies  are  few  in  number  and  occasional  - there  were  only  17  such  performances 
in  1981/82  and  none  the  previous  year.  In  addition  1he  House  goes  dark  for  just  one 
month  a year,  for  maintenance  purposes. 

POLICIES  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  OPERA 

4.  Although  the  Met  and  the  ROH  give  different  emphasis  to  opera  in  Ihe 
totality  of  their  activities  there  are  substantial  similarities  in  their  policies  and 
objectives.  In  particular  both  aim  to  sustain  their  established  positions  as  great 
national  and  international  houses.  This  leads  them  to  pursue  a policy  of  excellence  in 
productions  and  performances;  to  carry  a broad,  international  repertory  of  works;  to 
perform  in  the  original  language;  to  attract  performers,  conductors,  producers  and 
designers  of  national  and  international  stature;  to  stage  sufficient  new  productions 
each  season  to  stimulate  a continuing  company  vitality  and  audience  interest;  and  to 
make  themselves  as  widely  accessible  to  the  public  as  resources  permit. 

OPERA  ACTIVITIES 

5.  During  its  30  week  New  York  season,  the  Met  stages  around  24  productions. 
The  Royal  Opera  House  puts  on  20-23  productions  spread  throughout  the  year.  The 
big  difference  however  is  that  the  Met  puts  on  210  performances  in  a season  - 
playing  seven  performances  a week  over  30  weeks  - whereas  The  Royal  Opera  gives 
only  120-140  performances  at  Covent  Garden.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
partly  the  difference  in  the  number  of  weeks  each  company  can  devote  to  opera; 
and  partly  the  fact  that  the  Met  has  a Saturday  matinee  every  week.  The  Royal 
Opera  only  offers  an  occasional  matinee.  The  average  number  of  performances  each 
year  of  any  one  particular  opera  is  nine  at  the  Met  and  five  to  six  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House. 
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6.  In  its  2^  productions  a year,  the  Met  aims  to  include  four  which  are  new 
productions.  The  administration  finds  that  more  than  this  creates  problems  for  the 
House  - not  least  bottlenecks  in  the  production  departments  and  cost.  Any  less  than 
four  they  claim  runs  the  risk  of  draining  the  company's  vitality.  That  said,  only 
three  new  productions  will  be  staged  in  1983/8^  but  there  will  be  in  addition  a 

major  revival;  and  in  198  i/82  there  were  five  new  productions,  including  a 280-cast 
Zeffirelli  production  of  LA  BOHEME.  The  Royal  Opera  also  regards  four  new 
productions  a year  as  optimal  even  though  it  had  to  reduce  this  number  to  two  in 
1982/83  for  financial  reasons.  Seven  new  productions  are  planned  for  1983-84, 
however,  three  of  which  are  to  be  borrowed  from  other  companies.  The  Met's 
expenditure  on  new  productions  can  range  between  £600,000  ($900,000)  and  £2 
million  ($3  million)  a year;  this  compares  with  the  Royal  Opera's  expenditure  of 
between  £300,000  and  £530,000  a year  over  the  last  four  years.  The  comparison 

should  not  be  taken  too  literally,  however.  It  is  useful  as  a general  indicator  of 
scale  - but  different  accounting  practices  suggest  that  the  figures  are  not  precisely 
comparable. 

addition  to  the  30  week  season  in  New  York,  the  Met  undertakes 

annually  on  eight  week  tour  of  eight  cities  across  America.  The  tour  takes  in 

Washington,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Boston,  Memphis  and  Dallas.  In 
1981/82  the  company  gave  56  performances  of  eight  operas  before  more  than 

200,000  people.  This  contrasts  with  the  Royal  Opera's  three  weeks  in  Manchester 
with  21  performances  of  four  operas,  playing  before  30,000  people. 

The  Met's  touring  commitments  were  described  as  "a  necessary  cross  to 

bear".  Necessary  because  of  the  policy  of  audience  accessibility,  the  need  to 
underline  the  Company's  national  status;  and  to  satisfy  its  nationwide  network  of 

donors.  A cross  because  of  the  substantial  expense  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  quality  of  productions  and  getting  star  performers  to  tour.  Sets  often  have  to  be 
partially  rebuilt  to  fit  the  theatres  which  the  Company  visits.  And  whilst  at  one 
time  tours  used  to  earn  profits  for  the  House,  now  they  merely  cover  the  extra 

costs  of  the  Met  tour  in  1982/83  amounted  to  $5.7 
million  (£3.8  million);  this  compares  with  the  £760,000  cost  of  the  Royal  Opera's 
three  week  visit  to  Manchester  in  September  1981.  The  Met's  extra  costs  are 
financed  by  a non-profit  association  of  people  in  each  city  visited,  made  up  of 

private  individuals  and  representatives  of  corporations,  foundations  etc.  They,  in  turn 
take  the  main  part  of  box  office  revenue. 

% In  addition  to  touring,  the  Met  makes  itself  accessible  to  a wider  audience 
(’telecasts')  and  radio  broadcasts,  which  broadly  cover  their  costs.  During 
1981/82  there  were  five  live  'telecasts'  and  20  live  radio  broadcasts,  the  latter  going 
out  every  Saturday  afternoon  between  December  and  April.  The  radio  broadcasts 
receive  the  financial  support  of  Texaco  and  have  been  a tradition  for  over  40  years. 

O^n  Opera  House  achieved  three  TV  opera  recordings  for 

^e  BBC,  and  three  ballet  recordings.  In  addition  there  were  a total  of  ten  radio 
broadcasts  in  that  year. 


‘ V performed  in  the  open  air  in  the 

ew  York  parks,  sponsored  by  a mixture  of  public  and  private  funds.  In  1981/82  its 
eight  performances  in  the  parks  of  two  operas  attracted  an  audience  of  400,000. 

FINANCING  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  OPERA 

cist  of^°v*at*  the 

^saur  UWni  i^the  20r^ceniutr! 
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12.  The  Met  is  unable  to  meet  its  expenses  through  operating  revenue  alone.  This 
is  despite  its  ^f,000  seat  House  with  an  average  paying  attendance  of  9296;  seat 
prices  which  range  from  $12  (£8)  at  the  back  of  the  House  to  $60  (£40)  in  the  best 
seats;  the  ability  to  spead  the  costs  of  its  productions  over  210  performances;  and 
an  advance  subscription  scheme  which  means  that  most  seats  are  booked  and  the 
money  banked  before  the  start  of  the  season. 

13.  The  Royal  Opera  House  faces  additional  problems  including  the  expense  of 
maintaining  an  opera  and  two  ballet  companies;  a House  which  is  half  the  capacity 
of  the  Met  with  an  average  paying  attendance  of  86%;  less  than  two-thirds  the 
Met's  number  of  opera  performances  each  season;  and  a very  limited  subscription 
scheme. 

14.  The  opera  companies  of  each  House  are  broadly  similar  in  size.  The  Met  has 
a resident  chorus  of  81  compared  to  the  Royal  Opera's  75;  and  a resident  orchestra 
of  91,  supplemented  by  part-time  extra  players,  compared  to  the  Royal  Opera's  117. 
Each  seeks  to  attract  visiting  performers  of  national  and  international  stature.  The 
Met  however,  because  of  its  relative  isolation,  has  to  arrange  "covers"  for  every 
role.  This  adds  $750,000  to  its  annual  budget. 

15.  The  table  below  compares  the  expenditure  and  income  of  both  Houses  for 
1982/83.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  relative  magnitudes  are  limited  given 
different  accounting  conventions  and  the  essential  differences  between  the  activities 
of  each  House.  But  they  offer  a perspective. 

Expenditure 


Total  Expenditure 
of  which: 

Chorus  and  music  staff  (salaries 
and  expenses) 

Visiting  opera  performers  etc  (fees) 
Orchestra  (salaries  and  expenses) 

Income 

Total  Box  Office 
of  which:  opera  (incl  tour) 
visiting  companies/ballet 
Other  operating  income 
(media,  investment) 


Total  Income 

BRIDGING  THE  REVENUE/EXPENDITURE  GAP 

16.  A striking  difference  between  the  Met  and  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  the 
way  in  which  the  gap  between  expenses  and  operating  revenue  is  bridged.  In 
particular: 

(1)  the  Met  expects  to  meet  65%  of  its  total  expenses  in  1982/83  out  of 
its  operating  revenues  (box  office,  media,  investment  income  etc);  the  Royal 
Opera  House  expects  to  meet  only  40%  of  its  expenditure  this  way. 


NY  Met 

ROH 

£ million 

£ million 

46  ($69m) 

18.8 

2.88  ($4.25m) 

1.1 

5.2  ($7.75m) 

2.2 

3.3  ($4.95m) 

1.60 

22  ($33m) 

6.7 

19  ($29m) 

3.7 

3 ($9m) 

3.0 

9 ($12m) 

0.8 

31  ($45m) 

7.5 
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(2)  The  Met's  deficit  of  expenses  over  operating  revenue  in  1982/83  is 

expected  to  be  £16  million  ($2^  million)  compared  to  just  under  £11  million 

for  the  Royal  Opera  House.  (Although  the  expenses  of  the  Met  are  2j  times 

those  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  their  deficit  is  only  50%  greater). 

(3)  The  Met  expects  to  finance  90%  of  its  deficit  through  private 
donations/sponsorship  with  around  two-thirds  coming  from  individuals  rather 
than  companies;  the  Royal  Opera  House  will  finance  only  6%  of  its  deficit 
this  way,  the  remainder  coming  from  public  funds. 

(4)  The  Met  has  built  up  an  Endowment  Fund  of  £40  million  ($62  million) 

with  a target  of  £65  million  ($100  million)  by  July  1984.  This  money  has 

been  raised  through  private  donations  over  and  above  those  raised  to  meet 
the  operating  deficit.  Its  purpose  is  "to  protect  the  Met  against  cyclical 

economic  change,  inflation  and  unforseeable  expense."  The  Royal  Opera  House 
has  raised  £10  million  to  finance  Phase  One  of  the  Covent  Garden 

redevelopment  programme  (80%  private  - 20%  Government).  Otherwise,  under 
the  terms  of  its  Arts  Council  grant,  it  is  not  permitted  to  accumulate 

general  reserves. 

17.  The  Met's  success  at  private  fund  raising  is  truly  impressive.  To  raise  these 

substantial  sums  ($24  million  a year  plus  an  endowment  fund  of  $62  million)  it 

spends  $3  million  a year  and  employs  50  or  more  people,  with  a similar  number  in 
the  marketing  department.  These  staff  have  displaced  the  production  workshops,  who 
have  been  moved  out  of  New  York.  The  Company  is  helped  by  the  cultural  and 
social  attitudes  of  Americans  towards  asking  for  and  giving  of  money;  the  American 
tax  system;  and  the  national  image  which  it  has  built  up  over  its  100  year  history. 
But  it  has  also  called  for  the  application  of  professional  marketing  techniques  and  a 
massive  and  continuing  effort  by  those  involved,  including  the  General  Director  (Mr 
Bliss)  and  the  Met  Board. 

18.  For  a number  of  years  before  Mr  Bliss  took  over  as  General  Director  (at  the 
end  of  1975)  the  Met  had  not  managed  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  bridge  the 
revenue/expenditure  gap.  Deficits  were  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  $1-2  million  a 
year.  Box  Office  revenue  had  remained  more  or  less  static  in  the  face  of  rising 
operating  expenses  and  the  fund  raising  was  not  able  to  keep  pace. 

19.  One  of  Mr  Bliss's  first  actions  on  the  fund-raising  side  was  to  build  up  a 
body  of  professional  expertise.  The  next  step  was  to  broaden  the  donor  base,  moving 
away  from  too  heavy  a dependence  on  corporate  sponsorship  towards  more  individual 
support.  Met  donors  now  number  around  200,000,  who  make  contributions  of  anything 
from  $25  upwards.  In  1982/83  corporations  and  foundations  will  contribute  around 
20%  ($5.3  million)  towards  the  operating  deficit  of  $24  million;  whilst  individuals  will 
contribute  70%  ($16.4  million)  and  Government  10%  ($2.3  million).  Around  $3  million 
will  be  raised  through  mail  appeals  and  the  annual  Met  Raffle;  $5.5  million  will  be 
raised  through  the  Patron  Programme,  with  an  average  donation  of  $3000;  $3  million 
will  come  from  the  100,000  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild;  and  $1 
million  will  be  donations  from  "subscribers".  Just  under  one-half  of  the  individual 
donations  will  be  raised  through  an  average  contribution  of  $100. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  STYLE  OF  THE  GENERAL  DIRECTOR 

addition  to  the  ideas  and  energy  that  Mr  Bliss  brought  to  the  fund  raising 
activities  by  the  Met  there  was,  following  his  appointment  as  General  Director,  a 
general  change  in  administrative  and  financial  direction. 
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21*  Previously  the  House  had  been  run  in  what  the  Finance  Director  described  as 
"a  19  th  century  business  fashion  by  a typical  Intendant".  Mr  Bliss,  although 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  artistic,  administrative  and  financial  direction  of  the 
House  (as  with  all  General  Directors)  decided  that  his  energies  were  best  directed  at 
fund-raising  and  budgetary  control.  Artistic  direction  was  delegated  to  the  Music 
Director  with  Mr  Bliss's  involvement  being  in  respect  of  the  financial  implications  of 
artistic^  decisions.  He  similarly  expected  his  other  staff . to  get  on  with  managing 
their  bits  of  the  House  administration  "and  not  to  call  him  to  sharpen  a pencil". 

22.  Delegation  has  continued  as  a fundamental  part  of  Mr  Bliss’s  management 
philosophy.  He  keeps  in  touch  through  weekly/fortnightly  meetings  of  "the  four  Js"  - 
Mr  James  Levine  (Music  Director),  Mr  Joseph  Volpe  (Technical  Director) 
Miss  Joan  Ingpen  (Artistic  Administrator)  and,  until  recently,  Mr  John  Dexter 
(Producer).  On  the  financial  side  he  holds  fortnightly  budgetary  meetings  with  his 
Finance  Director  (Richard  Clavell)  and  his  Technical  Director  to  monitor  budget 
variances  and  to  review  the  future  budgetary  situation. 

23.  On  the  budgetary  side,  Mr  Bliss  introduced  more  business-l|<e  accounting 
practices.  The  Met  had  advice  and  assistance  from  the  Royal  Opera  House  on  this. 
Management  accounts  are  prepared  and  scrutinised  weekly  for  payroll  expenses  and 
monthly  for  other  expenses.  And  expenditure  is  analysed  by  type  of  spend,  by 
activity  and  by  department. 

24.  The  Met  Board  is  encouraged  to  direct  its  energies  to  fund-raising  and  other 
financial  questions  and  not  to  interfere  with  artistic  decision-making.  Some  eight  to 
ten  members  of  the  Board  are  very  active  in  fund-raising;  and  the  Board's  President 
(unpaid)  gives  three  days  a week  to  the  House. 

SEAT  PRICES 

25.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  management  style  and  practice,  the  turnaround 
in  the  financial  health  of  the  Met  required  also  substantial  increases  in  seat  prices. 
For  a number  of  years  before  Mr  Bliss's  appointment,  seat  prices  had  remained  more 
or  less  static;  for  the  past  six  years  they  have  been  increased  by  10%  a year  - 
which  is  more  than  the  general  rate  of  inflation  in  the  United  States. 

26.  Unlike  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  seat  prices  do  not  vary  according  to  the 
production  or  cost.  Higher  prices  are  charged  however  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
They  range  between  $11  (£7.30)  and  $50  (£33)  Monday  to  Thursday;  and  $12  (£8)  and 
$60  (£40),  Friday  and  Saturday.  At  the  Royal  Opera  House,  the  best  seats  will  be 
between  £19  and  £45  and  the  rear  amphitheatre  between  £4  and  £9,  according  to 
the  production  - regardless  of  the  day  of  the  week. 

FINANCIAL  PROSPECTS 

27.  In  spite  of  the  Met's  financial  successes  the  administration  feel  that  they  are 
sailing  uncomfortably  close  to  the  wind.  This  year  they  will  manage  to  break  even 
through  the  liquidation  of  a company  which  was  bequeathed  to  them.  And  they  are 
having  to  draw  upon  advance  subscriptions  to  finance  in-year  revenue  deficiencies. 
Next  year  they  envisage  difficulties  in  financing  the  revenue  gap. 

28.  The  Met  believes  itself  now  to  be  at  the  limits  in  its  pricing  of  seats,  which 
have  been  rising  in  real  terms  over  the  past  few  years,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  price  from  product  resistance.  It  is  regarded  as  important  to  avoid 
pricing  the  public  out,  not  only  for  the  box  office  revenue,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
incentive  for  advance  subscriptions.  Also  donors  like  to  back  a winner. 
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29.  The  Endowment  Fund  will  help  the  Met  to  bridge  any  temporary  losses,  as 
well  as  providing  a substantial  income  to  support  their  on-going  activities.  But  the 
administration  are  increasingly  conscious  of  the  need  to  grip  the  cost  side  of  the 
equation. 

30.  The  Met  already  pursue  a policy  of  upper  limits  on  fees  to  visiting 
performers  - $8000  per  performance.  They  are  also  taking  a tougher  line  on 
designers,  not  least  requiring  them  to  submit  their  designs  sufficiently  in  advance  for 
them  to  be  amended  or  abandoned  without  jeopardising  the  production  and  are 
prepared  to  say  'No'  to  some  of  the  wilder  creations.  The  aim  now  is  to  bring  the 
budgeting  process  more  into  line  with  the  artistic  decision-making  process.  They  can 
never  be  brought  completely  into  line  - the  artistic  side  works  five  to  six  years 
ahead  - but  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  a great  improvement  if  budgetary 
information  and  analysis  can  be  available  before  contracts  are  signed  with  artists, 
designers  etc  (two  to  three  years  ahead).  The  objective  is  to  encourage  greater 
budgetary  responsibility  and  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  financial  analysis,  at  the 
point  where  expenditure  decisions  are  taken,  for  example  through  micro-computers. 

31.  The  Met  admit  to  having  a long  way  to  go  in  this  direction  but  it  is 
regarded  as  a priority.  It  will  help  only  with  decisions  on  the  margin  and  will 
operate  on  only  a small  part  of  the  overall  budget  - the  greater  part  (80%)  of  the 
costs  are  fixed  (size  of  chorus,  size  of  orchestra,  union  contracts  etc).  But  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  loss  and  break-even.  And  as  the  Finance  Director  has 
expressed  it  "we  have  to  live  within  our  budgets  or  we  go  out  of  business". 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  2 
DEUTSCHE  OPER,  BERLIN 
Report  by  Mr  3 Ashworth 


1.  This  section  is  based  on  an  interview  which  Mr  Priestley  and  I had  with 
Professor  Gotz  Friedrich,  General  Intendant  and  Herr  Rudolf  Kuck,  Technical 
Director,  on  30  May  1983;  and  on  Theater  statistik  1980-1981  (published  by 
Deutscher  Buhnenverein  Bimdesverband  Deutscher  Theater). 


GENERAL 

2.  The  Deutsche  Oper  is  owned  by  the  Land  of  Berlin,  which  provides  84.5%  of 


House  provides 

1,885 

seats.  In  the  year 

1980-81  the  programme  comprised 

Type 

No 

Attendance 

Percentage  of  total  attendance 

Opera 

221 

349,590 

70.5 

Ballet 

55 

106,148 

21.5 

Operetta 

23 

36,923 

7.4 

Concerts 

3 

3,289 

0.6 

Totals 

302 

445,950 

100.0 

NB  The  programme  included  six  performances  by  visiting  companies;  three  new 
productions  of  opera,  operetta  or  musicals;  two  new  ballet  productions;  and  17 
performances  by  the  Deutsche  Oper  away  from  Berlin.  There  is  now  a requirement 
that  the  Opera  should  provide  about  312  performances  a year- 


COSTS,  FUNDING  AND  FINANCIAL  POLICY 

3.  1983  budget  figures  are: 

million  DM 

Expenditure  (67) 

Income:  Land  and  State  55.5 

Earned  (box  office  etc)  11.5 

4.  Professor  Friedrich  underlined  the  inflexibility  of  his  budget,  which  he  agrees 
with  the  Land  each  year.  He  has  no  control  over  fixed  costs,  which  represent 
salaries  and  wages  for  personnel  who  are,  in  practice,  employees  of  the  Land.  Nor 
does  he  have  authority  to  transfer  money  between  budget  heads.  He  thinks  that  his 
room  for  manoeuvre  is  confined  to  something  less  than  3.2%  of  the  whole  budget. 

5.  He  has  suffered  recent  budget  cuts.  In  1982,  20  posts  were  cut  from  the 
budget.  In  1983,  three  further  posts  were  cut.  In  his  view,  there  is  no  room  for 
further  cuts  without  the  quality  of  the  art  being  affected.  Having  said  that, 
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Professor  Friedrich  does  not  have  a free  hand  to  hire  and  fire.  The  orchestra  and 
chorus  contain  dead  wood  which  he  cannot  get  rid  of  but  would  like  to  (20%  of 
chorus  and  10%  of  orchestra).  Similarly,  15  of  the  50  resident  singers  are  below 
standard.  Generally,  the  staff  levels  are  under  pressure  by  the  Senate  of  Berlin,  but 
Professor  Friedrich  thinks  that  he  has  now  reached  the  limit. 

6.  The  average  cost  of  a new  production  is  200,000  DM  (£50,000).  This  is  the 
biggest  difference  from  Covent  Garden,  where  new  productions  cost  more. 

7.  Professor  Friedrich  stressed  the  need  to  fix  a programme  and  get  designers 
to  submit  their  designs  in  good  time  (as  did  Mr  Maazel  in  Vienna).  Designers  should 
submit  first  ideas  19  months  before  opening;  and  a building  rehearsal  should  be  on 
stage  16  months  before  opening.  The  best  policy  is  to  choose  designers  known  to  be 
reliable.  Penalty  clauses  in  contracts  are  not  easily  enforced:  designers  can  always 
argue  a way  round  them. 

8.  In  his  view,  it  makes  much  more  economic  sense  to  continue  to  produce  sets 
and  costumes  in  Berlin's  own  workshops,  rather  than  use  private  firms  outside,  which 
would  prove  more  expensive.  In-house  working  accounts  for  some  95%  of  the  total 
production  work;  the  remaining  5%  amounts  for  such  special  work  as  engineering, 
puppets  and  masks. 

9.  The  Land  specifies  the  proportion  of  income  to  be  recovered  through  the  box 
office  when  it  agrees  the  budget  and  subsidy  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  In  1982 
it  was  16%.  This  compares  with  Munich  (25%)  and  Hamburg  (27%),  where  there  is  a 
bigger  catchment  area  of  wealthier  people  than  in  West  Berlin. 

10.  The  Land  subsidy  is  declared  for  three  years  ahead;  as  well  as  1982/83,  the 
amount  of  subsidy  is  known  for  the  1983/8^  and  1984/85  seasons,  at  least  as  an 
estimate.  The  estimated  subsidy  for  these  years  represents  a reduction  in  real  terms 
on  the  1982/83  subsidy. 

11.  The  Land  also  fixes  the  price  schedules,  of  which  there  are  three  (A,  B<5cC). 
Professor  Friedrich  can  decide  which  schedule  to  apply  for  any  performance.  The 
Land  gears  prices  to  the  special  population  of  West  Berlin,  sometimes  against  the 
advice  of  the  Opera  House;  the  general  level  of  increase  is  some  5-7%  each  year. 

12.  Income  from  box  office,  or  from  other  sales  such  as  sale  of  a set  to  another 
opera  company,  goes  straight  to  the  Land.  There  is  therefore  no  incentive  to 
increase  income  beyond  the  targeted  figure.  Professor  Friedrich  would  prefer  a 

system  in  which  25%,  say,  of  surplus  income  is  paid  to  the  Land,  and  the  rest  is 
retained  by  the  opera  company. 

NUMBERS  OF  ARTISTS  ETC  EMPLOYED 

13.  The  numbers  are  as  follows: 


Artistic  Orchestra 

Chorus 

Corps  de  ballet 
Guest  singers 
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1982 

137  players 
110 
45 

(approx  120  per  season) 
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Administration  Technical  214 

Costume,  wardrobe  106 

Front  of  house  103 

Management  37 


Total  resident  employees  752 


NATURE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CONTRACTS 

14.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  are  virtually  the  equivalent  of  civil  servants.  They 

are  appointed  by  the  Land,  on  the  employment  basis  that  they  will  work  until 
retirement  age. 

The  orchestral  contract  negotiated  by  the  trade  unions  requires  a maximum 
of  five  to  six  sessions  per  week.  Resident  singers  are  on  yearly  contracts,  but  if 
they  have  been  contracted  for  over  15  consecutive  years,  they  cannot  then  be 
"fired"  - they  attract  the  status  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  must  be  paid  to 
65  years  of  age. 

16.  There  appear  to  be  comparatively  few  industrial  relations  problems.  The 
physical  layout  of  the  opera  helps.  There  is  a side  stage  and  a back  stage,  so  new 
sets  can  be  erected  on  these  stages  whilst  rehearsals  are  going  on  on  the  main 
stage.  Professor  Friedrich  thinks  it  would  be  crazy  for  ROH  not  to  complete  the 
stage  adaptations  at  Covent  Garden. 

17.  One  result  is  that  there  is  little  overtime  for  stage  hands,  though  some  for 
lighting  technicians  and  in  the  workshops.  The  workshops  are  located  in  the  opera 
house  building  and  sets  are  stored  there,  as  many  as  45  at  one  time. 

AUDIENCES 

18.  Abonnements  account  for  about  20%  of  the  audience. 

19.  The  average  house  is  85%  full,  a figure  which  hardly  varies  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  even  though  ticket  prices  may  rise,  or  the  programme  is  given  a different 
emphasis.  Culturally  the  audience  is  regarded  as  half  and  half,  half  is  very  good, 
"the  other  half  is  like  the  coliseum  in  old  Rome." 

20.  The  "dramaturgen",  who  in  the  normal  case  communicate  with  composers  to 
develop  new  operas,  adaptations  etc,  in  Berlin  also  take  the  opera  into  such  places 
as  schools  and  old  people's  homes.  The  aim  is  both  to  develop  new  ideas  for  the 
opera,  and  also  to  engender  new  interest  and  create  new  audiences.  The  dramaturgen 
might  take  along  to  a meeting  two  singers,  to  perform  short  recitals. 

THE  SEASON 

21.  The  Land  requires  the  Berlin  opera  to  perform  315  times  per  annum. 

22.  In  Professor  Friedrich's  view,  new  productions  are  vital.  He  considers  there 
should  be  a minimum  of  five  new  opera  and  two  new  ballet/productions  per  annum. 
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GENERAL 


23.  Professor  Friedrich  and  Herr  Kuck  made  a number  of  points  of  more  general 
interest: 

24.  Costing  designs  was  not  an  exact  science.  Designers  as  a rule  did  not  know 
their  costs,  but  a good  house  should  be  able  to  say  whether  the  costs  given  by  the 
designer  were  about  right  or  not.  It  was  important  to  have  designs  in  good  time,  so 
that  if  change  was  necessary  there  was  still  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 
Professor  Friedrich  wished  that  designers  were  more  professional  in  their  approach; 
it  was  not  enough  to  be  a genius!  There  would  be  great  merit  in  investing  in  a 
school  for  designers,  and  producers,  perhaps  on  a European  rather  than  a simply 
national  basis.  One  advantage  in  better  education  for  designers  should  be  reduced 
friction  between  them  and  houses'  technical  staff. 

25.  Professor  Friedrich  thought  that  the  emphasis  on  verisimilitude  in  design 
("verismo")  could  be  overdone.  Equally,  however,  one  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
believing  that  modern  opera,  with  poor-looking  sets  and  costumes,  would  always  be 
markedly  more  economical.  The  question  was  much  less  one  of  how  much  "verismo" 
than  how  many  people  had  to  be  put  on  the  stage  (to  take  one  important  issue);  you 
could  not  have  GOTTERDAMMERUNG  with  a chorus  of  fewer  than  80  and  that 
meant  80  costumes  whatever  they  looked  like. 

26.  On  the  question  of  singers,  Professor  Friedrich  observed  that  the  Deutsche 
Oper  had  some  170  singers  on  contract;  that  others  could  be  called  on  in  an 
emergency;  but  that,  at  the  very  top,  there  was  a world  shortage.  There  were 
perhaps  no  more  than  20-30  supreme  artists;  15  who  were  worth  paying  for;  and  10 
who  had  been  catapulted  into  a leading  rank  by  recording  companies  and  who  were 
getting  more  than  they  were  worth. 

27.  On  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  management  of  a house  and 
the  house's  audience  or  public.  Professor  Friedrich  said  that  things  could  work  only 
on  the  footing  that  one  person,  the  Intendant,  took  the  decisions,  preferably  with  the 
counsel  of  his  principal  subordinates.  It  was  for  the  Intendant  to  decide  in 
consultations  with  the  Music  Director,  for  example,  which  singers  to  employ.  People 
who  ran  opera  houses  must  be  good  enough  to  do  the  job  in  that  way  and  to  carry 
the  responsibility  for,  eg  eight  years  or  so;  after  that  it  became  perhaps  too  hard 
and  taxing.  Some  Intendants  were  afraid  when  the  audience  booed,  but  you  needed 
courage  at  the  top  and  not  to  be  swayed  by  passing  audience  reactions  or  critical 
reviews. 

28.  Asked  about  the  relevance  of  opera  as  an  art  form  to  our  times, 
Professor  Friedrich  said  that  opera  was  not  a "museum  art".  It  was  an  inheritance 
from  the  past,  but  it  also  showed  still  how  much  composers,  writers  and  philosophers 
needed  the  opera  as  a means  of  exploring  ideas  or  issues  of  the  present  moment;  in 
Germany  now  opera  was  perhaps  a more  expressive  medium  than  the  drama.  The 
opera  was  not  only  an  intellectual  medium,  it  was  also  a contributor  to  social 
health,  and  recreation;  in  the  scheme  of  aesthetic  things  and  enjoyment  of  and 
response  to  life,  opera  was  one  of  the  "green  things,"  as  valuable  to  the  mind  and 
spirit  as  open  air  and  the  countryside  are  to  the  body. 

29.  It  was  also  the  case  that  opera's  future  was  probably  not  being  provided  in 
the  leading,  world  class  houses.  Berlin  was  a lively  house;  it  had  its  share  of  bad 
performances  like  anyone  else  but  Professor  Friedrich  thought  that  more  of  the 
audience  was  intellectually  involved  in  what  it  did,  because  the  management  did 
more  than  any  other  management  he  knew  of  to  communicate  with  the  audience  and 
because  in  Berlin  you  felt  more  conscious  of  the  fate  of  Europe  than  elsewhere;  this 
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could  have  both  a depressing  and  a euphoric  effect.  It  would  not  be  right,  at  least 
it  would  not  in  Germany,  to  say  that  opera  was  for  the  few.  But  it  was  the  duty  of 
an  opera  house  to  present  productions  (including  operetta  see  paragraph  2 above)  in 
a way  which  was  exciting  for  more  people.  The  Deutsche  Oper  therefore  made 
special  efforts,  particularly  with  the  ballet,  to  reach  the  "cultureless"  by  going  to 
places  from  which  people  did  not  come  to  the  opera.  In  addition,  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  special  discussions  with  the  audience,  or  potential  audience,  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  new  productions  or  more  generally  to  listen  to  and  respond 
to  what  people  thought. 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  3 
LA  SCALA,  MILAN 

Report  by  Messrs  J Ashworth  and  C Priestley 

1.  This  section  is  based  on  discussions  with  Sr  Cesare  Mazzonis,  Artistic 
Director,  and  Sr  Francesco  Ernani,  Secretary  General  of  La  Scaia,  in  Milan  on  27 
May  1983;  and  on  the  financial  report  for  1982, 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 

2.  The  Teatro  alia  Scaia  di  Milano  is  one  of  the  11  self-governing  corporations, 
"enti  autonomi  lirici  e sinfonici",  which  are  assisted  by  the  Italian  Government  under 
a law  of  1967  ("Nuovo  ordinamento  degli  enti  lirici  e delle  attivata  musicale").  It  is 
singled  out  by  Article  7 of  the  law  from  the  11*  as  being  recognised  of  particular 
national  interest  in  the  musical  field  ("di  particolare  interezze  nel  campo  musicale"). 

3.  La  Scaia  is  governed  by  a Council  established  under  the  1967  law.  It  consists 
of  a President,  who  is  the  Mayor  of  Milan;  the  Superintendent  ("Sovrintendente"),  Sr 
Badini,  who  is  appointed  for  a period  of  four  years  (renewable)  by  the  Council,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Minister  for  Tourism  and  Entertainment;  the  Artistic 
Director+;  representatives  of  the  Milan  Council,  the  Province  and  the  Region; 
representatives  of  the  local  tourist  industry;  and  representatives  of  the  local  music 
school  and  of  the  artistic  and  union  sides  of  the  Opera  House  itself.  The  Council  at 
present  meets  once  a month  or  every  other  month. 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

4.  In  1982,  income  from  all  sources  was  38  billion  lira,  as  follows: 


L bn 

% of  total 

Box  office  receipts 

6.5 

17 

Government 

25 

66 

Govt  supplementary  grant 

1.5 

9 

Local  government 

3.5 

4 

Various  other  sources 

1.8 

4 

Notes: 

(1)  Sponsorship  is  not  a significant  source  of  income  in  Italy.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  help  finance  foreign  tours.  Sr  Ernani  sees  scope  for  further  use  of 
sponsorship  to  raise  income  and  there  are  signs  that  this  is  beginning  to  happen. 
Attempts  are  being  made  now  to  exploit  the  name  of  La  Scaia  through  TV,  radio, 
etc  in  co-operation  with  companies  which  supply  materials  for  La  Scaia,  eg  cloths 
for  the  stage. 


*The  others  are  the  opera  theatres  of  Bologna,  Florence,  Genoa,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Rome,  Turin,  Trieste,  Venice  and  Verona. 

+Appointed  by  the  Council,  the  Artistic  Director  is  both  an  artistic  consultant  to  the 
Sovrintendente  and  the  person  responsible  for  artistic  planning  and  for  realising  the 
House  policy.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  supervises  those  who  are  responsible  for 
various  parts  of  the  House  operations. 

The  top  artistic  and  administrative  appointments  are  political  eg  Sr  Badini  is  left 
wing,  Sr  Mazzonis  carries  a communist  label,  while  his  predecessor  was  Christian 
Democrat. 
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(2)  Sr  Ernani  would  like  to  see  earlier  advice  from  the  Government  of  the  level 
of  subsidy  for  future  years. 

(3)  He  also  believes  that  the  1967  law  governing  the  management  and  funding  of 
the  opera  companies  in  Italy  got  the  financial  base  wrong.  This  creates  a bad  deficit 
each  year,  and  a situation  in  which  the  companies  cannot  break  even;  therefore  they 
have  to  seek  extra  funds  each  year  to  fill  the  gap-  He  is  predicting  a deficit  of 
four  billion  lira  for  La  Scala  at  the  end  of  1983. 

(4)  At  the  time  of  writing  the  exchange  rate  for  the  lira  is  2313  to  the  pound 
Sterling. 

SEASON  AND  PERFORMANCES 


5.  La  Scala  provides: 

(1)  An  opera  company  which  functions  in  the  Teatro  alia  Scala  (Granda  La 
Scala,  GLS);  a Chamber  Theatre  (La  Piccola  Scala,  LPS),  constructed  within 
the  main  building,  where  smaller  operas,  or  specially  commissioned  new 
operas  are  staged;  and  in  other  local  theatres,  notably  the  Teatro  Nazionale. 

(2)  A ballet  company,  which  operates  in  somewhat  the  same  locations  as 
the  opera  company. 

(3)  Symphony  and  other  concerts. 

6.  The  opera  and  ballet  season  runs  from  December  to  mid- June,  the  concert 
season  from  late  June  to  December.  The  offerings  of  opera,  ballet  and  concerts  in 
1982  were  as  follows: 


Number  of  performances  in  19S2 


Location 


Granda  la  Scala* 
Piccola  la  Scala 
Elsewhere  in  Italy 
Visit  to  Bulgaria 
Visit  to 

Edinburgh  Festival 


Opera 


48  (10  operas) 
39  ( 7 operas) 
36  ( 3 operas) 
4 ( 2 opera) 

3 ( 2 opera) 


Ballet 

concerts 

38  (3  productions) 
24  (3  productions) 
42  (3  productions) 


Symphony  and 
Other  Concerts 

36 

9 

11 


Totals 


132 


104 


76 


7.  The  corresponding  figures  for  19S3  are  expected  to  be:  iOO  opera 

^‘^®«here  7(5));  74  baUet  performances  (GLS 
30(5),  PLS  33(3),  elsewhere  tl(47));  concerts  (GLS  58  PLS  8,  elsewhere  one).  The 

perform  four  to  five  times  at  Avignon  and  four  times  in  Berlin; 
the  ballet  is  planning  23  performances  in  Brazil. 


*142  performances  in  all,  which  means  that  the  theatre  was 
including  Sundays,  during  the  year. 


"dark"  on  223  nights, 
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THE  BALANCE  BETWEEN  ARTISTIC  POLICY  AND  FINANCIAL  NECESSITY 


8.  Classically,  neither  the  artistic  policy  to  be  followed  nor  the  financial  policy 
has  been  precise,  but  current  financial  and  economic  restraints  are  obliging  the 
management  to  take  a different  line  from  that  of  the  past.  The  convention  has  not 
been  to  start  on  future  programming  with  a very  strict  attention  to  money,  for 
these  reasons: 

(1)  The  recognition  that  imponderable  factors  may  destroy  the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  central  government  has  always  been  late  In  allocating 
money  to  La  Scala  and  other  companies,  so  that  "You  never  know  until  very 
late  what  you  will  get  next  season"  (Sr  Mazzonis). 

(3)  The  recognition  that,  not  least  because  the  accumulated  deficit  of  La 
Scale  was  under-written  by  certain  Milanese  banks,  there  was  a margin  to 
play  with  in  funding  new  productions  and  the  other  work  of  the  Opera  House. 
(At  the  end  of  1982,  the  accumulated  deficit  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
region  of  30  billion  lira.) 

9.  The  past  policy  has  been,  in  brief,  to  do  the  very  best  possible  with  the 
resource  known  to  be  available,  or  thought  likely  to  be  available,  including  as  many 
new  productions  as  could  be  managed.  The  onset  of  financial  difficulty  led  La  Scala 
to  try  to  keep  within  its  operating  budget  in  1982.  For  1982/83,  the  Government 
made  a grant  which  represented  a 13%  increase  on  1981/82,  but  was  below  the  rate 
of  inflation;  and  it  has  indicated  that  for  1983/84  the  grant  will  be  set  at  a level 
10%  above  that  for  1982/83.  At  the  time  of  writing  (late  May  1983)  the  La  Scala 
management  expects  there  to  be  a deficit  of  four  billion  lira  in  the  current  year.  It 
has  set  about  three-quarters  of  the  programme  for  1984-83  and  is  going  to  the 
Council  with  an  overall  programme  "with  everything  calculated  to  the  last  penny" 

(Sr  Mazzonis).  The  management  recognises  that,  as  a nation,  Italy  is  in  severe 
economic  and  financial  straits  and  is  anxious  to  do  its  part  but  also  argues  that  the 
degree  to  which  it  can  control  its  own  costs  is  limited,  if  it  is  desired  that 

La  Scala  should  continue  to  operate  at  much  the  same  standard  as  now  and  if  due 
recognition  is  given  to  some  of  the  difficulties  and  the  conditions  under  which  opera 
managed  at  a level  of  international  excellence  labours. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  AND  DEMAND  FOR  TALENT 

10.  Sr  Mazzonis  confirmed  (unprompted)  what  we  were  told  by  our  adviser, 

Mr  Diamand,  namely  that  good  orchestras  are  in  better  supply  than  good  conductors. 
La  Scala  has  put  a premium  on  obtaining  the  services  of  fine  conductors  (eg  Kleiber, 
Muti)  and  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  attracting  them.  The  opera  as  a medium 
requires  the  services  of  a good  conductor.  And  the  demand  for  these  means  that  a 
conductor  is  hard  to  get  hold  of,  if  it  is  a matter  either  of  discussing  a possible 
programme  which  might  attract  him  or,  once  attracted,  of  how  the  operas  he  has 
agreed  to  conduct  might  be  staged.  Equally,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  a 
grouping  of  conductor,  director  and  designer  may  fly  apart  in  your  face  before  or 
even  after  the  start  of  the  season  if  two  of  them  fall  out  in  another  opera  house. 
For  this  and  other  reasons.  La  Scala  has  not  followed  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 

New  York,  in  planning  a long  way  ahead  - for  one  thing  the  quality  of  singers' 
voices  can  change  unaccountably  and  unexpectedly  - but  the  management  now  thinks 
that  it  must  plan  further  ahead  than  it  has  been  wont  to  do. 
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11.  Somehow,  the  combination  of  conductor,  producer,  designer  and  singer  is  too 
strong  for  the  management  of  a opera  house.  Too  often,  management  finds  itself 
licking  the  boots  of  one  or  more  of  such  people  in  order  to  get  a production,  or  a 
programme,  together.  The  problem  is  made  worse  by  the  strong  necessity  imposed  on 
each  house  by  financial  and  economic  circumstances  to  maximise  both  its  earning 
power  at  its  own  box  office  and  its  access  to  the  new  forms  of  media  (TV  and 
video),  which  also  want  the  big  names  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

12.  As  far  as  top  singers  are  concerned,  La  Scala  is  one  of  a group  of  leading 
houses*  whose  directors  operate  an  informal  cartel  to  keep  fees  down.  But  the 
cartel  does  not  succeed.  As  with  conductors,  demand  exceeds  supply  and  houses 
break  ranks  in  order  to  get  whom  they  want,  accepting  conditions  imposed  by  top 
singers  who,  possessing  rare  talent,  are  able  to  get  away  almost  with  all  they  want. 
Given  the  expectations  of  its  audience.  La  Scala  does  not  believe  that  it  could  take 
the  risk  of  such  a device  as  refusing  to  employ  top  performers  for  (say)  two  years. 
An  additional  problem  is  that  fees  are  paid  in  US  dollars,  which  causes  difficulty  if 
the  exchange  rate  does  not  favour  the  lira.  1985  is  the  International  Year  of  Music 
in  the  EEC  and  Sr  Ernani  sees  this  as  a new  opportunity  for  effective  co-operation 
between  the  leading  houses. 


THE  BALANCE  BETWEEN  BIG  AND  SMALL  COSTS 

13.  One  should  not  run  away  however  with  the  idea  that  the  main  costs  lie  in 
the  area  of  artistic  judgement  covered  by  paragraphs  10-12  above.  The  chief  costs 
lie  in  the  large  cadres  of  staff  and  in  the  facilities,  including  the  buildings,  which 
are  needed  to  have  and  to  run  La  Scala  (see  below).  Financial  considerations  having 
become  much  rnore  serious  of  late  than  formerly,  the  Artistic  Director  is  with  his 
colleagues  looking  for  savings  in  the  area  of  fixed  cost  but  is  not  sanguine  that 

many  will  or  can  be  found.  Sr  Ernani  said  that  the  Administrative  Council  had 
agreed  a new  financial  policy  in  the  context  of  the  constraints  noted  above,  which  is 
essentially  to  reduce  overtime,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  temporary  workers, 
whilst  improving  productivity  and  flexibility  of  the  work  force.  The  policy  includes 
also  a better  definition  of  the  responsibilities  of  Heads  of  Departments.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  policy,  although  agreed  by  the  Administrative  Council,  has  not  yet 
been  implemented;  our  impression  was  that  there  were  almost  daily  meetings  with 

unions  and  staff  to  this  end.  Sr  Ernani's  view  was  that  the  prospects  of 

implementation  are  favourable,  provided  they  could  keep  the  Trade  Unions  happy. 

Sr  Mazzonis  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  somewhat  overtime  working  and 
the  number  of  temporary  staff.  And  it  should  be  easier  to  achieve  in  Milan  than  at 
Covent  Garden  because  the  opera  season  at  La  Scala  is  shorter. 


from  thi  X.  L .K  costs  which  derive 

th^  r i ® orchestra,  chorus  and  corps  de  ballet,  which  in  turn  conditions 

n.rJrm  ^ ^ “r  the  product.  Moreover,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that 

ma^  attract.  Even  though  musicians  and  singers 

La  Scala  offers  more  money  than  other  opera  houses,  and  the 

°ther  opportunities  of  earning  (eg  TV  and  recording) 
Milan  IS  inarguably  an  expensive  city  to  live  in.  B ^ B » ana  recoraingj 

ROH,  nJiil^lyf to  follow  that  used  by  the 


Fixed  costs:  stage,  orchestra,  chorus, 
28  billion  lira  in  1982 


maintenance,  security,  and  production, 


*The  others  are  Florence,  London, 
Stockholm. 


Munich,  New  York,  Paris,  San  Francisco  and 
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Variable  costs:  guest  singers,  conductors,  designers  etc,  6 billion  lira  in  1982 

Note:  Overtime  of  stage  hands  etc  is  treated  as  a fixed  cost,  because  it  would 
have  been  scheduled  in  advance  against  the  programme. 

16.  Sr  Ernani  said  that  each  production  has  a budget,  which  is  managed  by  a 
Technical  Director.  It  is  more  possible  to  find  savings  from  the  variable  costs  than 
the  80%  of  fixed  costs,  but  he  cautioned  against  lowering  the  quantity  of  new 
productions  too  far.  He  also  pointed  out  that  spending  on  new  productions  can  be 
seen  as  an  investment,  eg  LA  BOHEME  by  Zeffirelli  has  been  staged  for  20  years. 

Numbers  employed  at  La  Scala 

17.  There  are  672  permanent  staff,  made  up  of  - 


Sovrintendente  and  staff  4 

Secretaries  52 

Artistic  356 

Stage  188 

Personnel  72 


18.  In  detail  the  staffing  is  as  follows: 

Area  Number 

Secretaries  for  Artistic  Directorate  7 

Production  Service  3 

Artistic  cadres 

Orchestra 
Chorus 

Corps  de  ballet 
Ballet  directorate  & school 
Music  archive 

Technical  cadres 


Technical  directors  and 


designers 

55 

Scenic  building  and  transport 

■" 

Machinists 

50 

Electricians 

28 

Mechanics 

10 

Equipment 

10 

Tailors 

33 

Shoemakers 

2 

Hairdressers 

2 

136 

107 

6^ 

13 

5 
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Administration  and  other  Number 

Administration  (Box  office)  52 

contracts,  purchasing 

Personnel  8 

Employment  office  8 

Inspectors  7 

Wages  and  fees  - accounting  8 

Restaurant  5 

Health/First  Aid  2 

Telephonists  5 

Door  keepers  9 

Cleaners  21 

Fire  services  12 


19.  ROH  has  over  1000  staff.  La  Scala  does  not  make  use  of  temporary  staff  to 
any  great  extent  (which  might  explain  the  numbers  difference).  Sr  Ernani's  view  is 
that  La  Scala  obtains  high  productivity  from  a relatively  small  workforce.  Work  is 
not  normally  put  out  to  outside  suppliers,  eg  costumiers,  wig  makers  etc;  this  is  only 
done  in  an  emergency. 

20.  One  cannot  compare  easily  relative  levels  of  productivity,  but  part  of  the 
difference  in  size  between  ROH  and  La  Scala  must  result  from  the  higher  level  of 
activity  at  ROH,  which  mounts  many  more  performances  of  opera  and  ballet  each 
year.  This  results,  for  example,  in  the  need  to  strike  the  set  twice  each  day, 
whereas  we  understood  that  sets  are  normally  left  on  stage  at  La  Scala  throughout 
ail  (or  part)  of  the  performances  of  a production. 

21.  There  is  a problem  of  "peaks  and  troughs"  on  the  production  side  and  there 
are  press  and  popular  criticisms  of  the  supposed  extravagance  of  particular  sets  and 
costume  design.  But  the  Artistic  Director  also  thinks  that  there  is  a general  critical 
and  popular  failure  to  understand  what  is  adversely  criticised.  Milan  is  perhaps  a 
"small  town  for  a big  theatre";  and  "everyone  knows  better  than  we  do  what  should 
be  done".  Because,  necessarily,  the  Opera  House  is  in  the  business  of  "showing"  or 

presenting"  its  wares  on  a large  scale,  there  is  a responsive  ritual  among  the 
public,  strengthened  in  its  force  and  sharpened  in  its  edge  by  a party  political 
element  which  is  not  part  of  the  British  scene.  This  is  based  much  less  on  a 
knowledge  and  an  appraisal  of  facts  than  on  constant  requirement  to  ask,  for 
political  rather  than  artistic  reasons,  how  much  has  been  spent  on  a particular 
production  or  a particular  singer  in  it.  This  attitude  neglects  the  substantial  fixed 
cost  of  having  an  opera  house  at  all;  and  is  described  as  neglecting  also  the  lack  of 
room  for  manoeuvre  available  to  the  artistic  direction. 


RATES  OF  FEES/WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

22.  Sr  Ernani  gave  the  following  examples  of  permanent  staff: 

a.  Head  of  Technical  Services:  10  yrs  with 
company;  avge  age  42 

b.  Clerk,  3 yrs  with  company,  avge  age  41 

c.  Chorus  member,  14  yrs  with  company;  avge  age  42 

d.  Ballet  dancer,  8 yrs  with  company;  avge  age  29 

e.  Member  of  orchestra  (ordinary),  13  yrs  with 
company;  avge  age  42 

f.  Pianist/repetiteurs,  7 yrs  with  company; 
avge  age  44 
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million  lira 
(1981  prices) 


22 

14 

23 

18 


27 


23 


23.  The  pay  system  is  structured,  although  in  special  cases  particular  terms  are 
negotiated  with  individuals.  There  is  not  a great  difference  in  earnings  between  the 
different  groups  of  staff.  Sr  Ernani  said  that  there  is  none  of  the  resentment  of 
higher  earnings  which  one  may  find  at  Covent  Garden  between,  eg,  the  artistic  staff 
and  the  stage  hands.  He  emphasised  the  good  relations  between  all  staff  of  La 
Scala,  and  described  this  as  one  of  its  strengths. 

NATURE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CONTRACT 

24.  Contracts  for  visiting  artists  are  individually  negotiated,  but  follow  a 
standard  form  of  contract  for  the  main  terms  and  conditions. 

25.  Permanent  staff,  ie  including  orchestra  and  chorus,  are  on  a contract  'for 
life',  with  the  usual  national  conditions  of  employment,  plus  some  extra  benefits 
contained  in  House  agreements. 

26.  There  are  terms  in  the  contracts  which  allow  management  to  terminate  the 
employment  of,  say,  a chorus  member  whose  voice  is  failing. 

THE  AUDIENCE 

27.  The  seating  capacity  of  Granda  La  Scala  has  recently  been  reduced  to  1600 
to  comply  with  safety  regulations  but  will  be  brought  back  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  season  in  December  1983  to  somewhere  close  to  its  full  strength,  namely: 


Orchestra  stalls  678 

Two  galleries  409 

155  Boxes  on  4 levels  930 

Standing  room  100 

Total  2,117 


28.  The  Piccola  La  Scala  has  a seating  capacity  of  500,  divided  between 

orchestra  stalls,  boxes  and  balconies. 

29.  The  audience  at  La  Scala  is  still  exclusive  and  still  has  echoes  of  the  facts 

that  the  theatre  was  built  in  1778  by  the  noble  box-owners  of  its  predecessor,  the 
burnt-out  Teatro  Regio  Ducale,  and  that  at  that  time  the  general  public  could  only 
stand  in  an  opera  house.  Seat  prices  have  been  rising  at  about  10%  pa  in  recent 
years.  There  are  various  pricing  schedules,  depending  on  the  popularity  and  nature  of 
the  production;  opera  is  dearer  than  ballet.  200  seats  are  reserved  for  special 
groups,  eg  workers,  students,  in  particular  performances.  Otherwise,  no  special 

discount  rates  or  other  concessions  are  offered  to  the  less  well-off  (but  see  below). 
The  seat  prices  run  from  2,500  lira  at  the  top  of  the  house;  through  28,500  lira  for 
a seat  in  a box  for  four;  to  90,000  lira  for  a seat  in  the  stalls. 

30.  The  main  points  about  the  audience  and  the  seat  pricing  policy  are  these: 

(1)  The  'strong"  subsidy  from  central  government  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  down.  To  avoid  a "disastrous"  imbalance  between  input  and  output  the 
management  tries  to  recoup  cost  at  the  box  office,  which  means  that  the 
audience  is  generally  speaking  an  elite. 

(2)  Pricing  policy  helps  produce  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 

La  Scala,  although  it  is  far  from  being  the  sole  determinant.  The  cheap  seats 

are  taken  by  vociferous  claques  of  "loggionisti",  whose  audience  reaction,  for 

or  against  a conductor,  singer  etc  can  be  purchased.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  wealthy  occupants  of  the  dear  seats  can  display  a no  less  severe  and 
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hostile  response  on  premiere  nights,  partly  because  they  think  this  is  both 
their  due  and  required  of  them. 

(3)  The  system  of  abonnements  has  been  restricted  in  response  to  financial 
circumstances.  This  makes  for  bad  feeling  among  those  who  believe  that 
La  Scala  belonged  to  them  and  that  now  a richer  but  more  naive  set  of 
people  have  taken  their  place. 

(^)  Modest  offerings  are  made  to  such  audiences  as  students  and  workers. 
One  or  two  modern  operas  are  offered  each  season  in  Granda  La  Scala  and 
Piccola  La  Scala  at  reduced  prices.  Similarly,  there  are  two  evenings  of 
modern  music;  and  a few  chamber  concerts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  FUTURE  ARTISTIC  POLICY 

31.  Until  now,  La  Scala  has  been  attempting  to  do  the  best  operatic  work  to  be 
found  anywhere  without  strict  attention  to  cost.  Now  it  believes  that  it  is  required 
to  follow  a much  more  disciplined  policy.  Such  a policy  might  have  three  main 
elements: 

(1)  To  maintain  the  quality  of  achievement,  but  over  fewer  productions. 

(2)  To  achieve  a new  balance  between  the  three  classic  variables  of  opera 
at  La  Scala:  the  number  of  titles  and  new  productions  to  be  attempted;  the 
number  of  rehearsals  to  go  into  each  production;  and  the  number  of 
performances  of  each  production. 

(3)  To  get  another  space  in  Milan  for  ballet  performances,  thus  releasing 
space  in  the  two  La  Scala  houses. 

32.  The  artistic  director  believes  that,  compared  with  Covent  Garden,  La  Scala 
gives  too  few  opera  performances  in  the  year  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
the  lack  of  a stage  for  rehearsing,  which  means  that  a lot  of  earning  time  is  lost 
through  rehearsing  on  the  Granda  La  Scala  stage.  But  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  put  into  rehearsal  too  much,  as  this  would  damage  the 
quality  of  the  product. 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  4 
NATIONAL  OPERA,  PARIS 
Report  by  Mr  I F S Trumper 

1.  Mr  Allen  and  I met  with  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  National  Opera, 
Paris,  M Puaux,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  M Barrachin.  This 
was  followed  by  meetings  with  the  responsible  Ministry  Officials,  M Fleuret,  Director 
of  Music,  and  M Abirached,  Director  of  Theatre. 

GENERAL 

2.  Both  organisations  are  heavily  subsidised.  Opera  about  80%  and  Comedie 
Francaise  85%.  Costs  are  predominently  fixed  costs,  mostly  wages,  which  are  linked 
to  public  service  pay  scales.  Both  Companies  operate  under  constraints  imposed  by 
tradition  and  working  practices.  Time  and  again  reference  was  made  to  problems 
which  were  experienced  by  the  ROH  and  RSC  although  less  seems  to  be  done  to 
correct  matters  in  France,  There  appears  to  be  a greater  acceptance  of  what 
happens  and  of  the  associated  costs. 

3.  The  major  difference  in  France  is  the  close  relationship  between  Government 
and  the  Companies.  The  Government  does  not  interfere  artistically  but  it  does 
appoint  the  General  Administrators  and  is  closely  involved  with  financial  management 
and  agreeing  the  subsidy.  Both  M Fleuret  and  M Abirached  were  intimately 
knowledgable  on  the  affairs  of  the  Companies.  They  obviously  have  disagreements 
with  the  Companies  but  they  are  in  a position  to  negotiate  the  level  of  subsidy  from 
a sound  base  of  knowledge, 

THEATRE  NATIONAL  DE  L'OPERA 

if.  Opera  is  performed  in  the  imposing  and  large  theatre  (L'Opera)  and  a smaller 
theatre,  the  Opera  Comique.  L'Opera  is  a magnificent  building,  very  spacious  and 
very  expensive  to  run.  The  musicians'  pay  agreement  contains  provision  for  additional 
payments  when  rehearsals  are  called  in  the  top  rooms  of  the  building  - an  indication 
of  the  size  of  the  building.  It  dominates  part  of  Paris;  its  sector  is  known  as 
L'Opera  and  the  trading  community  in  the  vicinity  owes  much  to  its  attractive 
powers. 

Form  of  government  and  management 

5.  The  Opera  is  controlled  by  statute,  functioning  as  an  "etabiissement 
publique".  It  has  a very  close  relationship  with  the  Government  who  impose  financial 
controls  although  they  do  not  interfere  on  artistic  matters.  The  House  is  managed  by 
the  Administrative  Committee  whose  President  and  General  Administrator  are 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture.  These  three  then  jointly  appoint  the  Directors 
of  Music  and  Dance.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  is  represented  by  one  of  its  own 
accountants  working  fulltime  for  the  Opera.  The  General  Administrator  is  responsible 
for  artistic  matters  and  although  the  Ministry  of  Culture  maintains  that  it  is 
independent  from  artistic  policy  the  appointment  of  General  Administrator  clearly 
supports  the  Government's  policy. 

6.  There  is  a permanent  battle  between  the  financial  and  artistic  administrative 
staff.  The  responsibilities  of  the  President  are  poorly  defined,  which  give  the 
General  Administrator  the  balance  of  power.  M Puaux,  the  current  President  would 
like  to  introduce  more  of  a management  team  approach  where  the  General 
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Administrator  would  be  pre-eminent  but  would  not  act  in  an  autocratic  manner.  The 
team  would  consist  of  the  President,  General  Administrator,  Directors  of  Music  and 
Dance,  Administrative  and  Financial  Director  and  perhaps  a Technical  Director. 
Ideally  they  would  act  together,  'like  fingers  on  one  hand'.  The  team  should  stay 
together  for  six  years  to  carry  out  an  agreed  programme  of  work  to  an  agreed  style 
of  production  within  planned  budgets.  This  is  far  from  what  happens  at  present.  The 
General  Administrator  is  appointed  for  three  years.  After  his  first  year  his  successor 
is  appointed  to  take  office  in  two  years  time.  This  change  of  management  team 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  plan  the  programme  of  work.  Planning  is  normally  18 
months  to  two  years  ahead  but  sometimes  shorter. 

Budget  and  payroll 

7.  The  total  budget  of  the  House,  including  the  ballet,  for  1983  was 
approximately  FF3^0  million*.  Public  subsidy  amounted  to  about  FF270  million  (79%) 
with  box  office  accounting  for  the  balance.  There  is  no  private  sponsorship  and  no 
great  eagerness  to  obtain  any.  There  is  a fear  of  sponsorship  because  of  the 
associated  pressures  it  may  bring. 

8.  During  1977-80  the  budget  for  the  Opera  increased  by  7%  per  annum  which 
was  below  the  rate  of  inflation.  As  the  majority  of  costs  are  wages  which  are  linked 
to  public  service  pay  rates  the  money  available  for  such  variable  expenditure  as  new 
productions  and  guest  artists  was  put  under  pressure.  The  Mitterand  Government 
increased  the  subsidy  from  FF173  million  in  1981  to  the  present  level,  an  increase 
of  54%  in  two  years.  But  the  subsidy  to  Opera  has  not  kept  pace  with  subsidy  to 
other  forms  of  music.  Ten  years  ago  Opera  represented  about  80%  of  the  total 
subsidy  for  music;  now  it  represents  about  one  third  of  the  total  music  budget.  The 
Ministry  of  Culture  has  recognised  the  pressure  on  variable  expenditure  which  is  hard 
to  avoid  when  revenue  from  the  box  office  is  such  a small  proportion  of  total 
income  and  has  increased  the  1984  subsidy  by  an  additional  FF40  million  specifically 
to  raise  artistic  standards. 

9.  The  main  cost,  about  75%,  and  a major  problem  are  payroll  costs.  The  Opera 

employs  about  1,200  permanent  employees  and  a further  200  to  300  casual  staff. 
This  includes  all  staff  at  the  two  theatres  and  the  ballet  school.  Labour  relations 
are  very  difficult.  If  for  some  reason  it  is  necessary  to  employ  someone  part  time, 
on  the  third  occasion  be  must  be  offered  a permanent  post  so  the  payroll  spirals.  In 
addition  there  are  25  categories  of  staff,  all  affiliated  to  Unions.  Everyone  takes 
full  advantage  of  this  complex  pay  structure  by  using  the  threat  of  strike  action  to 
better  his  parity  of  pay  - yet  another  spiral.  No  resolute  action  is  taken  by 

management,  M Puaux  expressed  the  view  that: 

When  the  artistic  director  has  made  a programme  he  wants  it  to  happen 

regardless  of  cost;  if  somebody  should  threaten  a strike,  what  does  he  do? 

He  gives  in," 

10.  Another  reason  for  the  growth  in  staff  numbers  is  that  productions  have 
become  bigger  and  more  complex  over  the  years. 

Fees  paid  to  visiting  artists 

11.  The  Opera  is  tied  into  the  circuit  of  international  star  singers.  There  are 

fewer  and  fewer  big  name  stars.  Those  there  are  ask  for  bigger  and  bigger  fees.  Not 
only  are  they  demanding  more  but  usually  the  fee  is  tied  to  the  US  dollar  exchange 
rate  which  has  strengthened  against  the  franc  in  recent  years. 


*The  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  of  writing  is  FF12  = £1 
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12.  Attempts  are  made  to  limit  the  fee  to  FF^0,000  per  performance  but  again 
no  resolute  action  is  made  to  adhere  to  this  policy.  M Puaux  does  not  favour  the 
star  system  which  he  believes  harms  bringing  on  French  talent.  But  the  public 
expect  to  see  and  hear  the  best.  The  record  industry  have  nurtured  the  public's 
expectations  by  producing  technically  perfect  performances;  the  public  become 
intolerant  and  the  House  is  unwilling  to  take  risks.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
improve  education  to  make  the  public  appreciate  the  show  rather  than  pay  to  hear 
an  international  star  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  performance.  M Puaux 
believes  that  the  Opera  must  establish  a clear  public  relations  policy  and  get  the 
public  to  accept  risk. 

Accessibility  to  the  public 

13.  The  Administration  believe  that  ticket  prices  are  too  high  - the  maximum 
price  is  FF400  (£33).  There  is  a scheme  whereby  certain  works  groups  and 
associations  can  purchase  tickets  at  half  the  price  but  these  seats  are  limited  to 
10%  of  capacity. 

14.  The  Opera  Comique  was  opened  to  improve  accessibility.  The  maximum 
ticket  price  is  FF250  and  50%  of  the  seats  are  available  to  factories  etc  at  half 
price. 


15.  At  the  Opera  each  seat  costs  FF1,000  in  subsidy.  This  has  been  reduced  to 

FF800  at  the  Opera  Comique  where  they  operate  with  fewer  staff  and  do  not  have 
the  disadvantage  of  operating  in  an  expensive  building.  The  Opera  Comique  does  get 
a different  audience;  more  young  people  attend.  They  still  want  the  international 
stars  but  they  are  also  discerning  about  the  production.  For  example,  Mr  Peter 

Brook's  CARMEN  was  simple,  had  no  stars  and  was  a great  success. 

16.  There  are  some  good  regional  opera  companies,  eg  Bordeaux,  Marseilles.  The 
regional  lobby  questions  the  amount  of  subsidy  absorbed  by  Paris  and  this  is 
presently  under  discussion. 

Number  of  performances;  touring 

17.  There  are  about  95  performances  of  opera  and  65  of  ballet  at  the  Opera 
each  season.  The  Opera  Comique  sees  a further  70  operas  but  no  ballet. 

18.  It  is  too  expensive  for  the  opera  to  tour  but  the  Opera  ballet  does  and 

performed  a further  55  performances  on  tour.  There  are  156  dancers  divided  into 
two  groups  of  about  65  each  and  an  experimental  group  of  about  12.  While  one 

group  is  in  Paris  the  other  tours.  They  are  flexible  groups  and  there  is  an 

interchange  of  dancers,  although  one  group  tends  to  concentrate  more  on  classical 
work. 

Budgetary  control 

19.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  costs  are  fixed  and  easily  budgeted  expenditures 

can  overrun.  To  meet  unforeseen  contingencies  a "rolling  fund"  is  maintained  of 
about  FF20  million  roughly  one  to  two  months  payroll  costs.  The  financial  controller 
monitors  progress  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  on  the  rolling  fund  the 

Administrative  Committee  seek  permission  to  use  it  on  the  condition  that  it  is 
repaid  the  following  year.  It  is  more  likely  that  a supplementary  grant  would  be 
sought  for  this  purpose.  If  the  financial  position  demands  it,  draconian  measures  can 
be  taken.  In  1982  a designer  was  told  to  cut  costs  from  FF2  million  to  FFl  million. 
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General  attitudes 


20.  The  cost  of  the  opera  in  France  appears  to  be  more  readily  accepted  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  the  same  problem  of  accessibility  but  there  appears  to 
be  less  pressure  to  justify  its  existence.  The  House  does  get  a lot  of  publicity  - 
"Ten  people  on  strike  at  the  Opera  get  more  newspaper  coverage  than  3,000  at  the 
Renault  factory".  There  is  a very  emotional  relationship  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  Establishment, 

21.  M Fleuret,  the  Director  of  Music  at  the  Ministry  of  Culture  who  is  also  Vice 
President  of  the  Opera,  summed  up  the  problems  of  opera.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  democratic  principles  to  the  Court  management  of  Opera.  Everything  is 
terribly  involved;  it  is  the  nature  of  the  art  which  brings  together  different  forms  of 
expression,  so  it  is  the  ideal  place  for  budgetary  horrors.  Because  you  have  to 
perform  tomorrow  you  give  in  today.  The  nearer  the  employees  are  to  the  stage  the 
more  pressure  they  can  and  do  exert.  The  Opera  can  never  be  managed  like  a 
factory  but  matters  can  be  improved.  The  only  solution  is  to  develop  public  taste,  to 
ensure  that  the  ccherence  of  the  show  overrides  any  particular  part  of  it  and  to 
exploit  the  show  through  the  media. 

COMEDIE  FRANCAISE 


Form  of  government  and  management 

22.  The  Comedie  Francaise  (CF)  is  managed  by  an  Administrative  Committee 
whose  President  is  the  General  Administrator.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Government. 
The  remaining  nine  members  of  the  Committee  are  actors  known  as  "societaires" 
whose  tradition  goes  back  300  years.  When  the  CF  was  started  it  was  originally  a 
Society  of  Actors,  a collective. 


23.  There  are  two  classes  of  actors  at  the  CF,  "Societaires"  of  which  there  is  a 
maximum  of  ^0  and  "Pensionnaires"  who  number  30.  Societaires  are  on  contracts  of 
10,  15,  25  or  30  years  which  can  be  terminated.  They  are  appointed  by  existing 
Societaires,  the  only  requisites  being  that  they  must  have  been  a Pensionnaire  for  at 
least  one  year  and  that  there  is  a vacancy.  Vacancies  are  determined  by  the  number 
of  shares  available.  There  are  30  shares,  each  sub-divided  into  twelfths.  The 
minimum  shareholding  is  3/12  of  a share  and  the  maximum  is  one  share.  The 
allotment  of  shares  is  decided  by  the  Societaires. 


Societaires  dictate  the  artistic  policy  of  1he  CF.  Financial  management  is 
me  responsibility  of  the  Administrative  Committee.  A budget  is  prepared  each  year 
m close  liaison  wim  Government.  At  the  turn  of  the  19th  Century  state  subsidy  was 
expenditure;  by  1982  it  had  risen  to  85%  (see  Appendix).  This  high  level  of 
subsidy  ensures  Government  scrutiny  but  they  have  done  little  to  alter  the  tradition 
of  the  CF.  For  example,  the  Societaires'  contracts  include  provision  for  a share  of 
profits.  If  mere  is  a surplus  of  revenue  (including  subsidy)  over  expenditure  75%  is 
paid  to  Societaires,  15%  to  other  employees  and  10%  to  a reserve  fund.  In  1982  this 
meant  an  extra  FF  150,000  to  a Societaire  wim  one  share  on  top  of  his  annual  salary 
of  about  FF  160,000.  ^ 


25.  The  majority  of  costs  are  fixed  - in  1982  73%  were  payroll  and  associated 
costs.  There  is  little  that  can  be  done  about  these  costs.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
reduce  me  numbers  employed  (about  370)  and  pay  rates  are  linked  to  the  public 
sector.  The  CF  also  suffers  from  restrictive  union  practices,  generous  holidays  and 

steeped  in  tradition.  The  Ministry  of  Culture  would  like  to 
break  mese  practices  but  will  not  take  direct  action;  it  appoints  me  Administrator 
who  it  believes  mares  Governments'  views.  The  Ministry  of  Culture  also  believes 
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that  actors  are  under-employed  at  the  CF.  They  have  no  regular  hours  and  some 
may  be  employed  for  certain  specific  roles  although  even  Pensionnaires  have  a fixed 
salary  of  FF6,000-FF12,000  per  month. 

26.  The  fixed  costs  having  been  set,  budget  negotiations  concentrate  on  the 
variable  costs  of  production.  The  CF  performs  at  the  main  theatre  (811  seats)  and 
at  the  Odeon  (80  seats)  where  experimented  work  is  performed.  In  a season  the 
repetory  will  consist  of  13-20  different  plays  of  which  about  nine  will  be  new 
productions  or  major  revivals.  The  cost  of  a new  production,  excluding  in-house 
labour  costs  is  about  FF230,000  to  FF630,000.  The  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the 
difference  between  fixed  and  variable  costs  and  also  recognises  the  need  to  support 
a programme  of  new  productions.  The  subsidy  in  1981  of  FF63  million  was  increased 
by  FFIO  million  in  1982  and  again  in  1983.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  these  increases 
was  for  "artistic  growth". 

27.  The  CF  tours  some  of  the  Company.  In  1982/83  there  were  72  performances 
of  one  play  in  several  towns  in  France.  In  September  1983  eight  actors  are  going  to 
Italy  to  give  14  performances.  The  CF  do  not  need  Government's  permission  to  tour 
- indeed  they  are  expected  to  tour  - but  they  are  kept  informed  and  sometimes 
given  additional  subsidy.  They  will  receive  FF150,000  for  the  tour  to  Italy. 

Accessibility 

28.  Seat  prices  cannot  be  increased  without  the  permission  of  Government.  In 

1983  there  was  a rise  of  8%  which  is  below  inflation.  The  price  of  a seat  in  the 
stalls  of  the  main  theatre  is  FF81  (£6.73)  which  is  very  competitive  with  the 
commercial  theatre  which  is  about  FF130  (£12. 30) j there  are  about  100  poor  seats 

which  sell  at  FF14  and  which  can  only  be  bought  j hour  before  the  start  of  the 
show. 


29.  There  are  approximately  400  performances  at  the  CF  each  year,  about  nine 
performances  per  week  rising  to  14  per  week  at  Christmas.  There  are  a further  92 
performances  at  the  Odeon.  The  theatre  is  well  attended,  averaging  82%  of  capacity 
during  the  year  although  receipts  only  average  71%/72%  because  of  discounts. 

30.  The  audience  is  largely  senior  and  middle  management  and  somewhat 
predictable,  "Sunday  afternoons  attracts  a family  audience  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  a lot  of  children  with  grandmothers".  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  more  from  the  working  class  but  the  CF  has  found  this  difficult. 

31.  There  remains  an  element  of  elitism.  On  certain  nights  a selected  audience 
is  invited  to  a formal  occasion.  The  right  to  the  tickets  is  hereditary. 

Commerciai  theatre 

32.  Some  successful  plays  are  transferred  to  commercial  theatres.  In  1976  the 
CF  gave  20  performances  of  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  in  a 3,000-seat  theatre.  It 
would  take  three  months  to  reach  this  audience  in  the  CF  theatre.  A lot  of  money 
was  made  which  went  to  the  CF;  the  actors  do  not  benefit  directly  but  through  the 
profit-sharing  arrangements. 

33.  The  small  theatre  does  not  produce  suitable  work  for  the  commercial 
theatre;  it  is  too  experimental.  Nevertheless  the  actors  enjoy  this  work.  M Abirached 
believes  that  three  theatres  with  seating  of  1,300;  300  and  200  would  make  more 
economic  sense  and  be  artistically  more  worthwhile  than  the  present  structure. 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  4 
APPENDIX 


1978 

FFm 

Total  Expenses 

33.6 

Payroll  and  associated  costs 

40.9 

Production  costs  - materials 
and  contracts 

4.9 

Premises  and  overheads 

7.7 

Subsidy 

44.6 

COMEDIE  FRANCAISE 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BUDGET 


1979 

FFm 

1980 

FFm 

1981 

FFm 

1982 

FFm 

Increase 

1978-82 

% 

38.9 

69.7 

73.3 

90.3 

68 

47.2 

32.1 

39.2 

66.3 

62 

4.0 

8.2 

6.3 

8.2 

67 

7.7 

9.3 

9.9 

14.1 

1.6* 

83 

49.8 

36.7 

62.3 

76.8 

72 

*Deferred  credits 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  3 
STAATSOPER,  VIENNA 
Report  by  Mr  3 Ashworth 

1.  This  section  is  based  on  a visit  by  Mr  Priestley  and  me  to  Vienna  on  30 
May,  when  we  had  separate  discussions  with  Herr  Dr  Georg  Fritsch,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Staatsoper,  and  Mr  Lorin  Maazel,  the  Generaldirektor.  We  also 
saw  a performance  of  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  in  the  evening. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 

2.  Mr  Lorin  Maazel,  the  Director,  sees  himself  as  "the  boss"  - viz  "my  opera 
house".  Having  said  that,  he  has  little  influence  over  the  fixed  costs  of  the  house 
(85%)  (nearly  half  of  this  being  for  pensions)  or  the  ticket  prices.  These  are  set  by 
the  Government  (see  below).  Where  he  does  have  an  influence  is  in  the  area  of 
variable  costs,  over  the  artistic  quality  of  work  of  the  house,  the  composition  of  the 
programme  and  the  guest  singers,  conductors  etc  who  appear  there. 

3.  Mr  Maazel's  accountability  is  perhaps  less  a financial  one  to  the  Ministry, 
than  to  Vienna's  public  and  press  critics  for  what  appears  on  stage. 

The  framework  of  the  Staatsoper's  accountability  is: 

Staatsoper  - Osterreichischer  Bundestheaterverband  - Ministry  of  Finance 

5.  Funds  are  voted  annually  by  the  Government  to  the  Bundestheaterverband, 
which  is  responsible  for  their  allocation  between  the  four  linked  Federal  theatres: 
Akademietheater;  Burgtheater;  Staatsoper;  and  Volksoper. 

COSTS  AND  FUNDING 

6.  Most  of  the  staff  of  the  Staatsoper  are  effectively  civil  servants  on 
contracts  for  life  - this  covers  chorus,  ballet,  orchestra,  and  technicians  etc. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  reduce  their  numbers.  Production 
depts,  for  wigs,  costumes  etc,  are  common  to  all  four  theatres. 

7.  No-one  thinks  in  terms  of  cuts  in  the  level  of  fixed  costs  which  these  staff 
represent.  If  their  costs  are  not  covered,  "there  will  be  no  opera  and  the  house  will 
close".  Furthermore,  there  is  an  extremely  strong  opera  tradition  in  the  country 
which  argues  that  the  opera  must  exist. 

8.  Fixed  costs  are  said  to  represent  85%  of  total  costs.  Variable  costs  attract 
critical  attention,  but  in  reality  are  only  the  icing  on  the  cake.  There  has  been  a 
determination  to  control  them  - for  example  a maximum  fee  for  guest  singers  of 
150,000  schillings  per  performance.  Interestingly,  we  were  told  that  the  major 
international  opera  houses  are  fairly  responsible  in  controlling  the  rise  in  star 
singers'  fees  - the  problem  comes  from  houses  such  as  Geneva,  which  offer  the  stars 
far  more  as  an  inducement,  and  so  provide  the  stars  with  ammunition  to  fire  at  the 
big  houses.  If  they  stand  firm,  the  big  houses  have  the  upper  hand,  because  the  stars 
need  to  sing  at  such  places  as  Vienna,  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala  to  maintain 
their  star  rating. 

9.  In  effect,  the  Government  funds  the  Staatsoper  100%,  and,  because  all  box 
office  and  other  income  is  paid  directly  into  Government  coffers;  box  office  income 
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appears  to  cover  some  16%  of  expenditure  for  the  Bundest heater  as  a whole.  There 
is  no  sponsorship.  There  is  no  real  incentive  to  increase  box  office  income  except  to 
meet  budget  forecasts  - on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  danger  that  if  ticket  income 
rises  too  much  in  one  year,  the  Government  may  fix  grant  at  a lower  level  next 
year  on  the  assumption  that  higher  income  levels  will  continue  to  be  achieved. 

10.  The  budget  figures  for  1983  (for  the  whole  Bundestheater)  are: 


1.  Expenditure 

Schilling  (millions) 

% 

of  Total 

Staff: 

Active 

968,560 

60 

Pensioners 

333,000 

21 

1,301,560 

81 

Capital 

Fabric  etc 

308,611 

19 

Total  Expenditure 

1,610,171 

100 

2.  Income 

General  company  takings: 

Specific 

1,501 

Regular 

14,500 

Further 

0,100 

16,101 

Other  takings: 

Daily 

232,860 

Special  events 

9,706 

242,566 


Provision  Pensions  etc 

48,820 

Total  Income  309,287 


MOVEMENT  IN  COSTS 
Austria  “rec°ent"yLr‘'s!^" 

over  prices  °wWch ‘’arf  ^taatsoper  has  no  discretion 

are  prTcTschediles  A tl  F h'  h ® However,  as  in  Covent  Garden,  there 

They  have  com^^^  f ’ are  applied  to  different  operas  by  the  Staatsoper. 

ihey  have  compensated  for  the  block  on  price  increases  by  applying  the  more 
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expensive  schedules  more  often.  For  example,  a whole  series  of  performances  of 
TURANDOT  is  to  be  charged  at  Schedule  F in  June  1983  - the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  This  is  being  done  to  ensure  that  budgeted  income  targets  agreed  with  the 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  met. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


13. 


The  numbers  of  employees  at  1 September  1982  were; 


Orchestra*  1^7 

Chorus  103 

Ballet  85 


Technicians  261 

Total  596 


(this  is  regarded  as  an  opera  ballet 
company  and  a little  weak  to  be  a 
ballet  company  in  its  own  right). 


14.  The  following  are  a central  resource  available  to  all  four  Federal  theatres: 


Scene  painters  etc  150 

Wardrobe  326 

Transport  67 

House  maintenance,  etc  344 

887 


15.  We  do  not  have  the  information  to  enable  an  allocation  of  these  resources 
between  the  four  theatres  with  any  confidence.  However,  the  Staatsoper  is  most 
unlikely  to  consume  less  than  25%,  and  probably  rather  more. 


FEES/WAGES  AND  TRADE  UNION  ASPECTS 

16.  Most  employees  are  civil  servants  on  life-long  contracts  of  employment. 

17.  International  stars  are  subject  to  a maximum  fee  of  150,000  Schillings  per 
performance  (£5-6000). 

18.  The  lowest  paid  resident  principal  singers  receive  about  10,500  Schillings 
(£400)  per  performance. 

19.  Corps  de  ballet  - c 6000  schillings  per  month  (ie  about  £215). 

20.  There  are  good  relations  with  the  Trade  Unions  — Overtime  is  not  worked.  If 

less  than  three  hours  is  available  to  the  orchestra  between  rehearsal  and 
performance,  they  are  given  i day's  holiday  in  lieu. 

PUBLIC  ACCESSIBILITY 

21.  Seat  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Ministry  in  Schedules  A - F,  and  have  been  held 
since  1978.  There  are  1642  seats  in  the  Staatsoper,  and  standing  space  for  567  - a 
total  capacity  of  2209. 

22.  Box  office  attendance  is  high  - the  house  is  usually  sold  out. 

23.  Although  box  office  income  passes  direct  to  the  government,  the  annual 

budget  for  the  Staatsoper  is  set  against  a forecast  of  box  office  income,  which 
demands  450,000  schillings  per  performance  day.  (There  are  300  performances  per 
annum.) 


*The  orchestra  is  also  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  a private  association 
accounting  for  some  120  of  the  players.  They  receive  an  additional  salary  as 
members  of  the  VPO. 
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24.  Under  normal  circumstances,  450,000  Schillings  would  not  be  a difficult 
target,  but  there  are  two  forms  of  discount: 


(1)  For  various  groups,  eg  youth  groups,  trade  unions  etc.  Each  group  has 
six  evenings  each  year  when  it  can  obtain  large  discounts  - ie  45%  reduction 
on  Schedule  D prices.  Never  more  than  50%  of  the  house  is  made  available 
at  these  rates. 

(2)  Abonnements:  there  are  24  abonnements  groups.  An  abonnement  is  an 
entitlement  to  reduce  price  tickets  for  five  productions  in  the  coming  season 
provided  payment  is  made  in  advance.  An  abonnement  is  difficult  to  get  - 
there  is  a limited  number  and  they  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  Once  you  have  an  abonnement,  you  have  an  automatic  right  to  an 
abonnement  for  the  following  year,  and  so  on.  The  price  of  tickets  to 
abonnement  holders  is  5%  off  Schedule  B - very  cheap. 

through  the  six  schedules  extends  from  ten  schillings 
(less  than  50p)  standing  to  1200  schillings  for  the  best  boxes  (£40). 

^ significant  tourist  audience  than  at  Covent 

Garden.  Tickets  are  sold  through  ticket  agencies  not  only  in  Vienna  but  in  other 
countries  as  well. 


NATURE  OF  SEASON/PRODUCTIONS  AND  PERFORMANCES 

27.  The  season  runs  from  September  to  June.  The  Opera  goes  to  Salzburg  each 
summer;  this  is  not  a commercial  undertaking,  but  a heavily  subsidised  arts  festival: 
staff  who  go  receive  an  additional  salary. 


28. 


In  1982/83  season,  the  programme  consisted  of: 

299  performances,  239  opera  and  60  ballet. 

54  productions,  36  opera  and  18  ballet. 

12  new  productions,  9 opera  and  3 ballet. 


29.  On  average. 


for  opera  there  were  6~7  performances  of  each  production, 
for  ballet  " " 3-4  <• 


II 


II 


Mr  programme  represents  a departure  from  the  style  of  recent  years. 

Mr  Maazel  took  up  his  post  in  September  1982  and  is  introducing  the  staeionf* 
appro^h  also  adopted  at  Covent  Garden,  where  opera  is  staged  in  blocks  rather  \han 

STm  v'  throughout  the  season  and  star  singers  Je  brought  in  to  perform 

them.  Vienna's  problem  has  been  a falling  of  standards,  because  there  1770 
endency  to  fit  opera  performances  into  convenient  slots  in  the  programme  and  stave 
them  without  adequate  rehearsal,  especially  for  the  orchestra.  ^ ® ^ ® 

production* Mr ^ ® greater  emphasis  on  rehearsals,  and  quality  of 
p oduction.  Mr  Maazel  has  not  yet  managed  to  attract  the  star  singers  he  needs.  ^ 

Lvel  of' activify^EH^tlleW  T P^'"  matinees)  is  too  high  a 

space  but  Garden's  problem  of  lack  of 

Sorage  in  Ti^ther  par^'of  ‘tLT'f """?  transported  to 

Drodnrtirin  ^ \ ^ sometimes  14  vans  are  need  per 

n^rfn  ^ ^ Storage  in-house,  and  rehearsals  every  morning  followed  ^bv 

performances  every  evening,  this  means  that  transporting  sets  ts  ^^ly  tZ-w£ 
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business.  The  rehearsal  set  is  taken  away  at  the  end  of  the  morning  and  the 
performance  set  brought  in  in  the  afternoon. 

33.  There  is  no  real  financial  pressure  on  the  Staatsoper,  although  we  got  the 
feeling  that  the  future  may  be  more  difficult  in  the  sense  that  Government  funds 
could  be  more  restricted.  At  present,  however,  Dr  Fritsch  is  able  to  say  that  they 
are  prepared  to  make  economies,  but  not  in  any  way  which  might  affect  the  basic 
quality  of  the  performance.  In  some  cases  however,  they  get  by  with  refurbishing  old 
sets  and  costumes,  employing  a new  producer  and  different  singers,  and  billing  a 
revival  as  a "new"  production. 

34.  Dr  Fritsch  shares  Sir  Colin  Davis's  view  that  there  is  a world  shortage  of 
good  singers,  both  male  and  female.  Those  there  are,  are  in  a strong  position  to 
dictate  terms. 

GENERAL 

35.  Mr  Maazel  made  several  points  of  general  interest,  which  are  worth 
recording.  The  most  interesting  of  these  from  our  point  of  view  was  his  belief  that 
while  he  had  enough  money  to  run  the  Staatsoper,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  things 
were  as  they  should  be.  He  did  not  propose  to  take  the  85%  of  his  costs  which  were 
fixed  as  simply  immutable  although  he  might  need  to  move  with  circumspection  on 
such  matters  as  the  size  and  quality  of  the  chorus.  He  had  begun  by  going  through 
the  budget  with  a fine  toothcomb  and,  although  he  felt  that  he  had  achieved  much 
in  his  first  few  months,  he  would  continue  to  look  for  room  for  manoeuvre;  the 
opportunities  for  finding  such  room  must  progressively  lessen,  however,  as  he  would 
be  competing  with  the  standards  he  had  tried  to  set  so  far.  Nor  should  it  be 
supposed  that  the  management  of  resources  pointed  in  one  direction  only;  retrench- 
ment might  be  right  in  some  areas  but  ludicrously  wrong  in  others,  for  example 
members  of  the  corps  de  ballet  were  so  poorly  paid  that  they  could  afford  only 
"junk  food". 

36.  The  main  points  we  noted  were  these: 

(1)  The  charging  of  retired  employees'  pensions  to  the  House  unbalanced 
the  look  of  the  budget  and  gave  a wrong  impression  of  its  costs. 

(2)  There  was  an  issue  with  the  Government,  as  yet  unresolved,  about  the 
use  of  box  office  revenue.  Prices  had  been  raised  in  the  1982-83  season;  this 
had  in  turn  increased  box  office  revenue;  but  carried  with  it  the  risk  that 
Government  subsidy  might  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

(3)  Mr  Maazel  expected  to  reduce  the  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  himself 
and  his  successors  as  Staatsoperndirektor  by  good  administration,  especially 

by  planning  far  enough  ahead.  Aims  here  included  getting  producers,  designers 
and  singers  when  they  were  required;  reducing  the  wastage  of  time  due  to 
such  bad  habits  as  performers  not  turning  up  for  rehearsals;  and  thus 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product.  His  main  measures  so  far  had  included 
ending  contracts  which  held  singers  and  other  performers  in  reserve  "on  spec" 
and  letting  designers  and  singers  et  al  know  that  he  expected  them  to 
observe  the  discipline  of  their  contract,  for  example  a singer  who  did  not 
come  to  rehearsals  would  be  told  that  it  was  assumed  that  she/he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  production  in  question. 

(4)  But  he  was  not  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  only  fish  in  the 
planning  pond.  Miss  Joan  Ingpen  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  had  set 
new  standards  in  the  business  of  planning  ahead  and  these  had  put  all  the 
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leading  Houses  under  pressure  to  get  their  programmes  sorted  out  early.  Not 
every  House  could  expect  to  come  out  a winner. 

(5)  Mr  Maazel's  withers  were  unwrung  by  the  talk  of  extravagantly  large 
fees  for  star  singers.  In  his  view,  stars  were  probably  paid  too  little  for  the 
talent  they  had;  in  any  case,  such  guest  fees  were  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  budget. 

37.  Mr  Maazel  was  equally  robust  on  the  questions  of  touring  and  out-reach.  The 
Staatsoper  had  been  sending  out  small  groups  to  perform  in  the  provinces  but  this 
was  not  that  much  appreciated  by  them  in  comparison  with  the  whole  enterprise. 
But  it  was  far  too  expensive  to  send  the  complete  opera  out  on  tour.  He  would 
much  prefer  to  arrange  for  people  to  come  to  the  opera  in  Vienna,  on  package  trips 
(rail-hotel),  perhaps  go  to  a performance  on  Saturday  evening,  followed  by  another 
on  Sunday  morning.  He  was  also  keen  on  the  idea  of  widening  the  audience  for  the 
opera,  not  merely  by  TV,  radio  etc,  but  through  participation  in  opera  "events”,  for 
example  he  would  like  to  see  some  operas  screened  in  the  streets  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Staatsoper  by  means  of  CCTV  projection. 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  6 

THE  BOLSHOI  AND  KIROV  BALLET  COMPANIES 

1.  This  section  is  based  on  notes  provided  by  HM  Embassy  in  Moscow, 

GENERAL 

2.  The  Bolshoi  Ballet  Company,  based  in  Moscow,  is  the  single  most  important 
cultural  institution  in  the  USSR.  The  Kirov  Ballet  Company,  based  in  Leningrad, 
together  with  the  Hermitage  Museum,  shares  the  second  place  in  the  cultural 
hierarchy.  The  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  opera  companies  do  not  have  the  same  prestige  and 
do  not  travel  abroad,  but  they  do  share  some  glory  reflected  from  tiie  ballet 
companies. 

3.  The  resources  devoted  to  maintaining  the  companies  are  virtually  unlimited, 
although  information  on  their  financial  affairs  is  not  officially  available.  As  long  as 
the  companies  keep  their  value  to  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  accountable  only  in 
terms  of  artistic  standards  and  international  critical  success. 

NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYEES 

4.  Numbers  of  artists,  administrative  staff,  orchestra,  chorus,  stage  and 
production  staff,  are  vast.  Both  companies  have  the  resources  simultaneously  to 
mount  productions  in  three  or  four  different  places  at  once.  They  tour  not  only 
throughout  the  world  but  within  the  Soviet  Union  while  continuing  performances  in 
their  own  theatres. 

5.  The  Bolshoi  do  a mixture  of  opera  and  ballet  at  their  own  theatre  and  at 

the  Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses  throughout  the  season.  Bolshoi  and  Kirov 
productions  are  diaracterised  by  large  orchestras,  choruses,  corps  de  ballet  and 
numerous  walk-on  part  players.  Since  1hey  are  national,  rather  than  international 
companies,  and  have  few  visiting  artists,  the  number  of  principal  dancers  and  leading 
singers  is  large.  The  Kirov  Opera  company’s  principal  soloists  number  about 
30  in  nine  different  productions  being  performed  in  Moscow  during  a 

three  to  four  week  tour:  over  30  principal  dancers  are  appearing  in  12  different 
productions  by  the  Kirov  Ballet  Company  in  Moscow  over  the  same  period, 

RATES  OF  PAY 

6.  Rates  of  pay  are  not  published.  Permanent  staff  including  artists  are  paid 
monthly:  in  the  case  of  artists  they  are  expected  to  fulfil  a norm,  ie  a certain 
number  of  performances  a year.  The  occasional  big  star  like  Maya  Plisetskaya  is 
paid  a specially  high  salary.  An  established  star  such  as  Godunov  was  being  paid  300 
roubles  per  month  (£1  = 1.12  roubles)  plus  a flat  at  a nominal  rent,  before  he  left 
in  the  late  1970s.  A rising  star  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  Mukhamedev,  was  being  paid 
Rs  220  per  month  last  year  and  was  still  living  in  a hostel  although  married. 

7.  The  stars  are  paid  separately  for  doing  gala  evenings  of  singing  or  dancing. 
They  and  members  of  the  company  as  a whole  make  most  money  on  international 
tours  for  whichi  they  are  paid  in  foreign  currency.  Although  Goskoncert  takes  "d^e 
lion's  share,  the  stars  seem  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  success  and 
use  their  foreign  currency  to  buy  Western  cars,  videos  etc.  Since  the  top  figure 
quoted  above  is  so  low  tiie  administrative  and  other  staff  are  paid  comparatively 
well,  but  do  not  get  the  perks  of  foreign  travel  etc. 
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NATURE  OF  CONTRACTS 


S.  Contracts  are  not  necessarily  for  life  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  a dancer 
will  become  a teacher,  choreographer  or  producer  before  being  provided  eventually 
with  a pension  and  a flat.  The  Unions  are  not  a factor  in  the  Western  sense. 

FEES  PAID  TO  VISITING  PERFORMERS 

9.  Visiting  artists  are  very  few  and  the  question  is  of  marginal  relevance. 

PRICE  OF  TICKETS 

10.  Since  both  institutions  are  totally  subsidised  tickets  are  very  cheap.  It  is  rare 
to  pay  over  five  roubles  for  a ticket  and  they  are  often  half  that. 

11.  Ticket  availability  is  another  matter  altogether.  There  are  varying  degrees  of 
public  accessibility  and  they  usually  relate  to  the  significance  of  the  particular 
performance.  Some  performances  are  for  invited  audiences  only  and  entirely  closed 
to  the  public;  they  are  by  no  means  rare. 

12.  By  and  large,  audiences  are  made  up  of  invited  Soviet  groups  from  a 
particular  factory,  collective  farm,  military  unit  or  the  like;  visiting  foreign 
delegations;  tourist  groups  (for  foreign  currency);  Soviet  officials;  friends  of  the  cast; 
diplomats  and  resident  foreigners;  and  anyone  who  can  get  his  or  her  hand  on  a 
ticket. 

13.  Few  tickets  for  the  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  theatres  seem  to  be  on  sale  to  the 
general  public  and  there  are  no  subscription  series  (as  there  are,  eg,  for  concerts). 
The  Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses  is,  however,  more  accessible  as  it  is  much  larger. 

14.  The  season  lasts  generally  from  September  to  3une.  There  are  performances 
six  days  a week,  including  matinees  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  Bolshoi  Company 
performs  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  and  Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses.  Both  companies 
do  a fairly  even  mixture  of  opera  and  ballet:  most  Russian  operas  seem  to 
incorporate  ballet  sequences  performed  by  leading  dancers. 

15.  From  about  mid-May  touring  starts  in  earnest.  The  Kirov  Company  are  now 
(May  1983)  performing  in  Moscow  in  three  or  four  different  theatres  including  the 
Bolshoi  Theatre  itself.  The  Bolshoi  Ballet  have  had  a party  of  240  dancers  and 
musicians  performing  in  West  Germany  over  the  past  two  weeks  while  maintaining  a 
presence  in  Moscow,  Touring  will  continue  throughout  the  summer  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  season. 

COSTS 

16.  It  is  not  possible  to  provide  much  information  on  the  make-up  and  movement 
of  costs:  this  would  be  confidential  as  would  the  cost  of  productions.  They  are  borne 
by  the  state  and  there  is  no  regional,  business  or  industrial  element  involved.  They 
are  hardly  affected  by  ticket  sales  in  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  foreign  tours  are 
very  profitable  and  earn  large  amounts  of  foreign  currency. 
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SECTION  10,  ANNEX  7 
SUMMARY  DATA 


TABLE  1: 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 

House 

Status 

ROH 

A private  exempt  company  limited  by  guarantee,  existing  for 
charitable  and  educational  purposes,  part  funded  by  central 
Government  through  the  medium  of  the  Arts  Council. 

NYM 

A private  association  of  subscribers,  individual  and  corporate. 

BERLIN 

An  institution  owned  by  the  Land  of  Berlin,  whose  staff  are 
in  practice  employees  of  the  Land. 

MILAN 

A self-governing  corporation  assisted  by  central  Government 
under  a law  of  1967,  being  singled  out  as  being  of  particular 
national  interest;  governed  by  a Council  with  strong  local 
representation. 

PARIS 

An  "etablissement  publique"  controlled  under  statute  by  an 
adiministrative  committee,  whose  President  and  General 
Administrator  are  appointed  by  central  Government. 

VIENNA 

Effectively  an  instrument  of  the  Federal  Government, 
although  funding  is  routed  through  the  Bundestheaterverband, 
staff  are  virtually  civil  servants  on  life  contracts. 

USSR 

The  Bolshoi  and  Kirov  are  national  institutions,  funded  by 
Government. 
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table  2:  LENGTH  OF  SEASON,  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTIONS  AND  PERFORMANCES 
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TABLE  3:  ACCESSIBILITY:  SEAT  PRICES,  CONCESSIONS,  TOURING,  OTHER  MEDIA 
ETC 


House 

ROH 

NYM 

BERLIN  (1981) 
MILAN 


PARIS 

VIENNA 


Concessions,  touring,  other  media  etc 


Seat  prices 
£ 

1.00  - U5.Q0  Op>era: 

Ballet: 

Broadcasting 

7.00-40.00  Opera: 

1.75-23.00 


1.00-40.00  Opera: 

Ballet; 

Concerts 


33.00  (TNO)  Ballet; 

21.00  (OC) 

0.50  - 40.00 


Proms  season;  Manchester  visit  3- 

4 weeks 

Sadler's  Wells  Roycil  Ballet;  a 
touring  company.  Royal  Ballet 
"Tent"  seasons:  3 weeks 

6 TV  recordings,  1981-82 
10  radio  broadcasts,  1981-82. 

8 week  tour  of  8 cities 
8 performances  of  2 operas  in  NY 
parks 

5 live  television  broadcasts 
20  live  radio  broadcasts 

School  children  and  students: 
£1,20.  Discount  for  abonnements: 
20%  (20%  of  audience) 

17  performances  outside  Berlin 
23  operetta  performances  and  3 
concerts 

36  performcinces  outside  Milan 

42  do 

65  performances 

200  seats  reserved  for  special 
groups  in  some  performances; 
reduced  prices  for  1 or  2 modern 
operas. 

Abonnement  system  abated  for 
financial  reasons. 

55  performances  on  tour 
Scheme  of  { price  seats,  limited 
to  10%  of  capacity  in  TNO.  Opera 
Comique  opened  to  improve 
accessibility. 

tf5%  discount  on  Schedule  D prices 
for  youth  groups  at  6 
performances  a year 
24  abonnement  groups  (5%  off 
Schedule  B) 
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opera: 


Visits  Salzburg  Festival  annually. 
Small  groups  sent  out  to 
provinces.  See  Annex  5,  paragraph 


36. 


USSR  2.25-4.50  Some  performances  closed  to 

general  public. 

Few  tickets  on  sales  to  general 
public;  no  subscription  series.  Most 
audiences  consist  of  invited 
groups.  Touring  at  home  and 
abroad,  May  - September. 
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TABLE  4s  NUMBERS  OF  STAFF  EMPLOYED 


House 

Orchestra 

Chorus 

Ballet/ 
ballet  staff 

Technical/ 

production 

Admin/ 

Other 

Total 

ROH 

CG  117 

75 

RB:  106 

304 

310 

1037 

SWRB:  46 

SWRB;  79 

NYM 

91 

81 

744* 

Berlin 

127 

110 

45** 

330 

140 

752 

Milan 

136 

112 

77 

188 

159 

672 

Paris+ 

157 

126 

161** 

404 

256 

1104 

Vienna 

147 

103 

85** 

261 

220++ 

816 

USSR 

Not 

known,  but 

said  to  be  "vast" 

(Annex  6,  paragraph  4). 

*Full  breakdown  not  available 

**Opera  ballet  only 

+Gestion  et  politique  musicale  des  grands  theatres  lyriques  ermopeens.  Ministere  de  la 
culture,  19S2,  p 81. 

++See  Annex  5,  paragraphs  13  and  14 
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table  5:  BALANCE  BETWEEN  FIXED  AND  VARIABLE 


COSTS 

House 

Fixed  costs 

Variable  costs 

% 

ROH 

76 

24 

NYM 

80 

20 

BERLIN 

80 

20 

MILAN 

80 

20 

PARIS 

73 

27 

USSR 

Not  known 

Not  known 
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TABLE  6:  FUNDING  OF  EXPENDITURE 


House 

Box  Office  & 

earned  income 

Central  Govt 

Local  Govt 

Business 

sponsorship 

Individual 
deviations 
and  Other 

ROH 

38% 

55% 

7% 

NYM 

65% 

4% 

5% 

26% 

BERLIN 

15.2%* 

0.3% 

84.5%* 

- 

_ 

MILAN 

17% 

75% 

4% 

4% 

PARIS 

21% 

79% 

- 

- 

- 

VIENNA 

16%*+ 

S4%* 

- 

- 

- 

USSR 

See  Annex  6, 

100 

- 

- 

- 

paragraphs  10 
and  16 


*In  the  cases  of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna,  all  box  office  income  goes  to  the  funding 
authority,  the  Land  of  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Government,  respectively. 

+This  relates  to  the  Bundetheater  as  a whole,  not  just  the  Staatsoper 
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SECTION  11 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  ARTISTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE, 
COVENT  GARDEN  LTD 

Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  Summaries  of  the  relevant  policies  of  the  Covent  Garden  companies  have 
already  been  given,  in  Sections  3-5.  My  terms  of  reference  did  not  require  me  to 
comment  on  the  purely  artistic  achievement  of  the  ROH.  And  I do  not  propose  to 
offer  an  artistic  analysis  of  the  Companies  as  if  my  colleagues  and  I were  qualified 
by  long  experience  of  them  and  comparable  companies  to  do  so  and  as  if  we  should 
be  listened  to  with  respect  if  we  did.  Even  so,  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  this 
subject  by  without  saying  anything. 

2.  On  the  one  hand,  friends  of  Covent  Garden  have  put  it  to  me  that  the  ROH 
should  in  the  last  analysis  be  judged  upon  its  artistic  achievements  and  that  its 
business,  after  all,  is  to  produce  opera  and  ballet.  And  they  believe  tiiat  the  passion 
of  everyone  connected  with  the  house  for  trying  to  produce  fine  performances  must 
always  be  uppermost.  Sir  Claus  Moser  put  the  point,  in  part,  like  this  in  his 
Foreword  to  the  1980-81  Annual  Report: 

"We  must  never  forget  why  there  is  an  opera  and  ballet  house  at  Covent 
Garden  at  all.  It  is  not  just  the  beautiful  setting  for  great  occasions  or  a 
place  where  more  than  a thousand  people  find  employment.  It  exists  because, 
as  has  been  accepted  for  centuries,  opera  and  ballet  bring  unique  experiences 
of  joy  and  happiness  and  enrich  the  life  of  the  community.  They  are  not  a 
luxury  but  a necessity,  and  a country  which  does  not  subscribe  to  this  would 
be  a poor  place  ..." 

We  talked  to  several  people  involved  in  opera  and  ballet  the  world  over  and  two 
distinguished  professional  advisers  (Mr  Diamand  and  M.  Gall)  helped  us  as 
consultants.  It  is  clear  tht  the  Royal  Opera  and  the  Royal  Ballet  are  very  widely 
held  to  be  amongst  the  world's  handful  of  great  companies  in  Iheir  respective  fields 
and  thus  to  be  national  assets  for  Britain.  I have  much  sympathy  with  Ihese  view- 
points, and  especially  with  the  last. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  several  critics  have  pointed  out  in  correspondence  or 
discussion  with  me  that  artistic  policies  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  well  t>ased 
and  achieved  in  practice  have  an  important  bearing  on  how  the  money  is  spent.  And 
it  would  be  absurd  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  almost  any  leading  opera 
house  is  a controversial  institution  and  that  Covent  Garden  has  been  in  recent 
months  the  focus  of  some  stringent  criticism,  not  least  from  the  Arts  Council.  It 
would  be  foolish  as  well  as  disingenuous  to  omit  this  from  my  report,  since  it  would 
neglect  the  important  consideration  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  Covent 
Garden  is  large  enough  to  be  a matter  of  keen  interest  to  the  whole  arts  community 
and  that  expenditure  flows  from  two  types  of  relevant  policies  and  directorial 

decisions: 

(1)  To  attempt  opera  and  ballet  at  the  level  of  a great  international  house 
with  all  the  implications  this  has  for  such  varied  matters  as  the  quality  and 
size  of  the  permanent  cadres  of  the  House,  notably  the  diorus,  ordiestra, 
company  of  dancers  and  production  staff,  and  as  the  hiring  of  international 

singers. 
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(2)  To  attempt  to  set  and  follow  a certain  standard  of  production,  design 
and  presentation. 


CRITICISMS  OFFERED  BY  CORRESPONDENTS;  VIEWS  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVISERS 


Annex  1 to  this  section  contains  a set  of  criticisms  reported  to  me  by  my 
correspondents  and  others,  together  with  the  comments  of  my  advisers,  Messrs 
Diamand,  Gall  and  Haines.  This  is  the  Covent  Garden  counterpart  of  a similar 
commentary  on  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  which  is  given  in  Section  5 of  the 
report  on  that  Company.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  Mr  Diamand  and  M.  Gall  are 
broadly  very  favourable  to  the  ROH,  Mr  Haines  has  reservations. 

ARTS  COUNCIL  VIEWS 


5.  The  Arts  Council's  Finance  and  Policy  Committee  meeting  on  16  May  was 
attended  by  Sir  Claus  Moser,  Sir  Denis  Forman,  Sir  John  Too  ley  and  Mr  Richard 
Wright,  who  presented  a brief  paper  on  the  ROH's  policies  and  problems.  I 
understand  that  this  meeting  was  the  1983  version  of  a routine  annual  conversation 
between  the  ROH  and  the  Committee.  The  ROH  representatives  withdrew  after  a 
period  of  discussion.  The  Council  then  discussed  the  paper  further  and  made  a 
number  of  comments  and  criticisms.  These  were  reported  to  the  full  Council  on  25 
May  and  were  later  embodied  in  a private  and  confidential  letter  from  their 
Chairman  to  Sir  Claus  Moser  (3  June)  leading  to  a meeting  on  13  July  between  Sir 
William  Rees-Mogg,  Mr  A E Frost  (Chairman,  Finance  Committee)  and 

Mr  J Manduell  (Chairman,  Music  Advisory  Panel),  ACGB;  and  Sir  Claus  Moser,  Sir 
Denis  Forman  (Chairman,  Finance  Sub-Committee),  the  Hon  Colette  Clark  (Chairman, 
Ballet  Sub-Committee),  Lord  Gibson  (Chairman,  Opera  Sub-Committee),  Sir  Isaiah 

Berlin  and  Lord  Goodman,  Royal  Opera  House.  I was  present  at  each  of  these  three 
meetings. 


6.  The  Arts  Council  regards  its  assessment  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  as  confidential  between  itself  and  the  Company.  So  far  as  opera  was 
concerned,  the  adverse  criticisms  made  were  mitigated  by  the  Council's  belief,  also 
conveyed  to  Sir  Claus  Moser,  that  Covent  Garden  was  a great  opera  house  which 
deserved  support.  It  must,  in  the  Council's  view,  remain  an  essential  part  of  the 
general  provision  for  the  arts  in  Britain  to  maintain  a national  opera  house  of  high 
international  quality;  and  the  ROH  management  had  taken  a bold  decision  to  go  for 
more  new  productions  in  the  next  season  than  recently,  an  area  which  would  not  be 

regarded  by  the  Council  as  the  right  one  in  which  to  make  any  further  economies  in 
expenditure  that  became  necessary. 

7.  I myself  had  three  difficulties  about  the  ACGB's  criticisms: 


a)  I thought  It  a matter  for  regret  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Chairman  wrote  to  Sir  Claus  Moser  soon  after  the  Council  meeting  on 
p May,  the  criticisms  made  at  the  meeting  on  16  May  were  made  after,  not 
before,  the  withdrawal  of  the  ROH  team  (paragraph  5 above). 


J*’®™®*''®®  substantiated  in  discussion  than  I 

would  have  wished  if  criticisms  were  to  be  made  by  a body  of  the  Council's 
status. 


(3)  Equally,  I felt  that  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  scrutiny  the 
case  for  funding  an  international  opera  house  should  not  be  taken  for 
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8.  It  was  in  response  to  my  pressing  the  Council  on  the  last  point  at  its 

meeting  on  25  May  that  it  invited  Mr  John  Manduell,  and  he  generously  agreed,  to 
write  the  paper  which  now  appears  at  Annex  2 to  this  Section,  see  below.  I also 

thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  take  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin,  who  is  inter  alia 

a Director  on  the  ROH  Board,  on  this  issue.  An  exchange  of  letters  with  him  about 
Mr  Manduell's  paper  is  contained  in  Annex  3 to  this  letter. 

9.  I was  particularly  interested  in  obtaining  from  the  Arts  Council  an 

assessment  of  each  of  the  Companies  in  the  light  of  its  14  criteria  for  considering 
applications  for  grant  aid.  I did  so  chiefly  by  means  of  discussion  of  each  Company 
in  the  light  of  the  Council's  14  criteria  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Finance,  Art, 
Dance,  Drama,  Music  and  Regional  Advisory  Panels/Committees  and  with  the 

relevant  directors.  I also  drew  on  assessment  summaries  prepared  by  the  relevant 
Directors  in  respect  of  the  1981-82  season,  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  F&P 
Committee  in  assessing  the  four  national  companies  for  grant  in  September  1982. 

10.  The  results  of  those  consultations  are  contained  in  Annexes  to  this  section  as 

follows:  those  representing  the  views  of  the  ACGB  have  been  agreed  with  the 

relevant  Chairmen  and  Directors: 

Annex  2:  The  case  for  an  international  opera  house  (a  paper  by  Mr  Manduell 

prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Arts  Council  at  my  request  at  their  meeting  on 
25  May). 

Annex  3:  An  exchange  of  letters  with  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin,  OM. 

Annex  4:  Music  (Royal  Opera  House),  assessment  by  Mr  John  Manduell  and 

Mr  Richard  Lawrence,  Music  Director. 

Annex  5:  Dance:  assessment  by  Mr  Colin  Nears,  Chairman  of  the  Dance 

Panel,  and  Mrs  Jane  Nicholas,  Dance  Director. 

Annex  6:  Regions;  assessment  by  Mr  John  Last,  Chairman  of  the  Regional 

Advisory  Committee  and  Mr  David  Pratley,  Regional  Director,  also 
reproduced  in  the  report  on  the  RSC. 

11.  In  the  case  of  Finance,  the  assessment  is  annexed  to  the  relevant  section  of 
this  report.  In  the  case  of  Art,  neither  Sir  Roy  Strong,  the  Chairman  of  the  Art 
Advisory  Panel,  nor  Miss  Joanna  Drew,  Art  Director,  wished  to  make  points  for  the 
record,  the  former  partly  because  his  wife,  Miss  Julia  Oman,  is  a theatre  designer 
and  the  latter  because  she  had  insufficient  recent  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Covent  Garden  productions.  The  Drama  assessment  was  only  of  the  RSC  and  is 
annexed  to  the  report  on  that  company. 

MAIN  POINTS  DERIVED  FROM  COMMENTS,  ASSESSMENTS,  ADVICE  AND  FOREIGN 
VISITS 


12.  The  main  points  I draw  out  of  my  consultations  with  the  Chairmen  and 
Directors,  of  the  annexed  assessments  and  of  the  comments  of  my  advisers  and  Sir 
Isaiah  Berlin  are  as  follows. 

13.  The  ACGB  criteria  were  introduced,  or  repromulgated,  as  recently  as  May 
1981.  They  are  Intended  principally  for  application  to  new  rather  than  established 
clients.  The  precise  function  of  assessment  of  the  big  four  national  companies  by  the 
Panels  and  Directors  does  not  seem  clear.  No-one  I spoke  to  seemed  familiar  with 
the  criteria  or  to  be  practised  in  the  use  of  any  other  form  of  analytical 
framework.  And  I am  informed  by  the  General  Director  of  the  ROH  that  he  cannot 
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recall  any  time  when  the  Council  has  sought  to  discuss  the  application  of  its  14 
criteria  with  the  ROH,  in  respect  of  either  opera  or  ballet. 

14.  However,  there  was  generally  speaking  at  the  level  of  Chairmen  and 
Directors  a fund  of  good  will  towards  the  ROH;  a recognition  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  running  of  a major  international  opera  house;  and  a desire  to  see 
Covent  Garden  do  well,  provided  certain  things  were  put  right. 

15.  While  sensibly  the  Council’s  annual  subvention  to  the  big  four  is  not  directly 
regulated  according  to  how  well  or  badly  they  are  thought  to  be  doing  artistically,  I 
did  not  get  the  impression  from  the  discussions  I listened  to  on  16  and  25  May  that 
either  the  Chairmen  and  Directors  for  their  part  or  the  full  Council  for  its  part 
were  well  practised  in  the  discussion  of  the  big  four’s  intentions  and  performance. 

16.  The  considered  view  of  the  Royal  Opera  of  the  Council  member  who  seems 
best  qualified,  Mr  Manduell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Panel,  is  that  there  is  no 
question  of  an  endemic  failure  or  fault  at  Covent  Garden  and  that  the  general 
standard  of  musical  attainment  is  very  high  (Annex  4,  paragraph  6 ff).  But  he 
believes  that  the  RO  suffers  from  some  defects,  including  some  lack  of  ’’inspirational 
electricity";  the  under-representation  of  professional  musicians  at  Board  level;  and 
undue  deference  to  the  producer  at  the  expense  of  the  musical  director  (Annex  4, 
paragraph  6(3)  ff).  Messrs  Diamand  and  Gall,  who  speak  as  fellow  professionals  with 
Covent  Garden,  take  a much  more  favourable  view  (Annex  1)  as  does  Sir  Isaiah 
Berlin  (Annex  3).  The  Minister,  and  other  readers,  will  wish  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  comments  of  my  professional  advisers. 

^ _ The  view  taken  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  SWRB  by  Mr  Nears  and  Mrs  Nicholas 
is  similar  to  that  of  Mr  Manduell  in  respect  of  music  (Annex  5).  The  RB  is 
regarded  as  excellent,  doing  first-class  work  despite  the  conditions  under  which  it 
shares  the  House  with  the  RO.  (The  General  Director  of  the  ROH  informs  me  that 
there  is  a view,  strongly  advocated  by  Dame  Ninette  de  Valois,  that  the  excellence 
of  the  RB  flows  from  its  sharing  of  the  House  with  the  RO,  not  in  spite  of  it.) 
The  SWRB  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  body  in  the  Council's  whole  ballet 
The  Annex  contains  some  criticisms.  But  the  assessment  is  generally 
very  favourable  and  the  reservations  entered  are  a useful  contribution  to  the  future 
thinking  of  the  ROH  Board  and  management. 

18.  To  widen  the  perspective  somewhat,  it  may  be  helpful  to  make  these  points 
about  our  visits  to  foreign  houses,  necessarily  little  more  than  snapshots; 

(1)  Opera  is  provided  by  a few  able,  intelligent  and  sensitive  people  for  a 
rather  larger  number  of  people  who  are  also,  mostly  not  universally,  able, 
mtelligent  and  sensitive.  Tastes  differ.  Passions  run  high  on  both  sides. 
This  is  inherent  in  opera  and  it  is  necessary  to  aim  off  somewhat  in 
reporting  and  responding  to  some  of  the  criticisms.  But  this  is  not  to 
recommend  complacency. 

(2)  Individuals  are  exposed.  Mr  Anthony  Bliss,  General  Manager  of  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York,  told  Mr  Allen  and  me,  "Every  night  we  have  3,800 
critics  out  there  . Professor  Gotz  Friedrich  told  Mr  Ashworth  and  me  that 

u-  u u Deutsche  Oper  suggested  to  his  mind  the  audiences 

which  had  watched  gladiatorial  contests  in  the  Roman  Coliseum.  At  the  end 
of  the  performance  of  COSI  FAN  TUTTE  which  Mr  Ashworth  and  I saw  in 
Milan,  the  stalls  were  bombarded  with  leaflets  calling  for  more  performances 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  management.  The  Operndirektor  in  Vienna, 
r Maazel,  an  American  gentleman  of  definite  personality  and  views, 

was  described  to  us  as  having  "many  enemies"  ("viele  Feinde,  viele  Feinde"). 
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(3)  Like  the  electricity  supply,  inspiration  may  falter  without  leading  one 
to  fundamental  doubts  about  either  the  art  form  or  Ihe  House.  Festival 
standards  cannot  be  achieved  every  night.  I would  conclude  from  this  simply 
what  Mr  Manduell  implied  (Annex  2),  that  most  organisations  have  ups  and 
downs,  whether  from  production  to  production,  from  night  to  night  or  from 
period  to  period.  Equally,  it  appears  from  the  reception  given  to  the  "British 
Ring"  in  Bayreuth  recently  tinat,  however  glittering  the  production  and 
musical  team,  success  cannot  be  guaranteed  simply  by  inputs  of  that  kind. 

CONCLUSIONS 

19.  This  report  deals  elsewhere  with  questions  of  policy,  management,  financial 

management  and  organisation.  Overall,  I believe  that  the  right  conclusion  to  be 

drawn  out  of  the  foregoing  on  purely  artistic  matters  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  management  and  administration  of  the  ROH  will  wish  to  take  very 
seriously  criticisms  or  impressions  which  deserve  to  be  taken  seriously 
because  of  their  source  and  weight.  Inevitably,  some  of  these  will  bear  upon 
the  part  played  by  or  the  use  made  of  individuals.  In  my  judgement,  it  would 
be  grossly  unjust  to  individuals  if  any  element  of  the  witch  hunt  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  this  (see  also  Section  1,  paragraphs  29  and  31);  it  is  a 
matter  of  identifying  one's  strengths,  and  building  on  those,  and  one’s 
weaknesses,  and  correcting  those,  accepting  that  in  some  cases  that  this  may 
take  time;  and  in  others  that  a team  different  from  the  existing  team  may 
not  only  be  difficult  to  assemble  but  will  not  be  guaranteed,  merely  by  its 
difference  from  the  previous  team,  greater  success. 

(2)  It  is  all  too  easy  for  those  who  do  not  carry  the  burden  of 

responsibility  to  criticise  those  who  do.  Of  course,  this  is  right.  But 

criticism  must  be  tempered  with  justice  and  decency.  Recent  comment  on 
the  position  of  Sir  Colin  Davis,  the  Music  Director  at  the  ROH,  in  a leading 
Sunday  newspaper  is  a good  instance  of  this.  None  of  us  is  perfect,  but  it  is 
ail  too  easy  for  offensive  and  wounding  comment  to  be  made,  even  if 
unintentionally.  I was  glad  to  see  a letter  from  Sir  3ohn  Tooley  to  the  paper 

in  question,  and  published  on  2^  July  1983,  making  it  plain  that  Sir  Colin 

Davis  had  indeed  received  invitations  to  conduct  elsewhere,  most  of  which  he 
had  declined  because  of  his  commitments  to  the  ROH  and  his  family  and 
that  public  response  to  him  at  Covent  Garden  this  season  hardly  indicates  an 
outstay  of  his  welcome. 

(3)  Points  of  particular  interest  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
management  and  administration  are  the  balance  between  the  use  of  foreign 
and  native  singers  (on  which  the  comments  of  M.  Gall  and  Mr  Diamand  are 
particularly  interesting,  see  Annex  1 to  this  Section,  paragraphs  6 to  9);  the 
use  made  of  artists  and  others  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  unreliable; 
the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  Royal  Opera  to  the  development  of  opera 
in  the  UK,  ie.  its  co-operation  with  the  other  opera  companies;  its  "out- 
reach" more  generally;  the  relative  places  of  music  and  set/ costumes  in  a 
period  of  recession;  and  the  relative  expenditures  on  each. 

(^)  The  balance  between  opera  revivals  and  the  balance  between  opera  and 
ballet  deserve  especially  serious  consideration,  again  given  hat  we  are  in  a 
period  of  recession.  The  Arts  Council's  endorsement  of  he  ROH's  broad 
plans  for  1984  is  generous,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  penalise  he  ROH  for 
sticking  with  revivals  if  the  money  to  support  new  productions  cannot  in  fact 
be  made  available,  from  eiher  outside  or  inside  he  House.  Again,  he 
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comments  made  by  M.  Gall  and  Mr  Diamand  are  interesting  and  important 
(Annex  1,  paragraphs  1^  and  15). 

(5)  The  ROH  would  do  well  not  to  be  too  defensive  about  criticisms.  It 

can;  should  be;  and  says  that  it  is  open  to  fair  comment.  Much  of  that  put 
to  me  has  been  meant  well.  Some  of  those  who  have  written  or  spoken  to 
me  are  sorry  that  the  ROH  is,  as  they  see  it,  embattled.  Some  of  the 

criticism  could  be  taken  on  board  in  the  sort  of  seminar  described  to 

Mr  Ashworth  and  me  by  Professor  Friedrich  in  Berlin  (see  Section  10,  Annex 
2,  paragraphs  29). 

(6)  The  Arts  Council  is  in  a position  of  special  intellectual  difficulty  and 
responsibility.  It  is  a grant-making  body,  not  an  inquisition.  It  can  however 
function  usefully  as  an  institutional  friend  and  critic  on  the  artistic  side.  It 
does  so,  especially  in  cases  where  the  needs  of  a small,  new  client  or  the 
difficulties  of  a larger,  longer  established  client  suggest  that  it  should 
involve  itself  in  their  artistic  affairs.  The  big,  and  some  of  the  other 
leading  performing  arts  companies,  stand  in  a somewhat  different  relationship 
to  the  Council.  In  terms  of  artistic  fire  power,  the  advantage  rests  with 
them,  rather  than  with  the  Council.  And,  with  a decent  and  sensible 
modesty,  the  Council  has  generally  speaking  held  back  from  criticising 
powerful  performing  arts  companies  which  are  led  by  people  with  national,  if 
not  world,  reputations.  Events  during  the  scrutiny  have  suggested  that  there 
is  a certain  lack  of  clarity  in  both  the  performing  companies  and  the  Council 
about  its  intentions  and  its  methodology  with  regard  to  artistic  assessment. 

(7)  It  is  accordingly  important  that,  if  the  Council  has  to  go  into  the 

business  of  artistic  assessment  in  the  case  of  long  established  clients,  its 

criteria  of  analysis  should  be  made  known  to  client  companies;  that  client 

companies  should  regard  these  criteria  as  sensible  and  apt;  that  as  much  of 
the  criticism  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the  client  on  a personal  and 
informal  basis;  and  that  set-piece  criticism,  which  may  be  necessary  at 

intervals,  should  be  well  substantiated  and  constructive. 

(8)  Equally,  however,  it  is  a good  question  whether  the  Council  is  required, 

in  terms  of  its  Charter  obligations,  or  equipped,  in  terms  of  the  time, 
knowledge  and  opportunity  available  to  its  staff,  to  undertake  detailed 

assessment  of  well  established  client  companies.  One  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  has  told  me  that  in  his  judgement  all  the  Council  can  do  is 
react,  through  its  control  of  subsidy,  if  the  national  companies  either  depart 
from  their  role  or  function  as  agreed  with  the  Council  or  fail  at  the  box 
office.  Although  I have  sought  an  assessment  of  the  ROH  (and  the  RSC),  I 

do  not  necessarily  regard  it  as  desirable  that  the  Council  should  do  more 
than 


(a)  use  the  14  criteria  with  good  discipline  in  its  own  internal 
assessments  when  this  is  necessary  so  that 

(b)  if  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  them  for  assessments  published  to 
the  client  concerned  it  is  well  practised  in  their  use  and  the  client  for 
its  part  is  not  confronted  with  a formula  which  is  new  to  it  and  for 
whose  expression  in  practice  it  has  little  respect. 

(9)  Finally,  of  course,  assessment  of  the  artistic  achievement  of  performing 
arts  companies  is  bound  to  be  subjective.  And  it  may  well  be  that  if  the 
need  ever  arose  for  a thorough-going  assessment  of  the  artistic  achievement 
of  a major  client,  the  best  course  would  be  to  invite  a small  group  of  people 
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of  standing  to  make  the  assessment,  other  than  members  and  officials  of  the 
grant-giving  body  since  they  would  plainly  be  in  a thankless  and  invidious 
position  if  they  were  to  undertake  it  themselves. 
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SECTION  11,  ANNEX  1 

COMMON  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  COVENT  GARDEN 
LIMITED 

Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 
INTRODUCTION 

1.  I invited  newspaper  and  other  critics  to  let  me  have  any  comments  on  the 
ROH  which  they  would  wish  me  to  have  In  mind  in  making  my  report.  Many  fewer 
wrote  or  spoke  to  me  than  I approached.  The  following  is  a distillation  of  points  put 
to  me,  mostly  in  writing  but  in  two  cases  in  person,  by  12  people,  including  writers 
and  commentators  on  music,  opera  and  ballet;  none  of  these  points  was  made  by 
another  company.  Criticisms  of  the  ROH,  not  all  of  which  are  adverse,  relate  to 
four  main  themes:  the  balance  in  the  use  of  British  and  foreign  singers;  the 
perceived  policy  and  aims  of  the  Board  and  the  administration;  the  quality  of 
artistic  and  managerial  direction;  and  financial  management  and  control. 

2.  I showed  the  summary  which  follows  to  my  professional  advisers, 
Mr  Peter  Diamand,  CBE;  M Hugues  Gall;  and  Mr  Michael  Haines.  Their  comments  on 
the  criticisms  are  also  recorded. 

BALANCE  IN  THE  USE  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SINGERS 

3.  One  correspondent  took  the  line  that  Covent  Garden,  as  a national  and  an 
international  opera  house,  should  be  able  to  employ  great  singers  and  that  it  should 
be  accepted  that  competition  between  different  houses  for  their  services  made  them 
expensive.  Another  argued  that  the  sums  paid  to  individual  artists  should  be 
published  to  mitigate  the  resentment  of  both  opera-goers  and  those  who  thought  that 
too  much  of  the  subsidy  available  from  the  Arts  Council  went  to  Covent  Garden. 

4.  Other  correspondents  argued  that  international  houses  were  at  risk  of 
becoming  totally  dependent  on  a few  leading  singers,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  hold 
the  opera  world  to  ransom;  that  too  much  was  spent  on  foreign  stars  and  other 
singers;  that  better  British  singers  were  passed  over  in  preference  for  foreign  names, 
although  these  were  not  always  in  the  first  flight;  that  Covent  Garden  had 

no  apparent  policy  of  developing  native  talent,  which  was  by  contrast  taken  up  by 
foreign  houses;  that  the  view  of  the  Music  Director,  that  there  was  a dearth  of 
talent,  was  mistaken;  and  at  one  consequence  of  this  was  the  placing  of  an 
excessive  reliance  on  a few  singers. 

5.  A further  correspondent  argued  it  was  unnecessary  to  spend  too  much  on 
guests.  The  experience  of  the  ENO  and  WNO  proved  that  modern  audiences  were 
keen  "to  see  exciting  new  productions,  performed  by  fine  musicians  and  actors  but 
not  dependent  on  £20,000  a night  or  household  names  (or  astute  exploiters  of  the 
music  business)  for  success". 

6.  The  comments  of  M Gall  are  as  follows: 

"With  the  exception  of  the  lyrical  theatres  of  the  Communist  world  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  use  practically  none  but  native  artists  (but  whose  quality 
in  interpreting  even  their  own  repertoire  is  extremely  disappointing),  not  one 
of  the  great  Western  opera  houses  can  guarantee  the  required  musical  quality 
by  limiting  itself  to  the  employment  of  national  singers  only.  In  fact,  since 
the  last  war,  the  explosion  of  modern  means  of  reproduction  (long-playing 
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records,  TV,  films  and  now  video)  has  set  the  level  of  quality  demanded  by 
our  publics  very  high.  The  resultant  competition  between  the  big  producers  of 
musical  spectacles  (not  only  opera  houses  but  also  festivals,  symphonic 
orchestras,  radio,  TV  and  recording  companies)  makes  for  the  disappearance  - 
doubtless,  regrettable  but  inescapable  - of  such  permanent  ensembles 
(troupes)  of  national  singers  as  were  still  known  before  the  war  in  Germany, 
Austria,  France  or  Great  Britain." 

"The  proportions  of  national  singers  and  their  foreign  colleagues  can 
sometimes  be  regulated  by  law,  as  in  Italy;  such  regulation,  if  it  is 
respected,  always  leads  to  a palpable  lowering  of  the  level  of  quality  and 
gives  comfort  to  the  corporatist  and  chauvinistic  position  of  national 
performers’  unions.  It  is  not  possible  for  a house  like  La  Scala  in  Milan  to 
cast  suitably  a large  number  of  works  in  the  Italian  repertoire  by  restricting 
itself  only  to  Italian  singers.  This  phenomenon  repeats  itself  everywhere:  the 
French  repertory  is  no  more  conceivable  at  the  artistic  level  which  is  that 
of  the  Paris  Opera  without  the  participation  of  American,  Swedish,  British  or 
Italian  artists.  In  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  to  take  a precise  example, 
the  part  of  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  FAUST  has  been  played  at  the  Paris 
Opera  by  Mirella  Freni  or  by  Valerie  Masterson.  Similarly,  the  part  of  Faust 
has  required  the  presence  of  Nicolai  Gedda  (Swedish)  and  Kenneth  Riegel 
(USA).  For  the  1983-84  season  and  the  first  production  at  the  Paris  Opera  of 
WERTHER,  the  parts  of  Charlotte  and  Werther  respectively  are  cast  to  Mme 
Lucia  Valentini-Terrani  (Italian)  and  to  M Alfredo  Kraus  (Spanish)." 


' The  proposition  that  the  fees  paid  to  artists  of  international  standing  should 
be  published  seems  to  me  demagogic  as  to  its  purpose  and  utopian  as  to  its 
results.  Such  a measure  would  have  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  those  fees 
which  are  fixed  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  an 

international  market.  It  would  besides  carry  with  it  the  serious  flaw  of 
alienating  from  the  ROH  the  great  foreign  artists,  or  even  British  ones,  who 
would  prefer  for  obvious  reasons  to  reserve  their  services  for  establishments 
which  were  more  discreet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  contribute  to 

focussing  the  attention  of  the  public  on  those  aspects  of  the  opera's  financial 
problem  which,  without  being  negligible,  are  not  the  critical  factor.  Only  the 
highest  level  of  quality  in  the  musical  interpretation  of  the  repertoire 
justifies  the  considerable  sums  which  are  represented  in  the  budget  of  an 
opera  by  the  bulk  of  fixed  operating  costs  and  notably  that  comprising  the 
salaries  paid  to  permanent  staff  (administration,  technical,  orchestra,  chorus, 
ballet  etc).  If  there  existed  today  a British  or  even  a commonwealth  tenor  of 
a quality  comparable  to  MM  Domingo,  Pavarotti  or  Carreras,  the  whole  world 
would^  be  fighting  for  him  and  the  ROH  would  certainly  be  the  first  to 
benefit  from  his  artistic  gift,  as  has  lately  been  the  case  with  Jon  Vickers 
for  example.  But  I do  not  know  that  Mr  Vickers's  fees  at  Coyent  Garden 
have  b^n  - despite  his  attach-ment  to  this  house,  and  despite  his  status  as 
a member  of  the  Commonwealth  - much  lower  than  those  which  he  has 
received  at  other  great  Western  opera  houses." 


There  is  to  my  knowledge  no  important  British  singer,  or  one  who  may  so 
become,  who  has  not  regularly  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  on  the  leading 
British  stage.  It  is  right  to  think  that  the  ROH  should  contribute  to 
perfecting  young  British  talents,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  fulfilled  this 
task  to  general  admiration  for  many  years.  One  often  speaks  enviously  in 
mainland  Europe  of  a "phenomenon  of  anglo-saxon  singing".  But  the  ROH 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  only  place  where  it  is  fashioned.  Its  mission, 

^ theatre"  for  promising  talents.  It  stands  at 

the  junction  of  the  consecration  and  the  extension  of  a training  which  must 
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remain  essentially  the  appanage  of  provincial  operas  or  even  of  the  ENO.  In 
the  pyramid  of  British  lyrical  life,  the  ROH  must  be  the  summit  and  not  the 
base.” 

"It  seems  to  me  very  easy  to  condemn  or  to  criticise  the  ROH  in  the  name 
of  shaky  comparisons  with  such  or  such  provincial  opera  houses.  Whatever 
may  be  the  eminent  merits  of  the  Welsh  opera,  neither  the  public  not  the 
London  critics  would  willingly  see  transferred  to  the  stage  of  the  principal 
British  lyrical  theatre  musical  or  scenic  productions  which  they  , so  much  like 
to  admire  in  Cardiff,  for  example." 

"No  international  opera  has  paid,  to  my  knowledge,  fees  for  an  evening  of 
the  order  of  £20,000." 

7.  Mr  Diamand's  comments  are  closely  in  line  with  those  of  M Gall.  He  agrees 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  publish  the  fees  paid  to  artists  appearing  at  the  ROH, 
also  because  he  believes  that  its  General  Director  succeeds  not  infrequently  in 
negotiating  'special',  ie  lower,  fees  with  generally  very  highly  paid  artists; 
publication  would  of  course  militate  against  such  favours  in  future. 

8.  Mr  Diamand  does  not  believe  that  British  singers  of  note  are  passed  over  at 
Covent  Garden.  A fact  is  that  many  of  them,  once  having  been  acclaimed  at  the 
ROH,  receive  invitations  from  other  international  houses  which  they,  anxious  to 
spread  their  wings  (and  to  increase  their  'market  value')  accept,  often  devoting  more 
time  to  guest  appearances  abroad  than  to  making  themselves  available  to  the  ROH. 
He  continues: 

"The  shortage  of  fully  qualified  singers  for  many  parts  of  the  standard 
repertoire  of  every  opera  house  is  a generally  recognised  fact.  It  is  therefore 
undeniable  that  the  six  to  ten  leading  opera  houses  and  festivals  in  Europe 
and  the  USA  rely  for  the  casting  of  certain  roles  in  important  parts  of  the 
repertoire  on  a very  short  list  of  singers.  To  say  that  they  would  'not 
hesitate  to  hold  the  opera  world  to  ransom'  betrays  either  ignorance  or 
demagogic  purposes.  These  artists  and/or  their  managers  know  their  'value'; 
they  also  know  that  their  top  earning  quality  is  in  most  cases  comparatively 
shortlived;  that  new  ones  are  going  to  take  their  places;  that  they  cannot 
afford,  ever,  to  disappoint  their  audiences  (and,  therefore,  at  times  must 
rather  cancel  performances  than  risk  to  be  in  any  other  but  their  top  form). 

Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  70  years  ago  or  so,  the  leading 
singers  of  the  day  - like  Nelly  Melba,  Caruso,  Chaliapine  - received  fees  far 
superior  to  those  paid  today  to  their  successors.  No  opera  house  would 
conceivably  pay  today's  equivalent  to  the  $10,000  which  Caruso  obtained  at 
the  height  of  his  career,  70  years  ago." 

9.  Mr  Diamand  emphasises  that  no  international  opera  house  or  festival  can  any 
longer  rely  solely  on  its  own  nationals.  He  cites,  among  recent  examples,  two  COSI 
FAN  TUTTE  productions  in  1983:  one  at  La  Scala  in  Milan  where  only  one  of  the 
six  principals  had  been  an  Italian,  the  other  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  which  had  not 
one  Austrian  in  the  cast.  Salzburg's  FIDELIO  in  1983  counted  one  Austrian  among 
the  seven  leading  singers.  To  blame  Covent  Garden  or  any  other  international  house 
for  not  employing  only  national  singers  was  to  be  oblivious  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  both  the  houses  and  the  singers  found  themselves. 
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the  perceived  policy  and  aims  of  the  board  and  the  administration 


10.  The  main  thrust  of  criticism  here  was  the  ROH  is  a closed,  self-regarding 
institution,  too  much  associated  with  "the  Establishment"  and  too  much  concerned 
with  the  look  rather  than  the  substance  of  things;  although  so  substantially  funded 
by  ordinary  people,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  identify  with.  The  aims  of  the 
ROH,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Opera  Company,  were  elusive  and  it  was 
not  apparent  that  the  ROH  had  a clear  view  of  the  function  and  purposes  of  the 
Opera  Company  within  the  framework  of  opera  in  the  UK  as  a whole,  for  example, 
how  did  it  see  its  job  in  relation  to  that  of  ENO  and  the  other  British  companies? 


11.  This  line  of  criticism  contained  the  fundamental  point  that  the  ROH  could 
not  or  would  not  face  up  to  the  question  , "What  can  we  do  with  the  money 
available?".  The  ROH*s  deficit  caused  resentment  when  set  alongside  the  apparently 
better  financial  disciplines  of  ENO  and  WNO  and  the  fees  offered  to  such  singers  as 
Sr  Pavarotti:  such  a fee  would  have  enabled  a provincial  opera  company,  for 
example,  to  tour  three  more  towns.  The  answer  must  be  either  the  adoption  by  the 
present  Board  and  administration  of  a policy  aimed  at  high  standards  despite  the 
comparative  lack  of  money  or  their  replacement  by  directors  and  an  administration 
which  would  do  so.  The  current  success  of  the  WNO  showed  what  could  be  done  by 
the  right  people  working  in  the  right  spirit. 


was  that  the  ROH  had  no  policy  of  establishing  a 
recognisable  house  style",  either  musically  or  in  respect  of  productions.  One  way  of 
doing  so  might  be  a.  to  revert  to  short,  international  seasons  during  the  summer,  as 
be  ore  the  war,  an^d  b.  to  cultivate  a company  and  house  style  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  A related  point  was  that  any  major  house  must  have  at  least  a modicum 
of  new  pr^uctions.  The  basic  problem  at  Covent  Garden  was  that  of  renewing  a 

productions;  whereas  ENO  had  managed  18 
IH  seasons.  Covent  Garden  had  had  only  nine;  it 

shoi^d  be  possible  to  provide  more  new  productions  without  more  money.  As 

ROH  fof  P^ductions  aimed  at  by  the 

I^tende^to  h!lH  ^ financial  strain  and  that  if  it  was  at  the  same  time 

clearly  justified.  ^ seats,  a distinct  increase  in  public  subsidy  was 


which  were‘^mrthoughi"’?r^r*  f argument  concerns  the  Ballet  Companies 
wmcn  were  not  thought  to  be  strongly  enough  represented  on  the  Board  nor 

jTain^  hi:^\rcU^„rSar:  ni’  ^ 

nStr'^of  Sdtti:“  cteTowi^g^^  tte  fifHeth  In""  " 

least  thprp*  chniifa  r j.  * . ^ tiftieth  anniversary.  At  the  very 

faTouraJ  to'S^arHsHc  achlevementf  of  tte^RB^and  the 


1!(. 


The  comments  of  M Gall  are  as  follows: 
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as  in  Vienna,  in  Warsaw  as  in  Paris,  in  Milan  as  in  London,  it  is  there  that 
official  ceremonies.  State  receptions,  charity  galas,  etc  are  staged.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  elitist  image  of  these  establishments  will  thus  perpetuate 
itself  in  public  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  however  that  the  ROM's  public  is 
today  one  of  the  least  "bourgeois”  and  that  its  well-established  efforts  to 
open  itself  to  a young  audience  or  to  less  well-off  levels  of  society  (notably 
thanks  to  the  Proms  seasons,  to  the  general  openings  to  the  Friends,  to  the 
policy  for  prices  in  the  lower  categories)  are  particularly  remarkable  and 
effective." 

"It  happens  that  in  our  metier  "the  look  of  things"  strangely  coincides  with 
"the  substance  of  things".  It  is  true  that  the  collectivity  of  British  tax 
payers  gives  the  Royal  Opera  life  without  the  majority  feeling  concerned  by 
its  work.  But  is  that  not  true  of  every  subsidised  cultural  institution?  Can 
one  say  that  a majority  of  British  citizens  identify  themselves  closely  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum  or  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum?  But  who  would  dare  to  make  an  issue  of  the  need  for  them 
or  their  existence?" 

"It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  and  a matter  of  honour  in  democracy  that  the 
collectivity  of  citizens  contributes  to  giving  life  to  and  to  enriching  all 
aspects  of  the  cultural  heritage,  especially  and  above  all  as  is  the  case  for 
all  forms  of  performing  arts,  as  means  of  expression  by  definition  reserved 
for  a limited  number  of  spectators." 

"Point  11  is  obviously  at  the  centre  of  the  debate.  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
outset  of  the  decision-making  process  in  setting  up  a season  the  issue  should 
be  posed:  "What  can  we  do  with  the  money  we  have  available?"  Again,  the 
budget  of  the  ROM  (whose  revenue  depends  very  much  on  the  Arts  Council 
grant)  should  not  fall  below  a minimum  under  which  it,  whatever  may  be  the 
talent,  enthusiasm  and  imagination  of  those  responsible,  could  not  fulfil  its 
mission,  as  regards  either  the  quality  or  the  number  of  productions.  In  any 
case,  if  the  government  had  to  decide  to  reduce  or  simply  to  keep  the  grant 
to  the  ROM  within  its  present  limits,  the  deflationary  effects  of  such  a 
decision  could  only  be  taken  on  board  in  the  medium  term  (in  two  or  three 
seasons,  not  before)  since  some  decisions  must  certainly  have  been  taken  as 
regards  the  engagement  of  artists  and  as  regards  programming.  The 
cancellation  of  such  decisions,  now  embodied  in  contracts,  would  cost  the 
State  and  the  international  reputation  of  the  ROM  more  than  holding  to 

them." 

"Whatever  may  be  the  recognised  talents  of  the  present  management  of  the 
WNO  or  ENO,  it  seems  improbable  to  me  that  they  could,  if  they  were  in 
charge  of  the  ROM,  take  a line  of  artistic  or  financial  policy  palpably 
different  from  that  now  followed  by  Sir  3ohn  Tooley  and  Sir  Claus  Moser. 
They  could  not  and  would  not  wish  to  deprive  the  ROM  audience  of  artists 
of  the  international  quality  which  it  has  the  right  to  demand.  Can  one 
seriously  imagine  the  leading  stage  of  Great  Britain  finding  itself  faced  with 
the  following  dilemma;  either  removing  whole  tracts  of  the  repertoire 
because  it  is  unable  to  cast  the  works  concerned  suitably,  or  offering 
operatic  master-pieces  at  a level  of  musical  performance  worthy  of  a 

provincial  stage?" 

"The  only  house  style  which  should  inspire  a house  of  international  rank  must 
be  to  present  throughout  the  season  the  widest  range  of^  the  heritage 
complemented  by  some  contemporary  works,  and  that  at  the  highest  level  of 
performance.  The  ROM,  no  more  than  the  operas  of  New  York,  Vienna, 
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Munich,  Milan  or  Paris,  is  not  an  "experimental  theatre",  a prototype 
instrument  that  one  can  place  permanently  in  the  hands  of  avantgarde 
producers,  whatever  interest  there  may  be  in  this." 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  solution  suggested  at  point  12  of  returning  to  a 
former  practice  of  organising  a summer  international  festival  season,  which 
would  come  to  end  a season  more  reserved  for  house  artists,  could  be 
adopted  today.  Such  a policy  would  inevitably  create  an  intolerable 
discrimination  between  two  types  of  productions  and,  more  so,  between  two 
publics.  It  would  carry  with  it  the  idea  that  there  are  luxury  productions 
with  international  stars  and  a public  to  which  would  remain  merely  the 
current  productions." 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  an  establishment  like  the 
ROH  must  be  in  a position  to  put  on  a minimum  number  of  new  opera 
productions  and  four  to  five  new  ballet  productions  would  seem  reasonable  to 
me.  it  seems  utopian  to  demand  such  a policy  within  the  present  budget  of 
the  ROH."  ^ 


"The  problem  of  lyrical  and  choreographic  work  co-existing  on  the  same 

stage  poses  itself  in  all  comparable  great  houses.  The  ballet  is  often,  it  is 
true,  sacrificed  in  favour  of  opera.  This  fate  is  attributable  to  the  great 

flexibility  which  exists  in  the  employment  of  a company  of  dancers  attached 
to  a house  as  also  the  wishes  of  the  public  which  would  no  doubt  be 

frustrated  by  a disproportionate  growth  of  choreographic  productions.  The 
creative  rhythm  in  a dance  company  is  not  simply  a function  of  the  money 
that  one  can  inject  into  new  productions.  In  fact,  the  more  one  demands 
performances,  as  much  on  the  main  stage  as  on  tour,  the  less  the  dancers 
are  available  for  choreo-graphers  whose  creative  process  can  only  flourish 

through  a long  day's  work.  The  idea  of  creating  an  almost  complete 
administrative  independence  for  the  ballet  seems  dangerous  to  me  because 
such  a system  would  inevitably  cause  conflicts  which  would  have  to  be 
settled  at  another  level  than  that  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  ROH.  It 
seems  to  me  fundamental  in  the  life  of  an  opera  that  its  director  should  be 
able  to  exercise  his  responsibilities  with  a maximum  of  liberty." 

Mr  Diamand  agrees  with  M Gall's  analysis,  in  particular; 

(1)  M Gall's  comments  on  reverting  to  'two  season'  working  are  perceptive 
and  accurate. 


(2)  Jhe  same  applies  to  his  comments  on  the  co-working  of  opera  and 

ballet  in  the  same  house.  Mr  Diamand  believes  moreover  that  Covent  Garden 

IS  very  much  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  ballet  and  more  responsive  to 
them  than  it  is  reported  to  be.  Hv'm.ivc  lo 


O)  On  the  question  of  'elusive  aims'  Mr  Diamand  believes  that  no  opera 

waTvirtl  tT"'  that  it 

Tnd  thft  'viTlff®  audience;  there  are  many  different  ones, 

and  their  views,  aims  and  expectations  differ  considerably,  provoking  - in 

London  like  everywhere  - militant  reactions.  The  ROH's  aim  - like  that  of 
every  major  opera  house  - is  to  offer  as  much  satisfaction  as  possible 
(artistically,  financially,  administratively)  to  as  many  of  the  different 
audiences  as  possible,  or  to  present,  throughout  ten  months  of  the  year  as 
condittoSf^^"'^'^  repertoire  as  possible,  under  the  best  possibie^artistic 
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(4)  None  of  the  other  British  companies  is  equipped  for  this  task.  This  does 
not  detract  from  one's  great  admiration  and  respect  for  the  results  achieved 
by  the  ENO  and  the  regional  companies  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  operate.  It  may  well  happen  that  one  or  other  of  their  best  productions 
outshines  a less  happy  one  given  by  the  ROH,  but  they  are  not  in 
'competition'  with  the  ROH  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  an  international 
opera  house.  There  is  no  room,  money,  talent  for  more  than  one  in  this 
country,  as  in  practically  every  other  one.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  that  the 
regional  companies,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  the  critics'  and  the  audiences' 
goodwill,  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  either  that  - rightly  and  tacitly  - a 
different  yardstick  is  being  applied  for  the  judgement  of  their  efforts  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  ROH. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  MANAGERIAL  DIRECTION 

16.  My  two  visitors  (see  paragraph  1 above)  were  strong,  without  being  strident, 
in  their  criticism  of  the  Board  and  the  General  and  Music  Directors.  The  Music 
Director  was  criticised  by  a third  correspondent  for  not  conducting  enough  and  for 
having  an  insufficiently  developed  policy  for  bringing  on  British  singers  (see  para  4 
above).  But  the  main  body  of  criticism  was  directed  at  the  Board  and  administration 
who  were  alleged  to  be  presiding  over  an  institution  suffering  from  excessive 
deference  internally,  low  morale  and  a lack  of  enthusiasm  for  something  (the  opera) 
believed  to  be  "important,  significant  and  having  a purpose  as  a regenerating  artistic 
enterprise"  (as  one  visitor  put  it). 

17.  Overall,  this  criticism  boiled  down  to  the  proposition  that  an  opera  house 

needed  a strong  management,  allied  to  strong  artistic  direction,  with  a particular 
emphasis  on  getting  the  finances  straight.  A good  current  example  of  a house  in 
good  artistic  order  was  the  WNO,  whose  managers  showed  energy,  organisational  grip 
and  an  air  of  being  run  by  first  class  professionals.  By  contrast,  the  ROH  lacked  a 
precise  sense  of  policy;  strong  financial  management;  and  was  tending  to  become  a 

musical  museum. 

IS.  The  comments  of  M Gall  are  as  follows: 

"With  regard  to  the  criticism  raised  in  points  16  and  17,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  image  of  the  ROH  internationally  remains  that  of  a lively  house,  at  a 
high  artistic  level  despite  the  misfortunes  of  the  moment  which  it  has  known 
during  the  last  season." 

"The  fact  that  the  ROH  may  be  "a  musical  museum"  cannot  be  considered  as 
a criticism  since  it  is  a large  part  of  its  task  to  conserve  the  lyrical  and 
choreographic  heritage.  It  is  also  the  ROH's  task  to  enrich  that  heritage 
regularly  by  the  creation  of  contemporary  works.  This  dual  mission,  which  is 
that  of  all  comparable  establishment,  can  only  be  accomplished  on  condition 
that  the  funds  available  for  it  are  put  at  the  ROH's  disposal." 

19.  Mr  Diamand  disagrees  strongly  with  the  view  expressed  that  'morale  is  low 
and  enthusiasm  is  lacking'.  He  points  out  that  artists  of  greatest  renown,  carefully 
selecting  among  the  many  offers  which  they  receive,  prefer  the  ROH  because  of  the 
high  artistic  standards,  the  discipline,  the  mutual  respect,  in  fact  because  of  the 
'morale'  - and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  fees  are  inferior  to 
those  in  comparable  houses  on  the  Continent. 

20,  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Covent  Garden's  management  - and  certainly  not 
a lack  of  'strong  artistic  direction'  - that  conductors  like  Abbado,  Haitink,  Kleiber, 
Mehta,  Muti  are  being  attracted  to  the  ROH.  Few  international  opera  houses  can 
boast  similar  results.  (It  may  be  added  perhaps  that  not  one  of  these  conductors  was 
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likely  to  accept  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  regional  companies  even  if  their 
management  surpassed  Covent  Garden's  in  'energy  and  organisational  grip',) 

21.  The  attitude  towards  contemporary  repertoire  provokes  criticism  not  only  in 
London  but  everywhere.  Every  major  opera  house  attempts  to  acquaint  its  audiences 
with  contemporary  works.  Rare  are  the  occasions  when  these  attempts  meet  with, 
quantitatively,  sufficient  response  from  the  audience.  There  are  - with  few 
exceptions  like  Britten,  Tippett,  Henze  - hardly  any  contemporary  composers  since 
the  days  of  Strauss,  Puccini,  Janacek,  Prokoviev,  perhaps  Stravinksy  and  Alban  Berg, 
whose  creations  are  eagerly  awaited  by  a large  public.  The  days  when  extra  trains 
were  running  to  enable  audiences  to  be  present  at  a Verdi  or  Richard  Strauss 
performance  are  gone.  This  does  not  relieve  any  major  opera  house  from  its  duty  to 
include  contemporary  creations  in  its  repertoire. 

22.  Whatever  form  is  chosen  for  it  will  provoke  critical  comments;  an 
economically  mounted  production  'deprives  the  work  of  its  chances',  some  will  argue. 
Others  will  deplore  the  'waste  of  money'  for  a lavish  production.  Mr  Diamand  is  not 
aware  of  the  ROH  having  exaggerated  in  either  direction. 

23.  As  to  the  view  expressed  that  the  ROH  is  "tending  to  become  a museum":  it 
is,  also,  a museum,  - like  every  opera  house.  What  matters  is,  that  the  museum  be 
a lively,  a living  one.  This,  in  Mr  Diamand 's  view,  is  indeed  the  case  of  the  ROH. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL 


24.  It  follows  from  the  points  reported  in  paragraphs  16  and  17  above  that  some, 
m tact  most,  of  the  comments  made  on  this  subject  were  adverse.  But  not  all  were. 
One  of  my  correspondents  gave  strong  support  to  increased  subsidy  for  the  Covent 
Garden  companies;  another  observed  that,  while  savings  could  no  doubt  be  made  here 
and  there,  it  was  hard  to  see  how  the  cost  of  such  a house  as  Covent  Garden  could 
be  substantially  reduced  without  harming  the  services  they  provided;  a third  said  the 

OH  needed  a sufficient  injection  of  public  money  to  secure  its  future  and  make  it 
more  accessible.  Mr  Diamand  is  in  full  agreement  with  these  observations. 

25.  On  the  other  side,  in  addition  to  the  points  already  noted,  correspondents 

received  too  much  of  the  Arts  Council's^ budget; 
that  It  tended  to  spend  too  much  on  elaborate  decor  and  production,  that  it  had  not 
o owed  up  successful  "bare  bones"  work  (like  Elijah  Moshinsky's  PETER  GRIMES)  by 
going  more  consistently  for  low-budget  productions  and  by,  inter  alia  adaotine 
costumes  from  production  to  production,  that  the  costs  o/  a new  production  a? 
Covent  Garden  ranged  from  £157,000  (ALCESTE)  to  £253,000  (HOFFMAN),  compared 

~ »>  .pm 

thrtiml'^rTtVoliteTfThTB^^^^  =“PP°^ting  staffs,  operated  only  half 

Opera  Comwlv-  Tat  the  ha  I Companies  argued  that  they  subsidised  the  Royal 

pera  ^ompany,  that  the  ballet-going  public  got  a raw  deal,  since  the  RB  orovidpd 

a roughly  equal  amount  of  box  office  revenue  while  oresent  f 

productions  than  the  Royal  Opera  Company;  that  it  would  be  intolerable  to^Lvw 

that  it  would  bT  sensible  T n^ake 

the  cost  of  touring  a direct  charge  on  the  Arts  Council. 
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27. 


The  comments  of  M Gall  are  as  follows: 


"I  share  the  viewpoint  of  the  correspondents  mentioned  in  paragraph  23.  As 
regards  point  24,  it  is  not  correct  to  compare  the  production  costs  of  an 
opera  like  the  ENO  and  those  of  Covent  Garden.  In  fact,  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  ROH's  wardrobe,  wig  and  scenic  departments  is  at  a level 
substantially  higher,  whatever  the  aesthetic  judgement  one  may  have  of 
them." 

"One  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  reproach  the  ROH  for  a lack  of 
"house  style"  and  for  spending  too  much  "on  image-making".  On  the  other 
hand  I share  the  idea  that  the  price  of  any  increase  in  the  grant  should  be 
an  obligation  on  the  ROH  to  present  a minimum  number  of  new  productions 
each  season.  As  regards  the  reflections  made  at  point  25  and  the  comment 
that  the  RO  and  RB  should  not  cohabit,  they  seem  utopian  to  me  for  obvious 
financial  reasons.  In  fact,  one  cannot  see  clearly  how  the  financing  of  a 
technical  staff  and  of  an  orchestra  could  be  organised  - these  are  the 
conditions  for  the  existence  of  a ballet  theatre  - concurrently  with  what 
would  be  necessary  for  its  continued  existence  in  a house  totally  devoted  to 
opera.  All  the  dancers  of  the  whole  world  are  convinced  that  they  are 
exploited  and  that  their  work  serves  to  fund  in  part  the  lyrical  work  of  the 
houses  which  nourish  them.  A superficial  analysis  of  their  arguments  may 
justify  this.  An  accountant's  analysis  of  the  inferred  costs  of  maintaining  a 
ballet  company  of  the  importance  of  that  of  the  RB  must  palpably  correct 
such  a view  of  things." 

GENERAL  COMMENT  BY  MR  MICHAEL  HAINES 

28.  Mr  Haines  writes  as  follows: 

t 

"My  comments  are  very  much  those  of  an  outsider  with  no  experience  of  the 
running  of  an  Opera  House  and  as  such  my  comments  must  carry 
considerably  less  weight  than  those  of  Monsieur  Gall  and  Mr  Diamand. 
Nevertheless  I have  been  an  ardent  follower  of  Opera  for  the  last  30  years. 

I agree  that,  on  the  whole,  the  standard  of  singing  and  orchestral  playing  at 
Covent  Garden  has  been  commendably  high.  I do,  however,  feel  that  there 
has  been  a lack  of  real  flair  over  the  past  few  years.  In  the  past  three 
seasons  there  have  been  only  ten  new  operatic  productions.  Only  LULU  and 
SAMSON  & DELILA  were,  in  my  view,  productions  of  real  excellence.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  was  ALCESTE  where  the  production  fell  far  short  of 
the  musical  excellence. 

I also  think  that  there  is  some  justification  for  the  comments  that  over  the 
past  years  the  Royal  Opera  House  have  shown  a reluctance  to  employ  certain 
native  artists.  I would  cite  Dame  Janet  Baker,  • who  only  began  to  sing 
regularly  at  Co  vent  Garden  towards  the  end  of  her  Operatic  career, 
Pauline  Tinsley  and  Reginald  Goodall.  There  may,  however,  be  compelling 
reasons,  unknown  to  me,  in  these  instances". 
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SECTION  11,  ANNEX  2 

INTERNATIONAL  OPERA  AT  COVENT  GARDEN 

An  assessment  of  the  role  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  national  and  international 
terms  by  3ohn  Manduell 

1.  This  paper  has  been  prepared  following  the  Chairman's  request  for  a report 
which  the  Arts  Council  could  consider  in  evaluating  a logical  role  for  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  both  national  and  international  terms  in  today's  circumstances.  It 
will  not  comment  upon  the  Royal  Ballet  or  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  and  will  be 
concerned  only  with  the  Royal  Opera  Company.  It  stems,  in  part  at  least,  from 
Mr  Priestley's  request  that  the  belief  (expressed  at  recent  meetings  of  both  Council 
and  the  Finance  and  Policy  Committee)  in  the  desirability  of  an  opera  company  of 
international  standing  at  Covent  Garden  be  examined  and  justified.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  paper  I have  been  greatly  assisted  by  notes  received  from  the  Finance 
Director  concerning  accessibility. 

2.  The  straightforward  case  for  this  country  having  an  opera  company  of  pre- 

eminent excellence  can  be  simply  stated,  even  if  none  of  the  arguments  in  support 
of  such  a case  may  be  conclusively  irrefutable  in  terms  which  would  naturally  enjoy 
universal  subscription.  At  the  root  of  the  case  lies,  in  my  belief  at  least,  the 
conviction  that  we  should  determine  to  secure  a standard  of  international  excellence 
in  opera  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  attained  in  ballet  as  well  as  in  the  best 
of  our  theatre  and  in  our  art  galleries,  whether  we  do  so  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 

British  taxpayer  or  as  an  attraction  for  the  discerning  overseas  visitor. 

3.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  that  achievement  is  consistently  realised  in 

opera  at  Co  vent  Garden  although,  of  course,  it  may  equally  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  invariably  maintained  in  Stratford.  We  frequently  offer  the  proud  boast  that 
London  (?=Britain)  is  the  musical  capital  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  this  in 

comprehensive  terms  if  this  is  not  true  of  its  opera  as  well  as  of  its  concerts. 

Zf.  All  our  operatic  companies  periodically  achieve  excellent  results.  At  Covent 
Garden  these  are  frequently  distinguished  but  frank  honesty  should  also  acknowledge 
that  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  A combination  of  slightly  more 
investment  coupled  with  rigorously  tight  control  of  expenditure  and  reinvigorated 
ambition  could  bring  about  a significant  improvement  to  the  point  where  such  pre- 
eminent excellence  was  achieved  much  more  consistently.  We  may  basically  be 
talking  about  the  icing  on  the  cake  but  the  cake  without  the  icing  is  not  an  article 
of  indisputable  quality.  The  icing  need  not  cost  a lot  more  but  its  creation  does 
require  both  a delicate  and  at  the  same  time  determined  alchemy  of  inspiration  and 
investment.  Nor  should  we  confuse,  as  seems  to  be  so  often  assumed,  this  icing 
simply  with  the  importation  of  international  stars.  The  real  goal  which  the  Royal 
Opera  House  has  to  pursue  and  which  I believe  we  should  support,  is  one  of 
comprehensive  distinction:  in  the  chorus  and  supporting  roles  as  much  as  in  the 
major  parts;  in  the  orchestra  as  much  as  in  the  chorus;  in  the  visual  presentation  as 
much  as  in  the  musical;  backstage  as  much  as  on  stage. 

5,  Once  this  alchemy  of  quality  has  been  achieved  it  then  becomes  crucial  that 
the  British  taxpayer  should  be  able  to  enjoy  access  to  the  resultant  magic.  Such 
enjoyment  involves  both  economic  and  educational  considerations.  The  economic 
factors  are  essentially  twofold:  the  cost  of  reaching  the  theatre  and  the  cost  of 
entering  it.  Physical  consideration  alone  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Royal 
Opera  at  its  best  can  only  be  presented  to  fullest  advantage  in  its  own  house 
(although  the  Manchester  Palace  comes  a close  second  - but  I shall  not  re-rehearse 
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those  arguments  in  this  paper).  If  we  then  conclude  that  the  Royal  Opera  Company 
is  not  basically  a touring  operation,  then  we  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  it  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  in  its  own  home  on  a 
reasonable  financial  basis.  This  in  my  view  must  involve  the  introduction  of  an 
appropriate  measure  of  travel  subsidy.  I would  propose  that  firm  endeavours  should 
be  exercised  to  secure  the  advantageous  co-operation  of  the  travel  authorities  for 
the  benefit  of  Covent  Garden  ticket  holders.  In  turn  those  sharpened  skills  in  ticket 
pricing  must  also  be  exercised.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  sphere.  We  all 
know  that  recently  a stage  of  apparently  ultimate  resistance  has  been  reached  in 
respect  of  upper  price  limits.  I conclude  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  due  realism  here 
in  relation  to  audience  motivation.  The  enthusiast  for  "Cats"  will  (currently) 
cheerfully  pay  a top  price  of  £13.50.  The  opera  enthusiast  should  not  expect  to  be 
cosseted  in  terms  of  pricing  and  should  be  expected  to  pay  a reasonable  price 
provided  that  price  is  reasonable  for  the  average  individual.  Politicians  all  too 
frequently  and  all  too  glibly  suggest  that  Co  vent  Garden  is  only  a rich  man's 
paradise.  It  is  reassuring  that  on  their  current  pricing,  the  average  ticket  price  for 
opera  is  frequently  below  the  top  price  for  "Cats",  with  seats  in  over  a third  of  the 
house  available  under  £10. 


6.  The  educational  aspects  are  of  no  less  importance  because  it  is  to  work  in 
this  field  that  we  must  look  for  a wider  distribution  of  audience  patronage.  The 
Royal  Opera  now  has  its  education  officers  in  both  ballet  and  opera  and  most  of  the 
other  opera  companies  are  doing  sound  work  in  this  field.  Radio  and  television, 
videos  and  records  are  all  playing  their  part;  schools  and  colleges  could  do  more. 

7.  The  ultimate  goal  should  surely  be  that,  encouraged  by  these  various 
educational  practices,  individuals  will  patronise  the  professional  opera  company 
available  to  him  (more  or  less)  locally  and  will  then  wish  to  pursue  his  operatic 
enjoyment  at  Covent  Garden.  He  must  not  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  illusion 
that  Covent  Garden  is  not  for  him  or,  having  surmounted  this  hurdle,  by  finding  that 
the  costs  of  travel  and  access  are  prohibitive. 

Recommendations,  which  might  naturally  follow  from  these  observations  could 
be  that  we  should: 

(1)  secure  the  resources  to  enable  us  to  offer  the  Royal  Opera  House 
something  like  a 10%  uplift  in  subsidy  in  real  terms  provided  that: 

1.1  such  additional  support  is  channelled  for  example,  towards  more 
new  productions  (but  without  undue  cost  licence  for  "star"  guest 
producers)  and  evenly  balanced  improvements  in  all  spheres  of  the  opera 
operation  and  not  just  the  importation  of  more  stars;* 

1.2  the  Royal  Opera  House  renews  its  pursuit  of  sponsorship  to 
support  operating  costs  in  a reasonable  equation  with  its  desirable 
ambitions  for  building  developments; 


The  General  Director,  ROH,  observes  that  Covent  Garden  would  be  wary  about 
being  pushed  into  more  new  productions  than  it  considers  it  can  handle  without 

popardising  the  standard  of  revivals;  the  ROH  current  target  is  11  new  productions 

io  xnir€j€  ys^cir's* 
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1.3  there  is  intensified  control  of  operating  expenditure  with  improved 
Arts  Council  monitoring  facilities;* * 

1.4  seat  prices  broadly  do  not  increase  in  real  terms;** 

(2)  seek  to  secure  the  Minister's  positive  support  for  initiatives  to  obtain 
from  the  travel  authorities  appropriate  travel  subsidy  for  all  holders  of 
tickets  for  Arts  Council  supported  opera  companies  needing  to  travel  more 
than  a given  qualifying  distance.  Adoption  of  this  recommendation  would,  of 
course,  also  raise  the  question  of  travel  subsidy  for  attendance  at 

performances  by  other  Arts  Council  clients  and,  accordingly,  it  might  be 
thought  necessary  to  confirm  this  recommendation  to  attendance  at 

performances  by  the  national  companies. 


John  Manduell 
27  6 83 


- 

*The  General  Director  observes  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  ACGB  to  monitor 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

**The  General  Director  observes  that  seat  prices  must  be  reduced  in  the  next  four 
years. 
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SECTION  11,  ANNEX  3 


SIR  ISAIAH  BERLIN'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  NEED  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  OPERA 
HOUSE  IN  LONDON 

Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  Attached  is  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  OM  on  Mr 
Manduell's  paper  of  27  June  1983. 

2.  In  acknowledging  Sir  Isaiah's  letter  of  10  July,  I made  it  clear  that  in 
referring  to  "the  classic  German  and  Italian  models  of  an  opera  house"  in  paragraph 
6 of  my  letter  of  ^ July  I meant  opera  houses  in  towns  and  cities  away  from  the 
metropolis,  which  sprang  from  an  old  tradition  of  opera  as  a natural  product  and 
attribute  of  city  or  provincial  life.  (There  are  still  54  opera  houses  in  Germany  and 
11  in  Italy.) 
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COPY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


4 July  1983 


Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  OM 
All  Souls  College 
Oxford 


SPECIAL  FINANCIAL  SCRUTINY  OF  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE,  COVENT 
GARDEN 

1.  When  I saw  you  in  Oxford  on  St  George's  Day,  you  were  kind  enough  to  say 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  consider  critically  that  part  of  my  draft  report  which 
dealt  with  the  purposes  and  function  of  the  opera  in  Britain  and  in  particular  of  the 
Royal  Opera  Company. 

2.  Some  weeks  ago  I persuaded  the  Arts  Council  to  prepare  a paper  for  me.  I 
have  just  received  the  enclosed  text  from  Mr  3ohn  Manduell,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Northern  College  of  Music  in  Manchester  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Arts  Council's 
Music  Advisory  Panel.  I am  waiting  to  hear  whether  the  paper  has  been  transmitted 
to  me  as  solely  Mr  Manduell's  own  views  or  as  the  views  of  the  Council. 

It  is  interesting  that  Mr  Manduell  rests  the  case  "for  this  country  having  an 
Opera  Company  of  pre-eminent  excellence"  on  an  untested  conviction,  namely  "that 
we  should  determine  to  secure  a standard  of  international  excellence  in  opera 
comparable  to  that  which  has  been  attained  in  ballet  as  well  as  in  the  best  of  our 
theatre  and  in  our  art  galleries". 

4.  This  seems  to  rest  on  the  argument  that  the  Royal  Opera  Company  is,  above 
all,  an  expression  of  national  will  or  identity.  I wonder  whether  you  would  regard 
this  as  being  the  main  argument  here? 

5.  To  my  mind,  there  are  2 principal  issues.  First,  I think  it  entirely  necessary, 
indeed  imperative,  that  if  the  nation  sets  its  hand  to  something  it  should  be  as  good 
as  possiblej  indeed,  the  aim  should  be  excellence.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  over 
what  we  mean  by  "the  nation"  here.  It  would  be  all  too  easy  for  this  argument  to 
crumble  under  the  assaults  of  those  who  say  that  when  we  talk  of  "the  nation"  we 
are  in  fact  dealing  with  a relative  minority  of  people,  some  of  them  well-heeled, 
either  part  of  or  close  to  the  Establishment.  In  fact,  such  critics  might  argue,  opera 
is  not  native  to  Britain  at  all  and  it  is  an  impertinence  to  suggest  that  "the  nation" 
has  in  any  conscious  way  willed  such  a large  part  of  the  arts  budget  to  go  to 
Covent  Garden. 

6.  The  second  issue  is  the  cultural  and  social  function  of  opera,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  my  report  at  least  has  to  be  considered  in  "here  and  now"  terms.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  developments  here  is,  if  I interpret  it  correctly,  simply  that  the 
non-metropolitan  opera  companies  in  Britain  - including  ENO,  WO,  SO  and  Opera 
North  - seem  to  me  to  stand  closer  to  the  classic  German  and  Italian  models  of  an 
opera  house  than  Covent  Garden.  Here  I quite  realise  that  I risk  treading  on  the 
toes  of  the  argument  you  put  to  me  in  Oxford  in  April,  namely  that  the  Covent 
Garden  approach  is  the  True  Faith  and  that  the  experimentation  undertaken  by  other 
houses  is,  if  not  actually  heretical,  certainly  not  sympathetic  to  someone  with  your 
clear  views  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  presentation  of  the  opera. 
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7.  My  worry  is  that  we  have  a paradox  here.  If  the  cultural  and  social  function 
of  opera  is  to  exalt,  widen,  release  and  deepen  the  mind  and  heart  of  those  who  go, 
and  if  we  wish  as  many  people  as  possible  to  go,  we  seem  to  be  at  risk  of  making 
Covent  Garden  the  least  adventurous  of  all  British  opera  houses  simply  because  of 
constraints  on  money.  These  constraints  work  both  to  keep  seat  prices  high  and  to 
militate  against  experiment  and  risk.  While  the  non-metropolitan  companies  are  not 
free  of  money  constraints  either,  the  fact  that  they  work  partly  in  English  and  are 
more  accessible  than  Covent  Garden  may  mean  that  they  become  more  "natural"  as 
a form  of  cultural  and  social  pleasure  than  Covent  Garden. 

8.  This  has  been,  necessarily,  a very  short  and  crude  display  of  2 issues.  As  I 
am  very  anxious  that  the  case  for  the  metropolitan  Opera  House  should  not  go  by 
default  and  as  I think  that  the  propositions  in  Mr  Manduell’s  paper  can  be  improved 
on,  I should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  your 
thoughts  on  the  present  and  future  place  of  the  Royal  Opera  Company  in  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  wider  world  of  music  and  drama.  I am  sorry  to  trouble  you 
with  this  letter  but  somehow  I think  that  you  would  rather  be  consulted  than  not. 


C Priestley 

Enc:  Paper  by  Mr  Manduell  CBE 
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COPY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


iO  July  1983 


C Priestley  Esq 

Thank  you  for  your  most  interesting  letter  of  4th  July,  which  I only  received 
yesterday.  When  we  met  in  Oxford  you  did  say  that  you  might  be  sending  me 
something  to  look  at,  and,  as  good  as  your  word,  you  have  addressed  to  me  a set  of 
searching  questions  which  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I need  not  tell  you  that 
they  are  not  easy  to  answer,  but  I shall  do  my  best.  What  I say  will  inevitably  be 
purely  personal  and,  I expect,  subjective.  I cannot  speak  for  anyone  else. 

In  your  para  3 you  say  that  Mr  Manduell  bases  his  case  for  having  a 'British  Opera 
Company  of  pre-eminent  excellence'  on  an  untested  conviction  - 'that  we  should 
determine  to  secure  a standard  of  international  excellence  in  opera  comparable  to 
that  which  has  been  attained  in  ballet  as  well  in  the  best  of  our  theatre  and  in  our 
art  galleries'.  I,  too,  of  course,  fully  accept  this  formulation.  In  your  next  paragraph 
you  say  that  'the  ROH  is,  above  all,  an  expression  of  national  will  or  identity'.* 
This  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  dubious,  'national  identity',  perhaps.  But 
'national  will'?  The  nation  as  such,  however  the  expression  of  its  will  can  be 
ascertained,  is  not,  I suspect,  at  ail  deeply  concerned  with  the  opera,  ballet,  with 
music  or  the  arts  in  general.  But  the  public  does  take  pride  in  them  if  they  acquire 
high  prestige,  and,  of  course,  enjoys  them.  Nations  are  respected  (and  feared)  for 
their  military  strength,  for  their  wealth  and  admired  (not  feared)  for  their  culture. 
Indeed,  the  image  of  a country,  as  well  as  its  self-image,  are  deeply  affected  by  the 
reputation  of  its  culture.  The  French  prize  their  culture,  which  they  tend  to  identify 
with  civilisation  as  such,  enormously.  Russians  and  Americans  in  the  last  2 centuries 
have  deeply  resented  charges  of  being  backward  culturally,  and  have  tried  to  do 
their  conscious  best  to  remedy  this,  not  always  very  succesfully.  National  self- 
consciousness  - at  every  level,  from  highest  to  lowest  - is  intimately  bound  up  with 
what  people  believe  to  be  their  nation's  'cultural'  achievements  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
humane  studies.  Music  has  everywhere  been  a central  means  of  cultural  self- 
expression.  Germans  and  Italians  are  intensely  proud  of  their  musical  achievements; 
the  F rench  seem  to  be  so;  so  do  we.  These  achievements  are  not  created  by  the 
deliberate  exercise  of  the  national  will,  whatever  that  may  be;  but  (rooted  as  they 
may  often  be  in  folk  melodies  and  dance)  by  individuals  of  genius  and  minorities  of 
committed  artistic  groups  - what  are  now  opprobriously  described  as  elites.  The 
nationalist  movement  in  music  in  Russia,  Spain,  indeed  in  this  country  too,  produced 
some  masterpieces,  but  in  the  end  petered  out  with  the  decline  of  European 
nationalism  in  general.  Music  today  is  truly  an  international  affair,  opera  included; 
Italian  operas  today  are  normally  sung  in  Italian,  even  in  Germany,  with  a few 
provincial  exceptions;  the  gifted  composers  of  the  post-war  era  are  not  conscious  of 
national  goals;  if  they  are  truly  gifted  they  add  to  the  pride  of  their  nation  - all 
that  matters  is  artistic  quality . The  musical  policy  of  the  BBC  was  transformed,  to 
the^  admiration  of  the  entire  musical  world,  by  William  Glock,  and  not  by  the 
national  will  (his  advice,  when  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  the  ROH,  delivered 
mostly  in  private,  did  a lot  of  good;  so  I am  sure,  will  that  of  Sandy  Goehr  today). 
So,  too,  the  Third  Programme  was  invented  by  William  Haley,  George  Barnes, 
Howard  Newby  and  Miss  Anna  K allin,  not  in  response  to  popular  (or  even  minority) 

demand,  but  to  raise  the  level  of  general,  and  in  particular  of  musical  culture  in 
Britain. 


*In  fact.  This  seems  to  rest  on  the  argument  that  the  Royal  Opera  Company  is, 
above  all,  an  expression  of  national  will  or  identity". 
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The  Paris  Opera  was  totally  transformed  by  the  very  cosmopolitan  Rolf  Liebermann 
under  the  impulsion  of  Malraux,  supported  by  de  Gaulle  and  Pompidou.  It  was  not 
specially  concerned  with  modern  French  composers  or  the  French  language  in  opera, 
and  imported  international  stars  very  freely  - this  improved  opera  in  France  a great 
deal. 

My  point  is  that  advances  in  the  arts  in  general  and  opera  in  particular  are  brought 
about  by,  at  most,  handfuls  of  individuals,  I really  do  not  think  that  'the  national 
will'  plays  a part  in  this  sphere.  When  something  marvellous  is  achieved  - the  ballet 
of  Ashton,  de  Valois,  Fonteyn;  the  acting  of  Olivier,  Gielgud,  Richardson,  Edith 
Evans  - it  is  a source  of  immense  pride.  These  phenomena  are  not  always  founded 
on  a native  tradition,  but  on  inspired  efforts.  Our  ballet  has  its  roots  in  Diaghiley 
and  Massine,  not  a British  tradition.  This,  ignoring  all  frontiers,  seems  to  me  largely 
true  of  the  galaxy  of  gifted  younger  British  composers.  It  is  the  level,  not  the 
national  quality  of  artistic  achievement  that  is  a source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  The  old  pre-war  summer  seasons  at  Covent  Garden  kept  up 
our  world  prestige  more  or  less;  the  ROH  after  the  war  greatly  raised  it.  You  have 
surely  found  that  in  New  York,  Milan,  Vienna,  Munich,  Paris,  Covent  Garden  is 
looked  on  as  an  equal,  and  in  some  ways  (exceptional  honesty,  freedom  from 
intrigue,  helpfulness  of  the  management)  superior  - particularly  by  singers  and 
conductors. 

Let  me  here  touch  on  a point  which  I feel  sure  I need  not  repeat  to  you  (since 
everyone  else  must  have  made  it):  that  unless  there  is  such  a 'centre  of  excellence' 
somewhere,  standards  cannot  but  decline.  Whatever  they  may  say  of  it,  ENO, 
Glyndebourne,  the  Welsh,  the  Scottish,  Kent,  etc,  measure  themselves  by  the  ROH, 
constantly  square  up  to  it  - they  may  even  regard  themselves  as  superior  in  some 
respects  (though  I should  be  inclined  to  dispute  this),  but  they  cannot  ignore  it,  as 
they  can  each  other,  or  at  any  rate,  to  a far  lesser  degree. 

This  leads  me  to  your  para  6 - does  the  ROH  perform  its  function  properly?  I have 

misled  you  greatly  if  I gave  you  the  impression  that  I regard  experimentation  - 
radical  departures  from  traditional  canons  of  interpretation  - as  mistaken  in  principle 
or  not  the  business  of  the  ROH.  Rigid  preservation  of  orthodoxy  must,  of  course, 
lead  to  routine  and  decay.  All  that  I could  have  meant  was  that  the  successes  of 
recent  experimental  opera  productions  have  not  been  too  notable;  that  the  need  of 
exceptional  talent  in  this  regard  must  not  be  underestimated.  The  ROH  has  to  its 
credit  major  achievements  by  producers  of  original  genius  - Visconti,  Zeffirelli, 

Ponnelle,  Faggioni.  And,  after  ail,  Gotz  Friedrich,  whom  nobody  could  accuse  of 

tame  conformism,  dominated  the  ROH  for  some  time  quite  recently,  so  did 

Peter  Hall  for  a while  (we  long  for  Peter  Brook  who  seems  reluctant  to  leave 
Paris),  but  it  may  be  that  this  is  not  enough;  that  the  ROH  should  be  even  more 

adventurous.  I merely  wished  to  say  that  this  may,  at  times,  involve  too  much  risk 

for  a house  with  a plain  obligation  to  present  major-masterpieces  in  an  acceptable 
fashion.  Where  are  we  to  turn?  Jonathan  Miller's  RIGOLETTO  by  the  ENO  was  most 
enjoyable  but  its  QUEEN  OF  SPADES,  to  say  the  least,  distinctly  eccentric.  I realise 
that  such  judgements  are  particularly  subjective  and  controversial,  but  in  matters  of 
art  this  can  scarcely  be  avoided).  Serban's  EUGENE  ONEGIN,  the  FIDELIOS  both  of 
Joachim  Herz  and  Harry  Kupfer  (unlike  the  most  arresting  SALOME)  seem  to  me  to 
show  serious  lack  of  musical  understanding  and,  at  times  to  aproach  travesty.  All  I 
protested  against  in  our  conversation  was  tendency  to  mere  imitation  and 

exaggeration  of  the  styles  of  greater  men,  attempts  at  "translation  into  modern 
idiom"  of  classical  operas,  without  sufficient  grasp  of  what  is  being  translated  - 
too  little  respect  for  the  music,  too  much  evidence  that  major  operatic  composers  - 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Tchaikovsky  - simply  were  not  trusted,  were  held  to  need 
adventitious  aid  of  an  outre  kind  if  their  work  was  to  make  a suitable  impact  on 
modern  audiences.  Of  course  sociological,  political,  psycho-analytical  approaches  to 
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old  masterpieces  can  prove  most  fascinating,  but  this  needs  the  hand  of  a genuine 
master  to  achieve  success;  and  such  masters,  when  they  are  famous,  our  regional 
companies  usually  cannot  afford;  and  when  they  are  still  relatively  unknown,  must  be 
to  say  the  least,  difficult  to  find. 


You  suggest  that  our  "non-metropolitan  companies"  resemble  the  great  European 
opera  houses  more  than  does  the  ROH.*  This  really  does  surprise  me.  I feel  sure 
that  if  you  were  to  ask  not  the  critics,  nor  members  of  Board,  nor  amateurs, 
however  dedicated,  but  musicians,  conductors,  singers,  players,  they  would  not  have 
been  of  the  view  that  the  major  opera  houses  - Berlin,  Milan,  Vienna,  Paris,  Munich, 
New  York  - resemble  Covent  Garden  less  than  they  do  the  ENO  or  the  Welsh  and 
are,  for  similar  reasons,  obliged  to  be  just  as  careful  in  their  choice  of  producers 
and  designers. 

The  producers  and  designers  of  the  ROH  have  certainly  sometimes  proved 
inadequate,  but  there  are  few  genuinely  talented  producers  and  designers  in  Britain 
capable  of  successful  work  in  a large  opera  house.  The  gifts  needed  in  a theatre  are 
not  the  same  as  those  required  by  opera. 

Thus  (to  take  precisely  the  2 exemplars  held  up  by  the  Arts  Council  as  models  for 
the  ROH)  the  producer  of  the  most  enjoyable  THE  RIVALS  at  the  National  Theatre 
(and  other  excellently  done  plays)  directed  a sadly  deficient,  much  criticised 
Don  Giovanni  at  Covent  Garden  and  a very  imperfect  ENTFUHRUNG  at 
Glyndebourne;  the  designer  of  the  beautiful  IDOMENEO  at  Glyndebourne  generated  a 

very  indifferent  MACBETH  at  Covent  Garden.  I could  provide  further  examples. 
What  moral  should  one  draw? 


I know  that  John  Tooley  is  looking  for  British  producers  and  designers  high  and  low; 
the  Italians  and  Germans  seem  to  do  better,  but  they  cost  more,  and  tend  in  Milan, 
or  the  Met,  or  Paris,  to  be  far  more  lavish.  Chereau's  LULU  in  Paris  cost  far  more 
than  Gotz  Friedrich's  good  production  of  its  in  Covent  Garden. 


Your  para  7 is  truly  worrying.  The  cultural  and  social  function  of  opera  is  indeed 
what  you  ^ate  it  to  be  - this  is,  if  I may  say  so,  beautifully  expressed.  The  paradox 
is  real.  The  balance  between,  on  the  one  hand,  productions  of  the  major 
masterpieces,  which  respect  the  composer  and  librettist  (which  it  is  surely  an 
e^ential  function  of  the  ROH  to  provide  as  well  as  it  possibly  can)  and,  on  the 
Other,  experiment  with  a degree  of  adventurousness,  is  often  for  the  reasons  given 
a ove,  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine;  modern  works  are  apt  to  play  to  unfilled 
h^ouses  - we  know  this  in  the  case  of  Tippett,  Henze,  Maxwell  Davies,  Berg, 
Taverner,  and  even  Britten.  The  provincial  companies,  with  smaller  equipment  and 

Perhaps  an  experimental  stage 

miLh!-  i '^1'®'’®  u"®*  rri  the  original  languages, 

thS  I am  IZltt  ^®  frrnded  (you  must  rerSembe; 

that  I am  speaking  purely  for  myself  - 1 have  no  idea  of  the  logistics  of  this). 

My  answers  to  your  questions,  for  what  they  are  worth,  may  be  summarised  thus: 

the  yesterday,  intrinsic  to 

the  culture  of  a developed  society.  This  clearly  profits  by,  but  does  not 

^ a tradition  has  no  real  roots  in 

the  UbA,  or  Switzerland,  or  Scandinavia,  where  excellent  work  is  done.  The 

fretevLt!  ^ 


*5ee  paragraph  2 of  covering  note 
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b.  The  successes  of  the  ROH  numerically  far  exceed  its  failures;  I do  not 
believe  that  any  serious  reasonably  unbiased,  musician  would  deny  this. 
Critics  are  another  matter;  like  me,  they  may  try  to  be  unbiased  but  seldom 
succeed. 

c.  Unless  there  exists  a centre  of  excellence  in  our  country,  international 
in  character,  as  a yardstick,  the  standards  of  other  British  companies  will  be 
likely  to  decline. 

d.  Sadly,  some  of  the  best  producers  and  designers  of  opera  are  not 
British,  as  even  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  find.  But  a chauvinist  approach  and 
financial  cuts  must  be  fatal  to  standards.  The  only  alternative  is  even  fewer 
new  productions  or  a return  to  short  seasons  and  our  virtual  retirement  from 
the  international  scene  because  we  just  can't  keep  it  up. 

e.  Mr  Mandueli's  recommendation  of  'a  closer  scrutiny  by  Arts  Council 
monitors',  and  strictures  about  ' star'  singers  and  producers  from  Europe  or 
America,  if  pushed  to  an  extreme  could  begin  to  lead  to  an  East  European 
syndrome:  the  Bolshoi,  Kirov,  Ljubljana,  Sofia  operas,  to  mention  only  the 
best  known,  are  examples  of  the  effects  of  nationalist  state  control  by 
specially  appointed  committees  - only  East  Berlin,  still  living  on  the  heritage 
of  the  great  Felsenstein,  manages  to  preserve  a decent  level,  though  not 
much  more  than  that.  Lord  Goodman  told  us  all  that  the  Arts  Council  was 
created  specifically  to  prevent  any  pressure,  by  Goverment  or  anyone  else, 
on  the  artistic  policies  of  its  clients,  and  to  monitor  only  honesty  and 
financial  and  administrative  competence.  Still  an  Arts  Council  cannot  be 
expected  wholly  to  avoid  views  about  artistic  matters:  but  unless  gross 
incompetence  occurs,  with  disastrous  collapse  over  a period  of  time  of 
artistic  standards,  such  views  should  not  be  driven  to  a point  at  which  they 
actually  interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  the  Council's  clients.  Mr  Mandueli's 
other  suggestions,  eg  about  the  need  for  transport  subsidies  or  an  increase  in 
the  ROH  grant*  seem  wholly  valid  to  me,  and  his  paper,  apart  from  the 
point  I have  criticised,  seems  to  me  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  admirably 
argued. 

I hope  I have  not  been  captious  or  too  critical  or  over-vehement,  as  I am  at  times. 

I am  grateful  to  have  been  given  this  opportunity  of  reading  and  discussing  your 

letter.  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  sending  it  to  me. 


Isaiah  Berlin 
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SECTION  11,  ANNEX  4 

ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  MUSICAL  ASSESSMENT 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1 This  section  is  based  on  discussions  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Musical 

Advisory  Panel,  Mr  3ohn  Mandueil,  CBE,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Northern  College  of 
Music,  in  Manchester  on  13  June  and  with  Mr  Richard  Lawrence,  the  recently 

appointed  Director  of  Music,  in  London  on  15  June  1983. 

2.  Mr  Mandueil  and  Mr  Lawrence  concentrated  on  the  Royal  Opera  Company. 
No  points  of  substance  were  made  with  regard  to  the  musical  work  of  the  Royal 

Shakespeare  Company. 

3.  The  work  of  assessing  the  performance  of  the  national  companies  falls 

chiefly  to  the  ACGB  Finance  and  Policy  Committee,  and  to  the  Finance  Director, 

Mr  Anthony  Field,  who  is  the  Council's  Assessor  to  the  ROH  Board.  Mr  Lawrence  is 
the  Assessor  to  the  ROM's  Opera  Sub-Committee.  Mr  Mandueil  informed  me  that  the 
ACGB  panel  machinery  does  not  deal  with  the  four  national  companies,  since  these 
are  not  the  financial  responsibility  of  either  the  Music  Panel  or  the  Drama  Panel. 
But  in  any  case  the  ACGB  subvention  to  the  national  companies  is  not  directly 
regulated  according  to  how  well  or  badly  they  are  thought  to  be  doing  artistically. 
ACGB's  working  assumption  is  that  the  company  will  achieve  an  average  level  of 
attainment,  which  may  be  exceeded  or  somewhat  fallen  below  without  affecting  the 
level  of  grant.  Nonetheless,  artistic  assessment  as  reported  to  the  Finance  and 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Council  itself  is  thought  to  influence  their  attitudes  to 
the  national  companies  and  consequently  the  recommendations  made  as  to  the  level 
of  subvention  to  the  national  companies. 

Criterion  14:  The  ACGB's  declared  poUcies,  particularly  the  emphasis  which  it  places 
on  full-time  professional  work 

4.  This  criterion  applies  only  in  the  most  general  sense,  namely  that  the  work 
of  national  and  other  companies  is  considered  against  the  background  of  the  ACGB's 
"raise  and  spread"  philosophy. 

Criterion  1:  Quality  of  artistic  product,  including  as  appropriate  st^dards  of 
presentation,  performance,  design  and  direction  and  their  relationship  to  the 
conception  of  the  company's  overall  programme 

5,  Neither  Mr  Mandueil  nor  Mr  Lawrence  feel  they  have  enough  knowledge  of  it 
to  comment  on  the  musical  work  of  the  RSC.  In  the  case  of  the  ballet  companies 
Mr  Mandueil  agrees,  in  the  abstract,  with  the  proposition  that  it  is  dishonourable  for 
an  opera  house  orchestra  to  play  at  less  than  its  best  for  ballet,  but  doubts  whether 
the  average  ballet  conductor  is  as  good  as  the  average  opera  conductor.  Ballet  does 
not  now  tend  to  attract  good  conductors.  And,  naturally  enough,  the  eyes  of  the 
ballet  conductor  would  be  on  feet  on  the  stage;  he  would  accompany  the  dancers 
and  expect  the  orchestra  to  follow  him.  Being  human,  orchestra  players  react  badly 
to  this,  both  singly  and  collectively.  The  status  of  ballet  music  is  not  assisted  by 
the  fact  that,  ballet  being  more  practicable  and  malleable  than  opera,  ballet 
performances  can  be  put  on  at  short  notice,  with  too  little  rehearsal. 


*The  General  Director,  ROH,  does  not  accept  that  ballet  performances  are  staged 
with  too  little  rehearsal  time  for  the  orchestra. 
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6.  Asked  about  the  current  and  persistent  if  somewhat  generalised  criticisms  of 
the  Royal  Opera  Company,  Mr  Manduell  and  Mr  Lawrence  made  these  points: 

(1)  There  is  no  question  of  an  endemic  failure  or  fault  at  Covent  Garden. 
Every  major  house  has  its  off  nights.  ENO  went  through  a bad  patch  some 
years  ago.  Crises  of  confidence  may  occur  anywhere  from  time  to  time,  as 
is  believed  to  be  currently  the  case  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  But  Covent  Garden 
is  far  from  being  in  such  a case.  At  present,  the  RO  Company  may 
nonetheless  suffer  somewhat  from  too  little  "inspirational  electricity";  there 
are  too  few  evening  "of  total  conviction"  (Mr  Manduell);  and  the  interest  of 
musical  quality  might  benefit  from  being  more  strongly  represented 
professionally  at  the  ROH  Board,  not  least  by  the  presence  of  the  Music 
Director  (Sir  Colin  Davis). 


(2)  Few  organisations  can  keep  themselves  on  a plateau.  Most  will 
experience  highs  and  lows.  A fundamental  problem  is  that  of  how  many  new 
productions  can  be  mounted  in  a season.  Principal  singers,  chorus,  orchestra 
and  others  know  how  the  old  productions  work.  Familiarity  can  breed,  if  not 
contempt,  at  least  the  giving  of  less  than  one's  best.  But  one  should  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  a new  production,  whatever  it  does  to  galvanise  the 
company  in  course  of  preparation,  will  necessarily  be  an  artistic  success. 


(3)  The  recent  history  of  opera  has  been  too  much  influenced  by  the 
deference  shown  to  the  "star  producer".  The  metteur  en  scene  has  too  often 
been  in  the  ascendancy  as  against  the  metteur  en  musique.  And  the 
management  of  Covent  Garden  may  not  have  avoided  an  over  great 
complacency  towards  and  indulgence  to  producers.  The  results  of  this  are 
first  that,  generally  across  the  opera  world,  too  little  thought  is  put  into 
choosing  producers  who  will  work  as  good  professional  colleagues  with 
musicians;  and  secondly  that,  at  Covent  garden,  there  has  been  an 
"extraordinary  variability"  in  the  standards  of  production.  For  example,  the 
design  by  Sir  Sidney  Nolan  for  SAMSON  ET  DALILA  in  1981  is  regarded  as 

Filippo  Sanjust  for  SIMON 
BOCCANEGRA  in  1980  is  regarded  as  showing  no  sense  of  visual  taste. 

verall,  the  standard  of  visual  presentation  is  regarded  as  somewhere 
between  indifferent  and  good.  And  it  is  suggested  by  Mr  Lawrence  that  the 

addition  of  an  artistic  director  to  the  top  management  team  at  Covent 
Garden  would  help. 


contrast,  the  general  standard  of  musical  attainment  is  regarded  as 
„j"deed  extremely  high.  For  example,  the  current 
SIERSINGER  IS  basically  supremely  accomplished"  (Mr  Manduell),  even  if 

cLnt  ca'^rd!  parts  did  not  full  measure  up  to  the  remainder. 

ThJ  h c.  f u good.  The  RO  Company  has  probably 

for  nn^^Th  in  London.  Mostly  it  plays  as  if  it  were,  at  leas^ 

for  opera.  The  resident  principal  singers  are  good.  But  the  chorus  is  going 

*The  General  Director,  ROH,  tells  me  that  the  Covf-nt  Z ^ 

the  best  paid  in  London:  in  1982,  the  CG  rate  and  file  was  15  2%  not 

reU5^f  ?h^s  r ^ -^‘TncU^se"  af  I 

be  made.  ’ comparisons  with  salaried  orchestras  cannot 
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through  a bad  patch.  Imported  singers  are  often  very  good  (eg 
Placido  Domingo  or  Alfredo  Kraus)  although  an  attitude  that  builds  the 
choice  of  opera  around  the  availability  and  performances  of  "superstars" 
(however  excellent)  has  dangers.  But  the  reasons  why  some  singers  are 
brought  in  from  abroad  (eg  for  the  recent  DON  CARLOS)  are 

incomprehensible:  they  may  be  quixotic  or  perhaps  be  forced  on  the  house  by 
circumstances  apparently  beyond  its  control,  eg  an  overpressing  anxiety  to 
build  a particular  production  around  a particular  singer.  But  a weak  import, 
especially  where  previous  experience  has  shown  that  he  or  she  is  weak, 
unsettles  the  Company.  Even  so,  one  defect  does  not  ruin  a performance; 
even  two  do  not  do  so;  DON  CARLOS  was  orchestrally  very  good  for 
example.* 

Criterion  2:  Actual  and  potential  creative  strength  in  relation  to  both  new  and 
established  work 

7.  The  opera  repertory  is  growing  slowly  compared  with  its  expansion  in  the 
last  two  centuries.  New  works  include  TURANDOT  (Puccini,  first  staged  in  1926); 
the  later  works  of  Strauss  and  Stravinsky's  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  which  have  secured  a 
reasonably  firm  footing  in  the  repertoire;  the  four  operas  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett  and 
the  Britten  operas,  dating  from  1945.  The  operatic  performing  tradition  in  Britain 
does  not  tend  to  favour  "social"  or  "political"  opera  in  the  way  that  it  has  been 
favoured  in  continental  houses  in  the  past  or  may  be  favoured  now  in  Eastern 
Europe,  at  least  in  its  anti-capitalist  aspect.  But  there  is  still -a  large  body  of  old 
work  awaiting  reclamation,  eg  Handel. 

8.  Since  music  does  not  exist  except  in  performance,  a prime  function  of  an 
opera  company  is  to  "recreate"  the  masterpieces  of  the  past.  A house  needs  new 
productions  of  established  work  to  keep  it  alive,  but  the  vitality  achieved  depends  on 
combining  the  imagination  of  the  production  and  design  team  and  the  performance  of 
the  principal  singers,  orchestra  and  chorus.  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  a 
spectacular  opera  (eg  AIDA)  without  spectacle,  but  houses  must  be  ready  to  cut 
their  coat  according  to  the  cloth  available;  it  is  certainly  possible  for  the  financial 
requirement  that  a production  should  be  lean  and  spare  to  lead  to  a brilliantly 
thought-out  piece  of  music  theatre  (eg  PETER  GRIMES  produced  by  Elijah  Moshinsky 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1972).  The  important  thing  to  hang  onto  all  the  time  is  the 
goal  of  achieving  the  highest  possible  musical  and  dramaturgical  standard. 

9.  The  actual  creative  strength  of  Covent  Garden  is  thought  by  Mr  Lawrence  to 
be  disappointing,  since  the  Company  is  believed  to  be  reluctant  to  take  the  sort  of 
risks  ENO  took  recently  with  RUSALKA.** 


*The  General  Director  makes  these  points: 

a.  presenting  DON  CARLOS  in  French  posed  problems;  many  obvious 
candidates  were  unwilling  to  study  it  in  French 

b.  singers'  who  have  failed  are  not  re-engaged 

c.  The  ROH  does  not  build  around  "superstars"  in  the  way  described; 
therefore  the  attitudes  mentioned  do  not  exist. 

**The  General  Director,  ROH,  observes  that  RUSALKA  was  once  offered  to  Covent 
Garden,  but  was  turned  down  because  it  was  a case  of  the  sponsor  dictating  how  the 
money  was  spent. 
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Criterion  3:  The  extent  to  which  stated  aims  and  objectives  are  realised 

10.  The  Royal  Opera  Company's  policy,  or  aims  and  objects,  were  described  by 
representatives  of  the  ROH  Board  and  senior  management  to  a meeting  of  the 
ACGB's  F&P  Committee  on  16  May  as  being: 

"(1)  To  maintain  the  RB  and  RO  as  international  companies  of  the  highest 
artistic  standards,  using  foreign  and  British  artists  as  we  think  best. 

(2)  In  respect  of  opera,  to  offer  the  public  the  great  masterpieces  by 
means  of  the  repertoire  of  40  or  so  central  works;  and  also  to  offer  more 
marginal  works  of  the  past;  and  more  modern  works. 

(3)  To  be  able  to  take  ballet  and  opera  as  presented  at  Covent  Garden  to 
the  Regions. 

(4)  To  make  performances  available  to  a wider  audience,  using  money  if  we 
had  it  to  lower  seat  prices." 

In  respect  of  10  (1)  above,  the  ROH  representatives  emphasised  the  importance  they 
attach  to  "quality  and  excellence,  wherever  we  can  find  them". 

11.  Mr  Lawrence  somewhat  doubts  whether  the  emphasis  on  a core  repertoire  (2) 

above)  is  the  most  constructive  and  imaginative  way  to  approach  the  function  of 

Covent  Garden,  but  it  is  one  that  is  being  achieved  so  far  as  he  knows. 

Criterion  4:  The  fullest  practicable  use  of  facilities  and  the  widest  provision  of  arts 
to  the  community 

12.  If  the  RO  Company  is  unable  to  undertake  new  productions  because  of  the 
general  squeeze  on  its  finances,  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  it  needs  to 
maintain  production  departments  at  their  present  level:  if  the  permanent  cadres  have 
little  or  nothing  new  to  create  what  are  they  doing?(D 

13.  It  is  possible  that  the  Company  could  do  more  by  day,  eg  lunch-time 
"workshop"  performances,  to  make  greater  use  of  the  Covent  Garden  facilities,  but 
it  is  not  known  how  this  would  fit  in  with  rehearsal  and  other  requirements  (Mr 
Lawrence).  Generally,  the  management  is  probably  doing  as  much  as  it  can  in 
present  circumstances  to  make  maximum  use  of  artistic  resources. 

14.  Accessibility  to  the  RO  is  a foxing  subject.  It  raises  the  fundamental 

question  why  the  Council  is  subsidising  Covent  Garden.  The  answer  is  broadly 
twofold,  first  on  the  footing  that  opera  is  not  a museum  art  the  function  of  subsidy 
is  to  present  the  master  works  and  regenerate  the  art  form;  and,  secondly,  it  must 
be  made  available  to  more  people.  There  is  in  fact  a problem  on  each  of  these 
scores.  The  want  of  new  productions  somewhat  limits  regeneration,  while  the 
comparative  want  of  cheap  seats  narrows  the  social  span  of  the  audience.  But  you 
can  have  neither  more  new  productions  nor  cheaper  seats  without  increased  subsidy. 


rvn  ““■ector,  ROH,  observes  that  the  CG  Production  Departments  work 

^won  activities  besides  new  opera  productions,  i.e.  new  ballets  for  the  RB  and 

s,ihsLtfri  revivals,  some  of  which  can  be 

substantial  if  the  work  has  been  consistently  revised. 
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Criterion  5z  Education  policy  in  relation  to  the  artistic  programme 

13.  Mr  Lawrence  was  too  new  in  post  to  be  able  to  comment  on  this.  Mr 

Manduell  would  like  to  go  on  record  very  firmly  as  advocating  not  only  the 

desirability,  but  indeed  the  necessity,  for  a positive  and  constructive  policy  for 

educative  operatic  initiatives,  not  only  through  the  education  officers  at  Covent 
Garden  (i.e.  the  work  of  the  Education  Officer  for  Opera  and  the  Education  Officer 
for  Ballet)  but  in  support  of  all  professional  operatic  endeavours  through  schools  and 
colleges,  constructive  and  collaborative  use  of  radio  and  television,  videos  and 

records,  as  well  as  through  the  invaluable  "seeding"  educative  work  1^)  which  the 

other  British  opera  companies  can  do  in  support  of  their  metropolitan  endeavours. 

Criterion  6:  The  employment  and  other  opportunities  extended  to  members  of  ethnic 
minority  groups 

16.  Mr  Lawrence  is  not  aware  of  a body  of  ethnic  minority  group  performers 
who  are  seeking  and  not  getting  employment  opportunities  at  Covent  Garden. 

Criterion  7:  Overall  value  for  money,  including  any  success  in  extending  audiences 
throng  other  media 

17.  Mr  Lawrence  thinks  that  the  RO  Company  gives  value  for  money  but 
observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  in  a field  as  subjective  as  opera.  For 
example,  many  people  might  be  willing  to  pay  a lot  to  be  in  the  same  room  as  Sr 
Pavarotti,  while  others  might  think  that  he  should  never  again  be  employed  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  is  intended  in  respect  of  AIDA  in  the  next  season  given  his 
failure  to  appear  for  TOSCA  early  in  1983.^2)  inevitably,  a few  items  in  the  area  of 
variable  costs  will  attract  attention  and  cause  controversy.  For  example,  it  was 
thought  that  the  RO  Company  had  engaged  a new  principal  trumpet  at  an 
excessively  large  salary  for  less  than  a full  working  year.  Again,  fees  to  super 
stars"  although  recouped  through  seat  prices  and  video,  cause  disaffection,  especially 
when  the  non-appearance  of  a star  results  in  such  a last-minute  reimbursement  dr 
drop  in  seat  prices  as  to  bring  the  whole  system  into  disrepute. 

IS.  In  the  area  of  fixed  cost,  there  is  probably  little  a house  can  do.  The 
essential  question  of  how  "grand"  is  grand  in  the  operatic  context  is  a very  real  one. 
While  not  all  operas  call  for  a big  cdiorus  and  while  such  a non-metropolitan 
company  as  Kent  Opera  can  scale  things  down,  the  opera  as  a whole  is  not  as 

flexible  as  drama. 


(1)  The  General  Director,  ROM,  says  that  the  ROH  entirely  supports  the  notion  of 
"seeding"  educative  work. 

(2)  -The  General  Director  observes  that  Sr  Pavarotti  was  already  contracted  for 
AIDA;  cancellation  would  have  cost  money;  an^  in  any  case,  he  could  sing  it  better 
than  most  other  singers. 

(3)  The  General  Director  observes  tl'iat  principal  trumpet  is  one  of  the  key 
appointments  in  an  orchestra  and  attracts  good  money;  he  does  not  regard  the  salary 
as  excessively  large  and  the  player  concerned  is  engaged  for  a complete  year's  work. 

The  General  Director  believes  that  this  comment  arises  from  an  exaggerated 
view  of  what  singers  earn  at  Covent  Garden. 
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19.  The  "big  draw"  composers,  notably  Puccini,  Strauss,  Verdi  and  Wagner,  do 
require  big  orchestra  and  chorus.  Making  a permanent  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  would  be  bound  to  take  Covent  Garden  out  of  the  league 
of  international  opera  houses  because  it  would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  on  the  main 
opera  repertoire  at  the  received  standard.  Mr  Manduell’s  observations  on  this  are  as 
follows:  "Unless  a major  opera  house  maintains  on  a permanent  basis  a fully 
adequate  chorus  and  orchestra,  then  it  will  not  be  capable  of  producing  satisfactory 
results  on  a "build-up"  basis  when  it  tackles  the  Wagner/Strauss  repertoire.  Much  the 
same  analogy  exists  in  the  orchestral  world.  You  do  not  achieve  satisfactory  results 
in  Mahler  symphonies  by  contracting  extra  players  to  a Mozart  orchestra  for  the 
occasion.  Unfortunately  one  sometimes  finds  in  larger  opera  houses  (but  happily  not 
on  the  whole  at  Covent  Garden)  a contrary  disadvantage;  for  example,  some  Italian 
opera  houses  capable  of  giving  very  satisfying  performances  of  AIDA,  find 
themselves  on  an  artistic  tight-rope  when  it  comes  to  COSI  FAN  TUTTE.  On  the 
other  hand,  I would  agree  that  certain  medium-sized  opera  houses,  but  nonetheless 
with  considerable  international  reputation,  can,  because  they  are  physically  smaller, 
get  away  with  a somewhat  smaller  chorus  and  orchestra  contract  staff  - Cologne  is 
quite  a good  example  of  this."* 


LIU.  °i^chestra  is  not  a house  orchestra  but  the  City  Orchestra,  numbering 
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section  11,  ANNEX  5 

ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  DANCE  ASSESSMENT 


Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  section  is  based  on  a discussion  with  Mrs  3ane  Nicholas,  Dance  Director, 
on  6 June;  it  also  takes  account  of  a helpful  letter  from  Mr  Colin  Nears,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Dance  Advisory  Panel. 

2.  Mrs  Nicholas  makes  it  a working  convention,  as  ACGB  assessor,  to  attend  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Boards  and  many  of  the  executive  committee  meetings  of  the 
leading  dance  companies  which  are  clients  of  the  ACGB.  Her  approach  at  the  ROH 
is  that  of  a "fly  on  the  wall".  Whereas  with  other  clients  she  may  take  a more 
positive  part  in  discussing  their  artistic  policy  and  administration.  She  had  had  no 
instructions  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  an  assessor;  it  is  a matter  of  learning  by 
experience  and  through  guidance  from  senior  officers;  she  reports  to  the  ACGB 
Music,  Finance  and  Regional  Directors  after  each  meeting  and  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  General  if  necessary. 

3.  The  Panel  discusses  the  state  of  the  dance  companies  during  the  year, 
including  their  financial  condition  and  priorities.  A qualitative  report,  compiled  from 
advisers'  views  about  the  work  of  the  Royal  Ballet  companies,  is  sent  to  the  ACGB's 
Finance  Committee  at  budget  time.  Owing  to  pressure  on  money,  the  client 
companies  are  generally  having  to  curtail  their  activities,  notably  through  reducing 
the  number  of  touring  weeks,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  the  outsider  to  understand  the 
finances  of  the  RB  companies;  the  Ballet  Sub-Committee  does  not  often  receive 
financial  information;  and  in  any  case  their  finances  are  "inextricably"  tied  up  with 
those  of  the  Royal  Opera  Company. 

Criterion  14:  The  Council's  existing  declared  policies,  particularly  the  emphasis  which 
it  places  on  full-time  professional  work. 

4.  The  Dance  Panel's  main  concern  with  regard  to  the  major  companies  is  to 
ensure  the  survival  and  strengthening  of  the  Royal  Ballet  and  SWRB  along  with  the 
London  Festival  Ballet,  the  London  Contemporary  Dance  Theatre,  Northern  Ballet 
Theatre  and  Scottish  Ballet.  More  generally,  a new  policy  will  be  devised  as  a result 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Opera  and  Dance  Study 
Group  (the  Hoggart  Report). 

Criterion  1:  Quality  of  artistic  product,  including,  as  appropriate,  standards  of 
presentation,  performance,  design  and  direction  and  their  relationship  to  the 
conception  of  the  company's  overall  programme- 

Royal  Ballet 

5.  Most  reports  known  to  the  ACGB  are  that  the  RB  is  excellent;  reaches 
International  standards;  and  does  marvellous  work  in  spite  of  very  difficult 
conditions,  eg  lack  of  stage  and  orchestra  time. 

6.  The  main  difficulty  is  the  repertory  system  of  performances  at  the  Opera 
House.  This  prevents  even  the  leading  principals  from  performing  enough  to  gain 
stamina,  assurance  and  the  deepened  understanding  of  roles  which  makes  for  great 
dancing.  The  apparent  answer  to  this  is  larger  and  longer  blocks  of  performances, 
such  as  either  the  RB  or  SWRB  get  on  tour,  given  the  obvious  limitation  of  not 
over-working  dancers  who  have  to  appear  night  after  night.  The  whole  company  pulls 
together  well  and  quality  improves  under  "block  working"  conditions. 
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7.  The  ACGB  representatives  regard  most  of  the  standards  of  new  work  as  very 
imaginative.  There  can  be  trouble  in  remounting  such  works  as  Giselle  and  Swan 
Lake.  And  there  is  always  an  external  artistic  pressure  on  the  company  because  of 
the  ROM's  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  to  certain  distinguished  artists  and  designers; 
people  of  sucTi  distinction  have,  by  long  convention,  held  certain  productions  on  a 
leading  rein.  This  means  that  the  artistic  director  is  not  always  master  in  his  own 
house. 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

8.  Mrs  Nicholas  regards  the  SWRB  as  the  "most  valuable  ballet  company  in 

England",  doing  work  of  a high  and  creative  standard.  Messrs  Bintley  and  Corder 
may  well  do  for  British  ballet  in  the  1980s  what  Mr  Cranko  and  Sir  Kenneth 
MacMillan  did  in  the  1950s.  The  size  of  the  company  makes  for  manageability;  the 
increase  from  ^5  to  50  was  very  important  to  SWRB  and  has  enabled  it  to  do  more 
of  the  classics  whidi  are  attractive  to  ballet  audiences.  The  Board  of  Directors  is 

perhaps  insufficiently  interested  in  the  SWRB,  which  can  be  too  easily  regarded  as 

the  "touring  arm". 

Criterion  2:  Actual  and  potential  creative  strength  in  relation  to  botii  new  and 
established  work. 

9.  Mrs  Nicholas  reports  an  expectation  that  the  Companies  must  be  able  to  do 

the  classical  ballet  as  well  as  any  other  leading  world  company.  The  Companies  have 
a policy  for  the  creation  of  new  works  and  it  is  unfortunate  if  this  is  ham-strung  by 
external  influences  or  the  unduly  extravagant  aspirations  of  choreographers.  The 
Companies'  unique  advantage  is  the  work  done  by  Sir  Kenneth  MacMillan,  which  has 
provided  a bank  of  very  important  three-act  ballets.  The  RB  may  have  more 

opportunity  for  originality  than  the  SWRB.  There  is  something  of  a paradox  here. 
SWRB  has  in  Messrs  Bintley  and  Corder  the  future  potential  to  create  new  three-act 
ballets  but  this  policy  may  be  excessively  subjected  to  considerations  of  finance  and 
"playing  safe":  provincial  audiences  are  perhaps  less  keen  than  metropolitan  audiences 
on  seeing  new  work,  tending  to  prefer  the  well  known,  eg  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 
and  SWAN  LAKE. 

10.  The  companies  need  the  time  to  reliearse  enough.  Working  to  new  scores  can 
be  alarming  if  there  is  too  little  rehearsal  time.  In  the  case  of  the  RB,  such 
limitations  mean  that  potential  is  greater  than  actual  adiievement,  in  Mrs  Nicholas's 
view.  Moreover,  because  of  the  way  in  which  Covent  Garden  plans  ahead,  a new 
ballet  or  revival  which  turns  out  to  be  a "smash  hit"  cannot  have  an  extended  run 
because  it  has  to  make  room  for  opera  already  sd'ieduled. 

11.  One  way  of  putting  this  point  is  to  say  that  the  RB  has  been  treated  as  a 
poor  relation  in  the  overall  planning  of  Covent  Garden  programmes.  Opera  plans  are 
laid  years  in  advance,  whereas  ballet  "fits  in".  Yet  in  an  important  sense,  ballet 
needs  as  much  forward  planning  as  well  as  the  flexibility  that  the  more  indefinable, 
creative  process  of  choreographing  new  work  demands:  this  consists  in  the  business 
of  acquiring  the  services  of  major,  international  choreographers,  eg  3iri  Kylian  and 
Glen  Tetley.  Such  dioreographers  have  to  plan  well  al-iead  and  need  firm  assurances 
about  casts,  adequate  rehearsal  time  and  room  for  manoeuvre  in  such  matters  as 
dioice  of  music.  Its  ability  to  give  such  assurances  is  limited  when  the  company  is 
not  captain  of  its  own  fate. 


Criterion  3:  The  extent  to  which  stated  aims  and  objects  are  realised. 


12.  Mrs  Nicholas  did  not  know  whether  either  company  had  written  aims  and 
objects,  but  assumed  that  its  policy  was  to  provide  as  many  performances  as 
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possible,  to  as  many  people  as  possible,  to  the  highest  possible  standards.  The 
ACGB  representatives  reported  their  pride  in  the  achievement  of  both  the  RB  and 
SWRB,  and  their  gratification  in  their  success  at  home  and  abroad.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  Mr  Norman  Morrice's  policy  of  encouraging  younger  dancers,  and  taking 
on  fewer  guest  artists  had  given  the  RB  a good  sense  of  identity  and  paid  off  in 
that  it  is  full  of  promise.  The  corollary,  that  the  RB  seems  top-heavy  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  older  principals,  poses  a self-evident  problem  of  finding  ways  to 
retire  some  of  these,  but  this  is  by  no  means  as  acute  a problem  as  that  in  certain 
State  companies  abroad. 

13.  The  SWRB  is  regarded  as  very  successful  in  fulfilling  its  role  and  as  having 
fewer  problems  than  RB  to  cope  with;  the  ACGB  representatives  admire  the  work  of 
the  Artistic  Director  (Mr  Peter  Wright);  and  the  quality  of  his  own  productions  for 
SWRB. 

14.  SWRB  encounters  certain  problems,  notably  poor  conditions  for  rehearsal  on 
tour;  this  is  a problem  inevitable  in  many  provincial  theatres.  Other  problems  include 
the  level  of  injury  to  dancers,  attributable  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  to 
conditions  on  tour,  to  the  physical  demands  imposed  by  much  new  choreography, 
especially  when  early  professional  training  may  not  have  prepared  dancers  for  it.  The 
ACGB  admire  the  SWRB's  maintenance  of  the  early  Wells  repertoire  and  the  chances 
they  can  give  to  younger  choreographers  from  both  companies.  The  contribution 
made  by  Mr  Wright  himself  in  the  development  of  choreographers  is  regarded  with 
particular  pleasure. 

Criterion  4:  The  fullest  practicable  use  of  facilities  and  the  widest  provision  of  arts 
to  the  community- 

15.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  SWRB  is  done  on  tour.  The  RB  will  only  tour  to 
theatres  where  it  can  be  seen  at  the  same  standards  of  excellence  as  can  be 
obtained  at  Covent  Garden  and  when  it  fits  in  with  the  rest  of  the  annual 
programme.  It  is  only  feasible  for  the  RB  to  tour  in  the  UK  every  other  year.  RB  is 
accordingly  hampered  in  the  provision  of  arts  to  the  community  by  questions  of  cost, 
its  commitments  at  Covent  Garden  and  its  commitments  overseas.  It  can  also  be 
argued  that,  except  when  it  is  playing  in  the  Tent,  the  RB  has  on  the  whole  an 
"elitist"  following. 

Criterion  5:  Education  policy  in  relatiwi  to  the  artistic  programme- 

16.  The  ACGB  representatives  hope  that  the  Board  will  give  a dynamic  lead  to 
the  education  policy  of  the  two  companies.  This  is  necessary  both  to  help  increase 
interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  ballet  in  the  community  and  to  open  up  Covent  Garden 
to  a wider  audience.  The  price  of  seats  at  Covent  Garden  is  obviously  a conditioning 
factor  here;  ROM  audiences  are  different  from  those  at  Sadlers  Weils  or  the 
Coliseum;  and  the  RB  perhaps  suffers  somewhat  from  the  image  which  goes  with 

this. 

17.  It  would  help  if  a Director  from  the  Board  took  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
education  and  "out-reach";  and  it  is  important  for  the  companies  themselves  to  tap 
into  the  pioneering  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  dance  education.  The 
educational  and  "out-reach"  work  of  the  Festival  Ballet  might  provide  a useful 
model. 
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Criterion  6:  The  employment  and  other  opportunities  extended  to  members  of  ethnic 
minority  groups. 

18.  It  is  the  Dance  Panel's  policy  to  press  for  a wider  racial  mix  in  the 

companies.  This  has  to  begin  at  school  level;  ethnic  minority  parents  need  to  know 
that  a career  in  ballet  as  well  as  modern  dance  can  be  available;  and  once  again, 
the  education  and  "out-reach"  policy  of  the  companies  is  relevant. 

Criterion  7:  Overall  value  for  money  including  any  success  in  extending  audiences 
tfirou^  other  media. 

19.  SWRB  is  regarded  as  providing  good  value  for  money,  but  it  is  perhaps 

arguable  whether,  at  75,  the  RB  is  not  too  large. 

20.  The  RB  has  a potential  arrangement  for  the  video  recording  of  its  work  and 

in  this  sense  it  is  perhaps  doing  better  than  other  companies.  But  commercial 
problems  have  meant  that  this  arrangement  has  not  lived  up  to  expectations  and 
difficulties  of  rehearsal  and  performance  schedules  as  well  as  occasional  lack  of 
initial  consultation  have  made  the  company  management  sometimes  less  than 

enthusiastic  for  TV  recordings. 

Criterion  8;  Box  office  and  attendance  returns. 

21.  The  two  companies  net  the  highest  box  office  income  of  all  the  dance 

companies  supported  by  the  ACGB. 

Criterion  9:  The  company's  success  in  raising  local  authority  support  and  income. 

22.  The  companies  do  not  receive  local  authority  support  in  London  where  the 
GLC  helps  to  fund  the  Festival  Ballet.  The  West  Midlands  local  authority  makes  an 
important  financial  contribution  to  SWRB  visits  to  Birmingham,.  In  general  terms,  the 
ACGB  would  like  to  see  more  local  authority  support  for  dance  companies  but  the 
quid  pro  quo  question  is  important:  what  will  the  companies  be  expected  to  do  for 
what  they  get?  The  ACGB  does  not  want  a "spheres  of  influence"  policy  for  dance, 
as  for  opera.  It  would  prefer  ihe  dance  companies  to  go  to  as  many  cities  as 
possible,  so  Ihat  dance  audiences  get  a good  cross  section  of  the  repertory. 

Criterion  10;  The  efficiency  shown  in  using  available  resources  and  the  accuracy  and 
control  of  budgetting. 

23.  Mrs  Nicholas  could  not  comment  on  this. 

Criterion  11:  The  urgency  and  nature  of  any  fundamental  financial  problems. 

24.  The  RB  companies'  problems,  financially,  are  not  unique.  Many  of  the 
problems  cited  come  down  to  a question  of  money  - more  time  for  rehearsals,  the 
need  for  more  original  scores,  the  engagement  of  choreographers  from  abroad  etc. 
But  the  RB  companies  are  the  most  favoured  dance  companies  on  the  ACGB's  books: 
if  they  need  more,  then  so  do  the  ACGB's  other  companies  and  possibly  more 

urgently.  The  view  of  the  Dance  Panel,  and  of  the  Hoggart  Report,  is  that  dance  is 
generally  under-funded. 

25.  There  is  an  additional,  organisational  problem  in  the  case  of  the  RB 
companies,  notably  the  RB  Uself.  Since  1945  the  RB  and  the  Royal  Opera  Company 
have  been  linked,  although  it  was  the  ballet  which  opened  Co  vent  Garden  after  the 

earned  more  in  foreign  currency  and  prestige  abroad  than  the 
ROC.  The  ACGB  representatives  hope  that  serious  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
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possibility  of  independent  management  for  the  RB  companies,  while  recognising  that 
the  logistics  and  possibly  the  finances  of  this  are  not  easy. 

Criterion  12:  The  adequacy  and  security  of  tenure  of  [^remises. 

26.  This  criterion  is  not  applicable  to  the  two  RB  companies. 

Criteriwi  13;  The  balance  of  provisicwi  between  LorKion  arwi  other  regicms. 

27.  The  great  merit  of  SWRB  is  that  it  is  a touring  company,  taking  high  quality 
product  to  provincial  audiences.  This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  for  ACGB  to 
countenance  reductions  in  the  touring  programme. 

28.  The  ACGB  representatives  would  like  to  see  the  RB  on  the  well  but 

accept  that,  given  its  size,  there  are  only  five  cities  in  which  this  is  a feasible 
proposition,  namely  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Plymouth. 
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SECTION  11,  ANNEX  6 

ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN:  REGIONAL  ASSESSMENT 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  section  is  based  on  discussions  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Regional 
Advisory  Committee,  Mr  John  Last,  in  London  on  15  June  and  with  Mr  David 
Pratley,  the  Regional  Director,  in  London  on  17  June  1983. 

CRITERION  14:  THE  COUNCIL'S  EXISTING  DECLARED  POLICIES  PARTICULARLY 
THE  EMPHASIS  WHICH  IT  PLACES  ON  FULL-TIME  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

2.  A change  of  policy  is  now  in  course  of  being  worked  out  by  the  ACGB, 

partly  in  response  to  the  recent  Hoggart  report  on  opera  and  dance.  Formerly,  the 
practice  had  been  to  encourage  the  national  companies  to  take  their  work  to 
regional  centres,  not  least  in  the  recognition  that  the  provinces  should  have  on  their 
doorstep  the  product  of  the  companies  which  they  subsidised  as  taxpayers.  More 
recently  the  serious  financial  problems  associated  with  such  visits  have  been 
recognised  and  also  the  possibility  that  spending  money  in  this  way  might  not 

represent  the  best  value  for  the  money  available.  For  example,  Mr  Last  was  not  now 
convinced  that  it  was  a sensible  use  of  resources  to  invest  large  sums  in  taking  the 
Royal  Opera  to  Manchester;  it  might  be  better  to  spend  that  money  on  building  up 
the  regional  companies,  particularly  Opera  North  (see  below). 

Royal  Shakespeare  Company 

3.  Mr  Last  had  no  criticism  of  the  RSC  which  he  regards  as  very  good 

artistically,  administratively  and  regionally;  he  endorses  the  "six-point"  pattern  of 

RSC  activity,  ie  a main  stage  and  a small  stage  in  each  of  Stratford  and  London, 
the  seven-week  Newcastle  visit  and  the  small-scale  tour,  as  between  them  covering 
the  needs  of  London  and  the  regions. 

4 It  is  clear  that  the  RSC  cannot  tour  in  the  conventional  sense.  It  was  for 

this  reason  that  the  RSC  and  the  ACGB  had  hit  on  the  idea  of  a visit  to  Newcastle 
as  establishing  "another  Stratford"  in  a relatively  remote  region.  The  visit  had 
proved  enormously  successful. 

5.  The  ACGB  representatives  hope  that  the  RSC  small-scale  tour  will  now  be  a 
regular  feature  of  its  operations.  The  gap  in  provision  in  recent  years  has  not  been 
due  to  lack  of  either  RSC  will  or  ACGB  money  but  to  the  lack  of  a director.  The 
ACGB  regards  the  small-scale  tour  as  important  since  it  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Council's  provision  which  takes  national  company  drama  work  into  local  venues. 
Although  the  tour  does  not  necessarily  draw  in  a new  audience,  because  people  come 
out  from  towns  and  cities  , to  see  the  productions,  the  tour  is  artistically  successful. 
The  1983  tour  is  relatively  expensive,  costing  the  ACGB  £0.2  million.  This  is 
because  in  order  to  achieve  reasonably  stable  working  conditions  the  RSC  takes  its 
own  travelling  auditorium  on  tour  and  because  it  does  the  tour  its  own  way,  le  it 
takes  a larger  company  and  has  more  back-up  than  a straight  touring  company 
would.  But  Mr  Pratley  accepts  that  "if  you  are  buying  the  RSC  that's  what  you  are 
buying  - and  to  a degree  the  same  is  true  of  the  National  Theatre".  Moreover,  the 
room  for  manoeuvre  on  cost  is  relatively  small,  for  example  technical  crewing, 
management,  marketing  and  promotion;  there  is  very  little  room  for  manoeuvre  in 
casting.  Generally  speaking,  the  ACGB  has  confidence  in  the  arrangements  for  t e 
small-scale  visit.  Mr  Pratley  regards  the  RSC  staff  with  whom  he  deals,  notably 
Mr  Brierley  and  Mr  Wilkinson,  as  very  direct  and  competent:  the  Company  will  not 
compromise  the  way  it  works  but  its  staff  will  always  sit  down  and  work  at  a 

problem  with  the  ACGB. 
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6.  The  demand  for  small-scale  touring  is  2j  times  the  supply.  The  ACGB  hopes 
that  other  major  companies,  for  example  the  Royal  Exchange  Theatre,  Manchester, 
will  join  the  RSC  in  the  field.  Small-scale  touring  is  expensive  if  it  is  to  go  to 
areas  remote  from  theatre  provision  and  the  ACGB  would  like  to  see  the  financial 
responsibility  rather  more  shared  with  the  local  authorities  than  it  is  at  present. 

7.  I invited  Mr  Pratley  to  let  me  have  an  assessment  of  the  RSC's  budget  for 
the  small-scale  tour,  19S3.  This  is  contained  in  Section  3. 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet^ 

8.  Whereas  Mr  Pratley  deals  with  the  financing  of  the  RSC  and  Royal  Opera 
tour  (see  below),  he  has  no  financial  function  with  regard  to  the  SWRB,  for 
historical  reasons  within  ACGB.  Instead  he  deals  with  the  co-ordination  of  the  tour. 
If  one  outcome  of  the  scrutiny  were  separate  budgets  within  ROH  for  opera  and 
dance,  Mr  Pratley  believes  that  a sensible  consequence  would  be  making  his 
directorate  responsible  for  the  financial  aspects  of  the  SWRB's  regional  work. 

9.  The  SWRB  is  going  through  an  astonishingly  good  period,  which  is  increasing 
the  demand  for  its  product  although  the  ROH  has  cut  three  weeks  off  its  tour  this 
yearM^ 


10.  Consequently,  the  demand  for  the  SWRB  is  beginning  to  go  up  in  the  regions, 
which  is  in  turn  making  some  smaller  theatres,  eg  Nottingham's  Theatre  Royal,  less 
convenient  for  it  than  they  were  in  the  past.  It  remains  to  be  seen  exactly  how  this 
development  will  work  out.  The  SWRB  tours  in  a conventional  sense  and  is  still  well 
capable  of  playing  one-week  stands,  over  an  intensive  period.  The  Company  has 
sought  a special  relationship  with  the  Birmingham  Hippodrome;  this  is  beginning  to 
work,  although  the  company  feels  the  lack  there  is  of  really  good  rehearsal 
facilities;  in  time  however,  Birmingham  could  be  a second  home  for  the  SWRB. 

Royal  Opera  Company 

11.  The  visit  to  Manchester  derives  from  a proposal  similar  to  that  which 
resulted  in  the  RSC's  seven-week  visit  to  Newcastle.  The  proposition  had  been  that 
the  RO  should  visit  Manchester  every  second  or  third  year  and  the  Palace  Theatre 
facilities  there  were  provided  quite  specifically  and  exclusively  for  the  RO.  At  the 
first  visit,  in  1981,  Manchester  people  had  felt  that  they  were  getting  something  in 
the  second  rather  than  the  first  division  while  the  difficulties  that  had  preceded  the 
decision  to  go  to  Manchester  again  in  1983  raised  the  question  whether  it  is  really 
feasible  for  the  RO  to  transfer  itself  to  another  location. 

12.  The  ACGB  is  now  rethinking  its  policy  towards  the  Manchester  visit  as 
indeed  are  the  local  authorities  themselves  (see  covering  report).  There  have  been 
important  changes  since  the  original  decision  was  taken  in  the  1970s.  Then,  Opera 
North  was  hardly  in  existence.  Now  its  identity  and  loyalty  to  it  are  developing, 
together  with  the  thought  that  it  would  be  a more  cost-effective  use  of  ACGB 
money  to  provide  through  it  a good,  local  service  rather  than  spending  large  sums  on 
taking  the  RO  to  Manchester.  Whereas  taking  "London"  to  Manchester  seemed  the 
only  possible  solution  a few  years  ago,  now  ON  could  become  a real  repertory 
company  for  the  North;  although  it  would  need  more  money  for  singers  and  new 
productions,  neither  sum  would  be  very  substantial  compared  with  the  cost  of  taking 


^^^The  General  Director,  ROH,  observes  that  the  Royal  Ballet  tours  more  than  the 
Royal  Opera  but  less  than  the  SWRB,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  assessment. 

^2)The  General  Director,  ROH  observes  that  Co  vent  Garden  struck  out  four  weeks  of 
SWRB’s  work  this  year  but  two  of  these  weeks  were  unworkable  anyway  for  artistic 
reasons.  In  the  event,  the  ROH  ended  up  with  194  performances  for  1983/84  which, 
with  the  two  cancelled  weeks,  would  have  brought  the  total  up  close  to  the  average 
of  210;  bearing  in  mind  that  SWRB  did  an  "excessive  number  of  235  performances 
last  season,  194  is  not  unreasonable  for  next  season". 
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the  RO  to  Manchester.  One  pattern  of  activity  which  might  result  from  the  current 
thinking  could  be  that  Manchester  would  have  four  opera  seasons  in  the  year,  three 
of  them  given  by  ON  and  one  by  a visiting  company,  including  the  RO  and 
Glyndebourne. 

13.  Mr  Pratley  has  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  budgets  submitted  with  regard  to 
the  1981  and  1983  visits.  As  far  as  his  directorate  is  concerned,  the  main  issue  has 
been  how  to  translate  into  practical  effect  the  policy  decisions.  Moreover,  the  ACGB 
does  not  make  a strict  distinction,  which  applies  similarly  from'  company  to 
company,  between  home  and  touring  costs;  costs  may  be  allocated  differently  from 
area  to  area  within  the  ACGB.  For  example,  the  "regional"  budget  covers  Opera 
North,  but  the  Welsh  National  Opera  is  divided  between  the  Welsh  Arts  Council  and 
his  directorate;  for  dance,  the  regional  directorate  has  only  a nominal  amount,  the 
budget  for  touring  being  handled  by  the  Dance  Department.  This  diffusion  of 
responsibility  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  costs  as  between  opera,  dance  and 
drama. 


14.  Mr  Pratley  has  no  opinion  whether  the  Royal  Opera  Company  could  take  out 
on  the  road  anything  less  than  its  "Manchester"  complement.  But  it  is  clear  that 
even  relatively  small  "outreach"  of  this  kind  would  be  expensive.  If  the  RO  operated 
only  in  London,  however,  both  he  and  Mr  Last  thought  that  it  would  do  well  to  put 
a lot  of  effort  into  promotion  aimed  at  attracting  regional  audiences  to  the  Capital; 
rail-ticket-hotel  packages  should  be  possible;  and  the  fact  that  ROH  was  making  an 
effort  of  this  kind  would  go  down  well  in  the  regions,  particularly  the  North. 
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SECTION  12 


DRESSING  THE  PERFORMER 
INTRODUCTION 

1.  "Dressing  the  Performer"  was  the  title  of  one  of  six  separate  studies  of  selected 
supporting  services  of  the  Royal  Opera  House.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  was  to 
consider  the  use  of  certain  resources,  facilities  and  staff  in  sufficient  detail  to 
provide  an  accurate  picture  of  their  planning,  management  and  control  as  a 
contribution  to  the  larger  analysis  of  financial  and  other  planning  and  management. 
The  studies  also  explored  questions  about  why  things  were  done  as  they  were,  why 
they  were  done  at  all  and  whether  they  were  able  to  be  done  as  or  more  effectively 
at  less  cost. 

2.  The  "Dressing  the  Performer"  study  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Wardrobe  Director 
and  the  wardrobe  department  of  the  Royal  Opera  House.  As  the  wig  department  did 
not  fail  within  the  Wardrobe  Director's  area  of  responsibility,  they  were  scrutinised 
by  Miss  Iley  who  undertook  the  "Dressing  the  Stage"  study  and  a report  on  them  is 
included  at  Section  13,  Appendix  F. 

METHODOLOGY 

3.  The  study  attempted  to  analyse  the  demand  for  the  types  of  goods  and  services 
supplied  by  the  wardrobe  departments  and  by  outside  contractors  and  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  different  kinds  of  supply.  The  study  looked  at  the  planning  and 
operation  of  the  wardrobe  departments  as  well  as  the  way  they  were  managed  and 
controlled. 

4.  The  study  involved: 

(1)  examination  of  the  wardrobe  departments'  expenditure  from  1978/79  to 
1982/83  and  the  budget  for  1983/84; 

(2)  discussions  with  other  organisations  including  the  National  Theatre  and 
Bermans  and  Nathans  theatrical  costumiers; 

(3)  meetings  with  the  Wardrobe  Director,  ail  the  wardrobe  heads  of  department 
and  all  the  wardrobe  staff;  and 

(4)  observation  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  range  of  different  tasks  and 
activities  performed  by  the  wardrobe  departments.  The  tasks  observed  were, 
before  opening  night,  costing  of  costume  designs,  buying  materials,  making  up, 
fittings  and  dress  rehearsals;  and,  after  opening  night,  cleaning  and  laundering 
the  costumes,  altering  and  repairing  them,  setting  them  out,  dressing  the  actors 
and  assisting  them  during  performances  eg  with  fast  changes. 

5.  In  addition,  to  illustrate  the  demands  placed  on  the  wardrobe  departments  and 
their  expenditure,  the  study  looked  at  their  contribution  to  five  productions:  DON 
GIOVANNI  and  DIE  MEISTER5INGER  VON  NURNBERG  by  the  Royal  Opera;  THE 
TEMPEST  and  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE  by  the  Royal  Ballet;  and  SWAN  LAKE  by 
the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  Appendices  A to  E comment  on  the  findings. 
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BACKGROUND 


6.  The  Royal  Opera  House  wardrobe  departments  service  the  Royal  Opera,  the 
Royal  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet.  The  three  companies  each  have  a 
large  repertoire  to  which  new  productions  are  regularly  added:  in  1982/83  they 
performed  52  revivals  and  11  new  productions,  of  which  22  were  operas  and  41  were 
ballets.  For  every  production  put  on  by  the  three  companies,  the  wardrobe 
departments  make  or  provide  every  garment  and  accessory  that  together  constitute 
the  costume  perceived  by  the  producer  and  the  designer  and  they  maintain  those 
costumes  to  the  standard  of  the  designer's  specification  throughout  the  run  of  the 
production;  the  63  productions  put  on  in  1982/83  required  over  7,000  costumes;  on 
average,  at  least  1,000  new  costumes  are  made  each  year. 

7.  The  wardrobe  departments  comprise  production  wardrobe  departments  of  52  staff 
and  running  wardrobe  departments  of  53  staff  including  two  shoe  departments  and  a 
complement  of  17  dressers  who  work  during  performances  only.  The  need  for  running 
wardrobe  departments  as  well  as  production  wardrobe  departments  arises  because  the 
tasks  they  undertake  are  required  simultaneously  (the  production  wardrobe 
departments  are  making  new  costumes  at  the  same  time  as  the  running  wardrobe 
departments  are  holding,  cleaning  and  laundering  costumes  being  used  in  current 
peformances);  and  because  the  tasks  require  different  skills  and  place  different 
demands  on  the  staff.  The  running  wardrobe  departments  are  located  in  the  theatre 
near  the  dressing  rooms;  the  production  wardrobe  departments  are  just  across  the 
road  from  the  theatre,  in  Floral  Street. 

8.  The  organisation  tree  below  shows  the  structure  of  the  wardrobe  departments. 

Wardrobe  Director  (Miss  Janice  Pullen) 

Personal  Assistant 

Costume  Supervisor  6 staff 

I i ! ^ T I ' “1  i 


Stockroom  Dyeing/ 

Jewellery 

Millinery 

7 Workrooms  5 Running 

Opera 

Ballet 

Painting 

Dept 

Dept 

Wardrobe 

Shoes 

Shoes 

Dept 

Depts 

Dept 

Dept 

2 staff  3 staff 

3 staff 

4 staff 

33  staff  38  staff 

2 

2 

(excluding 
17  dressers) 

staff 

staff 

9.  The  wardrobe  departments  collectively  are  run  by  the  Wardrobe  Director  who 
reports  through  the  Production  Manager  to  the  Technical  Director  who,  in  turn, 
represents  through  the  Director  of  Administration  to  the  General  Director;  she  has 
responsibility  for  management  and  financial  control,  planning  and  allocation  of  work, 
effective  use  of  resources  and  standards  of  output  and  quality.  This  involves  her  in 
frequent  and  close  dealings  with  all  members  of  senior  management  including, 
additionally,  the  Assistant  Technical  Director,  the  Chief  Accountant  and  the 
Company  Managers.  She  also  has  responsibility  for  meeting  the  costume  needs  of  the 
producer  and  the  designer  of  each  production  as  well  as  the  individual  needs  of  the 
performers. 

10.  The  total  cost  of  the  wardrobe  departments  in  1982/83  was  £1,269,000  of 
which  £720,000  was  basic  salary  costs,  £129,000  was  for  overtime  payments  and 
£420,000  was  for  expenses  including  materials  and  contractor  services.  The  total  cost 
represented  6.7%  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  six  year  runs 
of  figures  for  the  production  wardrobe  departments  and  the  running  wardrobe 
departments  are  given  separately  later  in  the  report. 
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PRODUCTION  WARDROBE  DEPARTMENTS 


Function 

11.  The  production  wardrobe  departments  have  two  main  functions:  first,  to  make 
or  provide  from  other  sources  every  garment  and  accessory  in  the  new  productions 
that  are  put  on  by  the  Royal  Opera,  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet;  and  second,  to  restore  and  remake  when  necessary  the  garments  and  the 
accessories  in  the  revived  productions  put  on  by  the  three  companies. 

12.  The  tasks  associated  with  both  functions  are  virtually  identical  and  they 
involve  discussing  with  the  designer  the  fabric,  cut  and  decoration  required  for  the 
costumes;  sampling  fabrics  and  considering  with  the  designer  and  the  cutting  teams 
their  suitability  and  the  amount  required;  purchasing  the  fabrics  and  accessories; 
allocating  the  costume  designs  to  the  specialist  departments  and  workrooms;  making 
up  basic  shapes;  arranging  and  attending  fittings;  modifying  the  costumes  as  a result; 
attending  technical  and  dress  rehearsals;  and  finalising  the  costumes  in  time  for  the 
first  general  performance. 

13.  In  the  case  of  revivals  the  only  differences  are,  first,  that  the  designer  may 
not  involve  himself  to  the  same  degree,  and  the  amount  of  work  undertaken  to 
restore  and  remake  costumes  may  depend  on  the  Wardrobe  Director's  judgement  of 
need  and  value;  and,  second,  as  most  of  the  fabrics  used  for  repairs  and  remakes 
are  taken  from  the  supply  of  'outerstock',  the  remnants  of  the  original  materials  for 
the  production  when  newly  made,  sampling  and  buying  are  restricted  to  those  fabrics 
for  which  no  stock  remains. 

Organisation 

14.  The  production  wardrobe  departments  are  made  up  of  specialist  areas, 
general  workrooms  and  costume  supervisors.  Each  specialist  area  has  a head  of 
department  and  each  workroom  has  a cutter.  They  report  immediately  to  the 
Wardrobe  Director  and  are  responsible  for  allocating  the  work  given  to  them  by  the 
Wardrobe  Director  or,  on  her  behalf,  by  a costume  supervisor,  to  their  staff  and  for 
providing  them  with  any  technical  advice  and  guidance  they  may  need  to  do  it.  The 
costume  supervisors  also  report  immediately  to  the  Wardrobe  Director;  they  have  no 
line  management  responsibility  for  the  specialist  areas  and  workrooms  but  work 
through  and  with  them.  The  staff  rarely  have  dealings  with  Royal  Opera  House 
senior  management;  their  relationship  is  through  the  Wardrobe  Director. 

15.  The  organisation  tree  below  shows  the  structure  of  the  production  wardrobe 
departments. 
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Policy 

16.  There  are  no  formally  stated  policies  by  senior  management  which  determine 
specifically  the  operation  of  the  production  wardrobe  departments.  But  certain 
general  policies  set  by  senior  management  affect  the  production  wardrobe 
departments'  operation.  These  include: 

(1)  The  service  function  of  the  production  wardrobe  departments  to  the 

artistic  team  of  producer,  designer  and  performers.  The  production  wardrobe 
departments  exist  to  do  what  the  artistic  team  want;  they  have  no  say  in 
the  choice  of  the  artistic  team  and  they  cannot  refuse  their  demands.  The 
Wardrobe  Director  is  the  technical  adviser  to  the  artistic  team  and  only 

through  her  personality  and  experience  is  she  able  to  influence  their 

decisions.  Her  responsibility  for  all  the  wardrobe  budgets,  particularly,  in  this 
case,  that  of  each  new  production,  necessitates  curbing  some  of  their 

aspirations  but  she  is  able  to  do  this  at  the  periphery  only,  eg  by  setting  a 

maximum  price  for  a metre  of  material  or  by  using  lower  quality  or  less 
braids  and  trimmings,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  designs  themselves. 
Decisions  on  the  materials  to  be  used  for  each  costume  and  the  requirement 
for  artistic  validity  are  the  prerogative  of  the  designer  in  conjunction  with 
the  producer;  his  artistic  judgement  is  the  main  influence  on  the  costs  of 
materials  for  the  costumes  and  his  requirements  eg  for  historical  accuracy 
are  the  main  influence  on  the  time  taken  to  make  them. 

(2)  The  primary  importcmce  of  the  artistic  imperatives  of  the  choice  of 
repertoire,  the  planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of  performances. 
The  production  wardrobe  departments'  work,  its  amount,  type  and  flow,  result 
from  these  decisions  taken  by  the  General  Director  and  the  planning 
committee.  These  decisions,  and  the  timeliness  with  which  they  are  taken, 
affect  the  amount  of  overtime  that  is  worked  and  the  amount  of  work.,  that 
is  put  to  contractors;  they  also  affect  the  amount  of  time  that  is  allocated 
to  'no  work'.  (During  the  course  of  a year  some  of  the  production  wardrobe 
departments'  capacity  is  allocated  in  this  way  - in  1982/83  it  amounted  to 
13%;  it  covers  the  time  the  staff  have  to  do  their  own  work,  eg  making 
dresses,  but  the  term  is  also  used  to  embrace  attendance  at  unions  meetings, 
spare  time  between  fittings,  and  time  spent  on  housekeeping  tasks  eg  sorting 
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out  the  workrooms*  stocks  of  haberdashery  etc  after  the  pressure  of  a 
production  or  remaking  ironing  board  covers).  Any  uneven  or  ineffective 
deployment  of  the  production  wardrobe  departments’  staff  and,  largely,  their 
overtime  costs  result  directly  from  the  decisions  on  the  planning  and 
scheduling  of  the  repertoire. 

17.  Within  the  constraints  of  the  production  wardrobe  departments'  service 
function  and  the  primary  importance  of  the  artistic  imperatives,  the  Wardrobe 
Director  influences  and  Is  vested  with  responsibility  for  all  production  wardrobe 
departments'  spending  and  for  scrutiny  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  spending.  She 
takes  ail  decisions  on  expenditure  and  manages  the  practices  which  flow  from  them; 
these  decisions  embrace  all  spending  on  costumes,  cost  control  and  how  costumes  fit 
in  with  the  overall  design  concept.  The  main  factors  which  influence  the  Wardrobe 
Director's  judgement  in  spending  against  budgets  are: 

(1)  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost  of  each  costume  against  its  purpose  and 
against  the  costs  charged  by  contractors  outside; 

(2)  the  aptness  of  the  costume  for  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve;  and 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  costume  to  stand  up  to  the  wear  and  tear  involved  in 
its  life  including  through  revivals. 

Cost 

18.  The  number  of  staff  employed  in  the  production  wardrobe  departments,  their 
labour  costs  and  their  expenditure  on  expenses  over  the  last  five  years  and  the 
budget  for  1983/84  are  given  below.  The  data  given  here,  and  later,  has  not  been 
checked  by  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

(financial  year  to  31/3) 


1978/ 

79 

1979/ 

80 

1980/ 

81 

1981/ 

82 

1982/ 

83 

1983/84 

(Budget) 

% 

difference 

between 

1978/79 

and 

1982/83 

Staff  in  post 
(at  April) 

49 

50 

52 

52 

52 

52 

6 

Salaries  at 
basic  rate 
(£000) 

159 

213 

293 

332 

361 

382 

127 

Overtime 

(£000) 

9 

17 

23 

37 

19 

25 

111 

Expenses 

(£000) 

151 

238 

478 

577 

375 

208* 

148 

Total 

319 

468 

794 

946 

755 

615* 

136 

(£000) 
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ROH  total 
expenditure** 
(£000) 

9,735 

12,350 

14,346 

17,294 

18,833 

20,594 

93 

% of  ROH 
total 

expenditure 

3.3 

3.8 

5.5 

5.5 

4.0 

3.0* 

19.  There 

are  two 

large  elements  of 

expenditure  by  the 

production 

wardrobe 

departments.  The  first  is  the  cost  of  basic  salaries.  The  increase  in  this  cost 
between  1978/79  and  1982/83  has  been  of  the  order  of  127%.  The  main  reasons  for 
the  increase  are,  first,  the  annual  pay  increases  which  added  just  under  100%  to  the 
wages  bill  over  the  period  shown  and,  second,  the  promotion  of  staff  to  more  senior 
grades  and  pay  scales  as  they  increased  in  their  experience  and  worth  to  the  Royal 
Opera  House  (it  has  been  impossible  to  quantify  the  effect  of  this).  There  has  also 
been  a small  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  production  wardrobe  departments:  this 
is  currently  attributable  to  the  addition  of  three  tailors  to  the  complement  (these 
tailors  were  previously  employed  by  a contractor,  now  retired,  whose  services  were 
used  for  all  tailoring  work  which  could  not  be  undertaken  in-house).  Their  salaries 
represent,  at  current  prices,  an  additional  annual  cost  of  just  over  £20,000. 

20.  Appendix  F gives  detailed  information,  for  a representative  sample  of  grades, 
on  the  basic  gross  weekly  pay  rates,  the  approximate  gross  weekly  take  home  pay 
and  the  annual  percentage  pay  increases  from  1978/79  to  1982/83  and  the  budget  for 
1983/84.  The  average  annual  basic  salary  currently  paid  in  the  production  wardrobe 
departments  is  between  £6,700  and  £7,300.  (The  current  maximum  salary  of  a Civil 
Service  Clerical  Officer  in  London  is  £6,958.) 

21.  The  second  large  element  of  expenditure  is  on  expenses.  For  all  the  new 
productions  and  revivals  put  on  by  the  three  companies,  the  term  expenses  covers 
expenditure  on  all  materials,  fabrics,  haberdashery,  equipment,  shoes,  all  contractors' 
fees  and  all  miscellaneous  expenses  (eg  transportation  expenses).  The  increase 
between  1978/79  and  1982/83  in  this  cost  has  been  of  the  order  of  148%.  The  main 
reason  for  this  increase  is  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  goods  and  services  in 
question. 

22.  It  has,  however,  proved  impossible  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  this 
increase  of  148%  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  there  are  no  general  indices  specific  to  the  movement  in  prices  of 
fabrics  and  contractors'  services  etc  which  could  cover  the  wide  range  of 
goods  and  services  used  by  the  production  wardrobe  departments  and  which 
could  be  used  to  determine  a relevant  specific  average  percentage  increase; 

(2)  although  the  General  Index  of  Retail  Prices  is  available  and  it  shows  a 
63%  increase  over  the  period,  its  composition  does  not  make  it  an 
authoritative  measure  in  this  case;+ 


*These  figures  exclude  the  expenses  for  the  1983/84  new  productions:  these  are  not 
yet  separately  identifiable. 

**Excludes  overseas  touring  costs. 

+The  basket  of  items  which  makes  up  the  General  Index  of  Retail  Prices  (which 
Includes  mortgage  repayment  car  price  etc)  and  the  weighting  given  to  each  item  is 
not  comparable  with  the  pattern  of  expenditure  by  the  wardrobe  departments. 
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(3)  there  is  no  information  on  price  rises  of  this  nature  kept  by  the  Royal 
Opera  House;  the  accounts  department  do  not  have  any  and  the  records  of 
expenditure  on  productions  each  year  do  not  provide  an  overall  picture  which 
takes  into  account  the  fluctuations  in  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  and 
demand  of  the  raw  materials;  and 

(4)  most  leading  retail  and  wholesale  suppliers  were  unable  to  provide 
detailed  information  about  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  a sufficiently  large 
representative  sample  of  basic  materials  in  order  for  a sensible  comparison 
to  be  made  with  the  increase  in  the  costs  of  the  production  wardrobe 
departments. 

23.  Three  measures  were  offered:  a member  of  staff  in  the  3ohn  Lewis 
Partnership  suggested  informally  an  average  increase  of  at  least  100%;  Liberty's  of 
Regent  Street  suggested  that  some  prices  had  remained  stable  because  suppliers  were 
changing  their  sources  to  cheaper  ones  - other  prices  had  risen  between  30%  and 
75%;  and  the  evidence  of  the  expenditure  on  a 1978/79  production  by  the  Royal 
Opera,  THERESE,  showed  the  cost  of  wool,  specially  woven,  as  £4  per  metre;  for 
the  forthcoming  production  of  L' ENFANT  ET  LES  SORTILEGES  the  cost  of  lower 
quality  wool  is  between  £8-£10  per  metre. 

24.  Not  merely  has  it  proved  impossible,  therefore,  to  consider  fairly  the  average 
overall  real  movement  in  prices,  it  has  also  not  proved  possible  to  quantify  to  a 
sufficiently  accurate  degree  the  cost  of  each  element  in  the  term  of  expenses,  ie 
fabrics,  shoes,  dyes,  to  consider  if  any  particular  item  is  more  susceptible  to 
increase  and  is  therefore  exercising  an  undue  influence  on  the  overall  percentage 
movement  in  costs. 

25.  Finally,  the  inability  to  highlight  the  real  percentage  increase  in  prices 
means  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  increase  of  148%  covers  any  volume 
changes  ie  whether  more  work  has  been  put  to  contractors,  or  whether  the  same 
amount  of  work  has  been  put  to  contractors  but  of  a more  complex,  and,  therefore, 
a more  costly,  nature.  There  has,  however,  been  a small  growth  in  the  number  of 
productions  put  on  by  the  three  companies  over  the  period;  without  detailed 
information  about  all  the  productions  in  question,  the  effects  on  the  wardrobe 
departments  cannot  be  quantified. 

26.  The  average  expenditure  on  expenses  for  new  productions  in  1982/83  was 
£15,400;  the  average  for  revivals  was  £3,900. 

Method  of  operation 

27.  The  Wardrobe  Director  personally  supervises  the  work  of  the  production 
wardrobe  departments  and  her  office  is  the  nerve  centre  of  their  operations.  She 
determines  the  work  they  undertake  and  plans  for  it;  she  allocates  the  work  and 
oversees  its  progress;  and  she  manages  the  staff  and  controls  the  resources  available 
to  them.  And  although  the  production  wardrobe  departments'  work  begins  in  earnest 
either  when  the  designs  for  a new  production  are  submitted  or  in  the  run  up  to  a 
revival,  her  involvement,  on  their  behalf,  begins  much  earlier  in  her  dealings  with 
the  accounts  department  about  the  budgets  available  to  the  production  wardrobe 
departments. 

Budgets 


28.  Work  on  the  budget  specific  to  each  new  production  starts  approximately  two 

years  before  opening  night,  when  the  Chief  Accountant  suggests,  after  consultation 
with  the  parties  concerned,  an  overall  production  budget  for  both  set  and  costumes. 
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The  figure,  which  covers  the  cost  of  in-house  labour  as  well  as  materials,  overtime, 
contractors’  services  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  is  a very  broad-brush  estimate  at 
this  stage  but  it  enables  the  accounts  department  to  consider  whether  the  overall 
costs  of  all  the  productions  planned  for  each  year  can  be  kept  within  the  finances 
likely  to  be  available.  The  Production  Manager  and  the  Wardrobe  Director  discuss 
their  respective  needs  for  the  set  and  for  the  costumes  and  consider  whether  these 
will  fit  within  the  figure  suggested.  The  Wardrobe  Director  generally  knows  the 
production  in  question  and,  as  a rough  calculation  of  its  likely  wardrobe  costs,  she 
counts  the  number  of  costumes  required  (taking  into  account  the  size  of  the  cast 
and  the  need  for  second  or  third  costumes  as  a result  of  scene  changes  etc)  and 
prices  each  one  at  £350-£400  for  each  ballet  costume  and  £350-£600  for  each  opera 
costume.  (The  figures  are  the  current  average  costs  of  making  a ballet  and  an  opera 
costume  and  include  all  materials  and  labour  for  everything  from  headdresses  to 
petticoats  to  shoes).  On  the  basis  of  their  rough  calculations,  the  Production 
Manager  and  the  Wardrobe  Director  agree  the  figure  suggested  by  the  accounts 
department  or  modify  it  as  necessary. 

29.  The  figure  is  revised  when  the  designs  are  submitted  if  the  designs  are  more 
complicated  than  was  originally  budgeted  for.  If  the  revised  costs  of  the  production 
are  likely  to  exceed  the  overall  financial  resources  available,  as  part  of  the  search 
for  cutbacks,  the  Chief  Accountant  asks  the  Production  Manager  and  the  Wardrobe 
Director  to  reconsider  the  figure  for  the  set  and  the  costume  costs;  if  adequate 
savings  cannot  be  found  to  balance  the  budget,  the  production  may  be  cancelled  or 
postponed,  or  hired  from  another  House  eg  ANDRE  CHENIER.  The  Wardrobe 
Director  is  rarely  able  to  find  savings  within  her  own  area;  the  financial 
considerations  for  her  depend  entirely  on  factors  outside  her  control:  the  size  of  the 
cast  (and,  with  ballet,  several  second  costumes  have  to  be  made  for  the  rotating 
cast);  the  nature  of  the  production  and  the  producer's  and  the  designer's  perception 
of  its  style;  its  scheduling;  and  the  timeliness  of  decisions  taken  on  it.  Cutbacks 
may,  however,  be  imposed  upon  her. 

30.  The  figure  that  is  finally  agreed  as  the  budget  for  each  new  production  is 
always  sanctioned  by  the  General  Director.  The  budget  is  a composite  figure  for 
both  set  and  costumes  and  it  is  divided  informally  by  the  Production  Manager  and 
the  Wardrobe  Director  between  the  set  and  the  costumes,  broadly  on  the  basis  of  a 
40:  60  split.  The  budget  is  also  given  as  two  figures,  net  and  gross.  The  net  budget 
covers  the  materials  and  the  services  of  contractors  purchased  for  the  production; 
the  gross  budget  includes,  additionally,  the  in-house  labour  costs. 

31.  The  Wardrobe  Director  contains  costs  within  the  wardrobe  part  of  the  final 
budget  agreed  for  the  production  by  setting  limits  for  the  cost  of  material  and 
contractors'  services,  by  personally  sanctioning  payment  of  all  invoices,  by  overseeing 
ail  timesheets  and  personally  authorising  overtime,  and  by  using  stock  whenever 
possible  (this  is  only  for  shoes  and  boots:  the  Royal  Opera  House  policy  of  retaining 
productions  intact  for  re-use  as  revivals  eliminates  the  option  of  re-using  costumes 
other  than  for  their  original  purpose). 

32.  On  the  basis  of  the  productions  scrutinised,  overspending  of  a production's 
wardrobe  budget  can  arise  in  a variety  of  circumstances:  when  the  decision  to  mount 
a production  is  taken  late;  when  the  designs  are  submitted  late;  when  the  designs 
are  extremely  detailed  and  heavily  decorated;  when  the  production  is  scheduled  in  an 
already  busy  period;  and  when  the  producer,  designer  or  performers  ask  for  changes 
in  the  costumes  (remakes  or  modifications)  late  in  the  rehearsal  process.  As  with  her 
ability  to  make  savings,  ail  these  reasons  are  outside  the  effective  control  of  the 
Wardrobe  Director. 
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33.  The  Wardrobe  Director  also  considers  with  the  Chief  Accountant  the  annual 
budget  for  putting  on  revivals  (in  1982/83  it  was  just  over  £100,000).  It  is  set  on 
the  basis  of  the  previous  year’s  budget,  an  allowance  for  inflation  (on  the  basis 
broadly  of  the  movement  of  the  Retail  Prices  Index),  a knowledge  of  the  new 
repertoire  and  the  likely  need  for  additional  costumes.  It  covers  the  cost  of  the 
materials  and  services  required  to  put  on  all  revivals  in  the  repertoire  (with  the 
exception  of  those  likely  to  cost  more  than  about  £5,000  which  are  budgeted  as,  and 
shown  separately  with,  new  productions  eg  THE  CARMELITES,  DIE  MEISTERSINGER 
VON  NURNBERG);  unlike  the  budget  for  new  productions,  it  does  not  include  the 
labour  cost  of  the  staff  time  worked  on  the  revivals. 

34.  The  expenditure  on  revivals  is  difficult  to  forecast  accurately;  it  depends  on 
the  revised  cast  list  and  on  the  condition  and  number  of  costumes  in  the  existing 
set  (if  the  production  is  a popular  revival  there  may  be  already  in  existence 
different  size  costumes  for  several  parts  which  can  be  made  to  fit  by  alteration 
rather  than  by  remaking).  This  is  not  known  until  the  costumes  are  brought  out  of 
storage  near  the  date  of  the  production  and  the  cast  list  agreed.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  however,  the  Wardrobe  Director  estimates  how  the  budget  will  be 
spent  and  weights  each  revival  accordingly;  this  enables  the  accounts  department  to 
know  how  the  budget  will  pan  out  and  when  to  expect  the  peaks  and  troughs  of 
expenditure. 

Planning  and  allocation  of  work 

35.  The  Wardrobe  Director  starts  planning  the  deployment  of  her  resources  as 

soon  as  the  repertoire  and  the  scheduling  of  the  productions  are  known.  She  assesses 
the  possible  incidence  of  peaks  and  troughs  of  work  inherent  in  the  schedule  and 
prepares  for  them  as  best  she  can:  she  approves  leave  in  the  trough  periods  or 

tries  to  do  work  for  other  houses  eg  Glyndebourne  for  which  she  charges 
approximately  5%  as  a handling  charge  (which  is  reciprocated  by  them  when  the 
circumstances  are  reversed)  in  addition  to  all  labour  and  material  costs.  She  decides 
which  costume  supervisor  will  supervise  the  production  (this  involves  liaising  with  the 
designer  on  fabrics,  sampling  and  buying  them,  overseeing  the  work  in  the  workrooms 
and  monitoring  the  progress  of  the  costumes  until  the  first  night).  More  detailed 
advance  planning  is  difficult,  however,  because  the  work  of  the  production  wardrobe 
departments  depends  entirely  on  the  complexity  and  number  of  costumes  to  be  made 
or  serviced  and  the  extent  of  the  effort  required  of  them  is  known  only  when  the 
designs  arrive  (in  the  case  of  new  productions)  and  the  cast  list  is  agreed  (in  the 
case  of  revivals). 

36.  When  these  are  available  the  Wardrobe  Director  discusses  with  the  designer 
his  ideas  and  decides: 

(1)  how  much  work  the  workrooms  and  specialist  departments  can  undertake 

and  which  of  them  should  undertake  the  work;  and 

(2)  what  work  should  be  put  out  to  contractors. 

37.  Although  she  involves  the  costume  supervisors  in  these  decisions,  in  order  for 
them  to  know  her  thinking  and  her  expectations,  the  decisions,  especially  those  with 
financial  implications,  are  taken  by  the  Wardrobe  Director  herself. 

38.  The  Wardrobe  Director  assesses  how  much  work  the  specialist  departments 
and  workrooms  can  undertake  and  which  should  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the  number, 
the  style  and  the  complexity  of  the  costumes  to  be  made  and  their  current  workload 
on  other  productions.  There  are  no  formally  agreed  output  levels  or  time  targets  for 
the  completion  of  each  garment  and  this  assessment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
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Wardrobe  Director's  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  ability,  skills  and  capacity  of 
her  staff. 

39,  The  work  required  on  headdresses,  jewellery,  dyeing  and  tailoring  is 
automatically  put  to  the  responsible  specialist  department.  The  costume  work  is  put 
to  the  seven  workrooms.  Although  each  workroom  has  the  expertise  and  ability  to 
take  on  the  making  of  the  whole  range  of  garments  required  in  the  opera  and  ballet 
spectrum,  some  have  a preference  or  a special  talent  for  certain  garments  (eg  one 
workroom  has  expertise  in  making  tutus;  another  gets  special  pleasure  in  making 
costumes  for  children)  and  the  Wardrobe  Director  tries  to  allocate  the  work 
accordingly.  There  are,  however,  no  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  workrooms  and  the 
Wardrobe  Director  insists  on  flexibility  for  the  most  effective  deployment  of  staff. 

ifO,  The  staff  in  the  specialist  departments  and  in  the  workroorns  have  acquired 
their  skills  in  the  requirements  of  opera  and  ballet  by  experience  with  the  ROH  and 
most  of  them  have  studied  either  at  college,  with  haute  couture  companies,  in  other 
national  companies  or  in  the  commercial  world.  They  are  experts  In  their  fields  and 
some  of  them  work  privately  in  their  own  time. 

41.  The  Wardrobe  Director  or,  on  her  behalf,  the  costume  supervisors,  give  the 
heads  of  the  specialist  departments  and  the  cutters  in  charge  of  the  workrooms  a 
number  of  designs  to  make  up  for  each  production.  The  heads  of  department  and  the 
cutters  are  responsible  for  allocating  work  among  their  staff:  normally  the  staff 
make  up  a complete  costume  but,  occasionally,  owing  to  pressure  of  work,  a 
production  line  style  of  working  has  to  be  used.  The  heads  of  department  and  the 
cutters  have  responsibility  for  ordering  their  priorities  and  getting  their  work  done 
on  time;  they  work  closely  on  this  with  the  appropriate  costume  supervisor.  Their 
work  includes  discussions  with  designers  to  understand  the  cut  and  detail  of  the 
designs;  cutting  patterns;  making  prototypes;  sewing  or  making  up  the  basic  shape; 
fitting;  modifying  and  adding  linings  etc;  re-fitting;  and  finishing  off  with  decorations 
of  beads  and  braids. 

42.  The  heads  of  department  and  the  cutters  and  their  staff  take  a personal 
pride  in  their  work  and,  whenever  possible,  attend  rehearsals  to  deal  with  any 
costume  problems  that  may  arise.  They  work  closely  together  and  aim  to  provide 
costumes  which  are  technically  excellent,  able  to  be  re-fitted  to  another  body  in  due 
course,  and  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  performing  life  and  the  effects  of 
lengthy  storage. 

43.  The  effort  involved  in  making  costumes  to  the  standards  necessary  for 
performing  life  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  of  the  largest  stages  is  Europe  in 
substantial.  The  costumes  designed  by  some  designers  can  take  several  days  to 
complete  from  the  translation  of  a design  to  a prototype  on  a dressmaker's  dummy 
to  the  addition  of  the  decorations  when  finished  (for  example,  the  braiding  alone  on 
the  costume  for  DON  GIOVANNI  took  an  experienced  and  talented  tailor  three  days 
to  complete);  and  a designer's  demand  for  additional  costumes  or  a change  of  colour 
or  style  can  require  many  extra  hours  hard  work,  late  into  the  night.  Because  of 
their  pride  in  their  work,  however,  the  production  wardrobe  departments  staff  always 
cope,  often  with  anxiety,  fatigue  and  strain,  with  all  the  demands  placed  on  them  by 
producers  and  designers  (in  the  context  of  productions)  and  senior  management  (in 
the  context  of  the  artistic  imperatives). 

44.  The  work  that  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  specialist  departments  and  the 
workrooms  is  put  to  contractors.  The  Wardrobe  Director  determines  what  should  be 
put  to  contractors  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  allocated  for 
the  wardrobe  costs  from  the  net  production  budget  and  the  nature  of  the  costumes 
themselves.  The  Wardrobe  Director  tries  to  keep  in-house  as  much  of  the  work  as 
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possible  but  inevitably  some  things  are  always  made  by  contractors.  The  reasons  for 
work  being  put  to  contractors  include  insufficient  facilities  (eg  for  metal  breast 
plates)  or  pressure  of  work.  Pressure  of  work  results  mainly  from  the  close 
scheduling  of  demanding  productions  (for  example,  at  the  end  of  1981,  there  were 
virtually  simultaneous  openings  for  ALCESTE  by  the  Royal  Opera,  SWAN  LAKE  by 
Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  in  Manchester  and  a triple  bill  by  the  Royal  Ballet)  or 
from  the  lateness  of  decisions  on  them  (the  decisions  to  mount  the  Sadler's  Wells 
SWAN  LAKE  with  over  130  costumes  was  taken  only  six  weeks  before  its  opening 
night:  the  late  start  cost  an  extra  £6,000  in  contractors'  bills  alone).  The  table  at 

Appendix  G shows  the  dates  of  the  opening  of  all  productions  from  April  1982  to 
April  1983. 

^5.  The  decisions  are  judgemental,  but  the  Wardrobe  Director,  on  the  basis  of 
her  experience  and  ability  and  responsibility  for  the  wardrobe  budget,  knows  broadly 
the  cost  of  making  costumes  in-house  and  by  contractors  and  the  comparative  costs 
by  different  types  of  garmentsj  this  information  enables  her  to  make  the  best  use  of 
her  resources  in  this  area  of  variable  cost. 

Control  of  resources 


46.  The  Wardrobe  Director  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  resources  available  to  her  - both  staff  and  materials  - and  getting  value  for 
money. 

Staff 


47.  The  Wardrobe  Director  is  responsible  for  the  number  and  grading  of  her  staff 
and  the  overtime  they  work.  Although  she  does  not  have  responsibility  for  basic  pay 
rates  (these  are  negotiated  by  senior  management  with  the  union,  NATTKE)  she 
knows  the  annual  staff  salary  budget  set  by  the  accounts  department  and  she 
receives  monthly  reports  on  salaries  expenditure;  she  therefore  ensures  that 
expenditure  as  a result  of  her  decisions  on  recruitment  and  promotion  can  be 
accommodated  within  this  budget. 

48.  The  Wardrobe  Director  knows  the  annual  overtime  budget  (having  assisted  the 
accounts  department  in  setting  it  because  overtime  is  difficult  to  assess  and  it 
fluctuates  dramatically  as  a result  of  the  scheduling  of  the  repertoire);  she  only 
sanctions  the  working  of  overtime  within  the  annual  budget.  The  Wardrobe  Director 
rarely  overspends  the  staff  salary  budget  and  the  overtime  budget, 

49.  The  Wardrobe  Director  is  responsible  for  all  other  aspects  of  staff 
management,  including  training,  and  she  keeps  a careful  watch  over  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  her  staff  as  much  for  their  developmental  needs  as  for  her  own  need  to 
know  that  the  costumes  made  by  the  production  wardrobe  departments  meet  the 
producer's  and  designer's  perception  of  them.  She  visits  the  workrooms  daily  and  she 
exercises  a post-production  scrutiny  by  discussing  the  finished  costumes  with  the 
artistic  team  and  by  attending  all  technical  dress  rehearsals  as  result  of  which  final 
modifications  are  made;  these  practices  enable  her  to  take  any  remedial  action  as 
and  when  necessary. 

Materials 

30.  Stock  materials,  ie  linings,  haberdashery,  basic  colour  dyes  and  hat  felt  are 
bought  wholesale  whenever  possible;  occasionally  purchases  have  to  be  made  from 
retail  shops  because  companies  will  not  trade  in  the  smaJl  amounts  required  by  the 
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production  wardrobe  departments,  Basic  stock  fabrics  are  normally  ordered  by  the 
stock  keeper;  but  some  specials  items  for  stock,  ie  end  of  line  offers,  are  bought 
personally  by  the  Wardrobe  Director.  There  is,  however,  no  formal  budget  for  the 
purchase  of  stock. 

51.  Basic  stock,  currently  held,  is  worth  over  £60,000;  it  comprises  many 
cottons,  calicos,  wool  fabrics,  linings,  needles,  and  threads,  which  are  supplies  for 
any  large  professional  dressmaking  organisation.  In  addition  to  basic  stock,  there  is  a 
supply  of  'outer  stock',  the  remnants  of  the  original  materials  for  the  production 
when  newly  made. 

52.  The  cost  of  fabrics  and  materials  for  a specific  production  counts 
immediately  against  the  wardrobe  budget  for  that  production.  The  responsibility  for 
such  purchases  rests  with  the  Wardrobe  Director  and  her  costume  supervisors.  The 
criteria  for  choosing  particular  fabrics  are  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  rigours  of  performing  life,  that  they  are  right  for  the  character  and  that  they 
look  good  on  stage.  The  fabrics  are  bought  from  a variety  of  shops,  mainly 
trade  suppliers  like  Borovicks  and  Barnet  Lawsons  but  also  from  retail  suppliers  like 
John  Lewis,  Libertys  and  Harrods  if  the  required  fabrics  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
Fabrics  range  in  price  per  metre  from  50p  for  light  cottons  to  £20  for  rich 
brocades, 

53.  Stock  fabrics  as  well  as  those  for  specific  productions  are  accounted  for 
manually.  As  soon  as  the  budget  for  a new  production  is  set,  an  order  book  is 
opened  for  all  expenditure,  ie  special  materials  and  contractor  services,  associated 
with  it  and  only  the  appropriate  costume  supervisor  and  the  stock  keeper  and  her 
assistant  have  access  to  it.  The  costs  of  the  stock  fabrics  and  haberdashery  used  on 
the  production  are  recorded  separately  but  still  identifiably;  all  members  of  the  staff 
working  on  the  production  take  stock  supplies  as  necessary.  The  payment  of  all 
invoices  for  goods  and  services  is  sanctioned  by  the  Wardrobe  Director.  These 
invoices  are  sent  weekly  with  all  the  order  books  and  the  time  sheets  to  the 
accounts  department  which  prepares  weekly  cost  sheets  indicating  for  each 
production  the  expenditure  to  date  on  labour  and  materials  (see  Appendix  H). 

54.  The  same  ordering  and  accounting  system  applies  to  major  revivals,  ie  those 
costing  more  than  £5,000.  For  general  revivals,  the  only  difference  is  that  as 
expenditure  on  them  is  normally  very  small,  it  is  all  included,  with  the  production's 
name  where  applicable,  in  one  of  three  order  books  for  general  maintenance,  one 
each  for  the  Royal  Opera,  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet. 

RUNNING  WARDROBE  DEPARTMENTS 

Function 

55.  The  running  wardrobe  departments  have  two  main  functions:  first,  to  run  the 
performances  of  every  production  put  on  in  the  repertoire  (which  continues  when  the 
companies  tour)  and,  second,  to  put  on  revivals. 

56.  Running  the  performances  involves  setting  out  in  the  dressing  rooms  every 
part  of  the  costumes  from  tights  and  undergarments  to  earrings  and  hats;  dressing 
the  performers;  during  performances,  assisting  them  into  second  costumes  and 
especially  with  "fast  changes"  and  dealing  with  costume  emergencies  eg  repairing  a 
split  seam;  at  the  end  of  performances,  helping  the  performers  to  change  and 
hanging  up  their  costumes;  daily  laundry  and  ironing  of  shirts  and  undergarments; 
arranging  the  dry  cleaning  of  outergarments  as  necessary;  and  routine  maintenance 
of  the  costumes  eg  patching  and  labelling. 
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57.  The  running  wardrobe  departments’  responsibility  begins  with  the  first  general 
performance  of  the  production  but  even  during  the  dress  rehearsal  period  they  are 
running  the  performances  to  learn  the  composition  of  the  costumes  and  how  they 
should  be  worn.  Their  responsibility  ceases  with  the  end  of  the  run  of  the 

production,  when  they  dean,  catalogue,  pack  and  arrange  the  storage  of  the 
costumes. 

58.  Putting  on  revivals  involves  bringing  the  costumes  out  of  storage  in  good 
time;  unwrapping  the  costumes  and  dry  cleaning  those  that  require  it;  allocating  the 
costumes  to  the  new  cast,  mixing  and  matching  those  for  the  chorus  or  corps  to 
obtain  the  best  fit;  undertaking,  with  the  seamstresses  or  tailors,  the  necessary 
alterations  to  the  costumes  that  can  be  made  to  fit  adequately;  arranging,  in 
consultation  with  the  Wardrobe  Director,  the  production  wardrobe  departments' 
undertaking  remakes  of  costumes  (mainly  for  principals)  that  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
and  any  other  maintenance  that  cannot,  because  of  pressure  of  work,  be  handled  in 
the  timescale;  and  any  refitting  and  final  modification  to  the  costumes  in  time  for 
the  first  dress  rehearsal. 

Organisation 

59.  There  are  five  running  wardrobe  departments:  Royal  Opera  - one  for 
gentlemen  and  one  for  ladies;  Royal  Ballet  - one  for  gentlemen  and  one  for  ladies; 
and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  - one  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies.  There  are  also 
two  shoe  departments.  The  running  wardrobe  departments  are  each  managed  by  a 
head  of  department  who  reports  immediately  to  the  Wardrobe  Director  but  who  is 
also  responsible  to  the  company  the  running  wardrobe  department  serves.  The 
organisation  trees  below  show  the  structure  of  each  running  wardrobe  department 
and  of  the  two  shoe  departments  which  service  them. 

Royal  Opera  Ladies'  Running  Wardrobe 

Head  of  department 

i 

Assistant 


5 Assistants  2 Seamstresses  Dressers  (performances  only) 
Royal  Opera  Gentlemen's  Running  Wardrobe 
Head  of  department 

I 

Assistant 


5 Assistants  2 Tailors  Dressers  (performances  only) 

Royal  Opera  Shoes  Department 

Head  of  department 
I 

Assistant 

Royal  Ballet  Ladies'  Running  Wardrobe 
Head  of  department 

I 

Assistant 

I — ■ . 1-  ^ . 

3 Assistants  1 Seamstress  Dressers  (performances  only) 
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Royal  Ballet  Gentlemen's  Running  Wardrobe 


Head  of  department 

Assistant 

^ _1 , 

4 Assistants  Dressers  (performances  only) 

Royal  Ballet  Shoes  Department 
Head  of  department 

I 

Assistant 

Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  Running  Wardrobe 

Head  of  Department 

I 

Assistant 

(with  responsibility  for  gentlemen’s  costumes) 


2 Seamstresses  Dressers 

(performances  only) 


Policy 


1 

4 Assistants 

(including 
1 with 
special 
responsibility 
for  shoes) 


60.  As  with  the  production  wardrobe  departments,  there  are  no  formally  stated 
policies  which  determine  specifically  the  operation  of  the  running  wardrobe 
departments.  The  same  general  policies  set  by  senior  management  affect  the  running 
wardrobe  departments  but  in  slightly  different  ways. 

(1)  The  service  function  of  the  running  wardrobe  departments  to  the 
performers.  The  running  wardrobe  departments  exist  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  performers  from  providing  them  with  clean,  comfortable  and  well  fitting 
clothes  to  dressing  them  which  includes  also  getting  them  drinks  and  fetching 
their  bouquets.  The  expenditure  on  the  numbers  of  staff  employed  and  the 
expenditure  on  cleaning  and  laundering  directly  reflects  the  Royal  Opera 
House  policy  of  the  importance  of  the  performers. 

(2)  The  primary  importance  of  the  artistic  imperatives  of  the  choice  of 
r^>ertoire,  the  planing  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of  performances. 

The  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  the  running  wardrobe  departments  and  the 
overtime  that  is  worked  results  directly  from  these  decisions  taken  by  the 
General  Director  and  the  planning  committee  and  their  timeliness. 

61.  Within  the  constraints  of  the  running  wardrobe  departments*  service  function 
to  the  performers  and  the  primary  importance  of  the  artistic  imperatives,  the 
Wardrobe  Director  influences  and  is  vested  with  responsibility  for  cill  running 
wardrobe  departments'  spending  and  for  scrutiny  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
spending.  All  decisions  on  expenditure  are  therefore  taken  by  the  Wardrobe  Director, 
on  advice  from  the  heads  of  the  running  wardrobe  departments  and  the  liaison 
supervisor,  and  management  of  the  practices  which  flow  from  them  is  delegated  by 
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the  Wardrobe  Director  to  the  departmental  heads.  The  decisions  embrace  all  spending 
on  revivals  and  running  the  performances  and  the  main  factors  which  influence  the 
Wardrobe  Director  are 

(1)  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost  of  servicing  each  revival  against  its 
current  need  and  likely  future  use;  and 

(2)  the  reasonable  needs  of  performers  during  performances. 

Cost 

62.  The  number  of  staff  employed  in  the  running  wardrobe  departments,  their 

labour  costs  and  their  expenditure  on  expenses  over  the  last  five  years  and  the 
budget  for  1983/84  are  given  below: 


(financial  year  to  31/3) 


1978/ 

79 

1979/ 

80 

1980/ 

81 

1981/ 

82 

1982/ 

83 

1983/8* 

(Budget) 

% difference 
between 
1978/79  and 
1982/83 

Staff  in  post 
(AprU) 

58 

46 

47 

59 

59 

59 

2% 

Salaries  at 
basic 
rate 
(£000) 

169 

226 

288 

327 

359 

370 

112 

Overtime 

(£000) 

40* 

67 

85 

98 

no 

97 

175 

Expenses 
(£000)  ■ 

30 

31 

30 

42 

45 

28** 

50 

Total  (£) 
(£000) 

239 

324 

403 

467 

514 

495** 

115 

ROH  total+ 
expenditure 
(£) 

9,735 

12,350 

14,346 

17,294 

18,833 

20,594 

93 

% of  ROH 
total 

expenditure 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.4** 

*The  real  figure  for  the  SWRB  running  wardrobe  department’s  overtime  is  not 
available;  a pro  rata  figure  has  been  used  as  the  best  estimate. 

**These  figures  exclude  the  expenses  for  SWRB;  they  are  not  yet  separately 
identifiable. 

+Excludes  overseas  touring  costs, 
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63.  The  largest  single  element  of  the  running  wardrobe  departments'  costs  is  the 
cost  of  basic  salaries.  The  increase  in  this  cost  between  1978/79  and  1982/83  has 
been  of  the  order  of  112%.  The  main  reasons  for  the  increase  are,  first,  annual  pay 
increases  which  added  just  under  100%  to  the  wages  bill  over  the  period  and, 
second,  the  promotion  of  staff  to  more  senior  grades  and  pay  scales  as  they 
increased  their  worth  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  (it  has  proved  impossible  to  quantify 
this  element  accurately).  There  has  been  little  real  growth  in  the  running  wardrobe 
departments'  capacity  over  the  period. 

64.  The  second  largest  cost  is  overtime.  This  takes  into  account  the  knock-on 
effect  of  pay  increases;  the  terms,  and  any  revisions  of  them,  of  the  NATTKE 
agreement  relating  to  the  payment  of  overtime;  and  the  complexity  of  the  year's 
repertoire.  It  also  takes  into  account  the  enhanced  rate  of  overtime  paid  to  the 
staff  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  running  wardrobe  when  touring.  It  has  not 
proved  possible  to  quantify  each  of  these  elements,  nor  to  consider  whether  there 
has  been  any  volume  increases  in  the  amount  of  overtime  worked:  the  information  is 
not  available  as  the  running  wardrobe  departments'  staff  do  not  keep  timesheets. 

65.  Appendix  F gives  detailed  information,  in  tabular  form,  on  the  basic  gross 
weekly  pay  rates  of  representative  grades  in  the  running  wardrobe  departments,  their 
approximate  gross  weekly  take  home  pay  and  the  annual  percentage  pay  increases 
for  1978/79  to  1982/83  and  the  budget  for  1983/84.  The  average  basic  salary  paid  in 
the  running  wardrobe  departments  is  between  £6,700  and  £7,300. 

Method  of  operation 

66.  The  Wardrobe  Director  delegates  the  planning  and  allocation  of  the  work  of 
the  running  wardrobe  departments,  their  day-to-day  management  and  the  control  of 
the  resources  used  by  them  to  the  heads  of  department. 

Planning  and  allocation 

67.  The  heads  of  department  are  able  to  plan  and  allocate  their  work  sensibly 
because  the  flow  of  work  to  the  running  wardrobe  departments  and  its  type  is  even 
and  consistent  (the  Royal  Opera  House  is  open  46  weeks  each  year  for  most 
evenings  each  week  during  which  time  approximately  25  operas  and  about  35  ballets 
are  staged)  and  because,  approximately  12  months  ahead  of  performance,  they  know 
what  productions  are  in  the  repertoire  and  their  scheduling. 

68.  The  work  allocated  by  the  heads  of  department  to  their  assistants  includes 
laundering,  setting-out  and  maintaining  costumes,  dressing  the  performers  and 
supervising  the  dressers  (who  work  during  performances  only,  on  the  basis  of  one 
dresser  between  eight  to  ten  chorus  or  corps  performers,  to  assist  with  dressing). 
The  assistants  work  a basic  40  hour  week,  comprising  ten  shifts  of  four  hours.  The 
heads  of  department  roster  their  assistants'  work  and  advise  them  of  their  duties 
well  in  advance,  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  in  order  for  them  to  learn 
about  the  production  and  the  costumes  on  which  they  will  be  working  throughout  the 
production's  preparation. 

69.  The  work  allocated  by  the  heads  of  department  to  their  seamstresses  or 
tailors  includes  alterations  to  the  costumes  in  revived  productions  and  repairs  to 
those  in  new  productions;  they  work  a normal  9am-6pm  day.  As  most  maintenance 
work  is  done  in-house  and  the  seamstresses  and  tailors  do  not  have  the  same 
capacity  or  facilities,  major  alterations,  specialist  repairs  (eg  hats,  jewellery  etc)  and 
all  remakes  are  undertaken  by  the  production  wardrobe  departments.  To  assist  the 
heads  of  the  running  wardrobe  departments  in  their  dealings  with  the  production 
wardrobe  departments  and  to  arrange  that  the  work  is  undertaken  efficiently,  using 
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spare  resources  whenever  possible,  there  is  a part-time  liaison  supervisor  in  the 
production  wardrobe  departments  who  deals  directly  with  them  and  who  ensures, 
additionally,  that  all  remakes  of,  and  major  alterations  to,  costumes  in  revivals 
preserve  the  artistic  integrity  of  the  production. 


70.  The  effort  involved  in  maintaining  and  servicing  productions  is  substantial. 
The  staff  require  physical  strength  and  stamina  to  carry  heavy  costumes  from  place 
to  place  throughout  the  day  and  during  performances;  and  to  stand  at  sinks  and 
ironing  boards  washing  and  ironing  many  garments;  (when  on  tour,  the  Sadler’s  Wells 
Royal  Ballet  gentlemen's  assistant  has  laundered  up  to  40  shirts  each  day).  They  also 
require  great  tact,  discretion  and  patience  for  their  dealings  with  the  performers. 

Management 

71.  The  management  responsibility  of  the  heads  of  department  includes  line 
management  of  staff,  to  ensure  that  they  are  content  and  work  well,  and  effective 
deployment  of  staff,  to  ensure  adequate  staffing  at  ail  times  while  avoiding 
unnecessary  duplication  and  overtime.  The  heads  of  department  exercise  this 
responsibility  by; 

(1)  working  closely  with  their  staff; 

(2)  overseeing  the  need  for  work  and  any  overtime  during  performances, 
while  themselves  dressing  the  leading  principals;  and 

(3)  personally  rostering  the  work  and  sanctioning  overtime. 

Control 


72.  The  responsibility  for  control  of  resources  by  the  heads  of  department  means 
getting  good  value  from  purchased  goods  and  services  (eg  cleaning  and  dry  cleaning), 
using  goods  and  services  economically,  and  optimising  the  use  of  limited  storage 
facilities  for  costumes.  The  heads  of  department  exercise  this  responsibility  by: 

(1)  working  closely  with  their  staff  and  advising  them  when  goods  or  services 

need  to  be  purchased; 

(2)  personally  sanctioning  all  invoices  for  payment;  and 

(3)  personally  arranging  the  disposal  and  storage  of  costumes. 

73.  Although  the  heads  of  the  running  wardrobe  departments  have  responsibility 

for  the  control  of  resources,  they  do  not  have  financial  responsibility  for  their 
expenditure  on  goods  and  services  and  overtime.  As  described  earlier  the  annual 
budget  for  putting  on  revivals  is  set  by  the  Chief  Accountant  on  the  basis  of  advice 
by  the  Wardrobe  Director.  She  is  responsible  for  the  revivals  budget  which  covers 
the  costs  of  all  materials  and  services  required  to  put  on  all  the  revivals  in  the 

repertoire  and  from  which  she  authorises  money  to  be  spent  on  the  basis  of  the 

needs  of  each  revival  and  on  advice  from  the  heads  of  the  running  wardrobe 
departments  and  the  liaison  supervisor.  The  overall  annual  maintenance  budget  (shown 
in  the  table  earlier  as  expenses)  is  held  by  the  Wardrobe  Director;  it  covers  the 
everyday  maintenance  costs  of  dry  cleaning,  general  expenses  for  the  laundry  or 
repair  of  costumes  (eg  reheeling  shoes),  and  storage  and  transit  equipment.  Finally, 
the  annual  overtime  budget  (shown  in  the  table  earlier  as  overtime)  is  also  held  by 

the  Wardrobe  Director  and  it  covers  payment  for  the  extra  hours  worked  by  the 

running  wardrobe  departments'  staff  to  run  performances  and  dress  rehearsals  in 
excess  of  their  normal  hours  of  ten  shifts  of  four  hours  (in  1982/83  an  average  of 
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3-  sessions  (13  hours)  overtime  each  week  was  worked  by  staff  in  the  Gentlemen  s 
running  wardrobe  departments  and  sessions  (ten  hours)  overtime  each  week  by 
staff  in  the  ladies  running  wardrobe  departments).  It  is  set  by  the  accounts 

department  in  consultation  with  the  Wardrobe  Director.  Although  its  amount  and 
flow  over  a year  are  difficult  to  predict  accurately,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
the  Wardrobe  Director  reviews  the  demands  of  the  repertoire,  estimates  how  the 
budget  will  be  spent  and  weights  each  month  accordingly.  This  enables  the  accounts 
department  to  know  how  the  budget  will  pan  out  and  when  to  expect  the  peaks  and 
troughs  of  expenditure 

FINDINGS 

74.  This  final  part  of  the  report  seeks  to  expose  the  main  issues  which  have 

been  highlighted  by  the  study  and  comments  on  the  cost  of  the  in-house  wardrobe 
departments;  the  cost  of  the  costumes;  the  overspending  in  the  wardrobe 

departments;  the  financial  management  and  information  system;  and,  finally,  the 
management  and  organisation  of  the  wardrobe  departments. 

In-house  wardrobe  dep^tments 

75.  In  1982/83  the  wardrobe  departments  (both  production  and  running)  employed 
94  permanent  staff  and  17  dressers;  the  annual  salaries  and  overtime  cost  of  all  the 
staff  was  £850,000  which,  excluding  the  dresser's  costs,  represented  an  average  staff 
cost  in  the  wardrobe  departments  of  approximately  £8,300.  £850,000  was  4.5%  of 
total  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  that  year. 

76.  It  has  not  provided  possible  in  the  time  available  to  obtain  sufficient 
information  from  comparators  to  state  authority  that  a wardrobe  capacity  of  this 
size,  or  indeed,  any  wardrobe  capacity,  is  financially  justifiable.  Such  a task  rightly 
falls  to  the  senior  management  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  who  should  make  their 
decisions  on  the  need  for  in-house  labour  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  productions, 
especially  new  productions,  to  be  mounted  each  year;  the  comparative  costs  of  in- 
house  labour  and  contractors'  fees;  the  real  amount  of  time  (not  that  which  is 
allocated  technically  to  the  term)  spent  on  'no  work';  and  the  amount  of  money 
available. 

77.  The  following  five  observations,  derived  from  the  study,  will  be  relevant  to 
senior  management's  consideration: 

(1)  The  sheer  volume  of  productions  mounted  each  year  by  the  Royal  Opera 
House  (between  55  and  65)  and  their  complexity  (they  contain  about  7,000 
costumes  in  total,  of  which  1,000  are  newly  made)  will  require  a reasonably 
sized  core  of  staff  to  undertake  and  oversee  the  basic  preparations  for 
productions  and  to  maintain  the  performances  of  them.  In  my  opinion,  this 
work  could  not  be  undertaken  wholly  satisfactorily  on  a freelance  basis 
because  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  make  it  cost-effective;  the  repertoire 
system  of  having  several  productions  playing  at  any  one  time  would  lead  to 
duplication  and  less  efficient  use  of  resources;  freelance  staff  may  not  be 
available  at  the  time  required,  except,  perhaps,  at  a premium;  and,  finally, 
they  could  not  provide  continuity  and  they  would  not  have  enough  motivation 
for,  and  interest  in,  the  work  to  ensure  total  cost-consciousness. 

(2)  Although  the  production  wardrobe  capacity  is  larger  than  that  in  other 
major  companies,  it  has  greater  demands  placed  on  it  in  its  work  for  3 
companies,  the  Royal  Opera,  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet  (52  staff  to  make  1,000  costumes  each  year  compared  to  29  staff  in 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company's  production  wardrobe  in  Stratford  making 
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300-400  costumes  each  year).  The  average  staff  cost  of  £8,300  is  higher  than 
that  paid  by  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  to  its  staff  in  Stratford  by 

£600  but  this  difference  represents  the  additional  cost  of  working  in  London 

(Civil  Service  Inner  London  Weighting  is  currently  £1250).  Furthermore,  the 
Royal  Opera  House  would  not  consider  their  wardrobe  capacity  greater  than 
that  of  comparable  companies  overseas, 

(3)  Time  spent  on  ’no  work'  must  be  seen  in  perspective.  The  15%  of  the 

time  spent  technically  on  'no  work'  in  1982/83  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  production  wardrobe  departments  spent  15%  of  their  time  idle  and 
that,  as  such,  the  capacity  of  the  departments  is  15%  too  large.  At  the  peak 
of  its  operations  in  that  year  not  one  member  of  staff  could  be  spared  and 

work  was  being  put  to  contractors;  and  the  1982/83  season  saw  11  new 

productions;  16  are  planned  for  1983/84.  Such  deployment  of  staff  results 
directly  from  decisions  and  their  timing,  taking  by  senior  management  on  the 
choice  of  the  repertoire,  the  planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of 
performances. 

(4)  The  overtime  worked  by  the  running  wardrobe  departments  is 
considerable.  Not  only  is  it  expensive  (£100,000  in  1982/83)  but  its  amount 
causes  strain  and  fatigue  to  the  staff.  The  need  for  overtime  at  this  level 
must  be  reappraised  on  these  two  counts,  for  it,  or  the  number  of  dressers 
employed  during  performances  (costing  £60,000  in  1982/83),  may  well  be 
reducible. 

(5)  Finally,  in  assessing  the  financial  justification  for  the  wardrobe 
departments,  senior  management  must  also  bear  in  mind  their  unquantifiable 
benefits  - their  proximity  and  availability,  and  the  quality  and  technical 
excellence  of  the  costumes  they  produce  for  the  purpose  they  are  to  serve. 

78.  In  commenting  on  the  cost  of  the  wardrobe  capacity,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  their  labour  costs.  The  expenses  for  materials  etc  have  not  been  referred 
to  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  the  Royal  Opera  House  continues  to  operate  at  its 
present  level,  the  goods  and  services  it  will  use  will  remain  the  same,  whatever  the 
size  and  status  of  the  departments  which  make  and  maintain  the  costumes.  Second, 
and  more  important,  the  information  about  the  elements  which  make  up  the  expenses 
is  not  available  in  any  form  which  is  susceptible  to  meaningful  analysis;  the  accounts 
department  does  not  keep  detailed  information  on  the  types  of  goods  and  services 
purchased  and  their  volume  nor  is  there  any  assessment  of  the  demand  for 
expenditure  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  and  different  needs  of  each  production. 

Costumes 

79.  In  her  preliminary  costings,  the  Wardrobe  Director  uses  the  figures  £350-£400 
for  each  ballet  costume  and  £550-£  600  for  each  opera  costume  to  calculate  the 
likely  wardrobe  departments'  expenditure  on  new  productions.  The  average  cost  of 
the  costumes  in  the  three  new  productions  scrutinised  by  the  study  was  at  least 
£600. 


80.  The  costs  of  the  costumes  cover  all  expenditure  associated  with  their 

making,  from  fabrics,  materials,  accessories  (eg,  hats,  fans,  shoes)  and  labour  costs 
and/or  contractors'  fees  to  miscellaneous  expenses  (eg  transportation  costs).  The 
amount  of  money  spent  on  each  costume  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  costume 
itself;  the  style  and  complexity  of  the  costume  designed,  the  requirement  for 
historical  authenticity  and  the  standard  expected  by  the  Royal  Opera  House  for 
quality  and  technical  strength  to  withstand  the  demands  of  performing  life  especially 
through  revivals.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  organisation  in  the  form  of 
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salary  rates  negotiated  with  the  union  NATTKE,  the  need  for  overtime  working  or 
use  of  contractors  necessitated  by  the  choice,  planning  and  scheduling  of  the 
repertoire  and  the  service  function  of  the  wardrobe  departments  to  the  artistic  team 
to  meet  their  demands,  initial  and  for  modifications. 

81.  The  Wardrobe  Director  cannot  influence  and  directly  affect  the  major 
elements  of  this  expenditure:  senior  management  determine  the  repertoire  and  the 
service  role  of  the  wardrobe  departments  to  the  artistic  team;  the  salaries  and 
overtime  agreements  of  the  staff  in  the  departments  are  also  negotiated  by  senior 
management;  the  designs  for  productions  and  their  inherent  historical  or  artistic 
accuracy  are  the  prerogative  of  the  designer  and  the  producer;  and  the  type  of 
fabrics  and  decorations  and  accessories  for  the  costumes  are  chosen  by  the  designer. 

82.  The  Wardrobe  Director  can  affect  costs  at  the  periphery:  buying  the  best 
value  material  of  the  type  selected  by  the  designer;  ensuring  good  levels  of  output 
of  work  by  the  in-house  staff;  and  commissioning  the  best  value  available 
contractors.  Even  here,  however,  she  is  influenced  in  her  decisions  by  the  standards 
set  by  the  designer,  the  performers  and  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

83.  Consideration  of  whether  and  how  the  cost  of  the  costumes  can  be  reduced 
is  in  the  next  section  on  overspending. 

Overspending 

84.  Although  the  expenditure  by  the  production  wardrobe  departments  was 
broadly  the  same  as  their  budget  in  percentage  terms  in  the  cases  of  four  of  the 
five  productions  scrutinised,  in  real  terms,  in  each  case,  the  production  wardrobe 
departments  were  overspent  against  their  budget. 

85.  In  essence,  the  Wardrobe  Director  cannot  prevent  much  of  the  overspending 
that  occurs;  it  arises  because,  first,  the  production  wardrobe  departments  provide  a 
service  function  to  the  artistic  team  and  cannot  refuse  to  meet  their  demands  from 
expensive  materials  or  ornamentation  early  in  the  making-up  process  to  additional 
costumes  or  modifications  late  in  the  rehearsal  process;  and,  second,  the  artistic 
imperatives  of  the  choice  of  the  repertoire,  the  planning  of  productions  and  the 
scheduling  of  performances  have  so  far  taken  precedence  over  the  logistical 
imperatives  and  costs  of  all  the  production  departments. 

86.  Accordingly,  overspending  could  be  stopped  if  greater  authority  was  given,  by 
senior  management,  to  the  Wardrobe  Director  to  reject  demands  by  the  artistic  team 
which  could  not  be  accommodated  within  the  budget  for  the  production  or  seemed 
wholly  unreasonable  even  if  they  could;  and  if  greater  emphasis  were  placed  on  the 
logistical  imperatives  of  ail  the  production  departments  in  the  choice  of  the 
repertoire  and  a better,  more  cost-conscious  balance  struck  between  the  artistic, 
physical  and  financial  needs  of  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

87.  Not  only  would  these  actions  lead  to  more  effective  management  and 
deployment  of  staff,  but  also,  by  stopping  overspending,  significant  financial  savings 
would  result;  by  simply  keeping  within  the  budget  set  for  the  productions  scrutinised, 
the  average  cost  of  each  costume  could  have  been  cut  by  about  £100  which,  when 
seen  in  terms  of  the  1,000  costumes  made  each  year  by  the  production  wardrobe 
departments,  could  save  the  Royal  Opera  House  £100,000  each  year. 

88.  Senior  management  should  not  only  consider  actions  to  stop  the  overspending 
in  the  wardrobe  departments,  they  should  also  consider  the  options  available  to  them 
for  reducing  the  budgeted  cost  of  the  costumes  in  productions.  The  average  cost 
identified  of  each  costume  is  at  least  £600  (and  the  average,  of  course,  can  conceal 
wide  variations:  some  costumes  cost  £1,000). 
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89.  There'  is  no  doubt  that  the  costumes  made  by  the  Royal  Opera  House 
wardrobe  departments  are  technically  excellent  and  made  to  last.  And  their  costs, 
which  are  influenced  by  the  artistic  imperatives  - the  designer's  requirements  and 
the  repertoire's  demands  - outside  the  control  of  the  Wardrobe  Director,  are 
comparable  to  the  cost  of  costumes,  similarly  based  (ie  including  labour  and 
overtime  as  well  as  materials  etc),  made  by  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  and  by 
the  National  Theatre;  and  cheaper  than  clothes  made  similarly  by  fashion  houses, 
than  costumes  made  by  leading  theatrical  costumiers  (£600-£700  labour  costs  alone) 
and  than,  generally,  costumes  made  by  contractors. 


90.  However,  costs  of  the  average  order  of  £600  for  each  costume  (£710  for 

each  costume  in  DON  GIOVANNI)  may  cause  laymen  to  raise  their  eyebrows  and 

may  seem  extravagant  whether  to  other  hard  pressed  performing  arts  companies  or 

to  hostile  critics  when  the  average  cost  of  a costume  in  the  commercial  theatre  is 

much  less  (Mr  Ian  Albery  said  that  £100  was  the  average  cost  of  each  costume  in 
the  productions  put  on  by  his  group)  and  the  cost  of  hiring  costumes  is  also  small 
(£25  per  week  per  costume  was  quoted  by  leading  theatrical  costumiers). 
(Comparisons  with  the  commercial  theatre  can,  however,  be  misleading:  productions 
in  the  commercial  theatre  are  far  less  frequently  in  period  dress  (the  cost  quoted 
above  is  for  a modern  dress  piece);  and  the  impressarios  of  those  productions  that 
are  historically  based  have  not  provided  data  for  comparison.  They,  nevertheless, 
provide  a yardstick  against  which  to  reconsider  the  appropriate  baseline  for  the  cost 
of  the  costumes  in  Royal  Opera  House  productions.) 

91.  The  options  for  reductions  must,  therefore,  include; 

. J^f^PP**3^isal  of  the  standards,  of  quality,  technical  strength  and  artistic 
verisimilitude,  of  the  costumes  made;  at  the  moment,  there  is  no  clear 
statement  of  what  those  standards  are  nor  understanding  of  the  expenditure 
required  to  meet  them.  As  shown  by  the  productions  scrutinised  the  standards 
are  very  high.  For  example  in  Appendix  C(2),  Miranda's  underskirt  is  'of 
finest  silk  organza  decorated  with  cream  lace';  similarly,  in  Appendix  D(l), 
Donna  Anna  has  an  underskirt  top  layer  costing  £140,  and  Don  Giovanni  has 
red  suede  boots  costing  £100. 

(2)  Reappraisal  of  the  policy  against  cannibalisation,  ie  the  modification 
and  use  of  the  costumes  of  one  production  for  another.  Any  change  would 
not  only  affect  the  wardrobe  departments'  expenditure  but  would  also  affect 
the  cost  and  capacity  of  the  storage  of  the  costumes.  It  must  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  Wardrobe  Director  is  against  any  change  on  the  basis 
that  her  previous  experience  shows  that  robbing  one  production  to  pay 
another  increases  rather  than  reduces  costs. 

92.  It  is,  of  course,  for  senior  management  to  determine  the  standards  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House  and  whether  the  costs  of  meeting  them  are  acceptable  and 
defensible  in  themselves  and  in  the  context  of  the  overall  funds  available.  But,  in 
the  current  climate,  the  policies  highlighted  in  the  previous  paragraph  must  be 
addressed  so  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  results  of  these  reappraisals  will  enable 
management  to  take  their  decisions  against  the  background  of  the  costs  involved. 

Financial  management  and  information  system 

93.  Although  the  financial  management  direction  and  framework  of  the  wardrobe 
departments,  and  the  overall  amount  of  money  allocated  to  them  for  productions, 
revivals,  wages,  overtime  etc,  are,  in  common  with  all  other  departments,  decided 
by  the  General  Director,  the  Finance  Director  and  the  Chief  Accountant,  the 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  spending  and  cost  control  rest  with  the  Wardrobe 
Director. 
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94.  While  the  Wardrobe  Director  makes  representations  about  the  needs  of  each 

production  and  each  season,  this  division  of  responsibility  for  decision  making  on  the 
one  hand,  and  accountability  on  the  other,  causes  problems.  First,  the  budgets  that 
are  allocated  to  the  Wardrobe  Director  seem  to  be  arbitrarily  divided;  she  has 

responsibility  for  spending  from  many  budgets  - new  productions,  major  revivals, 

general  revivals,  salaries,  overtime  etc  - yet  the  overall  amount  of  money  available 
each  year  is  not  pinpointed  in  a coherent  way  in  order  to  allow  her  to  deploy  her 

overall  resources  most  sensibly  to  offset  any  overspending  in  one  area  with  the 

underspending  in  another. 

95.  Second,  the  budgets  for  new  productions  and  major  revivals  do  not  always 
adequately  reflect  the  real  needs  of  the  costumes  in  each  case  (for  example,  the 
wardrobe  budget  for  SWAN  LAKE  by  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Royal  Ballet  did  not  take 
into  account  the  extra  expenditure  necessary  because  the  decision  to  mount  the 
production  was  taken  only  about  six  weeks  before  its  opening  in  Manchester  and 
because  it  opened  virtually  simultaneously  with  ALCESTE  by  the  Royal  Opera  and  a 
Royal  Ballet  triple  bill). 

96.  The  third  problem  is  that  the  budgetary  and  financial  information  systems 
are  not  well  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  spending  departments.  For  example,  the 
financial  system  requires  that  new  productions  and  major  revivals  should  have  two 
budgets,  one  net  and  one  gross,  although  the  gross  budget  is  extremely  difficult  to 
calculate  in  advance  (because  it  can  vary  enormously  with  the  range  of  different 
hourly  pay  rates  of  staff  in  the  departments,  any  of  whom  may  work  on  the 
production)  and  most  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  accounts  department  on  the  net 
budget  to  ensure  that  costs  are  contained. 

97.  These  problems  have  two  consequences.  Firstly,  the  responsibility  for 
expenditure  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  play  a real  part  in  setting  their 
expenditure  limits  and  cannot,  by  virtue  of  their  service  function,  largely  control  its 
flow:  they  cannot  therefore  have  full  authority  and  take  final  responsibility  for  their 
budgets  and  any  overspending.  Secondly,  the  service  provided  by  the  financial 
management  staff  to  the  spending  departments  does  not  go  far  enough  and  is  often 
insubstantial:  they  provide  no  financial  analysis  to  assist  the  Wardrobe  Director  in 
her  decisions  eg  comparative  costings  of  in-house  labour  against  contractors  fees, 
analysis  of  the  time  taken  and  the  cost  of  this  in  making  types  of  garments,  and 
price  movements  in  the  goods  and  services  purchased.  The  financial  information  that 
is  provided  (see  Appendix  H)  is  either  incomplete  by  not  containing  comprehensive 
details  of  expenditure  against  budget  or  is  delayed  and  out  of  date  on  arrival. 

98.  These  problems  can  lead  to  confusion  of  management  responsibility,  the 
tangible  effect  of  which  can  be  illustrated  by  the  question  of  discounts.  The 
wardrobe  departments  purchase  goods  from  wholesale  and  retail  suppliers.  Although  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  wholesale  suppliers  would  reduce  their  costs  further,  the  retail 
suppliers  generally  do  (Libertys,  for  example,  would  offer  a 7i%  discount).  There  are 
no  discounts  on  the  retail  purchases  made  by  the  wardrobe  departments  and,  as  a 
result,  probably  up  to  £5,000  each  year  is  spent  which  could  be  saved. 

99.  The  financial  management  and  information  system  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
Royal  Opera  House  senior  management.  In  general  terms,  the  questions  of  the 
appropriate  baseline  for  the  budgets  and  whether,  in  making  forecasts  of  future 
expenditure,  the  finance  department  simply  take  actual  rather  than  budgeted  spend 
as  the  basis  for  planning  must  be  addressed.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  into  proper 
balance  the  unavoidable  movement  in  prices  and  the  unavoidable  research  and 
development  features  of  putting  on  new  productions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need 
to  avoid  compounding  any  overspending  and  to  ensure  economy  in  the  current 
climate  on  the  other. 
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100.  In  the  specific  case  of  the  wardrobe  departments,  the  aim  should  be  to 
provide  the  Wardrobe  Director  with  an  agreed  overall  expenditure  limit  each  year 
with  which  she  is  to  provide  the  goods  and  services  required  and  within  which  she 
has  real  responsibility  and  accountability  for  all  her  decisions  and  any  overspending. 
In  order  for  such  an  arrangement  to  be  meaningful,  the  changes  recommended  in  the 
section  on  overspending  must  be  implemented  and,  furthermore,  the  financial 
information  system  must  provide  an  appropriate  service  to  the  Wardrobe  Director  to 
assist  her  in  fulfilling  her  increased  responsibility. 

Management 

101.  The  wardrobe  departments  are  well  run.  The  responsibility  for  effective 
deployment  of  resources  and  for  cost  and  quality  control  is  centralised  in  the 
Wardrobe  Director  whose  ability  and  long  experience  in  opera  wardrobe  departments 
are  well  respected  by  her  peers.  Insofar  as  she  is  able  to,  the  Wardrobe  Director 
plans  her  departments'  work  well  in  advance,  organises  her  staff  effectively  and 
controls  them  closely.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  Wardrobe  Director's  ability  and 
capacity  to  take  on  board  the  extra  responsibilities  suggested. 

102.  The  wardrobe  departments  throughout  are  staffed  by  loyal,  highly  skilled  and 
creative  people  with  a high  level  of  commitment  to  their  work  and  to  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  They  are  proud  of  the  costumes  they  make  and  believe  them  to  be 
technically  and  artistically  as  good  as  those  made  by  any  other  opera  house  in  the 
world,  if  not  better.  I found  them  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  resources  and  I found 
no  evidence  of  waste  or  extravagance  on  their  part. 

103.  I am  grateful  to  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  wardrobe  departments 
for  the  kindness  and  help  shown  to  me  during  the  conduct  of  the  study. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  A 
SWAN  LAKE 

The  production  wardrobe  departments  provided  the  costumes  for  the  new  production 
of  SWAN  LAKE  by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  which  opened  on  27  November 
1981  and  which,  by  the  end  of  June  1983,  had  been  performed  87  times. 

The  production  required  163  costumes.  The  production  wardrobe  departments'  budget 
was  £73,000,  66%  of  the  total  financial  provision  for  the  production,  £1H,000. 

The  production  wardrobe  departments'  costs  were  £108,000,  74%  of  the  total  cost  of 
mounting  the  production,  £143,000,  and  they  are  broken  down  as  follows; 


The  reasons  for  the  overspend  were: 

(1)  The  decision  to  mount  the  production  was  not  given  until  late 

September/early  October  1981,  only  6 weeks  before  it  was  due  to  open  in 
Manchester. 

(2)  The  opening  of  SWAN  LAKE  coincided  with  the  opening  of  ALCESTE  by 
the  Royal  Opera. 

(3)  The  late  start  combined  with  the  virtually  simultaneous  openings  of 

SWAN  LAKE  and  ALCESTE  created  considerable  extra  work  and  pressure;  the 
working  of  overtime  by  the  production  wardrobe  departments  cost  £3000 
more  than  expected  and  the  contractors'  bills  cost  an  additional  £6000. 

(4)  The  designs  were  not  detailed  enough  to  allow  accurate  costings  of  the 
type  and  amount  of  material  and  trimmings  required;  much  more  was 
necessary  than  was  estimated  for  (eg  3 times  the  amount  of  braiding)  and 
the  additional  materials  cost  £14,000. 

(3)  Ballet  shoes  were  omitted  from  the  original  budget;  they  cost  £9000. 

(6)  Finally,  the  original  budget  of  £73,000  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  1 

casting  (163  costumes);  as  a result  of  the  rotating  casts,  a further  15 
costumes  were  required. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  examine  the  papers  on  SWAN  LAKE  in  depth,  nor  to  give 
examples  of  the  designs  and  costings  of  individual  costumes.  (The  Royal  Opera  House 
file  has  been  lent  to  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper  who  are  copying  the  production). 


The  178  costumes  in  SWAN  LAKE  cost,  on  average,  £607  each.  This  is  made  up  as 
follows;  £230  for  the  materials;  £31  for  the  ballet  and  other  shoes  specified  in  the 
designs;  £196  for  the  contractors'  fees  and  £130  for  the  in-house  labour. 


£ 


Haberdashery  and  basic  materials  eg  linings 

Materials 

In-house  labour 

Contractors'  fees 

Dyeing  and  Painting 

Shoes 


6,000 

33.000 

22.000 
33,000 

1,000 

9,000 


Comment 
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The  production  wardrobe  departments  could  influence  very  little  of  this  expenditure: 
the  producer  and  choreographer  decided  the  size  of  the  cast;  the  materials  were  the 
choice  of  the  designer;  the  ballet  shoes  were  an  obvious  necessity  and  any  special 
designs  were,  again,  the  choice  of  the  designer;  the  contractors'  fees  arose  because 
of  the  pressure  of  work  as  a result  of  the  late  start  and  the  coincidence  of  the 
opening  with  ALCESTE;  finally,  the  in-house  labour  costs  were  increased  because  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work  was  undertaken  in  overtime  as  a result,  again,  of  the 
late  start  and  the  coincidence  of  the  opening  with  ALCESTE. 

While  the  original  £607  for  each  costume  has  turned  into  a cost  of  about  the  £7  per 
costume  per  performance,  it  is  nevertheless  a large  amount  of  money  and  it  is  likely 
that  some  elements  of  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  the  same  extent  if 
decisions  on  SWAN  LAKE  had  been  taken  sufficiently  early  and  if  the  Wardrobe 
Director  could,  on  the  grounds  of  cost,  refuse  the  designer’s  most  expensive 
requirements;  with  these  changes  it  would  have  been  possible,  in  my  view,  for  the 
additional  costs  under  (3)  and  (4)  above  (£23,000)  to  be  substantially  reduced  if  not 
completely  saved. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  B 
LA  FBLLE  MAL  GARDEE 

The  production  wardrobe  departments  provided  the  costumes  for  the  revival  of  LA 
FILLE  MAL  GARDEE  by  the  Royal  Ballet  which  has  run  for  255  performances  (the 
last  performance  to  date  was  given  on  8 April  1983). 

The  production,  designed  by  Mr  Osbert  Lancaster,  first  opened  in  January  1960. 
Examples  of  four  costume  descriptions,  prepared  when  the  production  was  first 
revived  in  1966,  are  attached  at  Appendix  B(l)  to  show  what  the  costumes  comprise 
and  the  detail  required  by  the  designer. 

Because  of  the  age  of  the  production,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  trace  all  the 
wardrobe  costs  associated  with  it;  those  of  its  last  major  refurbishment  are  given  in 
the  next  paragraph.  The  overall  net  cost  (ie  set  and  costumes)  when  the  production 
was  first  performed  in  1960  was  £9,380.  The  production  has  undergone  two  major 
refurbishments;  in  the  1975/76  season  the  overall  net  cost  was  £11,117:  in  the 
1980/81  season  the  overall  net  cost  was  £11,007.  Minor  refurbishments  may  have 
taken  place  in  between  times  but  these  would  not  have  cost  more  than  £5,000  each. 

In  the  1980/81  season  the  production  wardrobe  departments  spent  just  under  £10,000 
repairing  and  renovating  the  costumes  of  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE.  This  expenditure 
was  required  because  many  of  the  70  costumes  in  the  production  had  aged, 
discoloured  or  been  broken  in  the  dancing;  bonnets,  petticoats,  breeches,  aprons, 
tights  had  to  be  replaced  or  renovated  as  did,  most  notably,  those  for  four  chickens 
and  the  cockerel. 

Comment 

The  age  of  the  production  and  hence  the  absence  of  detailed  costings  makes  it 
impossible  to  identify  specifically  and  comment  accurately  on  the  full  cost  of  the 
costumes  in  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE.  For  the  1980/81  season,  however,  the 
production  wardrobe  departments  spent  about  £140  on  each  costume.  This 
expenditure  was  on  the  basis  of  need  (many  things  had,  quite  simply,  worn  out)  and 
on  the  Wardrobe  Director's  judgement  of  increased  value  (the  production  has  been 
performed  16  times  since  its  last  refurbishment  and  it  is  to  return  to  the  repertoire 
again  in  January  1984). 

Even  if  all  the  costs  to  date  (identified  above  as  £3,1504)  were  for  the  costumes, 
the  cost  of  the  costumes  per  performance  of  the  production  would  be  £1.76.  For  the 
costumes,  and  indeed  the  other  production  aspects,  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE  is  not 
an  expensive  production  to  maintain  and  remount  as  the  fabrics  are  fairly  basic;  it 
is  therefore  a good  example  of  the  value,  over  time,  of  an  initially  high  investment 
(£9,380  in  1960  is  between  £60-70,000,  at  current  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  RPI 
movement)  in  a production  which  is  going  to  be  revived  regularly. 

The  figures  quoted  are,  of  course,  historic  costs  and  may  not  reflect  today's  values. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  B(l) 

LA  FELLE  MAL  GARDE 
Costume  descriptions  Coicis 


Costume  No  1 

Waistcoat: 

Black  brocade  waistcoat  with  silver  buttons. 

Shirt: 

White  lawn  ballet  shirt  finishing  at  waist. 

Handkerchief: 

Yellow  silk  handkerchief  edged  with  yellow  silk 
fringe. 

Tights: 

Buttercup  yellow  nylon  tights  with  three  silver 
buttons  at  knee. 

Neckscarf: 

Black  silk  neckscarf  with  made  up  bow. 

Stockings: 

White  ribbed  nylon  stockings. 

Shoes: 

White  ballet  flats. 
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APPENDIX  B(l) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  NO  1 FOR  COLAS 


■rt; 


SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  B{1) 
LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE 
Costume  descriptions  Alain 


Costume  No  2 


Coat; 

Light  biue/grey  cloth  tail  coat  with  silver  buttons 
and  lined  in  grey  silk. 

Waistcoat; 

Yellow  satin  waistcoat  with  green  felt  applique 
and  coral  sequins  and  pearls. 

Shirt; 

White  lawn  shirt  with  frill  down  centre  front. 

Breeches; 

Dark  brown  velvet  breeches. 

Collar; 

Stiff  exaggerated  wing  collar. 

Cravat; 

White  faille  cravat  painted  with  red  and  yellow 
check. 

Gloves: 

White  cotton  gloves. 

Stockings; 

Kneelength  white  stretch  nylon  stockings. 

Hat; 

Top  hat  in  grey  velour. 

Jewellery; 

Diamond  ring  (fake)  for  proposal  scene. 

Shoes: 

Black  character  shoes. 

Accessories: 

Red  carnation  (sewn  into  buttonhole). 
Red  cotton  umbrella. 
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APPENDIX  B(l) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  NO  2 FOR  ALAIN 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  BCD 
la  FDLLE  mal  gardee 

Costume  description:  Lise 


Costume  No  2 
Camisole: 

Bodice: 

Overskirt: 

Underskirt: 

Apron: 

Shawl: 

Tights: 

Handkerchief: 

3ewellery: 

Hat: 

Shoes: 


White  nylon  camisole  embroidered  with  pink  rose 
buds  with  puff  sleeves  caught  in  with  pink 
ribbon  and  bow. 

Pale  pink  velveteen  peasant  bodice  with  low  boat 
shaped  neck  in  front  and  blue  triangular  inset 
panel  with  silver  braid  lacing. 

White  nylon  organdie  overskirt  embroidered  with 
pink  rosebuds. 

Two  net  underskirts  (short  length). 

Small  rectangular  white  nylon  apron  edged  with 
heavily  embroidered  pink  roses  and  dark  green 
leaves. 

Cream  wool  fringed  shawl  with  chenille 
embroidered  pink  roses  and  dark  green  leaves 
round  edge. 

Standard  pink  tights. 

Pink  silk  handkerchief  with  pink  silk  fringe. 

Cross  and  chain. 

Natural  straw  hat  with  shallow  crown  and 
medium  brim  and  pink  ribbons. 

Pink  pointe  shoes. 
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APPENDIX  B(l) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  NO  2 FOR  LISE 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  B(D 
LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE 
Costume  descriptions  Cockerel 


Body: 


Head: 


Wings: 


Legs: 


Leotard: 


Tights: 


Feet: 


The  front  part  of  the  body  is  brown  satin  with 
feathers  painted  on  to  this;  the  back  is  in  shot 
green  tafetta  with  realistic  feathers  painted  on 
to  the  main  part  near  the  tail. 

The  entire  front  is  covered  in  real  cock  feathers 
as  is  the  tail  which  is  bonded  to  retain  the 

shape. 

The  whole  body  shape  is  made  of  foam  rubber 
which  is  boned.  The  arms,  neck  and  legs  are  cut 
close  to  those  of  the  artiste. 

The  head  is  brown  satin  with  realistic  eye 
sections  which  have  a gauze  insert  to  allow  the 
artiste  to  see.  The  crest  of  the  cockerel  is  done 
in  yellow  felt.  The  head  is  held  on  with  elastic 
and  this  top  section  is  then  extended  into  the 

wings. 

The  wings  are  brown  satin  with  an  applique  of 
sea  green  and  tan.  These  are  made  like  long 
medieval  sleeves  down  which  the  arms  are 
passed;  the  wings  are  manipulated  like  real 
cockerel  wings.  The  largeness  and  roundess  of  the 
top  of  the  wings  conceal  the  space  where  the 
armholes  of  the  body  occur. 

The  legs  are  green  satin  with  feathers  painted  on 
and  with  an  applique  of  real  cock  feathers.  These 
are  tubes  which  are  big  as  the  artiste's  thighs 
and  must  not  be  tight  fitting.  They  are  joined  on 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  body  and  suspended  with 
elastic  on  the  inner  part  of  the  leg. 

Black  nylon  stretch  leotard,  with  long  sleeves  and 
round  neck. 

Canary  yellow  tights  with  blue  lines  painted  on 
them  to  represent  the  scaled  legs  of  a real 
cockerel. 

The  base  is  a black  ballet  fiat  and  over  this  are 
worn  shaped  webbed  feet  in  yellow  felt  which 
closely  resemble  real  cockerel  feet.  The  toe  and 
claw  part  is  made  from  foam  rubber  and  painted 
to  match.  The  feet  are  kept  on  with  elastic 
under  the  foot  and  are  then  poppered  around  the 
ankle  to  fasten  at  the  back. 
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APPENDIX  B(l) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  FOR  COCKEREL 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  C 
THE  TEMPEST 

The  production  wardrobe  departments  provided  the  costumes  for  the  new  production 
of  THE  TEMPEST  by  the  Royal  Ballet  which  opened  on  i December  1982  and  ran 
for  eight  performances. 

The  production  required  5^  costumes  (this  does  not  include  those  for  2nd  and  3rd 
castings,  nor  those  second  costumes  for  the  principals,  which  increase  the  total  to 
about  80  costumes,  all  of  which  are  covered  by  the  cost  below).  The  designs  for  two 
costumes  and  their  breakdowns  are  at  Appendix  C(l);  at  C(2)  is  a description  of  the 
principals’  costumes  to  show  their  complexity. 

The  production  wardrobe  departments’  budget  for  THE  TEMPEST  was  £36,000,  60% 
of  the  total  financial  provision  for  the  production  £57,000.  The  production  wardrobe 
departments’  costs  for  THE  TEMPEST  were  £^9,000,  60%  of  the  total  cost  of 
mounting  the  production,  £76,000  and  break  down  as  follows: 


The  main  reasons  for  the  overspend  were: 

(1)  This  new  production  was  scheduled  with  two  revivals  in  a triple  bill 

formation;  changes  in  the  repertoire,  however,  caused  both  revivals  to 
become  new  productions  (the  first  was  completely  new  and  the  second  was  a 
complete  remake  of  an  old  ballet).  Furthermore,  its  opening  was  scheduled 
for  only  one  week  after  a new  production  for  the  Royal  Opera.  The 

production  wardrobe  departments  could  not  cope  in-house  with  the  burden  of 
four  productions;  there  was,  therefore,  very  heavy  use  made  of  contractors’ 
services. 

(2)  The  designs  were  late  and,  furthermore,  continuously  changed  by  the 

choreographer  who  did  not  arrive  until  three  weeks  before  the  first  night. 

(3)  The  designer  of  the  production  did  not  like  buying  coloured  fabrics  and 
wanted  everything  to  be  dyed;  not  only  did  this  mean  that  some  of  the 
dyeing  was  done  by  contractors  but  also  shortened,  and  made  more  expensive 
by  the  need  to  work  overtime,  the  available  time  in  which  to  make  the 
costumes. 

(4)  The  designer  would  not  take  the  Wardrobe  Director’s  advice  about  the 
making  of  the  12  "monster"  costumes  and  they  were  made  to  his 
specification.  They  were  then  unsuitable  for  the  dancers  and  had  to  be 
remade. 

(5)  Finally,  two  costumes  were  added,  to  meet  the  choreographer’s  needs, 
for  the  two  main  principal  dancers  between  the  general  and  the  first  night; 
these  cost  an  additional  £1,200. 


£ 


Haberdashery  and  basic  materials  eg  linings 

Material 

In-house  labour 

Contractors’  fees 

Dyeing  and  Painting 

Shoes 


2,000 

7,000 

7.000 
29,000 

2.000 
2,000 
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Comment 


The  so  costumes  in  THE  TEMPEST  cost,  on  average,  ®ac^- 

follows:  £137  for  the  materials  including  their  dyeing;  £25  for  the  shoes,  £363  tor 
the  contractors'  fees  and  £87  for  the  in-house  labour. 

As  with  SWAN  LAKE,  the  production  wardrobe  departments  could  influence  very 
nttle  S this  expeXure:  the  producer,  designer  and  choreographer  deeded  the  size 
of  the  calt  the  style  of  the  designs  and  the  need  for  remade  or  additiona 

costumes-  again  the  ballet  shoes  were  an  obvious  necessity;  the  contractors  fee 
costumes,  g , scheduline  of  THE  TEMPEST  with  a new  production  for  the 

R^yal  Opera  and  because  of  the  change  in  the  triple  bill  formation  m which  it  was 
Staged,  leading  to  much  more  work;  and  the  contractors'  fees  were  high  because  of 
the^  pressure  of  the  late  submission  of  the  designs  and  their  complexity. 

As  part  of  a triple  bill  formation,  THE  TEMPEST  was  an  expensive  production  to 
mount  The  average  cost  of  each  costume  per  performance  to  date  is  £77  (but  it  is 
olanned  to  stage  the  production  again  shortly).  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
Lpenditure  would  have  been  saved  if  the  scheduling  had  been  ‘ 

Wardrobe  Director  had  been  allowed,  on  the  grounds  of  cost,  to  refuse  the  more 
exoensive  demands  of  the  artistic  team  (she  did  refuse  to  make  the  two  costumes 
under  (5)  above  but  as  the  choreographer  offered  to  pay  for  them  himself  they  were 
made*  the  choreographer  was  never  charged  for  them  by  senior  management).  It  s, 
ho4;e?  probably®  the  case  that  if  that  if  these  factors  could  have  been  changed  no 
overspending  would  have  been  incurred  and  the  average  cost  of  each  cost 

reduced  by  at  least  £150. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  C(l) 

THE  TEMPEST 

Costume  description;  Polonaise  Boy 


Basic  doublet  and  breeches 

Slashing  and  sleeve  lining 

Undersleeves 

Inset  collar 

Calico  for  mounting 

Snail  shape  trim  fabric 

Zeta  lycra  extra  shiny  tights 

Lace  edging 

Haberdashery 

Shoes 


6.50  m.  @ £8.00 

4.00  m.  @ £8.00 

5.00  m.  @ £4.75 

2.00  m.  @ £7.95 

6.00  m.  @ £1.85 

1.00  m.  @ £9.00 

8.00  m.  (d  £0.09 


£ 

52.00 

32.00 
23.75 

15.90 

11.10 

9.00 

15.00 
0.72 

19.90 

12.00 


TOTAL;  191.37 
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APPENDIX  C{1) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  FOR  POLONAISE  BOY 


SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  C(l) 

THE  TEMPEST 

Costume  description;  Polonaise  Girl 


Bodice  and  top  skirt 
Bodice  and  top  skirt  underlay 
Sleeves 
Underskirt 
Underskirt  underlay 
Ruched  trim 
Braid 
Braid 

Assorted  beads  for  trim  and  assessories 
Fan  (purchase  and  painting) 

Shoes 
Tights 

Haberdashery 


6.50  m.  @ £6.80 

^4.20 

6.50  m.  (d  £6.80 

U.20 

2 m.  (d  £6.50 

13.00 

6.50  m.  @ £8.00 

52.00 

6.50  m.  (d  £2.50 

16.25 

2 m.  (d  £3.95 

7.90 

10  m.  @ £0.35 

3.50 

10  m.  (d  £0.70 

7.00 

ies 

15.00 

20.00 

12.00 

6.00 

25.50 

TOTAL: 


266.55 
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APPENDIX  C(i) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  FOR  POLONAISE  GIRL 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  C(2) 

THE  TEMPEST 
Costume  descriptions 
Prosper© 

Pale  gold  coloured  shiny  tights  and  matching  shoes. 

Off-white  jap  silk  shirt  with  gold  braid  decoration  (velcro  attached  to  shirt  to  enable 
quick  change). 

Flesh  coloured  elastic  net  bodice  with  gold  pleated  strappings. 

Bright  gold  leather-cloth  cod  piece. 

Bright  gold  leather-cloth  detachable  leg  straps. 

*Gold  open-work  crown. 

Red  crushed  velvet  and  gold  cloak. 

Brown  crushed  velvet  cloak  with  black  lining,  decorated  with  scrolls  that  are  painted 
with  letters.  ^ 

*2nd  cloak  as  above  but  much  larger  in  size. 

Prosper©  Dummy:  Dressed  in  replica  cloak  and  crown. 

Ariel 


1st  Costume:  Based  on  flesh  coloured  lycra  all  over  and  heavily  decorated  with  fly- 

away flaps  of  various  fabrics. 

Pale  gold  coloured  pleated  shirt  and  twisted  straps  on  arms  and  lees. 
Attached  "period"  collar  and  cuffs. 

Attached  white  leather-look  codpiece. 

Wig. 


2nd  Costume:  As  above  with,  additionally,  Elizabethan  pantaloons. 

3rd  Costume:  As  above  with  black  pleated  jap  silk  bag  with  attached  black  bat 

wings. 


Antonio 


Black  shiny  lycra  tights. 

Black  ballet  shoes. 

Black  suede  doublet  and  slashed  oversleeves. 

Red/gold  lame  undersleeves  decorated  with  gold  lame  and  black  cord  braiding 
White  organdie  collar  and  cuffs. 

Gold  leather-cloth  armour. 

Sword. 

Beard  and  moustache. 

Pale  flesh  coloured  mask  with  skull  cap. 

Caliban 


Black  leather  strap  trousers  with  knee  puffs  and  attached  codpiece. 

Fl^h  elastic  net  bodice  with  shiny  black  leather-look  twisted  decoration. 
Pale  flesh  coloured  mask  and  skull  cap. 
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Sebastian 


Black  shiny  lycra  tights  and  matching  shoes. 

Black  shiny  leather-look  doublet  and  oversleeves. 

Black/gold  lame  undersleeves  decorated  with  gold  lame  and  black  cord. 

Bright  gold  leather-cloth  armour. 

White  organdie  collar  and  cuffs. 

Sword. 

Pale  flesh  coloured  mask  and  skull  cap. 

Alonso 

Black/gold  velvet  doublet  and  oversleeves. 

Bright  gold  lame  undersleeves. 

Black  shiny  lycra  tights  and  shoes. 

White  organdie  collar  and  cuffs. 

Bright  gold  leather-cloth  armour. 

Sword. 

Pale  flesh  colour  mask  and  skull  cap. 

Gold  crown. 

Red  and  bronze  coloured  coat  with  gold  lining  and  fur  trim. 

Trincolo 

Very  pale  cream  tights  with  same  colour  leather  boots. 

Cream  leather  doublet  and  slashed  breeches  with  self  fabric  "curly"  trim  worn  over 
slight  padding  and  undershirt  of  white  raw  silk. 

Cream  leather  codpiece. 

Cream  leather  hat  with  tassel. 

Wig. 

Sword. 

k..- 

Stejfrfiano 

Pale  cream  tights  and  matching  leather  boots. 

Cream  leather  doublet  and  slashed  breeches  and  codpiece. 

Cream  leather  hat. 

Wig. 

Moustache  and  beard. 

Sword. 

Gonzaio 

Black  suede  doublet  and  breeches. 

Black  satin  undershirt  with  black  organza  ruff. 

Black  tights  and  matching  high  heeled  boots. 

Black  leather  gauntlet  gloves. 

Black  suede  hat. 

Wig. 

Sword. 

Miranda 

Very  pale  cream  jap  silk  corset-bodice  and  topskirt  with  matching  cream  lace 
decoration. 

Underskirt  of  finest  silk  organza  decorated  with  cream  lace. 

Very  pale  flesh  coloured  tights. 

Shoes. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  D 
DON  GIOVANNI 


The  production  wardrobe  departments'  budget  for  DON  GIOVANNI  was  £60,000,  it0% 
of  the  total  financial  provision  for  the  production,  £150,000.  The  production 
wardrobe  departments  costs  for  DON  GIOVANNI  were  £71,000,  37%  of  the  final 

total  cost  of  mounting  the  production  £191,000  and  they  break  down,  broadly,  as 
follows:  ^ * 


The  main  reasons  for  the  overspend  were: 

(1)  The  singer  performing  the  Leporello  role  resigned  three  days  before  the 
general  rehearsal;  his  replacement  could  not  be  fitted  into  the  original 
costume  and  a second  Leporello  costume  had  to  be  made. 

(2)  The  singer  performing  Don  Giovanni  role  asked  for  his  costumes  to  be 
recut;  he  said  they  were  too  hot  so,  between  the  general  rehearsal  and  the 
first  night,  the  production  wardrobe  department  had  to  remount  the  costumes 
on  thin  cotton  instead  of  cotton  drill,  thereby  adding  to  the  in-house  labour 
costs. 

(3)  There  were  similar  problems  with  both  sopranos;  they  complained  that 
their  petticoats,with  nylon  in  the  quilting,  made  them  sweat  too  much  and  so 
the  production  wardrobe  departments  had  to  remount  them  on  cotton,  again 
adding  to  the  in-house  labour  costs. 

(^)  Although  the  costume  designs  were  delivered  on  time,  the  set  designs 
were  not;  there  was  therefore  some  delay  in  starting  work  on  the  costumes 
until  the  total  concept  of  the  production  could  be  finalised.  Furthermore,  no 
information  was  received  from  the  producer  about  the  breakdown  of  the  cast 
and  the  numbers  involved,  especially  actors  and  musicians,  until  five  weeks 
before  the  opening.  These  factors  increased  the  labour  costs  by  pushing  a lot 
of  the  work  into  overtime. 


£ 


Haberdashery  and  basic  materials  eg  lining 

Material 

In-house  labour 

Contractors'  fees 

Dyeing  and  Painting 

Shoes 


3.000 

13.000 

25.000 

24.000 

2.000 
2,000 


71,000 
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(5)  Finally,  the  designs  were  complicated  and  ornate  (the  masks  and 
headdresses  alone  wanted  by  the  designer  cost  over  £2,000  in  contractor 
fees:  the  design  of  one  of  them  is  at  Appendix  D(3)).  This,  combined  with 
the  considerable  loss  of  working  time  at  the  start  of  the  rehearsal  period 
because  singers  did  not  arrive  on  time  and  did  not  attend  fittings  when  these 
were  arranged,  increased  the  in-hoiise  labour  costs  by,  again,  pushing  a lot  of 
work  into  overtime. 

Comment 

The  100  costumes  in  DON  GIOVANNI  cost,  on  average,  £710  each.  This  is  made  up 
as  follows:  £220  for  the  materials  including  dyeing  and  painting  and  shoes;  £240  for 
the  contractors  fees;  and  £250  for  the  in-house  labour  costs. 

The  production  wardrobe  departments  could  influence  very  little  of  this  expenditure; 
the  materials  and  shoes  were  chosen  by  the  designer  and  the  costumes  were 
changed,  during  the  rehearsal  process,  because  the  principal  singers  required  this 
(there  was  a heatwave  at  the  time  of  the  first  performance,  hence  the  need  for 
lighter  costumes);  and  the  contractors'  fees  arose  because  the  production  wardrobe 
staff  could  not  have  undertaken  all  the  work  in-house  with  the  late  start  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  designs. 

DON  GIOVANNI  was  one  of  three  or  four  productions  in  the  last  five  years  in  which 
the  costumes  made  by  contractors  were,  in  some  cases,  cheaper  in  labour  terms  than 
those  made  by  the  production  wardrobe  departments.  The  in-house  labour  costs  were 
high  because  the  finalising  of  the  costumes  with  decorations  etc  was  done  late, 
under  pressure,  and  in  overtime  hours;  it  was  also  high  because  the  costumes, 
detailed  and  historically  accurate,  took  longer  than  usual  to  make:  some  of  the 
designs  were  in  the  workrooms  unusually  long  and,  with  no  pressures  from  other 
productions,  the  work  rate  of  the  staff  slowed  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  quantify  accurately  the  additional  costs  of  the  slightly  slower  work 
rate,  the  difficulty  of  the  intricate  and  ornate  costumes  and  the  late  costume 
modifications  and  additions;  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  represent  the  overspend 
of  £11,000,  and  perhaps  more. 

These  additional  costs  could  have  been  avoided  and,  perhaps  reductions  made  in  the 
original  budget,  if  decisions  by  the  artistic  team  had  been  taken  earlier  (the  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  less  use  of  contractors);  if  the  scheduling  of  the 
repertoire  were  more  evenly  planned  with  the  needs  of  the  production  departments 
in  mind  (the  effect  of  this  would  have  been  fewer  and  less  deep  troughs  of  work  to 
allow  the  work  rate  to  decrease);  and  if  the  Wardrobe  Director  had  real  authority, 
within  the  constraints  of  the  budget  available  to  her,  to  limit  the  cost  of  the 
designer's  requests. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  D(l) 

DON  GIOVANNI 

Costume  description:  Don  Giovanni 
Costume  No  3 


Doublet  and  breeches 

Lining 

Slashings 

Interlinings 

Shirt 

Collar  and  cuffs 
Collar  and  cuffs 
Lace  trim 
Braids 


24  gilt  aignettes  (d  0.1 8p 

20  gilt  buttons  @ 0.60p 

Gold  earring  (worn  throughout) 

Haberdashery 

Red  suede  thigh  boots 


6 m.  @ £10.50 
4 m.  @ £1.75 

4 m.  (d  £3.95 
8 m.  (d  £1.85 
8 m.  (d  £2.25 
U m.  @ £4.90 
U m.  (d  £0.45 

5 m.  @ £2.50 

3 X 30  m.  @ £0.55 
1 X 30  m.  (d  £0.75 
1 X 30  m.  (d  £0.80 
1 X 60  m.  @ £0.10 
1 X 50  m.  @ £0.15 
1 X 30  m.  (d  £1.20 


£ 

63.00 

7.00 

15.80 

14.80 

18.00 
7.35 
0.67 

12.50 

49.50 

22.50 

24.00 

6.00 

7.50 

36.00 
4.32 
1.20 

2.50 

31.50 

100.00 


TOTAL:  426.14 
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APPENDIX  D(1) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  NO  3 FOR  DON  GIOVANNI 


f(oh^oA  ^Cam4^^(Z4^. 

i)ev\y 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  D(l) 
DON  GIOVANNI 
Donna  Anna 
Costume  No  3 


£ 


Overdress  and  bodice  top  layer 
Overdress  and  bodice  under  layer 
Underskirt  top  layer 
Underskirt  under  layer 
Petticoat  (worn  throughout) 


Quilting 
Bodice  coutil 
Collar  and  cuffs 
Lace  edging 
Tulle  for  veil 
Trimming  velvet  ribbon 
Trimming  velvet  ribbon 
Trimming  braid 
Shoes  flat  suede  courts 
Mask 

Haberdashery  (including  stock 

beads  used  for  tiara, 
etc.) 

Tights 

Fan 


14  m.  @ £4.70 

65.80 

14  m.  (d  £1.65 

23.10 

10  m.  (d  £14.00 

140.00 

10  m.  (d  £1.64 

23.10 

15  m.  (d  £0.95 

16.40 

15  m.  (d  £0.75 

11.25 

15  m.  @ £1.20 

18.00 

15  m.  (d  £1.50 

22.50 

3 m.  @ £3.95 

11.85 

2 m.  @ £4.00 

8.00 

5 m.  @ £5.00 

25.00 

12  m.  @ £1.20 

14.40 

40  m.  (d  £0.65 

26.00 

15  m.  (d  £1.05 

15.75 

30  m.  @ £0.75 

22.50 

32.00 

30.00 


33.00 

O.^^O 

2.00 


TOTAL:  541.03 
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APPENDIX  D(l) 

DESIGN  OF  COSTUME  NO  3 FOR  DONNA  ANNA 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  D(2) 
DON  GIOVANNI 


Costume  descriptions 
Don  Giovanni 


Act  1 Scene  1: 

Piurn  velvet  doublet,  plum  velvet  breeches,  black  suede  boots, 
black  suede  boots,  black  velvet  mask  and  cream  open-necked  shirt. 

Act  I Scene  2: 

Doublet,  breeches,  shirt  and  boots  as  before  plus  red  velvet  cloak, 
black  velvet  hat  and  black  gloves. 

End  of  Act  I: 

Orange  and  black  doublet,  matching  breeches,  black  boots  cind 
shirt.  Gold  earring  and  rings  on  fingers. 

Act  II  until  end 

of  Mortuary  scene:  Costume,  boots,  earring  as  end  of  Act  I plus 

black  cloak  trimmed  with  black  jet,  black  hat,  velvet  mask  and  a 
ring. 

Supper  Scene: 

Red  and  gold  velvet  doublet,  matching  breeches,  red  suede  boots, 
cream  and  open-necked  shirt.  Gold  earring  and  gold  chain. 

Leporello 

Same  costume  throughout. 

Don  Ottavio 


Act  I Scene  1: 

Green  outfit. 

Act  I Scene  3: 

Black  outfit,  baldrick,  black  hat,  black  gloves  and  black  boots. 

To  end  of  Act  I; 

Purple  outfit,  baldrick,  black  hat,  black  gloves,  black  velvet  mask 
and  purple  boots. 

Act  II: 

Purple  outfit  without  mask. 

Act  II  Scene  4 to  end  of  opera:  Black  outfit. 


Masetto 

Act  I: 

Red  Breeches,  beige  scrim  shirt,  sleeveless  doublet  and  straw  hat. 

Act  II: 

Breeches,  shirt  and  hat  as  Act  I worn  with  second  doublet  with 
sleeves. 
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Donna  Anna 


Act  I Scene  1; 

Nightgown. 

Act  I Scene  3; 

Black  dress,  black  gloves,  black  headdress  and  veil. 

Act  I Scene  4: 

Purple  dress,  lilac  gloves,  tiara,  veil  and  black  velvet  mask. 

Act  II: 

In  purple  dress  as  above  but  without  black  mask. 

Act  II  Scene  4: 

Black  dress. 

Donna  Elvira 


Act  I Scene  2: 

Green  velvet  dress,  black  velvet  hat  and  black  gloves. 

Act  I Scene  4: 

Orange  lace  dress,  tiara,  veil  and  black  velvet  mask. 

Act  II; 

As  Act  I Scene  4 without  black  mask. 

Act  II: 

Black  velvet  cloak  over  orange  lace  dress. 

Act  II  Scene  5: 

Red  and  black  velvet  dress  with  black  velvet  cloak. 

2ferlina 


Act  I: 

Orange  brocade  dress. 

Act  II. 

Cream  brocade  dress. 
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APPENDIX  D(3) 

DESIGN  OF  MASK  AND  HEADDRESS 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  E 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG 


The  production  wardrobe  departments  provided  the  costumes  for  the  revived 
production  of  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  by  the  Royal  Opera  which 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  is  an  enormous  production  using  all  the 
Appendi^*  EU) requires  253  costumes  and  its  character  list  is  attached  at 

The  production  wardrobe  departments'  budget  for  the  revival  of  niF 

^U'^NMRG  was  £15,000,  !.%  of  the  total  ffnalclal  provis^^ 
t-^5,UUU.  I he  production  wardrobe  departments'  costs  were  £22,000,  58%  of  the  total 
cost  of  mounting  the  revival,  £38,000  and  they  break  down,  broadly,  as  follows; 


Haberdashery  and  basic  materials  eg 

Materials 

In-house  labour 

Contractors'  fees 

The  reasons  for  the  overspend  were; 

(1)  The  production  was  13  years 
expected; 


£ 

linings  2,000 

8,000 

11,000 

1,000 


old  and  it  had  aged  more  badly  than 


- all  shirts,  aprons  etc  were  replaced  as  they  had  either  rotted 

discoloured  or  been  used  on  other  productions  over  the  years;  * 

- all  tights  were  replaced  as  they  had  rotted,  faded  or  were  moth 
eaten; 

- many  costumes  had  dropped  and  had  to  be  remounted, 

(2)  All  hats  had  to  be  remade. 

(3)  All  ladies'  petticoats  were  remade  as  they  had  been  used  on  other 
productions  over  the  years. 

(^)  The  designer  wanted  "festpiel"  additions  for  Act  III. 

(5)  Finally,  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  was  originally  scheduled 
to  be  revived  by  the  running  wardrobe  departments  (the  Production  Wardrobe 
departments  were  scheduled  to  make  a new  production  of  LA  TRAVIATA  at 
the  same  time).  LA  TRAVIATA  was,  however,  cancelled  and  replaced  in  the 
repertoire  by  LA  BOHEME,  another  revival  for  the  running  wardrobe 
departments  to  work  on.  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  was 
returned  to  the  production  wardrobe  departments  for  work  and  consequently 
labour  costs  were  included  ' in  the  cost  of  mounting  the  production.  (As 
explained  earlier,  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  work  been 

undertaken  by  the  running  wardrobe  departments;  their  labour  costs  are  not 
included). 
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Comment 


As  with  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE,  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  DIE 
MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  to  identify  accurately  and  comment  sensibly  on 
the  full  cost  of  the  costumes  in  the  production.  The  cost  of  reviving  DIE 
MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  in  1982,  however,  was,  on  average,  £S7  for  each 
costume.  The  expenditure  was  necessary  because  certain  garments  had  worn  out  or 
no  longer  existed  and  because  the  designer  was  involved  with  the  revival  and 
requested  certain  additions  and  modifications.  The  effect  of  the  expenditure  was  to 
revitalise  the  production  to  the  extent  that  it  was  also  scheduled  in  the  repertoire 
in  1983,  The  average  cost  of  the  revived  costumes  per  performance  from  1982  to 
date  is  less  than  £9. 

The  example  of  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  has,  however,  highlighted  an 
inconsistency  in  the  budgeting  and  accounting  procedures  of  the  Royal  Opera  House 
concerning  the  status  of  labour  costs  which,  as  one  of  its  effects,  seems  to  have 
made  the  overspending  in  this  case  more  apparent  than  real. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  E(l) 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG 


ACT  I 

WALTHER 

EVA 

MAGDALENE 

DAVID 

12  Meistersingers: 

SACHS 

POGNER 

BECKMESSER 

KOTHNER 

NACHTIGALL 

ZORN 

EISSLINGER 

VOGELSANG 

MOSER 

FOLTZ 

ORTEL 

SCHWARZ 


8 Gentleman  apprentices 
30  Gentleman  churchgoers 


6 Lady  apprentices 
31  Lady  churchgoers 


ACT  II 

WALTHER 

EVA 

MAGDALENE 

DAVID 

12  Meistersingers: 

SACHS 

POGNER 

BECKMESSER 

KOTHNER 

NACHTIGALL 

ZORN 

EISSLINGER 

VOGELSANG 

MOSER 

FOLTZ 

ORTEL 

SCHWARZ 

6 Lady  apprentices  8 Gentlemen  apprentices 

9 Mothers  30  Gentlemen  churchgoers 

22  Women  in  nightdresses  11  Extra  chorus  gentlemen 

16  Actors  (as  townsfolk) 
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ACT  in  Scene  1 


SACHS 

DAVID 

WALTHER 

BECKMESSER 

EVA 

MAGDALENE 


ACT  III  Sc«ie  2 

DAVID 

EVA 

MAGDALENE 

WALTHER 

12  Meistersingers: 

SACHS 

POGNER 

BECKMESSER 

KOTHNER 

NACHTIGALL 

ZORN 

EISSLINGER 

VOGELSANG 

MOSER 

FOLTZ 

ORTEL 

SCHWARZ 


6 Lady  apprentices 

8 

Apprentices 

31  Townswomen 

18 

Bakers 

22  Extra  chorus  ladies  as  townswomen 

24 

Tailors 

9 Maidens 

18 

Cobblers 

6 Goldsmiths  or  toy-makers 

8 

Watchmen 

6 Trumpeters 

4 

Town  pipers 

4 Drummers 

6 

Banner  bearers 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  F 


PAY  RATES  OF  WARDROBE  DEPARTMENTS'  STAFF 


CATEGORY 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/4 

Production  Basic  wkly  (April) 
Wardrobe  Average  wkly 

Department  £ £ 

Basic  wkly  (April) 
Average  wkly 
£ £ 

Basic  wkly  (April) 
Average  wkly 
£ £ 

Basic  wkly  (April) 
Average  wkly 
£ £ 

Basic  wkly  (April) 
Average  wkly 
£ £ 

Basic  wkly  (April) 
£ 

8U.00 

HOD 

91.00 

96.00 

118.00 

131.60 

146.00 

144.80 

169.000  to 
200.24 

157.20 

176.00 

167.42 

Supervisor 

76.00 

85.00 

84.80 

113.00 

118.80 

182.00 

130.80 

152.00 

142.00 

156.00 

151.42 

Cutter 

70.00 

96.00 

80.80 

117.00 

111.60 

120.00 

122.80 

144.00 

133.60 

142.00 

142.16 

Senior  'A' 

66.00 

76.50 

75.60 

112.00 

103.60 

146.00 

114.00 

158.00 

124.00 

170.00 

131.97 

Senior  'B' 

62.00 

68.00 

71.20 

112.00 

98.40 

171.00 

108.40 

125.00 

118.00 

122.00 

125.49 

1st  Workroom 
Assistant 

58.00 

64.00 

66.40 

75.00 

91.20 

97.00 

100.40 

113.00 

109.20 

113.00 

116.22 

2nd  Workroom 
Assistant 

5'i.OO 

57.00 

62.00 

69.00 

85.60 

99.00 

94.00 

115.00 

102.00 

102.00 

to 

130.00 

108.82 

3rd  Workroom 
Assistant 

50.00 

56.00 

58.00 

77.00 

81.60 

85.00 

89.60 

102.00 

97.20 

100.00 

103.73 

Learner  'A' 

45.00 

46.00 

52.80 

59.00 

73.20 

73.00 

80.40 

111.00 

87.20 

98.00 

93.07 

Running 

Wardrobe 

Department 


Wardrobe 

Master/ 

Mistress 

86.00 

127.00 

97.50 

193.00 

145.00 

224.00 

159.50 

268.00 

173.40 

230.00  to 

312.00 

198.84 

62.00 

Snr  Asst  HOD 

79.00 

70.00 

124.00 

94.80 

141.00 

104,40 

184.00 

113,60 

193.35 

129.93 

1st  Asst 

59.20 

77.00 

65.20 

117.00 

86,80 

122.00 

95.60 

161.00 

104.00 

166.00 

110.67 

The  annual 

pay  increases  for  NATTKE  members  have 

1978  12%  1981  9.4% 

1979  12%  1982  7% 

1980  12%  1983  5% 

been  as 

follows: 

In  addition,  supplements  were  paid  in  November  1978  and  September  1979. 

These  tables  do  not  take  into  account  fully  the  effects  of  regrading  exercises  over  most  of  the  period:  the  information  to  do  so  was 
not  available  in  sufficient  detail  in  the  time  available. 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  G 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE  PRODUCTIONS  19S2/83 


Date 

Production 

8/4/82 

Cavalleria  Rusticana 
Pagliacci 

5-10/4/82 

Quartet 

17/4/82 

Les  Biches 

Shadowplay 

The  Rite  of  Spring 

20/4/82 

Rhapsody 

Enigma  Variations 

29/4/82 

Eugene  Onegin 

1/5/82 

Afternoon  of  a Fawn 

Flower  Festival  at  Genzano 

Giselle 

13/5 

Tristan  and  Isolde 

17/5 

Manon 

18/5 

Simon  Boccanegra 

20/5 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

25/5/82 

Isadora 

27/5/82 

Pelleas  et  Melisande 

28/5/82 

La  Bayadere 

Napoli 

1/6/82 

The  Firebird 

The  Concert 

8/6/82 

La  Clemenza  Di  Tito 

1 1/6/82 

Orpheus 

Les  Noces 

21/6 

Der  Freischutz 

Company 
Royal  Opera 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 
Royal  Ballet 


Royal  Ballet 

Royal  Opera 
Royal  Ballet 


Royal  Opera 
Royal  Ballet 
Royal  Opera 
Royal  Ballet 
Royal  Ballet 
Royal  Ballet 
Royal  Ballet 

Royal  Ballet 

Royal  Opera 
Royal  Ballet 

Royal  Opera 
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Date 

Production 

Company 

30/6 

Falstaff 

Royal  Opera 

5/7 

La  Sonnambula 

Royal  Opera 

12/7 

La  Boheme 

Royal  Opera 

15/7 

Elite  Syncopations 

Royal  Ballet 

19/7 

The  Two  Pigeons 

Royal  Ballet 

22/7 

Swan  Lake 

Royal  Ballet 

1-11/9/82 

The  Swan  of  Tuonela 
Five  Tangos 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

6/10 

Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen 

Royal  Opera 

13/10 

Mayerling 

Royal  Ballet 

21/10 

Khovanshchina 

Royal  Opera 

23/10 

L'Invitation  au  Voyage 

Royal  Ballet 

27/10 

Four  Schumann  Pieces 

Royal  Ballet 

5/11 

La  Fanciulla  del  West 

Royal  Opera 

10/11  

Apollo 

Prodigal  Song 
A Month  in  the  Country 

Royal  Ballet 

25/11 

Semele 

Royal  Opera 

2/12 

Konservatoriet 

Royal  Ballet 

The  Tempest 
Raymonda  Act  III 

7-10/12 

Isadora  Solos 

Royal  Ballet 

10/12 

The  Rake's  Progress 

Royal  Opera 

17/12 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

Royal  Opera 

23/12 

Cinderella 

Royal  Ballet 

11/1 

Samson  et  Dalila 

Royal  Opera 

19/11 

Der  Rosenkavalier 

Royal  Opera 

28-15 

Pas  de  legumes 

Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 
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Date 

Production 

21/1/83 

La  Fin  du  jour 

3/2/83 

Illuminations 

Voices  of  Spring 

A Wedding  Bouquet 

12/2 

Tosca 

22/2 

Carmen 

3/3/83 

Valley  of  Shadows 

Requiem 

14/3 

Die  Zauberflote 

31/3 

Don  Carlos 
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Company 
Royal  Ballet 
Royal  Ballet 

Royal  Opera 
Royal  Opera 
Royal  Ballet 

Royal  Opera 
Royal  Opera 
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SECTION  12,  APPENDIX  H 
EXAMPLE  OF  A WEEKLY  COSTS  SHEET 

ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE  COVENT  GARDEN  WARDROBE  NEW  PRODUCTION  REPORT 

(work  in  progress) 


PRODUCTION; 

GIOVANNI 

Expenditure  shown 
up  to  w/e: 

Date  of  First 
Night: 

Hours 

Wrked 

Hours 

Paid 

Labour 

Materials 

Outside 

Contracts 

TOTAL 

PRODUCTION  WARDROBE 

Stock  Issues 

774 

Purchases 

9,468 

Haberdashery  (6%  of  labour  cost) 

341 

Labour 

(7150)  Margaret  Beck 

892 

903 

(7151)  Gabriella  Mustillo 

2,790 

176 

176 

(7152)  Gordon  Hutchings 

'539 

150 

150 

(7153)  Audrey  Ward 

410 

4 

4 

(7154)  Jenny  Adey 

12 

238 

238 

(7155)  Jean  Percival 

712 

313 

313 

(7156)  Sue  Kempster 

838 

259 

259 

(7157)  Edward  Percival 

759 

Outside  Contracts; 

A Darey 

1,400 

J Gales 

6,600 

Caledonian 

5^850 

Wallace  & McM 

2,600 

R Jones 

375 

R Scott 

250 

sub-total: 

6,060 

10,583 

17,075 

33,718 

DYERS 

Materials  (6%  of  labour  cost) 

55 

208 

226 

ROH  labour 

911 

Outside  Contracts; 

SHOES 

2,000 

sub-total; 

911 

2,055 

68 

3,034 

2240 

2269 

TOTAL; 

6,971 

12,638 

17,143 

36,752 
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SECTION  13 
DRESSING  THE  STAGE 


Report  by  Miss  Pearl  Iley,  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 
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8 

12 
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51 
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SECTION  13 


DRESSING  THE  STAGE 
INTRODUCTION 

1*  This  Section  covers  one  of  several  studies  of  selected  supporting  services  in 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  Ltd  (ROH).  The  purpose  of  these  studies  was 

to  consider  the  use  of  certain  resources,  facilities  and  staff  in  sufficient  detail  to 

provide  an  accurate  picture  of  their  planning,  management  and  control  as  a 

contribution  to  the  larger  analysis  of  financial  and  other  planning  and  management. 
The  studies  also  explored  questions  about  why  things  were  done  as  they  were,  why 

they  were  done  at  all  and  whether  they  could  be  done  as  or  more  effectively  at  less 
cost. 

2.  Dressing  the  stage  was  taken  to  be  the  manufacture  and/or  provision  of  a 
scenic  set  and  the  property  for  a particular  production  as  required  by  a designer 
and/or  a director.  I examined  the  Model  Room,  Scenery  Building,  Scenery  Painting, 
Property  and  the  Wig  Department  and  the  Armoury.  The  Wig  Department,  although 
part  of  "Dressing  the  performer"  was  examined  by  me  as  it  did  not  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  Wardrobe  Director. 

I tried  to  analyse  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  provided  by  these 

departments  and  by  outside  contractors,  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  different 
kinds  of  supply;  to  appraise  the  planning,  operation,  management  and  control  of  each 
department;  and  to  evaluate  the  use  of  resources. 

METHODOLOGY 

^ obtained  information  by  interview  and  observation;  accompanied  staff  from 
the  Wig  Department  and  the  Armoury  whilst  servicing  a production  on  stage;  and 
examined  departmental  records  to  obtain  information  on  the  seven  specific 
productions  and  on  management  control.  The  productions,  appraised  to  illustrate 
demands  on  the  departments,  were  for: 

The  Opera;  DON  GIOVANNI  and  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG 

The  Ballet:  DANCES  OF  ALBION;  THE  TEMPEST;  and  LA  FILLE  MAL 

GARDEE  (Royal  Ballet) 

SWAN  LAKE  and  SWAN  OF  TUONELA  (Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet) 

3.  In  addition,  I visited  the  National  Theatre  (NT)  and  spoke  to  representatives 
of  the  senior  management:  the  Technical  Administrator,  Mr  D Roberts;  Production 
Manager,  Mr  C Tones;  and  Workshop  Co-ordinator,  Mr  R Green.  The  purpose  was  not 
to  compare  the  two  companies  but  to  learn  of  the  process  and  control  exercised  by 
NT  management  when  mounting  a production. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

6.  I wish  to  thank  all  members  of  staff  for  their  patience,  courtesy  and  co- 
operation throughout  the  assignment. 

FORM  OF  REPORT 

7.  A report  on  each  department  is  given  at  Appendices  A-F.  Each  report 
includes  information  on  the  department's  organisation,  role,  planning,  management 
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and  control  of  resources  (materials  and  manpower).  I end  with  general  conclusions  on 
the  effective  use  of  resources  by  each  department.  Generally,  thoughout  this  Section, 
reference  to  financial  information  has  been  related  to  the  years  197S/79  to  1982/83 

inclusive.  1978/79  was  not  chosen  on  a base  year  because  it  was  considered  typical 

but  only  to  provide  a run  of  information  over  a five  year  period  for  comparison. 

GENERAL  FINDINGS 

Organisation 

8.  The  Production  Manager  is  responsible  for  all  the  production  departments.  He 

liaises  with  the  designer  on  the  production;  oversees  the  creation  of  it  and  monitors 
its  progress  through  the  workshops  to  ensure  that  it  is  ready  for  the  stage  on  the 
due  date.  In  addition  he  is  responsible  for  costing  the  production  realistically  and  for 
ensuring  that  the  production  is  built  within  the  final  budget  allocated  by  the 
Accounts  Department  and  agreed  with  the  General  Director.  He  accounts  for  any 
likely  or  actual  under  - or  over-spend  on  a production  to  the  monthly  Administrative 

Financial  meeting.  He  also  decides  on  the  contracting  out  of  work.  He  is  responsible 

to  the  Technical  Director. 

9.  The  Technical  Director  has  total  overall  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  a 
production  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  initial  design  to  the  completion  of 
the  final  performance.  In  addition  to  the  production  departments,  he  has  overall 
responsibility  for  the  Stage  Staff. 

10.  Each  department  is  a discrete  unit  servicing  a new  production  or  a revival. 
There  is  no  formal  description  of  the  work  or  function  of  each  department  nor  of 
the  standards  the  Company  expects  of  them.  Each  Head  of  Department  (HOD)  has 
set  the  departmental  standards  to  provide  a quality  product  to  represent  the 
designer’s  and  the  director’s  concept  and  to  ensure  that  the  production  is  on  stage 
at  the  required  time.  There  is  no  post  hoc  examination  of  the  contribution  made  by 
any  department  to  a particular  production  when  it  has  been  staged  whether  by  the 
Technical  Director  or  by  the  Accounts  Department. 

11.  The  departments  fit  into  the  following  overall  structure; 


General  Director  Sir  J Tooley 


Director  of  Administration 


R Wright 


Technical  Director 


T MacCarthur 


Production  Manager  J Phillips 


Asst  Prod  Manager 


(Build) 

N Dixon 


Asst  Prod  Manager 
(Scenic) 

P Courtier 


Scenery 

Building 

Dept 


Property  Dept  Wig  Dept  Armoury  Scenic  Painting  Scenic 

ROH  Painting 


London  Opera 
Centre  (LOG) 


T Walker  M Whiteley  R Freeman  T Keen  P Courtier  R Snow 


(Also  Asst  Prod 
Manager) 
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Staffing 


12.  The  staffing  establishment  since  1978/79  is  shown  below.  These  figures 
include  all  staff  in  the  production  departments  other  than  the  dyers  and  those 
employed  in  the  wardrobe  department. 


No  of 
staff 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

Budget 

% 

change 

since 

1978/79 

55 

56 

55 

52 

55 

56 

+ 2% 

The  level  dropped  in  1981/82  after  staffing  cuts  were  introduced  to  reduce  costs.  It 
has  since  been  increased  by  a total  of  four,  in  order  to  reduce  the  overtime  cost 
and  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  two  LOG  staff.  The  LOG  staff  are  included  in 
the  Production  Management  for  accounting  purposes  because  the  LOG  has  only  been 
retained  for  production  purposes.  Within  the  current  complement  of  56,  there  are 
two  vacancies,  one  for  a model  maker  and  one  for  a property  maker.  The  staffing 
for  each  individual  department  is  shown  in  the  appropriate  appendix. 

Staff  service  all  the  productions  for  the  three  companies;  since 
the  numbers  of  new  productions  and  major  revivals  are: 


1978/79 

FINANCIAL  YEARS 
1979/80  1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

New  productions 
and  major  revivals 

Opera  3 

6 

7 

5 

4 

Ballet  RB  1 

3 

8 

10 

6 

SWRB  6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

TOTAL  10  15  20  20  16 

Cost 

14.  The  total  cost  of  the  production  departments,  excluding  the  wardrobe 
department  and  the  dyers,  but  including  the  Production  Management  Team,  since 
1978/79  is  shown  below.  The  data  given  here,  and  later,  has  not  been  checked  by 
the  Royal  Opera  House.  The  Production  Management  Team  now  includes  the 
Production  Manager,  two  Assistant  Production  Managers;  the  Wig  Master;  the 
Wardrobe  Director;  one  Production  Assistant;  the  Engineer  and  the  Gleaner  at  the 
LOG.  The  cost  for  each  individual  department  is  shown  in  the  appropriate  appendix. 
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1978/79 

1979/go 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

% 

change 

since 

1978/79 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Basic  salary 
cost* 

238,080 

292,641 

357,047 

407,187 

455,922 

+91 

Overtime 

costs 

36,075 

54,599 

. 62,283 

84,288 

92,878 

157 

Expenses: 
(Material  costs 
and  overheads) 

146,700 

130,700 

364,400 

424,200 

336,300 

+129 

TOTAL  COST 

420,855 

477,940 

783,730 

915,675 

885,100 

+110 

Total  ROH 
expenditure** 

9,735,000 

12,350,000 

17,346,000 

17,294,000 

18,833,000 

Total  cost 
expressed  as  % of 
ROH  total 

4.3% 

3.9% 

4.5% 

5.3% 

4.7% 

expenditure 


15.  The  largest  single  element  of  the  production  departments’  costs  is  salary  costs. 

These  (basic  plus  overtime)  have  doubled  from  £27^f,155  in  1978/79  to  £548,800  in 
1982/83.  Information  on  staffing  costs  looked  at  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of 
staff  employed  plus  the  number  of  productions  being  serviced,  shows  that  salary  costs 
are  influenced  by  the  number  of  productions  being  serviced. 


16.  The  basic  salary  costs  (+  23%)  and  in  overtime  costs  (+  51%) 

occurred  in  1979/80  when  staffing  was  increased  by  one  (2%)  but  the  new  productions 
and  major  revivals  serviced  increased  by  five  (50%).  In  1981/82,  staffing  was  reduced 
by  three,  (5%)  in  an  effort  to  reduce  general  costs.  This  reduced  the  level  of  increase 
of  basic  salaries  to  14%.  At  the  same  time  an  increase  in  overtime  costs  of  35% 

resulted  because  the  production  serviced  (new  and  major  revivals)  did  not  reduce 
accordingly 

Basic  salaries 

salaries  represented  52%  of  the  production  departments'  total  cost  in 
Ihe  percentage  changes  in  basic  salaries  since  1978/79  to  1982/83  are: 


Production  Model  Scenery 
Management  Room  Build 

% change  +84%  +162%  +85% 

in  basic 

salary 

cost  1978/79 
to  1982/83 


Scenery 

Paint 

Property 

Dept 

Armoury 

Wig 

Dept 

+103% 

+102% 

+71% 

+77% 

^Includes  NHI  and  Tools 


♦♦Excludes  overseas  touring  costs. 
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18.  The  average  change  in  this  cost  has  been  +98%.  The  main  reason  for  the 
increase  has  been  the  annual  pay  increase  which  added  just  under  100%  to  the  basic 
salary  costs  over  the  period  shown.  A second  factor  is  the  award  of  improved  grades 
to  staff  for  special  skills  or  long  service,  these  are  given  on  the  recommendation  of 
an  HOD,  sanctioned  by  the  Production  Manager.  These  increases  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  reduction  in  basic  salary  costs  by  the  recruitment  of  replacement  staff  at 
lower  grades  and  pay  rates  eg  in  the  Armoury  and  the  Wig  Department.  The  increase 
in  the  Model  Room  occurred  because  of  the  need  to  raise  the  general  level  of  pay  for 
those  staff  with  particular  skills  to  help  avoid  low  comparability  with  other  employers. 


Overtime  costs 


19.  The  cost  for  overtime,  represented  10%  of  the  total  cost  in  1982/83.  The 
percentage  changes  in  overtime  costs  since  1978/79  to  1982/83  are: 


Production  Model  Scenery  Scenery  Property 
Management  Room  Build  Paint  Dept 


Armoury  Wig 
Dept 


% change 
in  overtime 
costs 

1978/79  to 
1982/83 


+914% 


+394%  +137%  +219%  +242% 


+34% 


+ 115% 


20.  The  major  increase  in  percentage  terms,  although  not  in  money  terms  is  in  the 
Production  Management  (£4,047  representing  +914%  change).  The  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  the  inclusion  for  accounting  purposes  in  1982/83  of  non-contract  staff,  the 
engineer  and  the  cleaner  at  the  LOG  when  the  Scenery  Building  and  Paint  Departments 
moved  to  the  LOG  in  September  1983.  As  this  increase  occurred  because  of  an 
accounting  adjustment  within  the  ROH,  it  has  been  excluded  when  calculating  the 
average  change  in  the  cost. 


21.  The  average  change  in  the  cost  for  overtime  has  been  +194%  for  all 
departments  excluding  the  Production  Management.  The  second  largest  increase  in 
percentage  terms  is  in  the  Model  Room  (£4,237  representing  +394%  change).  The 
overtime  has  increased  there  because  of  the  absence  of  one  member  of  staff  in 
1982/83.  The  other  changes  are  accounted  for  by  the  overall  increases  in  overtime 
rates,  most  overtime  in  the  Scenery  Building  and  the  Property  Workshops  is  done  at 
weekends  at  double  rate.  As  overtime  is  voluntary,  management  can  only  cajole  staff 
to  work  midweek  but  cannot  enforce  it.  In  any  case,  HODs  state  that  productivity  is 
higher  at  the  weekend,  and  there  is  reduced  risk  of  accident  due  to  fatigue.  To  ensure 
a production  meets  its  deadline,  staff  will  work  any  hours  asked  of  them. 


Expenses 


22.  The  second  largest  cost  is  expenses  (non-staff  expenditure).  This  expenditure 

covers  ail  material,  all  contractors'  fees,  departmental  depreciation  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  including  transportation  expenses  for  all  new  productions  and  revivals.  This 
does  not  include  overhead  costs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building.  The  percentage 
changes  in  expenses  since  1978/79  to  1982/83  are; 


% change  in 
expenses 


+32% 


Scenery 

Build 

Scenery 

Paint 

Property 

Dept 

Armoury 

Wig 

Dept 

+123% 

+227% 

+82% 

Nil% 

+59% 
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23.  The  average  change  in  this  cost  has  been  99%.  The  main  reason  for  the 
increase  is  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  goods  and  services.  The  Retail  Prices  Index 
increased  by  63%  from  1978/79  to  1982/83  but  the  change  in  costs  of  a sample  of 
materials  used  by  the  production  departments  averaged  out  at  +1^8%.  The  increases 
ranged  from  a minimum  of  30%  for  polystyrene  sheeting  to  a maximum  of  713%  for  a 
bonding  liquid,  both  products  are  used  by  the  Property  Department.  The  sample  of 
materials  used  by  each  department  which  were  costed  for  the  increase  is  shown  in 
each  appendix.  The  cost  increases  were  obtained  from  the  examination  of  contractors’ 
account  in  the  ROM’s  Accounts  Department.  Within  that  department  there  is  no  record 
of  representative  material  costs.  When  a production  is  being  costed  for  budget 
purposes,  the  onus  is  on  the  HOD  or  the  Production  Manager  to  be  aware  of  increases. 

2^.  I am  unable  to  determine  whether  the  increases  in  expenses  can  be  attributed 

solely  to  price  increases  or  to  volume  as  the  quantity  of  materials  required  for  each 
production  varies.  Similarly,  the  work  put  out  to  contractors  cannot  be  assessed 
although  management  has  said  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  work 
contracted  out.  Information  supplied  by  the  Accounts  Department  shows  however  a 
change  in  contractors  costs  for  scenery  building  from  £30,600  in  1978/79  to  £105,200 
in  1982/83,  (+244%)  and  for  scenery  painting  from  £9,500  in  1978/79  to  £46,200  in 
1982/83  (+386%). 


Policy  cm  the  use  of  resources 


25.  The  policy  of  the  ROM  is  to  store  a production  in  its  entirety  after  a run  with 
a view  to  reintroducing  it  as  a revival.  Storage  can  be  for  many  years,  eg,  the 
CARMELITES  revived  in  1983  had  been  in  store  for  25  years. 

26.  In  ^cordance  with  an  agreement  with  NATTKE,  the  policy  is  that  any  work 
for  a production  should  be  undertaken  in-house  provided  labour  is  available  to  do  it. 
Outside  contractors  are  used  therefore,  only  if  there  is  insufficient  time  to  build  or 
paint  a set  or  property  in-house,  or  the  facilities  are  not  available  eg  large  fibre  glass 
or  engineering  work*. 

27.  To  ensure  that  a production  will  last,  the  HODs  state  that  they  set  high 

standards  of  workmanship  and  use  good  quality  materials  - these  are  bought  at 
competitive  rates. 

28.  The  amount,  type  and  flow  of  work  for  the  production  departments  result 
directly  from  decisions  taken  by  the  General  Director  and  the  Planning  Committee  on 
the  choice  of  repertoire,  the  planning  of  productions  and  the  scheduling  of 
performances.  These  decisions  and  the  timeliness  with  which  they  are  taken  affect  the 

flow  of  work  into  the  workshops;  the  amount  of  work  put  out  to  contractors  and  the 
amount  of  overtime  that  is  worked. 


29.  Although  the  number  of  new  productions  varies  in  any  one  year,  management 
has  said  that  there  has  been  a steady  flow  of  work  into  the  production  departments 
because  of  the  work  required  on  revivals.  There  is  no  record  to  show  whether  there 
tes  been  any  non-productive  time  since  1978/79.  Any  less  busy  spells  have  been  used 
to  clean  up  the  workshops,  replenish  general  stocks  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Prooertv 
Department,  the  workshop  facilities  have  been  improved. 


«The  ROH  comments  that  the  workshops  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  all  the 
to"^routoide.  ^ Companies  and  therefore  some  work  inevitably  has 
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^ preference  to  have  all  work  done  in-house  because  not  only  is  it 
believed  to  be  cheaper  but  there  are  intangible  benefits  of  knowing  that  a good 

thP  'h  UH  -f  r management  has  control 

over  the  building  and  its  final  cost. 


seven  productions  appraised,  three  required  outside  contractors  to  build 
ZZl  nf  amounted  to  £75,101  (58%)  of  the  total  building 

productions.  Similarly  four  productions  required 
outside  contractors  for  scenery  painting;  costs  amounted  to  £19,520  (40%)  of  the 

£^9,114  for  the  seven  productions.  These  contracts,  with  the 
which  to  compl";  r/worr"""'  - 


nLt  iJf  contactors  available  with  the  expertise  required  to  build  or 

paint  IS  few.  (Four  were  used  on  the  DON  GIOVANNI  production  to  build  the  set.) 
Tenders  are  invited  if  there  is  time  but  more  often  than  not,  the  need  is  to  havri 
production  built  in  the  time  available  for  presentation  on  the  stage.  These  occasions 
arise  because  the  final  design  information  is  not  presented  in  sufficient  time  for  the 

rctM°'’nowv“  -it'’  °the?  urgent  Vrk! 

I could  not  evaluate  the  cost  advantage  of  contracting  out  as  each  production  is  a 
prototype  with  individual  demands*. 


33.  The  financial  information  examined  shows  that  the  policy  to  build  in-house 
incurs  overtime  costs.  The  actual  costs  and  the  costs  expreLed  as  a percentagrol 
the  total  salary  costs  since  1978/79  are:  '-cntdgc 


Total  salary  costs  for 
production  departments 
incl  Production  Management; 
excl  wardrobe  department 
and  dyers 


1978/79 

£ 

274,155 


1979/80  1980/81 

£ £ 

347,240  419,330 


1981/82  1982/83 

£ £ 

491,475  548,800 


Overtime  costs: 
(Expressed  as  % of  total 
salary  costs) 


Model  Room 

Scenery  Building 
Scenery  Painting 
Property  Building 
Wig  Department 
Armoury 

Production  Management 
TOTAL 


1,075 

(Nil  %) 
11,654 
(4%) 
1,889 
(1%) 
5,819 
(2%) 
10,260 
(4%) 
4,935 
(2%) 
443 
(Nil  %) 


36,075 

(13%) 


1,684 

2,201 

3,486 

5,312 

(Nil  %) 

(1%) 

(1%) 

(1%) 

18,014 

21,415 

27,154 

27,562 

(5%) 

(5%) 

(6%) 

(5%) 

4,028 

2,645 

3,488 

6,022 

(1%) 

(1%) 

(1%) 

(1%) 

9,711 

12,236 

25,112 

19,875 

(3%) 

(3%) 

(5%) 

(t%) 

15,782 

16,173 

17,677 

22,026 

(5%) 

(»%) 

(‘^%) 

('^%) 

4,643 

6,530 

6,687 

7,591 

(1%) 

(2%) 

(1%) 

(1%) 

737 

1,083 

684 

4,490 

(Nil  %) 

(Nil  %) 

(Nil  %) 

(i%) 

54,599 

62,283 

84,288 

92,878 

(16%) 

(15%) 

(17%) 

(17%) 

*The  ROH  notes  that  paragraph  26  and  their 
tenders  can  be  sought. 


comment  on  it  are  relevant  to  why 
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34.  Some  of  these  costs  are  unavoidable  because  of  the  need: 

(1)  for  the  Model  Room,  the  Scenery  Build  and  Paint  Departments  to  be 
represented  at  either  the  fit  up  or  during  the  technical  rehearsals  to  ensure 
the  final  production  on  stage  is  functional  and  is  as  conceived  by  the 
designer  and/or  the  director.  These  fit  ups  and  technical  rehearsal  have  to  be 
arranged  when  the  theatre  is  dark,  usually  on  Sundays; 

(2)  for  staff  to  be  available  to  work  on  changes  or  extra  work  required  by 
the  designer  and  the  director  to  perfect  the  production  once  it  is  lit  and 
seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  main  stage;  this  applies  pariculariy  to  the 
Scenery  Painting;  Property  and  Wig  Departments;  and 

(3)  for  the  Wig  Department  and  the  Armoury  to  service  each  performance. 

35.  Other  overtime  costs  occur  because  there  is  insufficient  basic  time  available 
in  the  workshops  between  the  receipt  of  demands  for  productions  and  the  time  the 
production  is  required  - this  applies  equally  to  new  productions  and  revivals.*  A 
tight  time  schedule  not  only  incurs  overtime  costs  but  also  contractors’  costs  as 
mentioned  in  paragraph  31. 

36.  The  policy  to  build  in-house  is  one  followed  by  other  large  companies,  eg, 
the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  and  the  National  Theatre.  Like  the  ROH,  both 
companies  use  contractors  to  help  them  out  in  a crisis  to  ensure  a production  will 
be  staged  on  time**. 

37.  To  provide  a durable  product  for  longevity,  good  quality  materials  are 
purchased  but  at  competitive  prices.  In  the  Scenery  Building  Department,  three 
contractors  are  always  contacted  before  an  order  is  placed  and  in  the  Property 
Workshop,  the  HOD  arranges  purchases  with  suppliers  outside  London  to  obtain  best 
value  for  money.  Discounts  have  been  negotiated  centrally  for  prompt  payment  with 
several  companies. 

38.  Overall,  I found  that  each  HOD  exercises  good  housekeeping  practices  and 
there  were  no  examples  of  waste  within  the  department  which  could  be  avoided  by 
the  HODs'  action.  Some  waste  is  imposed  by  such  factors  as  late  decisions  by  the 
director  or  designer  especially  in  the  property  area,  when  property  is  built  as 
functional  but  it  is  only  needed  to  be  decorative  or  is  not  required.  Examples  are 
given  in  the  appropriate  appendix  for  each  department.  However  it  is  reasonable  to 
accept  that  there  are  few  products  which  can  be  had  without  some  waste  during  the 
production  period. 

Budgetary  processes  and  financial  control 

39.  A system  operates  in  which  the  Production  Manager  participates  in  the 
assessment  of  the  budgets;  monitors  and  controls  the  actual  expenditure  of  his 
departments  against  the  budgets;  and  accounts  for  the  spending  incurred  in  the 
running  cost  of  his  departments  and  the  costs  of  productions. 

monthly  Administrative  Financial  Committee 
Meeting  (AFC).  This  is  chaired  by  the  General  Director,  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Accounts  Department;  the  administrative  staff;  the  technical  staff  and 


*The  ROH  comments  that  this  paragraph  together  with  others  continue  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  only  reason  for  going  into  overtime  is  the  lateness  of 
instructions.  This  is  not  the  norm  and  not  necessarily  the  case. 

**The  ROH  comments  that  insufficient  workshop  capacity  is  another  reason  whv 
outside  contractors  are  used.  ^ 
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himself.  The  Production  Manager  is  vested  with  total  control  over  the  spending  of 
his  department  within  the  budget  set  for  salaries  and  overtime  or  the  budgerag^^^^^^ 
by  the  General  Director  for  a production.  He  reports  to  the  AFC  or  direct  to  the 

STspendinr  account  for  Iny 

^1.  The  Accounts  Department  does  not  control  production  costs.  Its  role  is  to 

Z7Z  SillSt  ..  . product, S 

42.  Minutes  of  the  AFC  meeting,  which  would  include  any  comment  or  evaluation 

nt  ^ Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Chairman 

of  the  Finance  Sub-Committee  of  the  Board  of  the  ROH.  In  addition,  financial 
information  on  all  productions  is  presented  to  the  Sub-Committee  every  two  to  three 
months  by  the  Chief  Accountant  who  answers  for  any  overspending. 

Departmental  running  costs 

a Before  each  financial  year,  the  Production  Manager  and  representatives  of 
Accounts  Department  calculate  the  budgets  for  salary  costs  by  determining  the 
actual  expenditure  incurred  for  basic  and  overtime  rates;  the  uprating  for  pay 
increases;  considering  the  likely  demands  on  the  departments  resulting  frorJI 

productions;  and  determining  the  levels  of  staffing  and  the  amount  of  overtime 
required  to  service  those  demands.  overtime 

44.  The  Production  Manager  receives  a monthly  statement  throughout  the 

financial  year,  of  actual  compared  to  budgeted  costs.  The  variances  on  these  are 
accounted  for  at  the  AFC  meeting,  and  invariably  refer  to  increased  overtime  costs 
incurred  to  ensure  that  productions  are  ready  for  the  stage  on  time.  In  addition,  all 
the  time-sheets  are  passed  to  and  checked  by  the  Production  Manager's  office. 

thi  Hcn°  relating  to  the  running  costs  of  a department  is  passed  to 

the  HODs.  The  Wig  Master,  as  part  of  the  Production  Management  team,  receives 

a(^ounts*"office^^°"  ^ direct  from  the  management 

New  production  costs 

^6.  a new  production  likely  to  be  staged  is  named  and  the  designer  is 

known,  the  Accounts  Department  will  liaise  with  the  Production  Manager  and  the 
Wardrobe  Director  to  determine  a rough  estimate  of  costs.  This  is  based  on  the 
number  of  sets,  scenes  and  characters  and  the  feel  for  the  type  of  set  the  designer 
might  decide  on,  eg  timber  frame  and/or  painted  or  a metal  set.  This  estimate  is 

discussed  by  the  Accounts  Department  with  the  General  Director  and  a budget  figure 
IS  agreed  between  them.  ° ° 


^7.  When  the  designer  is  appointed  and  contracted,  he  is  given  the  gross  budget 
iigure  (this  includes  the  in-house  labour  costs)  less  some  £20,000  or  £30,000  which  is 
retained  as  a contingency  fund.  The  designer  is  also  given  a date  for  delivery  and  is 
encou^ged  to  meet  it  by  the  offer  of  a significant  bonus  (10%)  in  addition  to  his 
tee.  ihis  IS  not  productive,  however,  as  the  designers  frequently  have  several 
running  simultaneously  and  the  artistic  temperament  sometimes  finds  it 
difficult  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  a rigorous  timetable.  For  Ballet  there  is  an  added 
ifficulty  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  art,  the  design  often  runs  in  parallel  with 
the  choreography  and  there  are  obvious  dangers  in  fixing  the  design  before  the 
choreography  is  complete.  The  result  is  the  late  delivery  of  design  information,  eg, 
in  the  five  new  productions  appraised,  the  initial  design  information,  for  the  one  new 
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opera  was  received  40  weeks  before  the  first  performance,  and  for  the  four  ballets 
was  received  between  30  and  six  weeks  before  the  first  night's  performance. 

48.  On  receipt  of  the  first  design  information,  the  Production  Manager  is 
responsible  for  estimating  the  cost  of  that  production  - this  is  done  by  himself  with 
contributions  from  the  HODs.  If  the  forecast  estimate  is  within  the  allocated  budget, 
work  will  begin  on  the  production.  If  it  exceeds,  compromises  are  sought  with  the 
designer;  if  these  are  not  forthcoming  or  insufficient,  the  Production  Manager 
addresses  the  matter  to  the  General  Director,  Sir  John  Tooley.  During  this  period  of 
compromise  the  designers  are  often  unavailable;  this,  added  to  any  late  delivery  of 
design  information,  reduces  the  available  production  time  in  the  workshops,  leading 
to  contracting  out  and  overtime  costs  for  all  production  departments.  The  Production 
Manager  will  be  informed  whether  the  production  can  go  ahead  and  his  forecast 
estimate  becomes  the  target  figure  for  the  production. 

49.  During  a production  period  up  to  the  week  of  the  first  peformance,  the 
Production  Manager  receives  a weekly  statement  of  costs  incurred  against  labour, 
materials  and  outside  contractors.  No  budget  information  is  passed  on  to  the  HODs, 
although  they  all  aim  to  keep  material  and  overtime  costs  to  a minimum. 


50.  The  new  productions  appraised  show  the  variations,  from  the  first  budget 
figure  to  the  actual  expenditure  incurred  for  all  production  departments  (including 
wardrobe  and  dyers  as  follows: 


Production 

1st 

budget 

Final  fore- 
cast by 
Production 
Manager 

Actual 

expendi- 

ture 

Variance 
over  budget 

Variance 
over  final 
forecast 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

DON  GIOVANNI 

150,000 

174,400 

190,889 

+40,889  (+27%) 

+16,^  (+9%) 

DANCES  OF 
ALBION 

20,000 

8,000 

4,868 

-15,132  (-76%) 

- 3,132(-16%) 

THE  TEMPEST 

70,000 

57,000 

68,441 

-1,559  (-2%) 

+ll,441(+20%) 

SWAN  LAKE 

92,000 

114,200 

145,349 

+53,349  (+58%) 

+31,149(+27%) 

SWAN  OF 
TUONELA 

75,000 

89,200 

79,968 

4,968  (+7%) 

-9,232(-10%) 

TOTAL 

407,000 

442,800 

489,515 

+82,515(+20%) 

+46,715(+10%) 

This  shows  an  average  overspend  of  20%  in  the  initial  budget  and  an  average  of  10% 
on  the  final  forecast,  which  I consider  unsatisfactory.  This  arises  from  inadequate 
estimating  and  lack  of  control.  Both  stem  from  the  insufficient  time  available  to 
cost  a production  and  to  control  its  spend  before  the  show  is  due  on  stage.* 


*The  ROH  comments  that  it  does  not 
for  costing  is  the  norm. 


accept  the  implication  that  lateness  of  timing 
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Revivals 


51.  For  each  financial  year,  an  amount  of  money  is  set  aside  for  revivals,  this  is 
based  on  historical  information  updated  for  inflation  (the  19S2/83  figure  was  updated 
by  6%).  The  budget  figure  is  allocated  roughly  between  all  the  departments  for 
revivals,  for  example  in  1982/83  the  allocation  was: 


TOTAL 


£60,000 

to 

£ 6,000 

to 

£ 3,000 

to 

£20,000 

to 

£12,000 

to 

£12,000 

to 

£113,000 

the  Wardrobe  Department 
the  Wig  Department 
the  Dyers 

the  Property  Department 

the  Scenery  Painting  Department 

the  Scenery  Building  Department 


52.  Once  a decision  is  taken  that  a stored  production  should  be  staged  as  a 
revival,  the  cost  of  refurbishment  and  repair  is  assessed  by  the  Production  Manager. 
If  this  cost  exceeds  £5,000  (an  arbitrary  figure  set  by  the  Accounts  Department), 
the  Production  Manager  will  request  a special  allocation  and  present  his  case  for 
treating  the  revival  as  a new  production  for  accounting  purposes.  Revival  costs  are 
often  considerable  because  of  the  damage  sustained  during  transport  and  storage,  or 
because  the  revival  is  not  pulled  sufficiently  in  advance  for  the  work  to  be  planned 
and  dovetailed  into  basic  working  hours. 

53.  During  the  production  period,  the  Production  Manager  receives  a weekly 
statement  of  costs  incurred  against  labour,  materials  and  contracts.  No  information 
is  passed  on  to  the  HODs. 

54.  The  productions  appraised  included  two  revivals,  the  variations  from  the  first 
budget  figure  to  the  actual  expenditure  incurred  are  as  follows: 


Production 

1st 

Final  forecast 

Actual 

Deficit 

Deficit 

budget 

by  Production 
Manager 

expenditure 

over 

budget 

over 

forecast 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

DIE 

MEISTERSINGER 

9,000 

27,900 

35,257 

+26,257 

(+292%) 

+ 7,357 
(+26%) 

LA  FILLE  MAL 

GARDEE 

10,000 

10,000 

10,397 

+397 

(+4%) 

+397 

(+4%) 

TOTAL 

19,000 

37,900 

45,654 

+26,654 

(+140%) 

+7754 

(+20%) 

This  shows  an  average  of  20%  overspend  on  the  actual  expenditure  compared  to  the 
final  forecast.  This  is  unsatisfactory  the  main  reason  for  the  overspend  on  DIE 
MEISTERSINGER  was  because  the  production  had  been  in  unsatisfactory  storage 
conditions  for  about  a decade  which  had  encouraged  general  decay  and  damage. 
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Mater  iab 


55.  The  Production  Manager  in  addition  to  the  statements  on  the  costs  for  the 
prcxiuctiofts,  also  receives  all  invoices  for  signature  to  authorise  that  t e goods 
ordered  were  for  productions.  Although  this  is  a retrospective  check,  he  questions 
the  spending  by  the  HODs  when  he  feels  it  is  warranted.  The  HODs  warn  him  in 
advance  of  any  large  unexpected  outlays. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSKMS 

56.  This  stiKiy  has  shown  that  the  ROH  is  supported  by  loyal  and  talented  staff 

who  are  regularly  eigaged  in  exacting  work  over  long  and  unsocial  hours.  Their  main 
ob|ectives  are  to  realise  for  the  designer  and  director  of  each  production  what 
he/she  wants;  to  make  a quality  product  which  will  complement  the  international 

standing  of  the  ROH;  and  to  ensure  that  the  production  is  on  stage  at  the  required 
time.  This  complies  with  the  overall  policy  of  the  ROH  which  is  that  good  quality 
sets  should  be  built  to  withstand  handling  and  storage  in  case  the  production  is 

restaged  as  a revival.  Despite  this  general  policy  for  quality,  there  are  no  standards 

laid  ctown  few  the  prodiKition  departments;  each  HOD  establishes  and  seeks  to  attain 
his  own  criteria.  The  assessment  of  performance  is  essentially  subjective,  artistic, 
Infcrmal  and  instantaneous.  The  Production  Manager  monitors  the  progress  of  work 
<kirlng  a prcKliictic»i  Ixit  there  is  no  post  hoc  scrutiny  of  the  departments' 
perforinance  by  him,  the  Technical  Director  or  the  Accounts  Department. 

57.  The  production  departments  are  providing  a service  and  they  have  no 

influeiKze  or  control  over  the  quantity  of  or  the  timing  of  the  demands  put  on  them. 
Ttese  demands  arise  as  a direct  result  of  the  artistic  decisions  of  the  Planning 

Committee  and  the  General  Director.  Although  these  are  fundamental  to  the  ROH, 
and  pararrouit  to  the  production  staged,  they  do  not  appear  sufficiently  to  consider 
tte  logistical  implications  on  the  workshops  set  up  to  provide  the  service.  The  ROH, 
ike  the  NT  and  the  RSC,  has  to  contend  with  late  decisions  on  what  should  be 
staged,  ^ and  late  receipt  of  design  information.  These  create  bottlenecks  in  the 
proctetioi  departments,  resulting  in  the  contracting  out  of  work  alongside  spells  of 
overtime  infuse*  The  NT  has  gone  some  way  in  trying  to  combat  these  difficulties 
by  Introducing  a 22  week  planning  cycle,  from  the  appointment  of  designer /director. 
Within  this  cycle,  outline  designs  are  expected  by  the  16th  week;  final  design  by  the 
Wth  week  and  working  drawings  by  the  12th  week.  In  addition,  ail  productions  are 
costed  realistically  and  befere  a budget  is  exceeded  the  designer  must  justify  the 

^^*sions  for  his  extra  requirements.  In  the  same  way,  Mr  Lor  in  Maazel, 
Director  of  Staatsoper,  Vienna  intends  to  hold  designers  to  contract  and  expects  to 
/eceive  ctesigns  approximately  15  months  before  an  opening  night. 


' — ujMPia  me  HOI  allocated 


anagement  are  regarded  as  servicing 
against  particular  productions.) 
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Productions 

Costs  incurred  by  production 
departments  expressed  as  % 
of  the  total  cost 

Labour  Materials  Contracts 

Total  production 
costs  incl 

wardrobe  department 

£ 

DON  GIOVANNI 

17% 

7% 

39% 

190,899 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

29% 

13% 

22% 

35,257 

DANCES  OF  ALBION 
LA  FILLE 

7% 

31% 

Nil  % 

4,868 

MAL  GARDEE 

4% 

Nil  % 

Nil  % 

10,397 

THE  TEMPEST 

15% 

11% 

22% 

68,441 

SWAN  LAKE 

18% 

7% 

6% 

145,349 

SWAN  OF  TUONELA 

36% 

10% 

32% 

79,968 

TOTAL 


535,179 


60.  The  table  indicates  that  in  five  of  the  productions,  contract  work  was 
undertaken.  This  contract  work  was  for  scenery  building  amounting  to  £75,101  (14% 
of  the  total  production  costs)  and  scenery  painting  £19,520  (4%  of  the  total 
production  costs).  Work  had  to  be  contracted  out  on  the  TEMPEST  at  a cost  of 
£8,087  because  to  build  the  set  required  an  expertise  in  engineering  but  all  other 
contracts,  value  £86,534  (16%  of  total  costs),  were  the  result  of  an  inability  for  the 
workshops  to  cope  with  the  work  because  of  the  time  constraints,  resulting  from 
late  design  information  being  received.  Similarly  some  of  the  labour  charges  incurred 
for  all  departments  were  at  overtime  rates  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  design 
information  had  been  received  earlier,  to  allow  the  workshops  time  to  plan  their 
workload,  the  £86,534  paid  to  contractors  might  have  been  reduced.  The  Production 
Manager  has  tested  and  proved  in-house  building  is  23%  cheaper  than  the  cheapest 
quotation.  - Appendix  B,  paragraph  32,  refers. 

61.  I note  that  despite  the  long  term  planning  for  opera  production  (five  years), 
the  design  model  for  DON  GIOVANNI  was  received  only  40  weeks  prior  to  the  first 
performance  and  work  could  not  start  on  it  until  seven  weeks  before  the  first 
performance  because  the  original  design  was  unsuitable  and  compromise  had  to  be 
sought.  Similarly  for  the  revival  of  DIE  MEISTERSINGER,  although  it  had  been 
stored  in  poor  facilities  for  11  years  and  was  known  to  be  in  poor  condition,  work 
was  not  started  on  this  until  approximately  six  weeks  prior  to  its  first  performance 
on  22  February  1982. 


62.  The  ballet  productions  appraised  also  repeated  the  theme  that  there  was  only 
limited  time  available  for  a production  to  be  built  in-house.  For  example,  the  time 
available  for  building  the  production  was  four  weeks  for  DANCES  OF  ALBION;  two 
weeks  for  THE  TEMPEST;  eight  weeks  for  SWAN  LAKE  and  five  weeks  for  SWAN 
OF  TUONELA. 


63.  These  findings  confirm  the  stated  views  of  the  HOD  who  said  that  overtime 
costs  and  outside  contract  work  were  being  incurred  because  the  planning  and 
scheduling  of  productions  were  not  in  their  judgement  taking  into  account  the 
workload  in  the  departments.  Although  there  has  been  no  recorded  non-productive 
time  in  the  workshops,  if  there  is  little  work,  the  employees  give  more  time  to  the 
job  in  hand  rather  than  be  idle.  I found  most  staff  expressed  a pride  in  their  work 
and  preferred  to  produce  a good  quality  product. 
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64-  Tight  time  schedules  also  incur  the  risk  of  overspending  on  the  planned 
budget  or  the  forecast  estimate  as  neither  would  have  been  costed  to  include 
heavier  overtime  or  contracting  out  costs.  The  sample  of  the  seven  productions 
appraised  showed  that  a deficit  of  +£109,169  (+26%)  was  incurred:  the  actual 
expenditure  was  £535,169  compared  to  the  initial  budget  of  £426,000.  Although  the 
initial  budget  was  raised  when  the  design  was  costed  by  the  Production  Manager  to 
£481,097  a deficit  of  £54,072(+ll%)  was  still  incurred. 

65.  The  ccmtribution  by  each  department  to  the  deficit  on  each  production  is 

stKswn  below. 

Department 


ProductMMi 

Deficit  over 
forecast 

Scen«y 

Build 

Scenery 

Paint 

Property 

Wig 

£ 

% 

% 

% 

% 

DON  GIONVANNI 

16489 

5 

Nil 

18 

Nil 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

7357 

4 

Nil 

40 

Nil 

DANCES  OF  ALBION 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

LE  HLLE 
MAL  GARDEE 

397 

10 

35 

9 

55 

THE  TEMPEST 

11441 

46 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

SWAN  LAKE 

31149 

Nil 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

SWAN  OF  TUONELA 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

66.  This  indicates  that,  for  the  seven  productions  at  least,  the  problems  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  Scenery  Building  and  the  Property  Departments,  with  only  a minor 
overrim  in  the  Scenery  Painting  Department  and  generally  no  difficulties  in  the  Wig 
Department.  All  departments  contributed  to  the  deficit  on  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE 
because  no  budget  had  been  allowed.  It  also  indicates  that,  especially  in  departments 
w'tere  overruns  have  occurred  in  the  past,  there  is  a need  for  firmer  control  by  the 
management  to  ensure  that  productions  are  planned  and  the  design  information 
received  early  enoi^h  for  the  workshops  to  create  the  productions  in  a reasonable 
time. 


67.  The  ROH^has  a system  to  control  expenditure  m\ce  committed  and  this  lies 
with  the  Prcxiiiction  Manager.  This  control  would  be  more  practical  and  effective  if 

tte  following  proposals  were  adopted; 

(1)  The  HODs  should  be  given  a responsibility  to  work  within  a budget  for 
overtime  ^d  material  costs.  At  present  they  are  working  without  knowledge, 
althoi^h  trying  to  keep  costs  down  to  a minimum. 

(2)  ^ The  designers  should  be  available  for  consultation  from  the  receipt  of 

the  initial  cfesign  and  throughout  the  production  period. 

p)  The  ProdiKitiOT  M^ger  stould  have  authority  to  restrict  their  demands 
(quantity  or  quality  wise)  cm  the  grounds  of  time  and/or  finance.  Some 
ctesigners,  more  used  to  cfesigning  for  TV  or  the  film  industry  than  the  large 
theatre,  make  demands  for  detail  not  seen  by  the  audience,  incurring 
material  and  time  costs,  particularly  for  the  Property  ^and  the  Scenery 
Painting  .Departments,  Although  , some  prodiKticms  are  teievis^ed  there  is 

usually  plenty  of  advance  notice  which  would  indicate  the  need  for  detail  or 
not, 

68*  I conclude  as  follows  that  in  order  to  make  a more  cost  effective  use  of  the 

in-ho.iise  workslKsps; 
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j ^ R-OH  Board  and  higher  management  should  declare  their  policy  on 
st^dards  of  production  and  on  acceptable  margins  of  variance.  I regard  a 
10%  variance  on  new  productions  (paragraph  50)  above  and  a 20%  variance 
on  revivals  (paragraph  54  above)  as  well  outside  acceptable  margins  of  error. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Sub-Committee  should  scrutinise: 

(a)  selected  production  departments  year  by  year  and 

(b)  should  continue  to  scrutinise  selected  productions. 

(3)  There  should  be  a regular  system  of  checking  a production  to  be  stored 
or  revived  on  the  amount  of  repair  work  required  so  that  work  can  be 
planned  for  maintenance.* 

(4)  There  should  be  a more  planned  approach  to  the  scheduling  of 
productions,  so  that  the  workshops  could  be  given  the  opportunity  to  build 
and  the  Production  Manager  would  also  have  the  time  to  test  the  realistic 
costs  of  in-house  building  against  outside  contractors. 

(5)  The  Production  Manager  should  have  delegated  authority  to  keep  the 
demands  of  a designer  within  the  budget  allotted  on  the  grounds  of  time 
and/or  finances. 

(6)  There  should  be  an  improved  management  and  financial  information 
system  to  HODs.  They  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  formally  with 
the  Production  Manager  to  discuss  workloads,  anticipated  or  actual,  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  financial  implications  of  their  decisions  concerning  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  the  use  of  manpower. 


agrees  that  there  should  be  earlier  pre-inspection  of  sets  but  there  are 
physical  constraint,  particularly  lack  of  space,  for  routine  checking. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  A 
MODEL  ROOM 
ORGANISATION 


L The  model  room  is  staffed  by  two  model  makers  and  an  HOD,  Mr  Peter 

orfour^from°  197^1982'  Production  Manager.  The  department  had  a staff 

dLwous  HOn  reduced  to  three  in  1983  on  the  retirement  of  the 

cos^  for  ^ replacement.  The  staffing 

cost  for  1982/83  was  £ 38,9 U representing  3%  of  the  total  salary  costs  for  all 

production  departments.  Appendix  A(l)  shows  the  range  of  staffing  and  costs  of  the 

fourthe^l^  h^*^^h  the  number  of  staff  has  remained  at 

four,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  162%  in  salary  cost  and  of  39^%  in  overtime. 

Lh^Ic  draughtsmanship  skills,  including  an  ability  to  create 

models  at  a scale  of  1:25  from  sketches  and  to  transfer  that  detail  to  a larger  scale 

weekly  rate  of  pay  for  a craft  grade  was  £124  in 

emoh.m^n^^'^TT"  average  of  £142  per  week  with  overtime.  Other 

emoluments,  (TV  and  Video  payments)  increased  the  gross  annual  salary  to  £7,525. 

ROLE 


3.  The  function  of  the  Model  Room  is  to  ensure  that  a designer's  concept  for 
set,  expressed  as  a drawing  or  a model  is  able: 


a 


(1)  To  fit  technically  and  physically  onto  the  stage  and  into  the  fly  areas. 

(2)  To  accommodate  scene  and  interval  changes. 

(3)  To  be  broken  down  into  smaller  units  for  transport  on  and  off  the 
stage,  and 


(4)  To  achieve  the  required  effect  within  Local  Authority  Fire  Regulations. 

4.  The  department  services  all  three  companies,  including  the  provision  of 
ground  plans  if  a set  is  sent  on  tour.  The  sets  for  ballet  productions  are  usually 

require  large  amounts  of  scenery  and  changeovers  eg 
LA  BOHEME  has  four  scene  changes.  Work  will  be  required  on  revivals  only  if  a 
piece  of  set  has  been  mislaid,  or  requires  alteration  because  it  did  not  work 

^ designer /director  requests  a change.  In  the  revival  of 
lAVERNER  (1983)  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  tracking  system  for  a staircase  had 
been  mislaid.  The  cost  for  replacement  was  approximately  £50  plus  drawing  time.  An 
additional  two  new  trucks  and  tracks  for  the  on-stage  band  were  provided  at  the 
request  of  the  director  and  composer. 

PLANNING 

5.  The  HOD  receives  advance  schedules  of  the  productions  likely  to  be  staged 

but  the  work  of  his  department  cannot  be  assessed  until  the  designs  or  the  design 
model  are  received.  In  the  past  some  designers  by-passed  the  department  because  of 
personality  differences.  This  meant  that  no  model  was  received,  the  outline  working 
drawings  received  were  not  in  good  time  and  work  had  to  be  contracted  out.  The 
department  is  now  in  the  process  of  building  up  relationships  and  regaining  lost 
confidence.  ° ^ 
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6.  The  design  is  usually  received  as  a model  on  the  scale  1:25.  Sometimes, 
especially  if  the  designer  is  an  artist,  a drawing  only  is  provided  from  which  a 
model  is  created.  The  time  to  build  a model  can  vary  from  two  days  to  three  weeks 
depending  on  the  detail  required.  Information  is  sought  from  the  designer  usually 
with  the  Production  Manager  and  Technical  Director  on  how  the  set  is  to  be  worked 
on  stage.  The  interval  and  scene  changes  are  of  particular  importance  because  all 
set  shifting  is  done  manually. 

7.  Once  the  set  is  considered  feasible,  and  it  is  known  that  the  production  is  to 
go  ahead,  the  department  prepares  detailed  ground  plans  to  show  the  location  of 
units  of  the  set  on  stage  and  a hanging  plot  for  the  scenery  using  the  flys.  Copies 
are  passed  to  the  Stage  Management  and  the  production  workshops. 

8.  Outline  scale  drawings  of  individual  units  of  the  set  including  detailed 
decoration,  are  prepared  for  the  Scenery  Building  Department,  the  Property 
Department  or  outside  contractors  as  appropriate.  When  drawing  up  the  detailed 
parts  of  the  set,  eg  mouldings,  problems  can  arise  because  they  cannot  be  identified 
from  the  small  scale  model.  The  designers  need  to  be  contacted  to  resolve  problems 
but  are  frequently  unavailable,  giving  rise  to  delays,  eg,  as  the  designer  for  LE 

ROSSIGNOL  was  in  America  production  could  not  proceed  for  approximately  ten 
weeks. 


Materials  for  decorative  effect  which  have  been  agreed  with  the  designer  and 
are  to  be  used  in-house  are  ordered  eg  flame  proofed  plastic,  canvas  or  gauzes. 

MANAGEMENT 

..  HOD  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  department 
including  the  ordering  of  office  materials;  decisions  on  technical  aspects;  the 
allocation  of  work  and  overtime.  But  he  receives  no  financial  information  on  the 
running  cost  of  his  department  or  the  department's  cost  to  a production. 

U.  All  technical  drawings,  original  designs  for  sets  or  property  left  by  the 
designer,  and  the  model  for  each  production  are  retained  in  store  for  reference  and 
archival  purposes.  The  Tate  Gallery  used  this  information  source  recently  for  a 
retrosp^tive  exhibition  on  John  Piper,  and  similarly  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
for  background  information  for  its  theatre  museum. 

CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES 


Materials 

materials  generally  ordered  by  the  HOD  are  for  use  by  the  Model  Room 
staff.  At  tte  present  time,  in  the  absence  of  the  Assistant  Production  Manager,  the 
HOD  is  ordering  materials  eg  cloths  and  canvases,  for  new  productions.  All  orders  in 
excess  of  £100  are  authorised  by  the  Production  Manager. 

swliers  of  materials  for  productions  are  limited  because  of  the  tvoe 

^7n' r!'  from  30  ft  x 24  ft 

to  /U  ft  X 30  ft.  Purchases  are  made  from  one  company,  J D McDougall  Ltd,  which 

prompt  payment  and  guarantees  quick  supply.  Many  of  the 
cloths  sufyiied  are  made  up  to  the  detailed  specifications  of  the  ROH,  eg  detailing 

Althonvh“i  ’ the  size  and  type  of  pockets®  required® 

Although  It  was  not  possible  to  compare  the  price  of  an  exact  cloth  made  in  1978 

With  the  same  made  m 19S3,  the  general  movement  in  prices  for  basic  materials  is 
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1978  price 

1983  price 

% incr^se 

F P 

calico  72" 
per  metre 

84p 

£1.20p 

43 

Silk 

toile  48" 
per  metre 

£2.97p 

£4.74p 

60 

F P 

underfelt  54" 
per  metre 

65  ip 

£1.62p 

147 

lit.  Back  cloths,  which  are  to  be  lit  from  the  rear,  need  to  be  seamless:  these 
and  flame  proofed  plastics  are  imported  from  Germany.  The  HOD  maintains  a record 

of  all  suppliers  and  keeps  up  to  date  with  the  types  of  materials  likely  to  be  used 
in  theatre  sets. 


15.  There  is  little  re-use  of  whole  sets  because  designers  insist  on  originality  and 
the  copyright,  which  rests  with  them,  restricts  the  use  by  others  unless  permission  is 
obtained.  Parts  of  sets  are  utilised  where  possible  to  save  on  the  costs  ee  the  rake 
from  DON  GIOVANNI  will  be  used  in  LE  ROSSIGNOL.  ^ 


Manpower 

16.  The  HOD  is  on  contract  and  receives  overtime  payment  for  overnight  and 
weekend  calls  only.  Other  staff  work  to  the  NATTKE  agreement,  for  kO  hours  over 
five  days  per  week.  Overtime  is  paid  at  1^  rate  for  the  first  two  hours  of  each 
week-day  and  double  tirne  thereafter.  Time  sheets  are  completed  by  the  staff 
allocating  time  to  productions  and  are  checked  and  authorised  by  the  HOD. 

17.  The  cost  of  the  overtime  worked  is  shown  at  Appendix  A(l).  This  was  £5,312 

represented  14%  of  the  department's  salary  costs.  The  increase  from 

10%  in  1981/82  is  understood  to  be  the  result  of  the  absence  of  the  fourth  member 
of  staff. 


18.  Overtime  is  inherent  to  the  work  because  the  department  must  be 
represented  at  each  of  the  technical  rehearsals.  Problems  can  arise  from  the  fly 
plot;  the  fit  up  or  positioning  of  the  set;  and  the  movement  of  a set  on  and  off  the 
stage.  The  number  of  technical  rehearsals  varies  but  usually  an  opera  has  three,  a 
two  act  ballet  has  two,  and  a one  act  ballet  has  one.  The  overtime  for  an  opera  is: 

(1)  Overnight  through  the  Saturday  . before  the  : first  Technical  Sunday. 
One  person  attends  to  check  the  fly  plot  and  the  hangings.  It  is  necessary  to 
identify  the  scenery  to  be  flown,  to  ensure  it  fits  together  and  to  identify 
the  positioning  on  the  flying  bars  in  accordance  with  the  scale  drawings. 
Although  this  rarely  takes  a full  shift,  another  job  cannot  be  started  eg 
marking  out  the  stage  cloth,  because  of  the  stage  staffs'  negotiated  TU 
agreement  to  start  and  finish  one  job  only. 

(2)  On  the  first  Technical  Sunday  all  three  staff  attend  simultaneously,  to 
mark  out  the  stage  cloth  or  the  floor  for  the  positioning  of  the  set.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  this  swiftly  and  accurately  to  facilitate  scene  changes. 
During  the  rehearsal,  staff  ensure  that  the  set  can  be  moved  and  worked 
safely,  and  take  account  of  the  changes  requested  by  the  designer  or 
director.  Changes  may  be  made  for  practical  reasons  because  a piece  of  set 
has  to  be  reduced  or  increased  in  size;  or  for  artistic  reasons  eg  considerable 
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extra  metal  work  was  required  in  LULU.  Changes  can  create  substantial  work 
on  redrawing  and  on  reconstruction  by  builders,  eg,  extra  trucks  had  to  be 
drawn  out  and  built  within  a few  weeks  for  use  in  SEMELE. 

(3)  On  the  second  Technical  Sunday  all  three  share  the  day  but  operate  on 
a shift  basis  to  deal  with  problems  raised  by  performers,  eg  set.  not 
negotiable;  stools  too  high. 

19.  In  addition  to  technical  rehearsals,  overtime  is  incurred  because  designs  are 
received  late;  decisions  to  go  ahead  are  delayed  or  a designer  is  not  available  to 
resolve  difficulties. 

CONCLUSIONS 

20.  From  the  short  study  it  was  difficult  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  this 
department  as  staff  were  frequently  absent  from  their  drawing  boards  to  check  on 
problems  arising  on  stage  during  fit  ups  and  changeovers. 

21.  I found  no  evidence  of  waste  which  could  be  avoided  by  action  in  the  control 
of  the  HOD.  Although  overtime  costs  have  risen  substantially  (39^%)  since  1978,  the 
explanation  given  is  reasonable.  In  the  Model  Room,  the  prolonged  absence  of  one 
member  of  staff  necessitated  weekend  working  in  order  to  progress  work  from  a 
model  as  quickly  as  possible  to  avoid  delays  for  the  other  workshops. 

22.  I endorse  the  policy  to  provide  a service  to  designers  and  to  the  production 
departments  through  the  Model  Room.  The  service  is  necessary  as  designers  are  not 
resident  and  do  not  have  detailed  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  technical  constraints 

oi  the  stage.  The  model  room  succeed  in  ensuring  the  visual  set  conceived  is 
practical  for  the  stage. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  A(l) 


STAFFING  AND  COSTS 

OF  THE 

MODEL 

ROOM 

1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

19S1/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Increase 

1978-1983 

% 

In-house 
Basic  salaries 
Variance 

12849 

(-2860) 

16636 

(-4844) 

24216 

(-1071) 

29877 

(+289) 

33602 

(-78) 

162 

Overtime 

Variance 

1075 

(+733) 

1684 

(-634) 

2201 

(-561) 

3486 

(+293) 

5312 

(+1695) 

394 

Expressed  as  % of 
total  salary  costs 

8% 

9% 

8% 

10% 

14% 

Expenses: 

incl  overheads, 
new  productions  and 
revivals 

1800 

1100 

1500 

3500 

4900 

172 

Total  cost  of 
department 

15724 

19420 

27917 

36863 

43814 

179 

% of  ROH 
total  cost 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

Staff  in  post 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  B 
SCENERY  BUILDING  DEPARTMENT 
ORGANISATION 


1. 

ROH 


The  workshop  is  situated  in  the  LOG  at  Stepney,  some  distance  from  the 
complex.  It  IS  run  by  an  HOD,  Mr  Tom  Walker;  staffing  is: 


Asst  HOD 
1 


Production  Manager 
HOD 

Carpenters  Labourer /Can  vaser 

. ^ 2 

(includes  1 Apprentice) 


In  addition  to  the  workshop,  the  HOD  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  whole 
building;  domestic  staff  includes  one  cook,  one  cleaner  and  one  boilerman.  The 
Scenery  Painting  Department  is  also  located  in  the  LOC. 


staffing  levels  have  been  determined  by  the  technical  management;  the 
cost  of  salaries  for  the  department  in  1982/83  was  £105,393,  accounting  for  8%  of 
the  total  salary  costs  for  the  production  departments.  Appendix  B(l)  shows  the  range 
ol  staffing,  the  cost  of  salaries  and  the  cost  of  overtime  since  1978/79,  showing  a 

"'“T'l'®''  «'°‘'l<shop  staff  from  11  to  ten,  but  an  increase  in  compliment 

in^l983/8i(  to  11  to  help  reduce  the  overtime  costs.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
salary  costs  of  +85%  and  of  overtime  of  +136%. 


3.  Carpenters  require  skills  recognised  of  the  trade,  including  a capability  to 
work  from  detailed  drawings.  Turnover  is  said  to  be  high  because  of  more  attractive 
rates  of  pay  elsewhere.  The  basic  weekly  rate  of  pay  for  a carpenter  in  1982/83  was 
£124;  this  was  enhanced  to  an  average  of  £177.54  per  week  with  overtime  and  a 
relocation  payment.  The  gross  earnings  of  £11,159  included  a one-off  relocation 
payment  of  £1,000  because  of  the  move  to  working  premises  in  Stepney,  TV  and 
Video  payments,  tool  and  meal  allowances. 


ROLE 

4.  The  role  of  the  workshop  is 

(1)  To  determine  how  to  construct  a set  from  information  given  in  a 

designer's  model-scale  1:25  or  from  outline  drawings  provided  by  the  Model 
Room; 

and 

(2)  To  build  or  renovate  all  scenic  sets  (new  productions  or  revivals)  for 
the  three  companies. 

5.  The  majority  of  work  stems  from  the  large  wooden  sets  required  for  the 
opera  productions.  The  policy  of  the  Company  is  to  store  a production  in  its  entirety 
once  it  has  completed  its  run  of  performances,  until  it  is  recalled  as  a revival.  The 
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sets,  therefore,  are  built  robustly,  to  withstand  frequent  handling  (six  times  within 
seven  days),  and  to  a size  dictated  by  stage  restrictions  and  suitable  for  long 
storage. 

PLANNING 

6.  The  HOD  receive  an  advance  schedule  of  productions  likely  to  be  staged 

within  a nine  month  period  but  the  dates  or  productions  have  not  been  finalised.  He 
assumes  from  this  schedule  that  the  workshop  will  build  the  sets  because  of  the 
Company's  policy  to  build  all  sets  in-house  unless  there  is  not  sufficient  time  or  the 
workshop  has  not  the  facilities  (eg  metalwork).  No  detailed  planning  for  each 
production  is  possible  until  the  designer's  demands  are  assessed  or  a revival  is  drawn 
from  the  store.  ' 

New  productions 

7.  Once  a designer's  model  is  to  hand,  the  HOD,  the  Production  Manager  and 
the  designer  meet  to  discuss  the  requirements  of  the  set.  The  HOD  gives  a verbal 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  building.  His  priority  is  to  determine  the  "hidden  costs". 
These  while  not  part  of  the  visual  set  are  necessary  and  expensive  as  they  support 
structures  on  stage,  eg  a verandah  without  front  access  will  require  a strong  rear 
access  safe  to  support  the  appropriate  number  of  performers.  The  estimate  given  is 
usually  higher  than  that  of  the  designer  who  estimates  only  for  the  visual  effect. 
For  example,  a total  budget  of  £191,000  has  been  given  for  DER  ROSENKAVALIER 
1984  production.  The  HOD  has  already  estimated  £181,000  for  the  set  alone 
excluding  any  engineering  requirements  because  the  vaulted  style  of  the  set  will 

require  a complex  construction.  The  designer  has  been  asked  to  reconsider  the 
design. 

8.  The  HOD  prepares  a more  detailed  costing  for  the  Production  Manager  from 
rough  drawings  so  as  to  determine  size,  materials  and  manpower;  the  time  needed  to 

cost  depends  on  the  size  and  type  of  production  eg  Der  ROSENKAVALIER  took  one 
week. 

Size 

Sets  must  be  broken  down  into  manageable  pieces  to  get  into  the  theatre  (ie  height 
z/  ft  width  7 ft  9 ins)  and  which  are  also  limited  in  weight  so  that  two  men  can 
handle  them  to  reduce  the  risk  of  damage. 

Materials 


The  cost  assessed  is  based  on  competitive  verbal  quotations  from  three  contractors, 
criteria  being  price,  quality  (Joiners  Quality  No  1)  and  delivery. 

Manpower 

The  number  of  man  hours  to  build  a set  (not  related  to  rates  of  pay)  are  calculated 

based  on  experience  at  the  work  bench  and  knowledge  of  the  workforce,  for 
example. 

A flat  covered  in  canvas  24'  x 7'9"  will  take  14  hours. 

A flat  covered  in  canvas  24'  x 7'9"  but  raked  will  take  16  hours. 

A rostrum  4'  x 4'x  8'  including  castors  will  take  20  hours. 
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9.  Realistic  costings  are  given  to  the  Production  Manager  who  determines 
whether  they  are  within  the  budget  (the  HOD  rarely  knows  of  the  budget^  The 
costings  cannot  be  reduced  substantially  unless  whole  units  of  a set  are  eliminated 
to  reduce  the  man  hours  required  on  the  construction.  Whilst  compromises  are  sought 
between  designer  and  Production  Manager,  decisions  on  whether  the  production  can 
go  ahead  may  be  delayed  by  several  weeks  eg  in  the  DON  GIOVANNI  1981 
production,  although  the  model  was  received  6 October  1980,  building  did  not  start 
until  May  1981  as  a result  of  the  management’s  endeavour  to  reduce  costs  by  design 
changes. 

Revivals 


10.  Productions  are  brought  out  of  store  a few  weeks  before  they  are  due  on 
stage.  The  Production  Manager  will  inform  the  HOD  if  repairs  are  required.  Repairs 
or  alterations  are  done  at  short  notice  although  it  is  often  known  informally  before 
storage  that  a set  will  require  substantial  repair  eg 

(1)  DON  GIOVANNI:  a set  built  by  a contractor  was  known  to  be  in 
disrepair;  the  HOD  was  given  substantial  repair  Jobs  on  Friday  6 May  1983  to 
be  ready  for  Tuesday  10  May  1983.  They  could  not  be  done  because  the 
contractor's  plans  were  not  available  - overtime  had  to  be  called  for  the 
show  to  be  ready  for  the  first  night. 

(2)  MACBETH:  a set  built  by  contractors,  after  damage,  did  not  comply 
with  GLC  Fire  Regulations  so  it  was  necessary  to  replace  all  insulation 
boards,  canvass  and  paint  them.  Although  the  production  was  pulled  in  April 
1983  to  be  ready  for  3uly  1983,  overtime  had  to  be  called  because  of  an 
overlap  with  other  urgent  work  on  DON  GIOVANNI,  FIDELIO,  and  FAUST,  all 
revivals. 

MANAGEMENT 


11.  The  HOD  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  workshop;  the 
recruitment  of  staff  within  the  predetermined  levels;  the  purchase  and  control  of 
materials;  the  allocation  of  duties  and  the  amount  of  overtime  to  be  worked. 
Additionally,  the  HOD  estimates  the  cost  of  building  each  new  production  and 
provides  accurate  working  drawings  for  carpenters  so  that  each  piece  built,  fits 
together  to  create  a whole  set. 

12.  The  assistant  HOD  helps  with  technical  drawings  but  is  also  concerned  with 
the  management  of  staff  on  the  shop  floor  to  maintain  a level  of  output  based  on 
experience  and  to  check  on  the  quality  of  work  being  produced. 

13.  There  are  no  departmental  records  held  on  the  throughput  of  work  by  the 
department  or  by  any  individual  for  any  production.  Working  drawings  are  retained  in 
case  of  future  alterations. 


14.  The  HOD  receives  no  financial  information  on  his  department  or  on 
productions,  but  he  provides  information  to  the  Accounts  Department  on  the  man- 
hours worked  on  each  production  (by  weekly  time  sheets);  of  the  materials  used  for 
each  production  (by  a weekly  statement  on  the  allocation  of  materials  per 
production);  and  the  material  purchased  for  stock  (by  copy  orders). 

13.  A decision  to  contract  out  scenery  building  is  always  taken  by  the  Production 
Manager;  if  a part  of  a production  is  being  built  in-house,  the  workshop  will  do  the 
complex  pieces  itself  to  ensure  quality.  The  HOD  will  arrange  for  contracting  out  of 
some  engineering  jobs  with  the  Production  Manager's  agreement.  The  department's 
contribution  to  the  productions  appraised  is  shown  at  Appendix  B(2). 
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CONTROL  OVER  RESOURCES 


Materials 


16.  Stock  materials  of  wood  are  purchased  after  obtaining  quotations  and  delivery 
dates  from  three  suppliers.  The  main  suppliers  used  are  Howard  and  Wiltons  Ltd; 
Samuel  Perkins  Ltd;  and  Creffields  Ltd.  The  quantity  of  wood  purchased  is  limited 
to  ten  days  usage  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  wastage  because  of  warping  whilst 
stored.  Flat  boards  are  purchased  in  bulk  to  obtain  better  discount  rates.  Canvas  is 
only  available  from  one  contractor,  J D McDougall  Ltd,  but  the  HOD  will  take 
advantage  of  a good  buy.  The  cost  of  materials  has  risen  substantially  since  1978;  on 


a sample  of  the  materials  used  by  the  workshop, 

1978  price 

the  price  increases 

1983  price 

are  as  follows 

% increase 

Style  24'x3i"xlj"each 

£19.48p. 

£28 

44 

Cloth  Batten  per  iOOm 

£155 

£286 

85 

Wood  28mm  x 75mm  per  100m 

£59.20p 

£102.20p 

73 

Flat  Board  8’x4'x|"  per  lOm^ 

£36.33p 

£70: 

93 

17.  There  is  no  financial  limit  on  orders  placed  by  the  HOD,  although  each  is 
authorised  by  the  Production  Manager  after  the  event.  Stock  records  are  maintained 
and  balanced  each  month. 


18.  Materials  to  the  value  of  £50  approximately  are  given  on  request  to  each 
production  on  tour.  The  amount  of  material  is  charged  out  to  the  show;  the 
Accounts  Department  is  informed,  but  unused  materials  are  not  returned  to  stock 
after  the  tour,  they  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  stage  carpenter. 

19.  Once  a production  is  built,  it  is  stored  in  its  entirety  and  the  re-use  of  any 
part  of  it  rarely  occurs. 

Manpower 

20.  All  staff  work  to  the  NATTKE  agreement  of  a five  day  (^0  hr)  week.  A 
time  sheet  is  completed  by  each  person,  checked  by  the  HOD,  to  show  the  hours 
spent  on  different  duties.  The  times  of  arrival  and  departure  are  recorded 
mechanically.  The  HOD  and  his  assistant  are  on  contract. 

21.  The  work  is  allocated  to  produce  a quality  product  to  be  fitted  up  in  the 
workshop  before  going  to  the  theatre.  This  reduces  the  need  for  staff  to  attend  the 
technical  periods  when  the  set  is  fitted  on  stage  by  the  stage  crew. 

22.  During  the  production  period,  priority  is  given  to  the  large  pieces  of  set  and 
those  pieces  required  by  the  paint  and  property  workshops  for  further  work.  All 
transport  for  productions  is  done  by  the  "Outside  Gang"  but  the  transport  of 
equipment  and  materials  for  repair  work  is  arranged  separately. 

P’  A ^ j through  the  department  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  on 

and,  the  expected  demand  and  the  target  dates  for  completion  of  work.  The 
demands  on  the  workshop  vary  considerably  creating  peaks  and  troughs  in  levels  of 
activity.  Peaks  are  generated  by  too  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  hours  available 
usually  because  of  late  decisions  by  management  on  the  productions  to  be  staged  or 
the  repairs  to  be  done;  or  late  presentation  of  design  information. 
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24.  Overtime  at  the  HOD's  discretion  is  called  to  clear  outstanding  work.  A 
practice  of  supplementing  the  basic  rate  by  controlled  overtime  is  operated  to  retain 
employees  who  may  be  attracted  by  the  higher  rate  paid  by  outside  contractors.  It 
IS  called  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  double  rate  in  preference  to  evening  work  as 
pro  uctivity  is  higher  at  weekends,  and  staff  are  not  keen  to  work  overtime  mid 
week  because  of  fatigue  and  the  risk  of  accidents  when  operating  the  machinery. 


25. 

the 


Overtime  is  also  necessary  for  alterations  on  sets  at  the  main  theatre  during 
dark  periods  as  noise  prohibits  work  during  the  rehearsals  or  the  performances. 


The  management  argues  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  overtime  other  than 


(1)  employing  casual  labour  with  necessary  skills  - these  men,  trained  in 
the  traditional  ways  of  building  theatre  sets,  are  limited  in  numbers  and  are 
attracted  to  private  contractors  who  pay  higher  rates; 


(2)  contracting  out  which  saves  the  production  being  cancelled  but  which 
can  be  costly  in  the  long  run  because  in  the  time  and  within  the  budgets 
available  contractors  are  not  able  to  build  sets  to  last. 


27.  During  periods  of  reduced  activities,  opportunity  is  taken  to  replenish 
regularly  used  stock  (tenons;  toggles  etc)  and  to  do  maintenance  work  for  the 
theatre  eg  crates  and  rostrums.  There  is  no  record  of  any  non-productive  time  over 
recent  years  because  there  is  always  work  on  imminent  revivals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


28.  This  department  is  being  managed  to  respond  to  unquantified  demands 
received  at  short  notice.  The  sets  being  built  need  to  be  robust  to  survive  frequent 
changeovers,  and  manageable  for  long  storage.  The  workshop  provides  such  quality 
sets  and  the  staff  takes  pride  in  the  quality  of  its  products. 

29.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  department  of  wastage  of  materials  or 
mismanagement,  but  the  HOD  is  unable  to  control  the  workload  because  of  external 
influences.  These  are  said  to  be  late  receipt  of  design  information  but  more  so  the 
delay  in  decisions  by  management  to  proceed  with  a particular  set.  Delays  reduce 

available  for  building,  incurring  overtime  costs  (in  1982/83  this  amounted  to 
£27,562  representing  26%  of  salary  costs);  or  lead  to  work  being  contracted  out  eg 
DON  GIOVANNI  for  which  only  seven  weeks  was  allowed  in  which  to  build.  In  that 
time  two  staircases  only  could  be  built  in-house  at  a cost  of  £12,087.  An  outside 
contract  for  the  remainder  of  the  work  cost  £60,414,  but  the  set  so  produced  is  now 
undergoing  extensive  repairs.  Appendix  B(2)  confirms  the  short  time  the  workshop  is 
being  given  to  build  a set. 


30.  The  overtime  worked  over  the  past  three  years  has  been  equivalent  to  three 
extra  staff  (basic  staff  costs  divided  by  number  of  employees).  The  management 
should  look  at  the  overtime  trends  to  determine  whether  the  overtime  is  regular  and 
would  be  alleviated  by  extra  staffing.  If  it  is  occurring  because  too  much  work  is  on 
hand  to  be  completed  in  too  short  a time,  extra  staffing  of  these  levels  would  not 
alleviate  that  problem  totally  but  earlier  decision  making  would  help  to  plan  the 
workload  more  effectively. 

31.  The  examination  of  the  seven  productions  appraised  showed  that,  where  the 
information  is  available,  the  department  did  not  contribute  to  the  budget  deficit  on 
the  productions  but  that  contributions  to  the  deficits  on  DON  GIOVANNI  (£1,514) 

and  THE  TEMPEST  (£5,387)  arose  from  outside  contractors'  costs  exceeding  the 
budget  allocated. 
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32.  A detailed  cost  comparison  exercise  would  be  required  to  determine  whether 
the  same  quality  of  set  could  be  provided  by  a contractor  at  a competitive  price. 
The  HOD,  who  has  experience  in  the  commercial  field,  states  that  his  workforce  can 
build  a better  quality  set,  cheaper  than  an  outside  contractor.  The  Production 
Manager  also  advised  that  he  has  tested  and  proved  that  in-house  building  is  cheaper 
than  outside  contractors  for  example: 

Quotations 

In-house  Contractors 

1977  - He  requested  quotations  £7,922  £10,300:  £11,500:  £11,000 

for  the  building  of  a 
ramp  used  frequently  in 
productions. 

1982  - SWAN  OF  TUONELA. 

Quotations  requested  for  £3,719  £4,800:  £6,557 

the  building  of: 

9 Rock  Steps  and 
4 Rock  Flats. 

This  work  was  contracted 
out  because  of  time 
constraints. 

In-house  building  has  the  added  benefit  of  knowing  a good  quality  set  will  be  built 
ready  for  the  due  date  at  a known  cost. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  B(l) 

STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  THE  SCENERY  BUILDING  DEPARTMENT 


In-house 

197S/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Increase 

1978-1983 

% 

Basic  salaries 
Variance 

H2099 

(-4709) 

51375 

(-4973) 

63970 

(+930) 

73^65 

(+1809) 

77831 

(-7111) 

83 

Overtime 

Variance 

11654 

(+7671) 

18014 

(+910) 

21413 

(+1808) 

27134 

(+8740) 

27362 

(+6310) 

136 

Expressed  as  % of 
total  salary  costs 

22% 

26% 

23% 

27% 

26% 

Expenses: 

incl  overheads,  new 

33100 

20900 

34900 

33400 

41400 

244 

productions  and  revivals 

Outside  contracts 

30600 

27200 

161600 

202300 

103200 

244 

Total  cost  of  department 

119433 

117489 

281883 

338919 

231993 

111 

% of  ROH  total  cost 

1.2% 

1.0% 

2% 

2% 

1.3% 

Staff  in  post 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  B(2) 

DEPARTMENT'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PRODUCTIONS  APPRAISED 

1.  DON  GIOVANNI  RO  New  Production 

Design  Delivered  6.10,80  1st  performance  6.7.81 

Due  date  - Mid  May  1981 

Work  started  w/e  24.5.81  7 weeks  to  1st  performance 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Contracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

11200 

10117 

1600 

1970 

58900 

60414 

71700 

72501 

+£801  (+1%) 

Departmental  comment: 

All  work  contracted  out  except  2 staircases  because  of  late  receipt  of  instructions, 
31  technical  drawings  were  completed  for  these  2 items. 

2.  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  RO  Revival 

1st  performance  22.2.82 

Work  started  24.1.82  6 weeks  to  1st  performance 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Contracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

3700 

3734 

500 

711 

- 

4200 

4505 

+£305  (+7%) 

Departmental  comment: 

Additional  pieces  were  required  - 10  technical  drawings  were  completed 

3.  DANCES  OF  ALBION  RB  New  ProdiKition 

Design  delivered  22.10.80  Zf  weeks  to  1st  performance  27.11.80 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Contracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 

1000 

Actual  expenditure  - 460 

Departmental  comment  - None 

4.  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE  RB  Revival 

460 

-£540  (-46%) 

Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Contracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 

NIL 

Actual  expenditure 
DepartmentalcComment 

20 

- None 

21 

41 

+£41  (+100%) 
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5. 


THE  TEMPEST  RB  New  Production 


Design  delivered  6.9.82 

11 

weeks  to 

due  date  21.11.82 

Work  started  w/e  14.11.82 

2 

weeks  to  due  date 

3 weeks 

to  1st  performance  (1.12.82) 

Labour 

Materials 

Contracts 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

2700 

500 

2700 

5900 

Actual  expenditure 

2007 

1045 

8087 

11139 

+£5239  (+89%) 

Departmental  comment: 

Most  work  was  contracted  ' 

out  because 

of  the  engineering  expertise  required. 

5 working  drawings  were  completed  for  the 

in-house  building. 

6.  SWAN  LAKE  SWRB  New  Production 

at  Manchester 

1st  performance  27.11.81 

Design  delivered  6.5.81 

24-  weeks  to 

due  date  18.10.81 

Work  started  w/e  30.8.81 

8 

weeks  to  due  date 

Labour 

Materials 

Contracts 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

16000 

8000 

_ 

24000 

Actual  expenditure 

14888 

6614 

- 

21502 

-£2498  (-10%) 

Departmental  comment: 


51  technical  drawings  completed. 

7.  SWAN  OF  TUONELA  SWRB  New  Production 


Design  delivered  19.^.82 
Work  started  w/e  18.7.82 


1st  performance  2.9.82 
18  weeks  to  due  date  20.8.82 
5 weeks  to  due  date  " 


LabcHir  Materials  Contracts 

£ £ £ 


Total  Variance 
£ 


Final  forecast 

estimate  10800  200 

Actual  expenditure  10877  1843 


5900  18700 

6600  19320  +£620  (+3%) 


Department  comment: 


34  Technical  drawings  completed. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  C 
SCENERY  PAINTING  DEPARTMENT 
ORGANISATION 

1.  There  are  two  paint  shops  servicing  all  productions  for  the  three  companies. 
Both  shops  are  responsible  to  the  Production  Manager. 

Production  Manager 


ROH 


London  Opera  Centre 


Mr  Peter  Courtier  HOD  (also  Assistant 

Production  Manager) 


HOD  Mr  Robin  Snow 


Scenic  Artist 

Labourer 

Scenic  Artist 

Labourer 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2.  The  staffing  costs  for  both  departments  in  1982/83  amounted  to  £80,755 
which  represents  7%  of  the  total  salary  costs  for  the  production  departments.  The 
Assistant  Production  Manager's  salary  is  included  in  the  Production  Management 
costs.  The  Appendix  C(l)  shows  the  range  of  staffing,  the  cost  of  salaries  and  the 
cost  of  overtime  since  1978/79;  the  number  of  staff  has  remained  constant,  but 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  salary  costs  of  103%  and  of  overtime  of  219%. 

3.  The  scenic  artists  require  general  artistic  and  draughtsmanship  skills  to 
transfer  designs  to  a large  size  image,  eg  blackcloth  60  ft  X 36  ft,  and  to 
reproduce  architectural  effects  especially  for  opera.  Additionally  they  require  an 
ingenuity  to  create  textured  effects  to  accord  with  the  designer's  concept.  The 
weekly  basic  rate  for  a scenic  artist  in  1982/83  was  £142,  this  increased  to  an 
average  of  £154.50p  with  overtime.  The  gross  annual  earnings  of  £8,240  included  TV 
and  Video  payments.. 

4.  The  department  located  at  the  ROH  paints  cloths  on  a hanging  frame.  I did 
not  appraise  this  department  during  the  study,  concentrating  instead  on  the  paintshop 
at  the  LOG. 

5.  The  department  at  the  LOG  specialises  in  floor  painting  and  scenic  applique. 
Situated  next  to  the  Scenery  Building  shop,  the  staff  are  also  on  hand  to  paint  the 
set.  It  is  from  this  department  only  that  the  departmental  comments  included  in 
Appendix  G(2)  were  obtained. 

ROLE 

6.  The  role  of  the  department  is: 

(1)  To  provide  for  a new  production  painted  or  textured  scenery  from  the 
designer's  concept. 

(2)  To  refurbish  or  replace  painted  or  textured  scenery  for  revivals  or 
productions  for  tour. 

(3)  To  touch  up  productions  in  the  repertoire. 
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PLANNING 


7.  A schedule  of  the  proposed  productions  is  received  by  the  HOD  up  to  nine 
months  ahead  of  a production  but  at  this  stage  the  dates  have  not  been  finalised. 
The  HOD  cannot  assess  the  likely  workload  for  his  department  until  the  design 
information  is  received  for  a new  production  or  the  extent  of  refurbishment  is 
known  for  revivals.  The  demands  for  any  production  vary  depending  on  the  number 
of  cloths,  the  amount  of  the  set  to  be  painted,  and  the  detail  required. 


New  productions 

8.  General  information  on  new  productions  is  obtained  whilst  on  visits  to  the 
ROH.  Specific  design  requirements  are  given  to  the  HOD  by  the  Production  Manager, 
his  assistant  or  the  designer.  The  HOD  consults  his  staff  in  determining  what 
technique  should  be  used,  how  it  can  be  achieved  simply  and  quickly.  The  priority  is 
to  experiment  with  colours  and  ideas  for  texture  so  that  samples  can  be  given  to 
the  designer  for  approval.  Most  designers  will  visit  the  studio  regularly  to  monitor 
the  work  in  progress. 


9.  The  design  information  can  range  from  very  detailed,  specific  drawings  and 
references,  to  verbal  instructions  eg  a colour  should  be  'drinkable'  (golden  brown). 
The  HOD  provides  for  the  scenic  artists  detailed  working  drawings  for  geometric 
designs. 


Revivals  and  refurbishments 


10.  The  HOD  has  no  control  over  the  amount  of  work  or  the  time  of  its  receipt. 
The  work  is  directed  to  the  studio  by  the  Production  Manager  or  the  Chief 
Machinist.  The  urgency  of  the  work  is  determined  on  receipt  for  example: 

(1)  MADAME  BUTTERFLY  (1983)  --  The  cyclorama  cloth  and  three  new 
borders  for  UK  tour  were  brought  in  during  April  1983  to  be  painted  ready 
for  3uly  1983. 

(2)  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE  (1982)  - two  days  prior  to  the  USA  tour,  the 
stage  cloth  which  had  been  mislaid,  was  replaced.  In  the  time  available  the 
cloth  could  only  be  painted  a flat  colour  from  memory.  After  the  tour,  a 

copy  of  the  design  was  obtained  from  the  Model  Room  and  the  cloth  finished 
before  storage. 

U.  Productions  in  the  repertoire  or  on  tour  may  require  touching  up  because  of 
damage  sustained  during  handling  and  storage. 

MANAGEMENT 


^ responsible  for  managing  his  department  so  as  to  create  a 

product  which  u acceptable  to  the  designer.  Good  relationships  with  the  designers 

^e  important;  if  there  u confidence  in  the  paint  studio,  the  designers  will  allow  the 

HOD  more  discretion  in  interpreting  concepts  and  tend  to  accept  the  finished 

results;  this  reduces  the  likelihood  of  delay  in.  the  production's  progress  and  of 
changes  once  the  set  is  lit  on  the  stage.  progress  ana  oi 

denartmlnt  Z’®  financial  information  on  either  the  running  costs  of  his 

W w o?  r Occasionally  he  may  be  asked  to  estimate  a 

In^rffii^nt^r  ■‘he  designer's  requirements.  If  there  is 

insufficient  time  in  either  of  the  two  paint  studios  to  complete  a designer's 

Sn^racteTour^  Production  Manager  and  his  assistant  will  decide  on  what  should  be 
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CONTROL  OVER  RESOURCES 


Materials 


14.  The  HOD  retains  stocks  of  paint  and  materials  eg  gauzes  and  nets.  The 
materials,  ordered  through  the  Model  Room,  are  received  and  held  by  him.  Control 
is  exercised  to  ensure  that  ail  materials  taken  from  stock  are  accounted  for;  that 
there  is  no  waste;  and  to  encourage  designers  to  accept  cheaper  materials  providing 

they  create  the  desired  effect.  Most  designers  are  receptive  providing  the  visual 
effect  is  right. 

Manpower 

16.  All  staff  work  to  the  NATTKE  agreement  of  a 40  hour  week  over  five  days* 
Overtime  is  paid  at  1 ^ rate  for  the  first  two  hours  and  double  time  thereafter.  The 
HOD  is  paid  overtime  for  overnight  calls  and  weekend  work.  Each  employee  (except 
the  HOD)  completes  a time  sheet,  allocating  the  time  spent  each  day  to  any 
production. 


17.  The  HOD  allocates  work  and  controls  it  by  supervision.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  time  to  do  a job  because  of  differences  in  the  capability  of  the  man 
and  the  complexity  of  the  job  for  example: 


Laying  a stage  cloth  60'  x 36'  in 
preparation  for  painting 

Laying  a tail  S' 3"  x 3 '6"  prior  to 
painting 

Painting  one  flat  for  LA  BOUTIQUE 
Painting  2 carpets  for  MANON  LESCAUT 


1 day 


1 hour 


3j  days 

4 days  with  inter- 
mittent help  from  all 
4 artists  at  LOG. 


15.  In  making  purchases  of  paint  and  glaze  for  his  studio,  the  HOD  will 
maximise  on  good  buys  if  he  can,  by  co-operating  with  other  departments  which  use 
the  same  product  and  ordering  extra  to  obtain  better  discounts.  The  paint  powder  is 
bought  from  a number  of  suppliers  depending  on  the  quality  or  the  shade  of  the 
colour  required.  An  example  of  increased  prices  from  1978  to  1983  is  as  follows. 


Paint  powder 

1978  price 

1983  price 

% increase 

Raw  umber  per  kilo 

54p 

£2.06p 

281 

Emulsion  glaze  per  litre 

£1.07p 

£7.02p 

556 

18.  Overtime  is  only 

called  if  there 

is  insufficient 

time  to  produce  the 

requirements  for  a production  in  the  time  available  this  arises  because  of  the  late 
receipt  of  designs  or  there  has  been  a change  of  mind  by  the  designer  after 
agreeing  the  finished  product  eg  for  the  VALLEY  OF  SHADOWS  (1983)  the  cloth  had 
to  be  repainted.  The  staff  located  at  the  ROH  would  generally  deal  with  alterations 
to  save  time  spent  travelling. 


19.  In  preference  to  overtime  and  to  keep  costs  down,  casual  staff  are  employed 
or  staff  from  the  other  paint  shop  are  borrowed. 
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20.  The  HOD  attends  the  technical  rehearsals  to  deal  with  comments  from  the 
designer  or  director.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  change  during  this  period  a designer  is 
encouraged  to  inspect  the  cloth  during  and  after  painting  at  the  workshop. 

CONCLUSION 

21.  I found  that  the  HOD  runs  his  department  effectively;  he  has  set  up  his  own 
records  to  control  stock  and  to  monitor  the  use  of  his  staff  resources.  Although  not 
in  detail,  this  record  shows  the  length  of  time  worked  on  a production  and  the 
number  of  productions  being  worked  on  at  any  particular  time. 

22.  The  department  has  developed  a great  expertise  in  all  aspects  of  scenery 
painting  and  is  capable  of  doing  all  work,  providing  the  design  information  is 
received  in  time. 

23.  I conclude  that  the  overtime  rate  of  7%  worked  in  1982/83  was  reasonable 
to  cope  with  the  late  demands  on  the  department.  The  department  is  generally 
working  within  the  budget  estimates  for  productions  and  in  the  seven  productions 
appraised  there  was  only  one  example  of  overspending.  This  was  in  the  production  of 
Swan  Lake  and  was  incurred  during  the  week  of  rehearsals  at  Manchester  when  extra 
borders  had  to  be  provided.  They  were  hand  painted  for  the  first  night  and  had  to 
be  appliqued  later  to  match  the  rest  of  the  set. 

2^.  I cannot  draw  conclusions  on  the  comparison  of  outside  contractors  and  in- 
house  painting  because  a subjective  artistic  judgement  would  be  required  to  compare 
the  results.  A detailed  analysis  to  compare  costs  would  only  be  possible  if  tenders 
were  requested  of  both  for  the  same  piece  of  work. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  C(l) 

STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  THE  SCENERY  PAINTING  DEPARTMENT 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Increase 

1978-1983 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

In-house 

Basic  salaries 

36723 

47062 

52226 

56332 

74733* 

103 

Variance 

(-2070) 

(+1453) 

(-10953) 

(+551) 

(+3771) 

Overtime 

1889 

4028 

2645 

3488 

6022 

219 

Variance 

(+1633) 

(+1904) 

(-1534) 

(+641) 

(+2389) 

Expressed  as  % of 

5% 

8% 

5% 

6% 

7% 

total  salary  costs 

Expenses: 

overheads 

23100 

34000 

46600 

55100 

60300 

161 

new  productions 
and  revivals 
Outside  contracts 

9500 

200 

41400 

37500 

46200 

386 

Total 

cost  of  department 

71212 

85290 

142871 

152420 

187255 

163 

% of 

ROH  total  cost 

0.7% 

0.7% 

1% 

0.9% 

1% 

Staff 

in  post 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

*Excludes  HOD  (also  Asst  Prod  Manager). 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  C(2) 
SCENERY  PAINTING  DEPARTMENT 


DEPARTMENT'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PRODUCTIONS  APPRAISED 

1.  DON  GIOVANNI  RO  New  Production 


Design  delivered  6.10.80 


1st  performance  6.7.81 


Work  started  w/e  24.5.81 


7 weeks  to  1st  performance 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Ccmtracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

3600 

4049 

4100 

2373 

14000 

14000 

21700 

20422 

-£1278  (-6%) 

Departmental  comment: 

Late  receipt  of  the  design  information,  some  work  had  to  be  contracted  out.  No 
problems  with  the  design  or  interpretation.  The  painting  included  stage  and  front 
cloths. 

2.  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  RO  Revival 

1st  performance  22.2.82 

Work  started  w/e  24.1.82  6 weeks  to  1st  performance 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Contracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 

2500 

800 

600 

3900 

Actual  expenditure 

2100 

782 

350 

3232 

-£668  (-17%) 

Departmental  comment; 

All  work  was  done  by  ROH  Paint  Studio. 

3.  DANCES  OF  ALBION  RB  New  Production 


Design  delivered  22.10.80 


4 weeks  to  1st  performance  27.11.80 


Labour  Materials 

£ £ 


Contracts 

£ 


Total  Variance 

£ 


Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 


261 


Departmental  comment; 


1013 


2000 

1274 


-£726  (-36%) 


All  work  was  done  by  ROH  Paint  Studio, 
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4. 


LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE  RB  Revival 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

C(»itracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

133 

7 

- 

Nil 

140 

+£140  (+100%) 

Departmental  comment; 


Records  show  maintenance  work  done  30.11.82  - 18.12.82  and  for  1 day  on  16.3.82 
when  stage  cloth  was  replaced. 


5.  THE  TEMPEST  RB  New  Production 

Design  delivered  6.9.82 
Work  started  w/e  31.10.82 


Labour 

Materials 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

1600 

4200 

Actual  expenditure 

747 

3918 

Departmental  comment: 


12  weeks  to  1st  performance  1.12.82 


5 weeks 

to  1st  performance 

Contracts 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

3900 

9700 

2470 

7135 

-£2565  (-26%) 

Late  receipt  of  design  information.  Prepared  gauzes  for  hanging.  Gilded  engineered 
pieces  of  metal  work  without  guidance  from  the  designer. 

6.  SWAN  LAKE  SWRB  New  Production  at  Manchester 

Design  delivered  6.5.81  28  weeks  to  1st  performance  27.11.81 

Wor  started  w/e  4.9.81  12  weeks  to  1st  performcince 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Contracts 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

6000 

6650 

2000 

2269 

- 

8000 

8919 

+£919  (+11%) 

Departmental  comment: 


Sample  of  back  cloth  prepared  of  orange  muslin  - designer  insisted  on  a black  back 
cloth,  brushed  with  colour  and  flossed  with  gold. 

Late  decision  by  choreographer  - 2 extra  borders  required  during  rehearsal  at 
Manchester. 


Late  decision  by  designer  - insisted  on  mouldings  being  affixed  to  set  instead  of 
painting. 

Result  of  these  late  decisions  - overtime  was  called  at  Manchester.  When  this 
production  was  transferred  to  ROH,  new  backcloth  and  extra  borders  were  required 
because  of  the  larger  stage. 
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7. 


SWAN  OF  TUONELA  SWRB  New  Production 


Design  delivery  19.4.S2 
Work  started  w/e  18.7.S2 

19 

weeks  to  1st  performance  2.9.82 
7 weeks  to  1st  performance 

Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Contract 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

4500 

4427 

1000 

905 

2700 

2700 

8200 

8032 

-£16S  (-2%) 

Departmental  comment; 


Late  receipt  of  information  - as  most  of  the  scenic  set  was  painted  work  was 
contracted  out  approximately  4 weeks  prior  to  1st  performance. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  D 
PROPERTY  DEPARTMENT 
ORGANISATION 


area,  some 


Production  Manager 


HOD 


Asst  HOD 

(1) 


Carpenter 

(1) 


Senior 

Craft 

Grade 

(2) 


Craft  Buyer 

Grade  (i) 

(-5)  Vacancy 


Labourer 

(1) 


^ of  skills,  eg  sculpture,  welding  and  cabinet  making. 

In  addition  they  require  general  artistic  flair  and  an  ability  to  create  individualistic 
Items  ranging  from  the  theatrical  (life  size  "marble"  statues  in  DON  GIOVANNI)  to 
the  mundane  (sheaves  of  corn  for  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE).  In  1982/83,  the  basic 

^ grade  was  £12^  but  increased  with  overtime  to  an  average 

of  £153.  Gross  earnings  were  further  increased  to  £8718  by  extra  allowances  earned 
tor  IV  and  Video  recordings,  tool  allowance  etc. 

salary  costs  of  the  department  since  1978/79  at 
Appendix  D(l),  show  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  staff  from  11  to  12  an  increase 
in  salary  costs  of  102%  and  in  overtime  of  242%.  In  1981/82,  staffing  was  reduced 
for  that  year  to  11  in  an  effort  to  overall  staffing  costs.  This  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  overtime  (to  21%  of  total  salary  costs)  because  there  was  no 
compensating  reduction  in  the  number  of  productions  to  be  serviced. 


4.  The  function  of  the  workshop  is  to  provide  new  or  refurbished  property  for 
any  production  which  conforms  to  a designer's/director's  concept  and  can  be  worked 
by  performers.  Property  is  any  three  dimensional  item  which  is  used  on  the  stage, 
but  is  separate  from  the  built  or  painted  set.  Property  can  be  either  functional  or 


PLANNING 

5.  The  HOD  receives  an  advance  notice  of  the  productions  to  be  scheduled 
within  the  next  nine  months.  The  exact  date  of  the  productions  have  not  been 
finalised  on  this  schedule.  Although  he  cannot  determine  his  workshop's  involvement 
until  the  design  information  is  received  for  a new  production,  he  can  plan  some 
work  on  revivals.  Experience  has  shown  that  demands  in  respect  of  new  productions 
fluctuate  considerably  but  occur  in  concentrated  periods  of  time  during  the  final 
rehearsal  period.  To  even  out  the  workload,  the  HOD  has  asked  for  the  revivals  in 
the  repertoire  to  be  pulled  for  refurbishment  during  less  busy  spells. 


ROLE 


decorative. 
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New  productions 

6.  Information  on  the  intended  style  of  production  comes  from  the  Production 
Manager,  the  Model  Room  or  during  informal  discussion  with  other  HODs.  A property 
list  is  usually  supplied  by  the  Production  Manager's  Office  and  if  there  is.  time,  the 
HOD  costs  for  the  materials  and  the  number  of  man  hours  needed  to  produce  the 
goods  described.  Realistic  costings  can  only  be  given  after  discussion  with  the 
designer  and/or  sight  of  detailed  drawings  to  determine  size,  detail,  functionability, 
and  importance  of  the  property,  time  to  create  and  the  quantities  required. 

7.  Any  costings  given  will  be  based  on  experience  of  other  productions.  Often 

work  is  delayed  because  the  costing  exceeds  the  preliminary  budget  set  by  the 
Production  Manager.  The  Production  Manager  negotiates  with  the  designer  for 

compromises  likely  to  reduce  costs.  The  designers'  requirements  often  remain  the 
same  but  the  production  time  is  reduced  resulting  in  the  need  for  overtime. 

8.  If  property  cannot  be  produced  in-house  because  of  the  tinrie  constraints  or 

because  facilities  do  not  exist  (eg  large  fibre-glass  work),  the  HOD  will  advise  the 
Production  Manager  who  contracts  out  the  work.  Occasionally  property  will  be  hired 

in  if  it  is  not  economic  to  make,  eg  animal  skins,  chandeliers,  or  as  a short  term 

measure  until  it  can  be  created  in  the  workshop  eg  furniture.  Hire  is  not  favoured 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  can  arise.  There  is  no  one  person  responsible  for 
the  hired  goods,  the  property  workshop  is  responsible  only  until  the  first  night. 
Property  is  usually  very  individual  to  the  designer  and  suitable  property  is  difficult 
to  find.  If  hired  property  is  used  in  a set,  it  is  difficult  to  rehire  the  identical 

items  for  a revival  eg  the  ballet  MAYERLING,  four  chairs  originally  made  by  the 
department  were  stolen;  during  the  season,  others  were  hired  at  short  notice  but 
were  not  available  for  the  revival.  This  department  had  to  make  an  identical  set. 

9.  Contact  at  an  early  stage  with  the  designer  is  important  as  designs  or  a 
property  list  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  for  work  to  proceed.  A recent  example 
is  LE  ROSSIGNOL:  the  designer  was  abroad  and  although  designs  and  slides  from  an 
American  production  had  been  received,  they  did  not  agree  with  the  property  list 
and  the  designer's  current  requirements.  The  differences  were  substantial  and  ten 
weeks  would  have  elapsed  by  the  time  the  designer  could  be  seen.  The  HOD  took 
the  decision  to  start  work  on  some  of  the  items,  since  when  the  designer  has  been 
seen  and  is  pleased  with  the  items  so  far  produced.  Consequently,  although  full 
information  is  still  not  to  hand,  the  work  is  proceeding.  Overtime  is  now  incurred  on 
this  production  because  of  the  overlap  with  other  productions  just  mounted  or  due 
for  September  1983. 

10.  Demands  for  property  fluctuate  daily  during  rehearsal  periods,  when 
performers  work  with  the  property,  and  particularly  during  rehearsals  on  the  main 
stage.  Original  demands  can  be  reduced,  cut  or  increased.  The  property  workshop 
relies  on  good  communications  with  the  stage  management  to  notify  changes  to 
prevent  loss  of  production  time  and  unnecessary  expenditure. 

Revivals 

11.  A production  to  be  revived  is  often  found  to  be  dirty,  rotted  and  damaged 
because  of  the  poor  storage  facilities  of  the  past.  Although  new  storage  facilities 
are  being  used  the  old  productions  now  stored  there  were  transferred  in  their  dirty 
rotted  state  eg  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  (1982).  Less  time  will  be  given  to  reproduce 
the  original  visual  effect  than  for  a new  production.  Changes  can  be  required  by  a 
designer/director  for  artistic  reasons  eg  current  production  of  TAVERNER  two  weeks 

work  for  all  staff  was  incurred  because  of  the  need  for  new  furniture  and  a large 
crucifix.  ° 
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Repertoire 


12.  The  productions  in  the  repertoire  may  need  attention  if  items  go  missing  and 
replacements  are  required  for  the  performance.  These  "attractive"  items  have 
included  brass  door  knobs,  several  chairs  and  paste  jewellery,  time  to  replace  them 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  another  production.  After  the  first  night,  the  Running 
Property  Department  takes  over  responsibility  for  the  property  in  a production. 
Although  some  items  have  to  be  replaced  because  they  have  been  mislaid  or  stolen, 
from  the  information  I received,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  further  security. 

MANAGEMENT 

13.  The  HOD  is  given  responsibility  to  run  his  workshop  to  produce  quality 
products,  acceptable  to  the  designer,  to  be  ready  for  the  rehearsals  on  the  main 
stage  or  earlier  if  required  by  a director. 

14.  During  the  production  period,  the  priority  is  to  obtain  design  information  for 
work  to  proceed.  The  HOD  sets  up  a record  for  each  production  which  when 
examined  showed  that  the  quality  of  design  information  varies  from  simple 
descriptions  eg  four  chairs;  rough  pencil  scribbles  to  very  detailed  drawings;  and 
references  with  material  samples.  The  HOD  is  often  left  to  make  artistic  decisions 
on  property  because  of  the  shortage  of  information  or  non-availability  of  the 
designer.  Time  is  often  spent  on  research  to  satisfy  a designer's  quest  for 
verisimilitude  eg  several  days  researching  Bugatti  car  for  ISADORA,  which  was 
eventually  contracted  out  because  of  time  constraints. 

15.  Good  relationships  with  designers  are  important.  Once  the  designer  has 
confidence  in  the  workshop  he  will  accept  a finished  example  although  he  may 
disagree  with  the  method  of  achieving  it.  In  DON  GIOVANNI,  the  designer  required 
approximately  20  life-size  marble  statues  to  be  carved  from  polystyrene.  The  HOD 
knew  that  the  time  was  not  available  so  a double  statue  was  carved  taking 
approximately  three  weeks  but  the  rest  were  created  from  mannequin  model  baises 
covered  in  butter-muslin  and  plaster.  The  designer  accepted  these  and  approximately 
18  were  made  within  one  week. 

16.  Conscious  of  the  need  to  keep  departmental  costs  down,  the  HOD  buys  in 
goods  if  it  is  cheaper  than  to  make  in-house  eg  chair  frames. 

17.  The  HOD  has  no  influence  over  the  demands  on  his  department  and,  in  the 
productions  appraised,  I noted  that  the  department  contributes  between  11%  to  21% 
of  the  deficit.  On  each  production,  it  can  be  seen  that  costs  escalate  between  three 
and  six  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  performance,  when  it  is  too  late  to  stop  or  to  do 
something  different. 

Financial  information 

18.  The  HOD  does  not  receive  any  financial  information  on  the  running  costs  of 
his  department  (salary  or  materials)  or  on  the  budget  allocated  for  a production. 
Once  a production  is  underway  the  main  concern  is  to  get  the  show  on  the  stage;  if 
he  is  committing  any  large  sums  of  money  (£500),  he  will  inform  the  Production 
Manager  verbally. 

19.  Information  on  the  department's  contribution  to  the  seven  productions 
appraised  is  given  at  Appendix  D(2),  showing  the  types  of  property  supplied  and  the 
periods  in  which  the  department  had  to  provide  the  requirements,  and  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  department  to  service  these  productions. 
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CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES 


Materials 

20,  All  materials  are  ordered  and  bought  under  the  supervision  of  the  HOD.  The 
storage  facilities  in  the  workshop  are  limited,  which  prevents  bulk  purchases.  The 
HOD  uses  suppliers  who  can  offer  competitive  prices,  reliability  and  supply  at  short 
notice.  Small  purchases  are  bought  from  the  petty  cash  float  of  £100.  Larger 
purchases  are  ordered  through  the  ROH  order  book  procedure.  All  purchases  are 
accounted  for  to  the  Accounts  Department.  A stock-taking  to  value  the  stock  of  raw 
materials  is  done  annually. 

21.  The  cost  of  some  materials  has  increased  substantially  since  1978;  financial 
records  were  examined  and  examples  of  the  price  increase  are  given  of  two  products 
used  frequently: 


Expanded  polystyrene 
sheeting  S'  x x 1"  each 

” " 8'  x 4'  X 12"  each 

Hammerfix  bonding  liquid 
per  litre 


1978  price 

1983  price 

% increase 

£2.50p 

£3.23p 

30 

£30.00 

£39,00 

30 

£1.30p 

£10,60p 

715 

22.  Designers  who  demand  expensive  material  are  often  persuaded  to  accept 
alternatives,  eg  for  TAVERNER,  the  designer  wanted  furniture  covered  in  a thin 
bra;^;  he  was  persuaded  to  use  gold  paper.  There  are  several  however  who  will  not 
deviate  from  their  original  design  and  to  enter  into  discussion  only  delays  progress. 

These  are  often  the  designers  who  produced  detailed  designs  including  texture  and 
colour  specifications. 


23.  There  is  some  re-use  of  property  from  one  production  to  another,  but  it 

would  only  be  offered  if  there  was  insufficient  time  to  make  the  item  and  the 
designers  agreed. 

24.  Any  property  provided  for  a production  but  not  used  will  be  kept  in  general 
stock,  ^ -the  ISADORA  production  originally  required  20  chairs.  The  chairs  and 

material  were  bought  in  but  the  requirement  was  cut  before  work  began  on  them: 
these  chairs  are  now  held  in  stock.  ° 

Manpow€»r 


^ ^ all  other  staff  work  to  the  NATTKE  agreement  - a 

40  hour  week  over  five  days.  Overtime  is  paid  for  biocks  of  two  hours  work  - li 

dtol-ture  ar^e  rir  h*h  tate  thereafter.  The  hours  of  arrival  and 

departure  are  recorded  mechanically, 

employee  completes  a weekly  time-sheet  allocating  time  spent  to 
productions  or  maintenance;  this  is  checked  and  authorised  by^  the  HOD  The 
o^rtime  worked  is  called  by  the  HOD;  it  is  generaliy  called  for  the  weekend 
because  of  increased  productivity  and  the  reluctance  of  staff  to  work  mid-week. 

Snartml't  tXt'  iZ  productions  are  not  consistent,  the 

work  SSd  i^  ^ troughs  of  activity.  Peaks  occur  because  the 

k load  IS  concentrated  into  a few  weeks  before  the  new  production  opens. 
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Reasons  for  these  are  lack  of  design  information;  late  decisions  for  work  to  proceed: 
demands  during  stage  rehearsals  because  extra  property  is  required  or  decorative 
property  needs  to  be  functional.  This  reasoning  is  supported  in  the  information  shown 
in  Appendix  D(2)  relating  to  the  timing  of  work  on  productions.  It  also  helps  to 
explain  the  increase  of  242%  in  overtime  costs  since  1978-1983. 


28.  Troughs  of  activity  occur  after  the  production  has  opened  and  before  the 

time,  work  is  done  on  the  revivals,  thought  to  be 
20%  of  workload;  maintenance  for  the  theatre;  and  during  the  1982  spells  of 
inactivity,  renovation  of  the  workshop.  The  theatre  maintenance  has  been  of  a 
decorative  order,  eg  frieze  for  front  stage,  decoration  for  the  interior  dome.  There 

has  been  no  recorded  non-productive  time  for  several  years  as  there  always  been 
work  of  some  sort  on  hand. 


29.  Some  work  has  been  done  for  designers  on  productions  outside  ROH.  The 
work  was  costed  and  the  Production  Manager  advised.  Statuettes  were  provided  for 
the  Scottish  National  Opera  and  a few  jobs  have  been  done  for  the  London  Coliseum 
using  the  department's  "Steinhardting  Process". 

CONCLUSIONS 

30.  Internally  this  department  is  managed  effectively  to  reflect  the  designer's 
concept.  There  is  a conscious  effort  to  maximise  the  use  of  resources  throughout  the 

pulling  revivals  and  seeking  out  maintenance  jobs  during  periods  of  low 
activity.  The  HOD  is  anxious  to  use  the  expertise  of  his  staff  and  regrets  it  when 
the  ROH  calls  in  outside  contractors  to  do  work  his  department  can  do,  eg 
decorative  work  on  the  Crush  Bar. 

31.  I have  considered  the  alternative  of  hire  but  conclude  that  it  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  way  to  provide  the  property  as  long  as  the  policy  of  the  ROH  is  to 
stage  all  revivals  as  originally  designed. 

32.  Given  sufficient  time  before  work  on  a production  starts,  the  Production 
Manager  would  be  able  to  evaluate  the  financial  and  other  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  having  property  bought  in. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  D(i) 

STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  THE  PROPERTY  DEPARTMENT 


Increase 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

1978-1983 

% 

In-house 
Basic  salaries 
Variance  (-1227) 

97057 

(-2577) 

59598 

(-931) 

76159 

(+3858) 

93751 

(+1941) 

95351 

102 

Overtime 
Variance  (+3223) 

5S19 

(-3625) 

9711 

(-9391) 

12236 

(+13931) 

25112 

(-2523) 

19875 

242 

Expressed  as  % of 
total  salaries 

11% 

14% 

14% 

21% 

17 

Expenses:  incl  overheads, 
new  productions 
and  revivals 

26900 

27000 

57100 

47100 

49000 

82 

Total  cost  of  department 

79776 

96259 

145490 

165963 

164226 

% of  ROH  total  cost 

0.8% 

0.8% 

1% 

1% 

0.9% 

Staff  in  post 

11 

11 

12 

11 

12 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  D(2) 

DEPARTMENT'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PRODUCTIONS  APPRAISED 


1.  DON  GIOVANNI  RO  New  Production 


Design  delivered  6 10  80 


1st  performance  6 7 81 


Work  started  w/e  5 81  7 weeks  to  1st  pefformance 


Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 

11300 

4300 

15800 

Actual  expenditure 

14177 

6586 

20763 

+£4963  (+31%) 

Departmental  comment; 

(a)  First  property  list  dated  13  6 81  was  received  3 weeks  before  first 
performance  and  did  not  include  22  statues  - a major  job  for  the  department 
and  important  to  the  production. 

(b)  A large  barrel  was  made  (8ift  high)  strengthened  and  built  to  support  a 
singer.  The  singer  refused  to  climb  on  it  and  although  it  was  used,  it  could 
have  been  built  more  cheaply  if  built  as  a decorative  piece  rather  than  a 
functional  one. 


(c)  Two  days  before  the  first  performance  it  was  decided  that  the 
department  had  to  do  all  decorative  work  on  the  metal  structure. 


2.  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  RO 

Revival 

Work  started  w/e  24 

1 82 

1st  performance  22  2 82 
6 weeks  to  1st  performance 

Labour 

Materials 

Total  Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

Forecast  estimate 

1500 

1800 

3300 

Actual  expenditure 

3562 

2704 

6266  +£2966  (+90%) 

Departmental  comment; 

(a)  Last  performed  1 2 71,  it  had  to  be  scrubbed  down  and  refurbished  to 
remove  the  mildew  and  dirt. 

(b)  Designer  wanted  garlands  to  be  more  realistic  - latex  had  been  used 
originally  and  had  perished;  the  garlands  had  to  be  replaced. 

(c)  Fourteen  chairs  had  to  be  overhauled  - decorative  moulding  had 
perished;  one  missing  chair  had  to  be  replaced. 
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3. 


DANCES  OF  ALBION  RB  New  Production 


Design  delivered 

22  10  80 

^ weeks  to 

1st  preformance  27  11  80 

Labour 

Materials 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

NIL 

Actual  expenditure 

90 

18 

108 

+£108  (+100%) 

Departmental  comment: 

Late  decision  to 

gild 

a hanging  bar 

' 

4.  LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE 

RB  Revival 

Labour 

Materials 

Contracts 

Total  Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  Estimate 

Nil 

Actual  Expenditure 

30 

6 

36  +£36  (+100%) 

Departmental  comment: 

(a)  Made  third  replacement  set  of  sheaves  of  corn 

(b)  Did  minor  repair  work  on  milk  churns 

5.  THE  TEMPEST  RB  New  Production 


Design  delivered  6.9.82 
Work  started  w/e  10  10 

82 

12  weeks 

to  1st  performance  1 12  82 
7 weeks  to  1st  performance 

Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

1500 

3897 

2000 

819 

3500 

4716 

+£1216  (+35%) 

Departmental  comment: 

(a)  No  property  list  received. 

(b)  Table  was  required  to  carry  fruit  - table  had  to  break  during  the 
performance.  Designer  insisted  table  top  should  be  of  soft  materials  - the 
men  carrying  it  would  support  it.  Property  shop  argued  it  needed  to  be  firm 
to  be  carried.  Designer  refused  to  compromise,  the  table  was  built,  failed  on 
stage,  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  wood  at  short  notice. 

(c)  Rostrum  built  (2  days  work)  and  was  cut. 

(d)  Made  a 5’  boat;  took  7 days  to  make  in  balsa  wood  so  that  it  could  be 
rocked  manually  from  below. 
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6. 


SWAN  LAKE  SWRB  New  Production 


Design  delivered  6 3 81 


Work  started  w/e  23  10 

81 

Labour 

Materials 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

3000 

2000 

5000 

Actual  expenditure 

3306 

1001 

4507 

Departmental  comment: 

(a)  No  property  list  or 

designs.  Some 

book 

5 weeks  to  1st  perfirmance 

Variance 

-£493  (-10%) 


(b)  Made  8 large  candle  sticks  - vacu-form  base. 

(c)  Made  8 thrones. 


(d)  Made  one  large  table. 

7.  SWAN  OF  TUONELA  SWRB  New  Production 


Design  delivered  19  4 
Swan  started  w/e  18 

82 

7 82 

19  weeks 
7 

to  1st  performance  2 9 82 
weeks  to  1st  performance 

Labour 

£ 

Materials 

£ 

Total 

£ 

Variance 

Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

11000 

12145 

4000 

4520 

15000 

16665 

+£1665  (+11%) 

Departmental  comment: 

(a)  Property  list  received  17  6 82  for  20  items. 

(b)  Overspending  occurred  because  the  department  had  to  provide  2 horses 
which  had  originally  been  conceived  as  costumes.  Both  horses  (fibre  glass 
carved  heads  and  legs  with  silk  bodies)  cost  about  £1,000  each  and  took  20 
days  each  to  make. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  E 
ARMOURY 


ORGANISATION 

1.  The  department  is  run  by  an  HOD,  Mr  Terry  Keen,  with  two  assistants.  The 
HOD  is  responsible  to  the  Production  Manager.  Appendix  E(l)  shows  the  staffing, 
cost  of  salaries  and  overtime  since  1978/79;  the  number  of  staff  has  remained 
constant;  there  has  been  an  increase  in  salary  costs  of  71%  and  of  overtime  of  54%. 

2.  The  skills  required  include  an  appreciation  of  the  construction  and  the 
functioning  of  weapons;  an  ability  to  do  quality  repairs;  a knowledge  of  the  history 
of  arms;  and  general  leatherwork  skills.  The  basic  weekly  wage  rate  for  a senior 
craft  grade  in  1982/83  was  £142  but  this  was  increased  substantially  with  overtime 
to  an  average  of  £201.  With  extra  emoluments,  (TV  and  Video  payments)  the  gross 
annual  salary  earned  was  £11,140. 

3.  The  department  has  grown  with  the  accumulation  of  stock  from  purchase  and 
donations  over  the  past  30  years.  The  stock  includes,  guns,  swords,  pikes,  spears  and 
a few  pieces  of  armour.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  original  and  valuable  because  of 
their  age  (eg  Cromwellian)  and  the  quality  of  wokmanship.  The  exact  value  or 
quantity  of  the  stock  is  not  known  but  the  replacement  value  for  a sword  recently 
broken  was  £400.  The  worth  of  some  pieces  has  been  reduced  because  of  poor 
repairs  in  the  past. 

ROLE 

4.  The  function  of  the  department  is; 

(1)  To  provide  arms  and  personal  armour  for  each  production  as  required  by 
a designer  and/or  director. 

(2)  To  service  each  production  in  the  repertoire  to  ensure  that  the  armoury 
required  for  rehearsals  and  stage  performances  is  set  out  in  the  appropriate 
dressing  rooms;  to  set  out  items  required  as  property  in  the  allotted  space 
off  stage  during  a performance;  to  fire  charged  firearms  for  effect  during  a 
performance. 

(3)  To  ensure  that  all  weapons  are  in  good  repair,  handled  with  care  and 
safety,  worn  correctly  and  kept  securely  when  not  in  use. 

(4)  To  provide  a service  to  the  wardrobe  department  for  leatherwork 
required  eg  thonging. 

Additionally,  because  of  the  general  skills  of  the  staff,  minor  repairs  are 
done  on  equipment  which  no  other  department  caters  for  eg  shoe  repairs. 
Repairs  would  generally  be  carried  out  during  a performance. 

PLANNING 

5.  The  department  needs  to  plan  for  the  short  term  only  because  of  the  policy 
of  retaining  all  weapons  etc  within  the  control  of  the  Armoury.  Once  the  demands 
of  a production  are  known,  the  arms  will  be  identified  for  that  production  and 
provided  for  each  performance. 
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6.  Demands  are  assessed  after  sight  of  designs  and  discussion  with  the  designer 
on  the  period  of  production,  on  the  need  for  swords  to  be  functional  or  decorative 
and  the  demands  to  be  made  on  them.  Articles  will  be  offered  from  stock,  altered 
as  required.  Occasionally  a weapon  or  blade  of  a particular  style  may  be  purchased 
but  effort  will  be  made  for  it  to  be  provided  in-house  whether  from  the  Armoury  or 
the  property  workshop.  Swords  are  required  for  rehearsals  to  test  them  in  the  use. 
Quantities  required  fluctuate  until  the  cast  list  is  finalised. 

7.  Once  the  final  demands  for  a new  production  are  determined,  a record  is 
made  of  the  number  and  types  of  weapons  needed  in  that  production.  The  record  is 
used  as  a reference  for  revivals.  The  staffing  required  to  run  the  show  is  also 
assessed. 


8.  The  demands  vary  for  each  production.  An  appraisal  of  the  seven  productions 
showed  the  following  requirements. 


Production 


Requirements 


1X>N  GIOVANNI  (RO) 


DIE  MEISTERSINGER 
(RO) 


3 swords 
3 daggers 
One  musket 
One  Pistol 

All  supplied  from  stock 
One  pike 

2 swords  6c  2 belts 
All  supplied  from  stock 


THE  TEMPEST  (RB)  3 swords  provided  new. 

Scabbards  and  mounts 
were  made  in-house 
Swords,  very  ornate  and 
gilded  were  bought  in 
costing  £184. 

2 swords  were  unused  and 
returned  to  stock 


LA  FBLLE  MAL  GARDEE 
(RB)  None 


Staff  to  run  the  show 


One 


One 


One 


None 


DANCES  OF  ALBION 

(RB)  None  None 


SWAN  LAKE  (SWRB)  2 swords  from  stock  None 

Decorative  but  very  large  (Serviced  by  a 
and  heavy  member  of  the 

Running  Wardrobe) 

SWAN  OF  TUONELA 

(SWRB)  One  sword  made  in-house  None 

for  decoration  only  (Serviced  by  a 

member  of  the 
Running  Wardrobe). 
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MANAGEMENT 


9.  The  HOD  is  responsible  for  the  general  security  of  stock  (he  holds  the 
firearms  certificate);  staff  management;  the  amount  of  overtime  to  be  worked;  and 
the  materials  to  be  purchased.  Information  is  received  on  the  scheduling  of 
productions  but  he  gets  no  financial  information  on  new  productions,  revivals,  or  the 
running  costs  of  his  department. 

CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES 

Materials 

10.  The  main  materials  used,  eg  leather,  sword  blades,  ammunition  and 
pyrotechnics  are  purchased  from  reputable  and  specialised  dealers.  These  are 
Connolly  Bros  (Curriers)  Ltd;  Leon  Paul;  Thomas  Blands  and  Theatre  Scene  Ltd 
respectively.  Quality  of  product  and  early  delivery  are  sought  rather  than  cheapness. 
If  hand  guns  are  required,  replicas  or  toy  versions  are  bought  and  improved.  There  is 
no  policy  to  overstock  and  stocks  of  material  and  equipment  are  well  maintained  and 
easily  identifiable.  There  are  no  formal  stock  checks  on  unused  materials  because 
stocks  are  small  and  access  to  the  Armoury  is  controlled. 

11.  An  examination  of  financial  records  shows  on  a sample  of  material  used 
price  increases  as  follows: 


197S  price 

19S3  price 

% increase 

Pyrotechnic  fuse  (each) 

25p 

40p 

60 

Russet t hide  (2-2 1 mm) 
per  foot 

91p 

£1.27p 

40 

Epee  blade  (each) 

£5.63p 

£9.99p 

77 

Manpower 

12.  All  staff  work  to  NATTKE  agreements,  both  assistants  work  shift  systems 
introduced  to  cut  down  on  overtime  costs.  The  shifts  operate  9am“6pm  and  2pm- 
11pm.  The  second  shift  services  a show  on  stage.  In  practice  all  staff  are  required 
from  9am-6pm  to  ensure  all  equipment  is  checked  for  safety,  repairs  completed  and 
equipment  is  set  out  ready  for  performances  and  rehearsals.  Overtime  will  be 
incurred  from  6pm-llpm  for  the  staff  required  to  service  the  show.  The  hours  of 
attendance  are  recorded  mechanically. 

13.  I accompanied  a member  of  staff  whilst  he  was  looking  after  a rehearsal  of 
MANON  LESCAUT,  which  because  of  the  quantities  of  arms  required  in  a short 
period  of  time  needed  two  staff.  The  servicing  included; 

(1)  Prior  to  the  rehearsal,  taking  equipment  out  of  the  secure  store. 

(2)  Setting  it  out  in  the  appropriate  dressing  rooms. 

(3)  During  the  rehearsal,  transporting  heavy  gun  racks  containing  6 'Brown 
Bess'  muskets  from  the  secure  store  along  narrow  uneven  passageways  to  the 
stage,  negotiating  many  firedoors,  and  similarly  their  return  to  the  secure 
store. 
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(4)  Checking  that  performers  were  carrying  and  wearing  swords  etc 
correctly. 

(5)  A search  during  a set  change  for  a sword  left  by  an  artiste  on  the 
stage  during  the  previous  scene. 

(6)  The  firing  of  a hand-gun  off  stage;  the  armourer  was  responsible  for 
following  the  repetiteur's  musical  direction  to  ensure  that  the  gun  was  fired 
at  the  right  moment. 

Between  these  activities,  the  staff  worked  on  repairs  in  the  department.  The  nature 
of  work  able  to  be  done  during  a performance  is  limited  because  the  machinery 
must  remain  silent. 

14.  Overtime  costs  will  always  be  incurred  by  this  department  as  long  as  it 
requires  specialist  personnel  to  service  rehearsals  and  evening  performances. 
Appendix  E(l)  shows  that  in  1982/83,  it  represented  23%  of  the  department’s  total 
salary  cost  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  sensible  to  consider  the  alternative  of 
recruiting  extra  staff.  The  amount  of  overtime  in  any  one  year  will  fluctuate 
depending  on  the  number  of  staff  required  to  service  each  production. 

CONCLUSIONS 

15.  The  department  is  managed  by  the  HOD  who  controls  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  the  use  of  overtime.  The  Production  Manager  receives  regular  financial 
information  with  which  he  could  operate  further  controls  if  they  were  warranted. 

16.  The  department  does  not  incur  unnecessary  expenditure  owing  to  late  or 

changed  decisions  by  designer/directors  because  of  the  policy  to  offer  a range  of 
equipment  from  stock,  altering  as  considered  feasible.  The  only  examples  of  waste 
recalled  were  for  two  ballet  productions.  Three  swords  were  made  and  only  one  used 
in  the  TEMPEST,  (the  cost  of  the  two  unused  swords  purchased  was  £122  plus  the 
departmental  cost  to  provide  scabbards  and  mounts)  and  in  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  the 
designer  insisted  on  the  use  of  epee  blades  which  could  not  withstand  the  fighting 
technique  of  the  dancers.  In  all,  24  swords  were  used  in  the  ballet  and  of  these  an 
average  of  4 blades  had  to  be  replaced  for  each  performance.  The  cost  per  blade  is 
£9.99p  plus  VAT. 

17.  The  department  offers  a unique  specialist  service  during  day  and  evening 

performances  in  providing  authentic  and  valuable  equipment.  I considered  the 
alternative  of  hiring  and  spoke  to  two  theatrical  armourers  Robert  White  Ltd  and 
Bapty  Ltd;  and  the  National  Theatre.  The  terms  of  hire  vary  depending  on  the 

quality  of  the  reproduction,  the  numbers  required  and  the  length  of  hire.  There  was 
no  original  equipment  for  hire.  The  charges  ranged  from  £5  - £15  per  week  for  the 
hire  of  a reproduction  of  a Brown  Bess  musket  and  from  £3-£10  per  week  for  a 
reproduction  of  a good  quality  18th  Century  dress  sword.  In  cost  terms,  as  such 
extensive  stocks  are  held  by  the  ROH,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  consider  a hire 
policy  eg  12  reproduction  muskets  required  for  MANON  LESCAUT  for  a minimum 
period  of  eight  weeks  would  cost  between  £480  - £1440.  The  original  Brown  Bess 
muskets  at  the  ROH,  believed  to  be  worth  £500  each  have  paid  for  themselves 

times  over. 

18.  The  main  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  this  department  is  the  staffing;  even  if  no 
equipment  existed  in-house,  staff  would  still  be  required  to  service  a show;  arrange 
hiring  and  replacement  of  items  during  the  performances  etc.  I conclude  that  there 
is  no  effective  alternative  to  providing  the  service  as  it  is  now. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  E(l) 

STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  THE  ARMOURY 


197S/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

19S0/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

increase 

1978/1983 

% 

In-house 
Basic  Salaries 
Variance 

15091 

(+253) 

17850 

(-939) 

20744 

(-1023) 

29086 

(-118) 

25869 

(-235) 

71 

Overtime 

Variance 

9935 

(+1830) 

9693 

(-235) 

6530 

(+1812) 

6687 

(+953) 

7591 

(-111) 

54 

Expressed  as  % of 
total  salaries 

25% 

21% 

24% 

22% 

23% 

Expenses:  Overheads, 

new  production 
and  revivals 

2300 

3000 

3400 

1500 

2300 

Nil 

Total  cost  of  department 

22326 

25493 

30674 

32273 

35755 

60 

% of  ROH  total  cost 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

Staff  in  post 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  F 
WIG  DEPARTMENT 
ORGANISATION 

1.  The  department  is  run  by  the  Wig  Master,  Mr  Ron  Freeman,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Production  Manager.  The  staffing  is: 

Production  Manager 

Wig  Master  (HOD) 


Asst  Wig  Master  Wig  Makers  and 

(2)  Dressers 

(8) 

2.  The  numbers  and  salary  costs  of  staff  since  1978/79  are  shown  in  Appendix 
F(l).  These  figures  exclude  the  HOD  who  is  included  as  part  of  the  Production 
Management  and  one  dresser  who  is  responsible  to  SWRB.  Appendix  F(l)  shows  since 
1978/79,  a drop  in  the  numbers  of  staff  from  ten  to  eight;  an  increase  in  salary 
costs  of  77%  and  of  overtime  of  115% 

3.  Skills  are  required  in  the  art  of  wig  making;  hair  dressing;  and  basic 
make-up.  Staff  also  need  to  be  of  a temperament  compatible  to  artistes  of 
international  reputation.  The  basic  weekly  wage  in  1982/83  for  a wig  maker  (grade 
IV)  was  £87.20p  and  for  a dresser  (intermediate  grade)  was  £133.60p.  Both  these 
were  increased  with  overtime  eg  to  a average  wage  £107.85  (gross  annual  earnings 
£5,737)  for  the  wig  maker  and  to  £216.10p  (gross  annual  earning  £11,730)  for  the 
dresser.  Included  in  the  gross  earnings  are  payments  made  for  TV  and  Video 
recordings. 

4.  To  service  all  three  companies,  staff  are  allocated  to  run  each  company  as 
follows; 

Royal  Opera:  Asst  Wig  Master  and  three  dressers. 

Royal  Ballet:  Asst  Wig  master  and  one  dresser 
SWRB:  one  dresser 

The  other  three  staff  are  employed  in  wig-making  but  one  will  cover  the  duties  of 
the  dressers  as  required. 

ROLE 

5.  The  role  of  the  department  is  to  service  each  company  and: 

(1)  To  provide  wigs;  hairpieces;  facial  hair  (beards  and  moustaches)  and 
disguises  as  required  by  a designer  and  director  for  a new  production  or  a 
revival. 

(2)  To  dress  personal  hair  as  required  for  a particular  role. 

(3)  To  advise  on  general  make-up  for  a production  and  to  apply  make-up  as 
required  for  principals. 
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(4)  To  maintain  a production  in  the  repertoire  by  providing  for  each 
performance  cleaned  and  dressed  wigs  etc,  and  fitting  them  before  and 
during  the  performance  as  required. 

PLANNING 

6.  The  wigs  etc  are  required  for  a production  one  week  prior  to  the  first  night 
to  allow  for  the  main  stage  rehearsal.The  demand  for  each  production  varies  but 
from  the  advance  schedule,  the  HOD  approximates  numbers  for  the  type  of  show 
from  his  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  production.  Opera  creates  the  greatest 
quantitative  demand,  eg  1984  productions  include  AIDA  and  TURANDOT  both  of 
which  will  have  approximately  250  wigs.  Contingency  plans  are  in  hand  to  set  up  a 
stock  of  suitable  wigs  by  outworkers  because  of  the  demands  expected  on  the 
department  from  the  new  productions  in  1983/84.  The  detailed  planning  for  each 
production  begins  when  a cast  list  is  available.  An  indication  of  the  variety  of 
demands  on  the  department  by  the  seven  productions  appraised  is  given  at 
Appendix  F(2). 

New  productions 

7.  Usually  two  to  three  months  ahead  of  the  required  date,  a cast  list  is 
received  from  the  Wardrobe  Director.  The  HOD  seeks  out  the  designer  for  rough 
designs  and  to  determine  general  requirements  based  on  numbers,  period,  style  and 
colour.  Suitable  wigs  to  fit  the  resident  chorus  are  found  from  stock  or  a stored 
production  eg  for  MANON  LE5CAUT  wigs  were  pulled  from  five  different 
productions.  The  cast  lists  vary  until  approximately  two  weeks  before  the  required 
date. 


8.  The  exact  requirements  for  each  principal  are  determined  later  with  the 
designer.  The  principal  will  contribute  to  the  decision  on  style  and  colour;  although 
consultation  is  necessary,  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrange,  thus  creating  delays  in  the 
production  of  a wig.  International  stars  arrive  at  the  ROH  several  weeks  prior  to 
the  main  rehearsal  and  a wig  made  in-house  takes  approximately  one  week  including 
measuring  the  artiste  (a  record  is  set  up);  fitting  the  foundation;  knotting  the  hair 
and  dressing  the  wig.  Often  principal  roles  require  more  than  one  eg  in  MANON 
LESCAUT  (1983)  Manon  had  three  wigs.  During  the  final  stage  rehearsals,  the 
designer/director  may  choose  to  alter  styles,  numbers  or  colours  of  wigs  eg  in 
MANON  LESCAUT  one  wig  made  for  the  principal  male  was  left  out.  The  surplus 
wig  was  brought  into  general  stock.  Although  consultation  with  the  principal  may 
delay  a wig  being  produced,  it  eliminates  the  risk  of  a made  wig  being  rejected. 

9.  The  policy  of  the  Company  is  to  provide  a new  wig  for  each  principal  unless 
he  has  sung  the  role  before  and  the  wig  fits  into  the  new  production.  Very 
occasionally  a principal  will  wear  a borrowed  wig  where  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
provide  a new  one. 

10.  Once  made,  the  requirements  for  each  production  are  boxed;  identified  for 
character  and  production;  and  stored  near  the  wig  room  until  the  last  performance. 
Principals’  wigs  are  kept  on  wooden  blocks.  The  Accounts  Department  is  informed  of 
the  number  of  wigs  made  for  each  production  for  accounting  purposes. 

11.  When  the  production  ends  its  run,  the  wigs  are  stored  as  a complete 
production  until  it  is  reintroduced  as  a revival.  Borrowed  wigs  will  be  identified  as 
belonging  to  both  productions  and  will  be  retained  with  the  one  likely  to  be  the 
earlier  revival. 
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Revivals 


12.  Approximately  two  weeks  before  the  required  date,  all  the  production's  wigs 

will  be  checked  against  the  cast  list  to  ensure  that  a wig  is  held  and  will  fit  the 
performer.  If  a wig  is  not  stored  because  artistes  have  changed  or  additional  parts 
cast,  a suitable  one  will  be  found  in  stock.  If  a principal  changes  although  a new 

wig  will  not  be  provided,  it  may  be  altered  for  fit  and  ref  rented  to  provide  a good 

hairline.  An  old  production  being  revived  for  the  first  time  will  be  checked  earlier 
because  many  of  the  wigs  were  made  of  animal  crepe  or  floss.  The  quality  of  these 
wigs  is  not  suitable  for  the  productions  now  staged  eg  for  the  CARMELITES 
approximately  20  wigs  had  to  be  replaced. 

Maintaining  a production 

13.  Before  each  performance,  all  the  boxes  of  wigs  etc  and  the  blocks  containing 

the  principals'  wigs  must  be  carried  to,  and  set  out,  in  the  relevant  dressing  rooms. 
Any  change  in  cast  should  have  been  notified  to  ensure  a suitable  wig  is  available 
for  the  new  performer.  Occasionally  wigs  will  have  to  be  provided  if  an  artiste  has 
his  own  hairstyle  altered  and  requires  an  extra  wig  eg  an  artiste  from  the 

production  MACBETH  rang  in  the  morning  to  notify  a change  and  a wig  was 
provided  for  the  evening  performance  from  stock. 

14.  About  30  minutes  before  a performer  is  due  on  stage,  a dresser  will  call  on 

each  to  fit  the  wig  etc  and  to  attend  to  any  minor  adjustments.  The  number  of 

dressers  can  vary  from  one,  supporting  a ballet,  to  four  supporting  an  opera. 

Problems  can  arise  because  of  last-minute  changes  in  the  cast  or  performers  are  not 

in  attendance  at  the  requested  time.  The  dressers  need  patience  and  tolerance  to 
cope  with  some  of  the  tense  artistes.  The  work  can  be  physically  demanding  going 
from  one  fitting  room  to  another  within  a short  space  of  time.  Staff  are  only 
required  to  remain  during  the  performance  until  the  final  fittings  are  made. 

15.  The  following  day,  all  wigs  etc  have  to  be  collected  together,  boxed 

correctly,  checked  for  wear  and  tear  and  the  need  for  cleaning  and  redressing. 

Adhesive  and  makeup  are  removed  from  each  principal's  wig  and  the  wig  dressed 
each  day.  Repairs  are  done  as  required.  Replacement  wigs  may  have  to  be  found; 
the  HOD  decides  on  what  will  be  replaced. 

MANAGEMENT 

16.  The  HOD  has  delegated  responsibility  to  manage  his  department,  including 

decisions  on  the  overtime  to  be  worked,  materials  to  be  purchased  and  the  policy  on 
the  provision  of  wigs.  In  the  absence  of  a designer/director,  he  will  make  artistic 
decisions  on  the  style  and  colour  of  wigs  but  will  always  seek  their  final  approval. 
The  standard  of  wigs  over  the  years  is  said  by  the  Wig  Master  to  have  improved  and 
to  be  of  a quality  now  creditable  to  the  ROH  and  which  has  helped  influence  the 
standard  internationally.  Confirmation  of  the  improved  standard  has  come  from  the 
ROH  management,  principal  artistes  and  notices  in  the  press,  eg  for  the  ballets 
MANON  and  MONTH  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

17.  The  policy  to  store  wigs  by  production  is  of  long  standing,  but  the  HOD 

states  that  of  the  30,000  wigs  stored,  many  of  the  old  productions'  wigs  (probably 

5,000)  are  of  a quality  not  now  acceptable  to  his,  the  Company's  or  the  artiste's 
standards. 
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Financial  information 


18.  The  HOD  receives  a financial  report  two  or  three  times  a year  on  his 
department’s  expenditure  on  staffing  costs,  including  overtime.  This  has  little 
meaning  to  him  as  he  does  not  contribute  to  the  initial  budget  estimate,  which  he 
understands  has  an  historical  base  updated  by  inflation.  His  role  is  to  provide  the 
requirements  of  a production  in  the  time  available,  endeavouring  to  keep  overtime 
and  material  costs  as  low  as  possible. 

19.  He  does  not  receive  any  financial  information  on  the  productions  but  may  be 
asked  to  estimate  a price  for  the  provision  of  wigs.  He  calculates  estimates  based 
on  basic  time  plus  materials,  eg  £200  for  an  ordinary  wig  but  this  can  be  doubled 
for  a styled  ’Pompadour’  wig. 

20.  The  HOD  visited  Cologne  recently  to  estimate  the  costs  for  the  production 
of  ANDRE  CHENIER  which  is  to  be  borrowed.  Although  the  hire  generally  includes 
the  set  and  costumes,  the  wigs  are  never  included  because  of  the  need  for  careful 
handling  to  sustain  wear  and  tear.  His  estimated  cost  was  £12,000  although  he  has 
since  been  advised  £10,000  only  is  available.  To  keep  within  the  budget  he  will  pull 
wigs  from  stock  if  necessary.  The  wigs  provided  will  be  stored  for  that  production 
but  will  also  be  used  for  the  production  of  DER  ROSENKAVALIER  (1984). 

CONTROL  OVER  RESOURCES 

21.  The  HOD  has  made  positive  decisions  to  maximise  use  of  resources  eg 
quality  of  hair  and  materials  to  be  used;  contracting  out  to  known  outworkers  the 
making  of  foundations  and  some  wigs  to  build  up  a general  stock  to  avoid  excessive 
overtime  because  of  late  decisions  on  requirements. 


Materials 


22.  Good  quality  materials  (hair  and  laces)  are  purchased  to  produce  a wig  which 
will  complement  the  production;  will  be  of  a fineness  capable  of  standing  close-up 
camera  shots  in  TV  productions;  and  be  suitable  for  much  handling  during  the  run  in 
repertoire  because  of  repeated  hair  setting  and  dressing. 

23.  The  HOD  is  responsible  for  all  ordering,  using  the  recognised  ROH  procedure. 
He  has  no  financial  limit  on  his  orders.  All  orders  are  eventually  checked  by  the 
Production  Manager  and  petty  cash  purchase  in  excess  of  £50  require  a second 
signature. 

24.  The  suppliers  of  hair  and  laces  are  limited,  the  two  used  are  Michael 
Ratajczak  (hair  only)  and  A H Isles  Ltd,  but  the  HOD  will  maximise  on  good  buys 
whenever  he  can.  At  one  time,  much  of  the  hair  used  was  from  convents  and 
nunneries  but  because  of  a recent  Pope's  dispensation  allowing  nuns  to  wear  their 
hair  longer,  this  source  has  been  depleted.  It  has  been  replaced  by  East  European 
hair,  eg  from  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Comparable  costs  for  specific  hair  could  not  be 
determined  as  prices  vary  considerably  depending  on  quality,  shade  and  length.  I 
spoke  to  Michael  Ratajczak  and  was  informed  that  for  good  quality  European  hair 
the  price  has  risen  from  £80  per  lb  in  1978  to  £112  in  1983  an  average  increase  of 
40%  on  all  European  hair. 

25.  Although  the  policy  is  for  in-house  manufacture,  the  HOD  has  obtained  the 
services  of  outworkers  who,  given  the  materials,  are  able  to  provide  foundations  at  a 
labour  cost  of  £10  (in-house  would  be  approx  £12)  and  wigs  at  £40  (in-house  about 
£108).  Both  of  these  outworker  rates  are  below  those  paid  by  other  companies 
because  they  allow  for  a longer  period  of  working  time  to  fit  in  with  domestic 
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responsibilities.  This  is  clearly  an  advantage  but  the  approach  is  not  reliable  other 
than  as  a back  up  service.  At  present  almost  all  foundations  are  being  made  by 
outworkers  but  only  30  wigs  or  so  have  been  provided  realising  a saving  of  £2,0^0. 

26.  Human  hair  is  used  for  wigs.  It  is  a mixture  of  European  hair  at  £50  per  lb 

for  10"  to  £80  per  lb  for  22"  and  Asian  hair  at  £25  per  lb,  A mixture  is  preferred 
as  the  coarser  Asian  hair  provides  bulk  to  the  wig,  while  the  European  hair  provides 

a fine  look  and  takes  the  curl  easier.  Animal  hair  at  £12  per  lb  is  not  used  for  wigs 

as  it  is  too  stiff  and  does  not  withstand  repeated  handling.  The  hair  for  each  new 
wig  is  allocated  by  the  HOD  and  spare  hair  returned  to  stock.  Materials  such  as 

thread  and  binding  are  obtained  from  the  wardrobe  department. 

27.  If  wigs  stored  as  productions  are  borrowed  for  other  productions  they  are  not 
cut  or  altered  drastically  because  it  is  important  that  a production  revived  is  in  the 
same  style  as  the  original.  It  is  for  the  designer  or  director  to  dictate  changes  in 
style,  length  etc. 

28.  Once  a decision  has  been  made  for  a production  to  be  disposed  of,  the 

contents  are  examined  to  retrieve  wigs  or  hair  for  reuse.  This  happens  approximately 
once  a year  but  if  the  productions  are  ballets,  they  contain  few  hair  wigs. 

29.  Stocks  are  controlled  by  personal  supervision  only.  An  annual  stocktaking  does 
take  place  on  unused  materials  when  the  auditors  check  the  value  of  stock  by 
weight. 

Manpower 

30.  All  staff  work  to  the  NATTKE  agreement  - a 37-j  hour  week  over  five  days 

with  a condition  to  run  the  performance.  Overtime  rates  apply  from  5.30  pm  - 11 
pm  at  time  (including  Saturdays)  and  thereafter  at  double  time.  During  the 

running  of  the  show,  staff  can  finish  once  they  have  had  the  final  call  and  be  paid 
until  the  end.  In  practice  they  will  work  on  wigs  outstanding  for  a production  when 
the  department  is  working  under  pressure. 

31.  Each  member  of  staff  completes  a time-sheet  allocating  parts  of  days  to  the 
productions  being  ' metde’  or  'maintained'.  The  HOD  checks  and  authorises  these  and 
in  addition  provides  information  to  the  Production  Manager  on  the  overtime  worked. 

32.  The  HOD  is  very  aware  of  the  long,  arduous  and  unsocial  hours  his  staff  are 
working,  eg  for  the  ballet  when  on  tour  and  when  there  is  a concentrated  opera 
season.  It  is  these  running  costs  which  create  heavy  overtime,  eg  in  the  period 
30  May  - 18  June  1983  (20  nights)  there  were  only  four  nights  off  for  the  staff 
running  the  opera  compared  to  eight  nights  during  the  period  25  April  - 14  May 
1983  (20  nights).  The  overtime  for  1982/83  accounted  for  26%  of  the  total  salary 
costs  and  is  equivalent  to  three  member  of  staff. 

33.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  if  overtime  is  required  for  the  knotting  of  a 
wig  because  requirements  are  needed  urgently  staff  are  allowed  to  knot  at  home  and 
are  recompensed  at  double  rate  for  a maximum  of  20  hours. 

CONCLUSIONS 

34.  I found  no  evidence  of  waste  or  mismanagement  of  resources.  The  HOD  has 
delegated  authority  to  control  the  use  of  materials  and  manpower  and  the  Production 
Manager  receives  financial  information  which  monitors  expenditure. 
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35.  I considered  alternatives  to  the  in-house  policy  to  produce  wigs;  to  produce 
them  of  human  hair,  unless  a designer  or  director  deems  otherwise;  to  the  storage 
of  wigs  by  production  and  to  the  overtime  incurred  on  running  and  shows.  I conclude 
that  the  department  is  managed  effectively  and  that  no  change  in  the  policy  is 
feasible  if  the  intention  is  to  maintain  the  present  standards  of  finish  and  of  service 
for  the  reasons  set  out  below. 

In-house  manufacture 

36.  The  alternatives  to  in-house  manufacture  are  purchase  or  hiring  from 
commercial  firms  able  to  supply  large  quantities  over  the  same  period  of  time  (eg 
seven  operas  overlap  in  the  period  26  5 83  - 23  7 83  plus  ballet  requirements).  Such 
commercial  firms  are  limited  to  three,  Wig  Creations;  Simon  Wigs;  and  Wig 
Specialities,  two  of  which  are  owned  by  the  same  proprietor.  Verbal  information  was 
obtained  from  one  company  which  could  cope  with  the  scale  and  one  small  company 
who  could  provide  good  quality  wigs  for  purchase. 

a.  Purchase 

The  cost  of  making  a 22"  wig  in-house  at  a maximum  of  five  days  (d  £2.88p 
(average  hourly  rate  of  a wig  maker  in  the  department)  plus  materials  costs 
£180  approx  (labour  £108  foundation  £10;  materials  maximum  £60);  this 
excludes  overhead  costs  of  the  ROH.  This  compares  favourably  with  a 22" 
wig  available  at  a minimum  price  of  £320  from  a commercial  firm  able  to 
supply  the  quantities  required. 

In-house  making  does  not  compare  with  the  wigs  being  produced  by  the  outworkers 
but  the  supply  is  slow  and  limited  and  is  not  guaranteed.  The  policy  of  in-house 
manufacture  therefore  appears  cost  effective  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  control 
on  quality. 

b.  Hiring 

A wig  needs  to  be  available  for  eight  weeks  for  a new  production  and  for 
six  weeks  for  a revival.  At  the  hireage  rates  quoted  this  would  cost  £190 
and  £130  respectively  for  each  wig  regardless  of  whether  the  wig  hired  was 
of  human  or  animal  hair.  In-house  making  compares  favourably  with  these 
costs;  therefore  I conclude  that  hiring  is  not  a viable  proposition. 

Use  of  human  hair 

37.  I endorse  the  use  of  human  hair  for  two  reason,  namely  the  effect  it  creates 
and  its  ability  to  withstand  much  handling.  I saw  examples  of  machine  wigs  (acrylic) 
which  once  styled  could  not  be  restyled,  became  very  matted  during  use  and  could 
not  be  reconditioned  as  human  hair  can.  Also  human  hair  wigs  can  be  replenished 
with  human  hair  which  is  quicker  to  knot. 

Storage  of  wigs  per  production 

38.  At  first  glance  this  looks  extravagent  but  several  factors  have  to  be 
acknowledged  as  against  the  alternative  of  storing  by  category  (colour;  style;  period) 
rather  than  by  production: 

(1)  Many  of  the  wigs  stored  as  productions  would  not  be  of  a standard 
expected  by  a designer/director;  principals  or  the  Wig  Master  therefore  new 
replacement  wigs  would  have  to  be  provided.  Some  wigs  styled  particularly 
for  modern  operas  (very  curly  or  with  intricate  headdresses)  could  not  be 
used  for  other  productions. 
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(2)  A wig  is  considered  by  a performer  as  a very  personal  item  - an  added 
aid  to  help  him/her  portray  a particular  character  with  confidence.  Many 
principals  would  object  to  wearing  a stock  wig. 

(3)  The  designers/directors  are  anxious  to  ensure  that  the  wig  as  much  as 
anything  else  contributes  to  a successful  production  and  believe  that  quality 
would  suffer  with  reuse  and  restyling  of  different  wigs  for  different  roles. 

(4)  Because  of  the  number  of  overlapping  productions  a large  number  of 
replacement  wigs  would  have  to  be  created  to  cope  with  the  wear  and  tear 
by  repeated  use  of  a smaller  stock. 

39.  My  conclusion  is  that  there  would  be  no  added  advantage  in  centralising 
stock;  it  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  wigs  to  be  made  in  the  long  term;  and  it 
would  make  the  department's  work  of  keeping  a production  for  revival  to  the 
original  designs  more  difficult  and  time-consuming.  The  time  now  spent  on  making 
would  be  spent  on  maintenance. 

40.  Early  decisions  on  disposal  of  productions  would  identify  wigs  to  be  brought 
into  general  stock.  This  would  help  to  reduce  the  need  to  rely  on  staff's  memory  of 
what  was  stored.  Although  records  are  held,  they  are  descriptive  and  not 
photographic.  Detailed  documentation  of  stored  productions  would  require  additional 
secretarial  help. 

Running  the  Show 

41.  This  is  the  area  which  is  said  to  incur  heavy  overtime  costs,  although  the 
exact  proportion  of  it  could  not  be  identified  from  the  information  available. 
Running  the  show  is  imperative  for  the  success  of  the  production;  it  requires  staff, 
able  and  quick  enough  to  move  between  dressing  rooms  and  to  cope  with  the 
demands  for  extra  attention  from  the  supporting  artistes.  Dressers  were  seen  to 
cajole  and  humour  often  very  tense  artistes  who  in  the  main  relied  on  the  dresser's 
expertise  and  speed.  I conclude  that  because  of  the  numbers  of  artistes  requiring 
attention  in  such  a short  time  that  dressers  should  continue  to  be  long  standing 
established  staff  rather  than  short-term  casual  posts.  A more  flexible  Trade  Union 
agreement  to  allow  staff  to  work  a shift  system  would  encourage  less  use  of 
overtime  for  some  of  these  dressers. 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  F(l) 

STAFFING  AND  COSTS  OF  THE  WIG  DEPARTMENT 


197S/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

1978-1983 

% 

In  House 
Basic  salaries* 
Variance  (-1962) 

35726 

(-6007) 

40901 

(-2513) 

52346 

(+4857) 

53850 

(+497) 

63336 

77 

Overtime 

Expressed  as  % of 
total  salaries 

10260 

(+3530) 

22% 

15782 

(+5310) 

28% 

16173 

(+4009) 

24% 

17677 

(+2094) 

25% 

22026 

(+1979) 

26% 

115 

Expenses;  incl  overheads, 
new  productions 
and  revivals 

14900 

14500 

15700 

38300 

23700 

59 

Total  cost  of  department 

60886 

71183 

84219 

109827 

109062 

% of  ROH  total  cost 

0.6% 

0.6% 

0.6% 

0.6% 

0.6% 

Staff  in  post* 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

♦Excludes  HOD  in  Production  Management  and  1 Dresser  attached  to  SWRB 
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SECTION  13,  APPENDIX  F(2) 

DEPARTMENT'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PRODUCTIONS  APPRAISED 


1.  DON  GIOVANNI  (RO)  New  Production 


Work  started  w/e  24  5 81 

6 weeks  to 

due  date  w/c  29 

6 81 

Labour 

Materials 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate  3200 

2000 

5200 

Actual  expenditure  3995 

2000 

5995 

+£795  (+15%) 

Requirements;  24  wigs  - 11  provided  new 

40  new  machine  wigs  - refronted  with  hair  for  good  hairline 

The  costs  incurred  by  the  department  doubled  in  the  3 weeks  prior  to  the  first  night 
6 7 81  because  of  extra  items  required. 


2.  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  (RO)  Revival 


Work  started  w/e  24  1 

82 

4 weeks  to 

due  date  w/c 

15  2 82 

Labour 

Materials 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

1000 

500 

1500 

Actual  expenditure 

774 

380 

1154 

-£346  (-23%) 

Requirements:  28  wigs  - 3 provided  new 

7 beards  and  moustaches  - 4 provided  new 

3.  DANCES  OF  ALBION  (RB)  New  Production 


Nil  requirements 

4.  LA  FBLLE  MAL  GARDEE  (RB)  Revival 


Labour 

£ 


Forecast  estimate 
Actual  expenditure 

Requirements: 


203 


6 wigs 
8 plaits 


Materials 

£ 


16 


Total 

£ 

Nil 

219 


Variance 

£ 

+£219  (+100%) 


This  production  has  been  revived  many  times,  it  has  had  at  least  one  set  of 
replacement  wigs  and  plaits  and  many  renovations. 
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5,  THE  TEMPEST  (RB)  New  Production 


Work  started  w/e  10 

10  82 

8 weeks 

to  due  date  w/c 

22  11  82 

Labour 

Materials 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

mm 

1300 

Actual  expenditure 

3283 

1643 

4928 

+3428  (+229%) 

Requirements: 

All  provided  new 

2 machine  wigs  - 
21  wigs 

refronted  with  hair  for  good  hairline 

1 grey  beard  and  moustache 
1 chin  piece 
16  bald  fronts 


The  designs  for  this  production  were  not  agreed  between  designer  and  director  until 
a couple  of  weeks  before  the  first  night  1 12  82.  The  costs  incurred  by  the 
department  doubled  from  £2,496  to  £4,928  in  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  first  night 
because  of  the  need  for  overtime  to  produce  the  goods.  These  wigs  were 
individualistic  and  could  not  be  drawn  from  stock. 


6.  SWAN  LAKE  (SWRB)  New  Production 


Work  started  w/e  30 

8 81 

12  weeks  to 

due  date  w/c 

16  11  81 

Labour 

Materials 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

1300 

700 

2000 

Actual  expenditure 

1288 

600 

1888 

-£112  (-6%) 

Requirements: 

All  provided  new 

12  wigs 

26  beards  and  moustaches 
1 bald  scalp. 


In  the  last  18  months,  8 wigs  have  had  to  be  renewed. 

7.  SWAN  OF  TUONELA  (SWRB)  New  Production 


Work  started  w/e  1 

8 82 

4 weeks  to  due 

date  w/c 

23  8 82 

Labour 

Materials 

Total 

Variance 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Forecast  estimate 

1500 

800 

2300 

Actual  expenditure 

1518 

759 

2277 

-£23  (-1%) 

Requirements: 

All  provided  new 

8 wigs 
1 beard 

and  moustache 

2 bald  scalps 
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SECTION  14 


GETTING  THE  SHOW  INTO  THE  THEATRE  AND  RUNNING  IT 
INTRODUCTION 


1 .  This  report  is  one  of  several  studies  of  selected  supporting  services  in  the 
Royal  Opera  House  (ROH).  The  purpose  of  the  studies  is  to  provide  a detailed 
picture  of  the  resources  required  and  how  they  are  used,  as  a contribution  to  the 
wider  analysis  of  financial  management  and  planning.  Questions  were  asked  about 
why  things  are  done  as  they  are,  why  they  are  done  at  all  and  whether  they  could 
be  done  as  or  more  effectively  at  less  cost. 


2.  I obtained  information  by  interview,  observation  and  the  examination  of 
records.  Performances  and  rehearsals  were  watched  from  both  backstage  and  front  of 
house.  Changeovers  between  different  sets  were  observed  as  well  as  part  of  the 
getting  out  of  a set  after  the  final  performance.  The  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
day  to  day  problems  it  presented  were  discussed  with  a number  of  the  staff,  with 
Heads  of  Departments  and  management,  and  in  the  course  of  observing  work  on 
Stage,  with  the  Steward  of  the  National  Association  of  Theatrical  Television  and 
Kine  Employees  (NATTKE),  Mr  Bob  Moore. 

3.  In  paragraphs  5 to  23  below  I describe  in  general  terms  the  work  needing  to 
be  done,  and  in  paragraphs  24  to  65  how  this  work  is  performed  and  expenditure  on 
it  controlled.  My  observations  on  these  processes  are  at  paragraphs  66  to  109  and 
my  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  at  paragraph  110. 

4.  I would  like  to  thank  all  those  to  whom  I spoke  for  their  ready  assistance, 
patience  and  co-operation  throughout  the  study. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  JOB  AND  THE  WORK  INVOLVED 

5.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  this  under  two  headings,  getting  the  show  into 
and  out  of  the  theatre  and  running  it  while  it  is  in  the  theatre. 

Getting  the  show  into  and  out  of  the  theatre 

6.  The  ROH  operates  on  a repertory  basis,  that  is  it  has  running  simultaneously 
in  the  house  a number  of  different  productions  the  arrival  and  departure  of  which 
has  to  be  carefully  phased  if  the  facilities  of  the  theatre,  whether  of  space, 
equipment  or  staff  resources,  are  not  to  be  overloaded  by  a too  heavy  repertoire. 
There  are  four  phases: 

(1)  Planning 

(2)  "Get-in  and  fit-up" 

(3)  Rehearsals 

(4)  Getting  the  show  out 

Planning 

7.  Productions  will  either  be  new  or  revivals.  New  productions  are  preceded  by 
a planning  phase  which  for  stage  purposes  begins  with  the  receipt  of  designs  for  the 
set*,  called  for  usually  about  a year  before  the  first  performance.  Revivals  entail 
the  withdrawal  from  store  of  sets*  which  have  been  used  before  but  which  are  likely 


*"Set"  as  used  in  this  report  embraces  both  three-dimensional  structures  assembled 
on  the  stage  and  two-dimensional  back  and  side  cloths  suspended  from  flying  bars 
above  the  stage.  There  are  frequently  different  "sets"  for  each  act. 
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to  need  renovation  and  repair.  Withdrawal  is  usually  two  to  three  weeks  before  the 
set  is  needed  for  technical  rehearsals,  depending  upon  space  being  available  to 
accommodate  it. 

S.  For  new  productions  access  to  models  and  designs  at  an  early  stage  is 
needed  so  that  the  proposals  of  the  designer  and  director  can  be  quantified  in  terms 
of  set  size  and  shape,  lighting,  special  effects  and  stage  property  requirements. 

9.  It  is  important  to  determine  in  advance; 

(1)  The  physical  proportions/characteristics  of  the  set  to  ensure  that  it  can 
be  made  to  fit  the  stage,  can  be  accommodated  safely  off-stage,  and  can  be 
rehearsed  and  performed  alongside  other  productions  in  the  theatre  at  the 
same  time. 

(2)  That  individual  pieces  of  the  set  are  not  too  heavy  or  too  large  for  the 
men  who  will  have  to  handle  them  or  for  the  theatre  facilities  (flying  bars, 
openings  to  off-stage  storage  or  to  other  rehearsal  areas). 

(3)  That  the  set  and  props  can  be  handled  and  lighting  requirements  met  by 
the  staff  available  and  within  the  time  available  for  all  changeovers,  whether 
between  performances  or  between  acts/scenes  within  the  same  performance. 

(4)  Whether  technical  problems  (special  effects,  special  lighting,  flying  of 
scenery  or  of  people)  can  be  overcome  in  the  time  available  and  within  the 
financial  sums  allocated. 

(5)  That  designers  and  directors  are  working  to  a reasonable  and  realistic 
timetable. 


"Get-in  and  fit-up" 


10.  This  phase  entails  erecting  the  set  on  stage  on  its  delivery  from  in-house 
production  workshops,  outside  contractors  or,  for  revivals,  the  ROH  warehouse. 
Production  workshop  staff  may  follow  the  set  on  to  the  stage  in  order  to  make 
physical  adjustments  to  the  stage  itself  (trapdoors  etc)  and/or  to  assist  with  the  first 
physical  assembly  of  pieces  of  the  set.  In  the  case  of  revived  sets  this  phase  entails 
removal  from  store  and  repair  as  necessary  before  assembly  on  stage.  As 
unrestricted  use  of  the  stage  is  needed  for  long  periods,  get-ins  are  undertaken  on  a 
Sunday,  at  night  or  when  the  theatre  is  closed,  the  assembly  of  the  set  being 
followed  by  a technical  rehearsal  period  before  rehearsals  with  artists  on  the  set 
begin. 


11.  During  technical  rehearsals  computer  tapes/discs  for  the  memory  lighting 
board,  giving  the  lighting  sequences  throughout  the  show,  are  compiled  (or  in  the 
case  of  revivals  amended  as  necessary)  in  conjunction  with  the  lighting  designer. 
Manual  lighting  plots  for  each  lantern  are  also  prepared  showing  the  area  to  be  lit, 
the  filter  to  be  used  (if  any)  and  whether  any  gobos  (metal  cut-outs  to  produce 
special  effects)  are  needed.  As  the  focussing  of  lanterns  depends  in  most  cases  on 
there  being  scenery  in  place  on  which  to  focus,  the  assembly  of  the  set  (whether 
during  get-in  or  subsequent  rehearsals  or  performances)  has  largely  to  precede 
setting  of  the  lights.  Close  co-operation  between  stage  staff  and  electricians  is 
necessary. 

12.  The  time  and  resources  needed  for  the  get-in  and  subsequent  technical  phase 
are  dependent  upon: 
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(1)  An  adequate  supply  of  advance  information  and  delivery  of  sets  and 
props  on  time. 

(2)  Whether  the  set  is  for  a new  production/major  revival  or  whether  an 
ex-store  set  and  existing  lighting  plots  are  being  used. 

(3)  What  other  activity  has  necessarily  to  take  place  in  the  theatre  over 
the  get-in  period. 

((^)  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  set,  its  weight  and  complexity  and 
any  special  effects  (trapdoors,  pedestals,  moving  parts,  etc). 

(5)  The  complexity  of  the  set  with  regard  to  lighting,  special  effects, 
number  and  nature  of  props. 

Rehearsals 

13.  Rehearsals  of  the  singers  or  dancers,  with  or  without  stage  props,  and  of  the 
orchestra  will  have  been  taking  place  in  separate  rehearsal  rooms  before  sets  are 
assembled  on  stage.  This  is  followed  by  rehearsals  on  stage  with  the  set,  giving 
stage  and  props  staff  their  first  opportunity  to  carry  out  scene,  act  and  interval 
changes,  for  lighting  to  be  modified  and  for  special  effects  to  be  tried  out. 

14.  This  is  an  intense  and  demanding  period  of  concentrated  collaboration 
between  director,  designers,  performers  and  stage,  props  and  electrical  staff,  during 
which  the  show  is  "got  together".  It  tests  whether  scene  and  interval  changes  are, 
with  practice,  going  to  be  completed  in  an  acceptable  time  (and  this  can  vary  from 
a few  seconds  for  a scene  change  to  up  to  half  an  hour  for  a major  set  change 
during  an  interval).  It  is  also  the  time  during  which  directors  and  designers  may  be 
pressed  by  management,  sometimes  successfully,  to  make  artistic  changes  to  enable 
the  show  to  be  handled  with  what  are  regarded  as  an  acceptable  level  of  staff 
resources  and  expenditure  on  special  effects  etc.  The  rehearsal  phase  concludes  with 
a full  dress  rehearsal. 

15.  Stage  rehearsals  take  place  alongside  other  activities,  the  stage  having  to  be 
cleared  and  reset  for  the  evening  performance  of  an  opera  or  ballet  already  in  the 
repertoire,  and  subsequently  reset  again  for  the  next  rehearsal.  Using  as  an  example 
MANON  LESCAUT,  a rehearsal  set  was  built  in  the  opera  rehearsal  room  on  30  and 
31  March,  following  which  there  were  four  rehearsals  with  the  partial  set  before  it 
was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  main  stage  for  technical  rehearsals  on  Sunday 
10  April,  moved  back  to  the  opera  rehearsal  room  for  five  more  rehearsals  before 
final  transfer  to  the  stage  again  for  a Sunday  technical  rehearsal  or  17  April.  There 
then  followed  five  piano  and  four  orchestral  rehearsals  on  stage  (with  other  operas 
being  performed  on  eight  of  the  nine  evenings)  before  a piano  dress  rehearsal  on  28 
April,  an  orchestral  rehearsal  on  29  April,  full  dress  rehearsal  30  April  and  first 
performance  on  the  evening  of  3 May. 

Getting  the  show  out 

16.  A get-out  entails  striking  the  show  from  the  stage  in  the  same  way  as  for  a 
change  of  production,  followed  by  the  loading  of  the  set  and  props  into  vans  for 
transfer  to  store.  So  as  not  to  disrupt  the  continuing  work  of  the  theatre,  get-outs 
are  normally  undertaken  at  night  or  at  weekends.  The  work  is  physically  demanding, 
requiring  the  dismantling  of  pieces  of  scenery  so  they  can  be  transported  to  store. 
As  there  is  a presumption  that  the  production  will  be  subject  to  revival  using  the 
same  set,  care  is  needed  in  the  dismantling  process  to  minimise  repair  work  when 
next  withdrawn  from  store. 
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17.  At  Covent  Garden  much  of  the  dismantling  of  large  sets  has  to  take  place 
on  stage  because  of  limitations  to  the  size  of  the  exits  from  the  stage.  Some  items 
can  be  loaded  on  to  vans  temporarily  parked  in  Floral  Street,  but  the  bulk  are  put 
on  to  vans  via  the  Floral  Hall*  where  there  are  loading  bays  against  which  vehicles 
can  be  backed. 


Running  the  show 

18.  During  the  rehearsal  period  the  sequence  and  nature  of  scenery,  prop  and 
lighting  changes  which  need  to  be  made  during  the  performance  is  established 
beween  designers,  directors  and  technical  management  and  this  in  turn  fixes  the 
number  of  staff  who  need  to  be  on  hand  to  make  these  changes.  The  rehearsal 
period  is  also  the  time  for  stage,  props  and  electrical  staff  to  familiarise  themselves 
with  the  show,  their  particular  cues  and  their  individual  roles  (whether  on  stage  or 
in  the  flies).  Running  the  performance,  the  responsibility  of  the  Heads  of  the  Stage 
and  Electrical  Departments,  is  then  a matter  of  ensuring  that  enough  staff  are 
available  at  the  right  time  and  that  they  know  what  they  have  to  do  (which  may 
involve  eg  appearing  on  stage  in  costume  for  which  a performance  allowance  is 
paid). 

19.  There  are  two  dimensions  to  shows  for  stage  and  electrics  staff: 

(1)  How  "heavy"  they  are  in  terms  of  the  size  of  set  and  amount  of  work 
(including  lighting  changes)  involved  in  scene  or  act  changes. 

(2)  How  complicated  they  are  in  terms  of  the  number  of  props,  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  changed,  the  extent  of  special  effects  (smoke, 
mist  produced  by  dry  ice,  pyrotechnics,  stage  follow  spots,  etc)  and  the 
complexity  of  the  set  itself  (eg  if  water  or  fountains  are  used,  performers 
have  to  be  "flown",  etc). 

Each  has  a bearing  on  the  number  of  staff  needed  and  may  require  the  employment 
of  additional  staff  for  the  duration  of  the  performance. 


20.  Following  first  night  a production  becomes  part  of  the  house  repertoire, 
taking  its  place  alongside  other  productions.  This  means  that,  unlike  most 
commercial  theatres,  frequent  changes  of  stage  and  lighting  have  to  be  made.  The 
number  of  such  changes  in  any  season  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  stage  is 
put  between  performances  and  the  frequency  with  which  productions  are  changed. 


21.  The  limited  time  available  for  a change,  especially  between  a matinee  ending 
at  about  ^-30pm  and  an  evening  performance  starting  at  7.30pm,  or  where  the  stage 
is  required  for  rehearsals  at  10.30am  the  morning  after  an  evening  performance, 
paces  heavy  physical  demands  on  staff.  Failure  to  make  the  change  on  time  places 
the  next  performance  at  risk.  For  these  reasons  the  practice  has  grown  up  in  the 
theatre  of  paying  staff  what  amounts  to  a lump  sum  payment  for  jobs  performed 
outside  basic  working  hours  to  ensure  they  are  finished  on  time  (payment  on  a "job 
and  linish  basis).  A minimum  payment  is  established  by  specifying  that  irrespective 
0 how  long  the  job  takes  staff  will  be  paid  for  a minimum  of  X hours  but  they  will 
be  free  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed. 


storage  area  in  about  1977  A Opera.  House  and  was  acquired  as  an  extra 

the  Floral  Ln  fnA  . . directly  from  the  stage  area  into 

some^  sIvin^?iit  K I driven  lift  installed  (the  floor  of  the  Hall  being 

home  seTbrouLt  f°rnm  t 'The  extra  storage  area  is  used  to 

current  g^t-in  as  well  as  parts  of  sets  in  the 

P ( arge  built  items  remain  in  the  back  or  side  stage  areas). 
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22.  The  frequency  with  which  sets  and  lighting  changes  have  to  be  made  in 
repertory  theatre  influences  the  way  in  which  sets  are  built,  their  size  and  weight, 
the  way  in  which  scenery  and  cloths  are  "flown"  from  the  grid  above  the  stage,  and 
the  number  of  lights  needed  (the  greater  the  number  the  more  can  remain  dedicated 
to  a particular  production  while  it  remains  in  the  repertoire). 

23.  Where  performances  (or  rehearsals)  are  recorded  for  television  or  video 
purposes  staff  receive  additional  payments  met  by  the  contracting  company.  The 
amount  of  the  payment  is  determined  by  negotiation  between  the  ROH  and  the  trade 
union  NATTKE,  and  television  broadcasts  are  subject  to  similar  conditions,  with 
regard  to  minimum  periods  of  overtime  and  minimum  numbers  of  staff,  to  those 
which  apply  at  other  times. 

HOW  THE  JOB  IS  DONE  AT  THE  ROYAL  OPERA  HOUSE 
Use  of  stage:  volume  and  pattern  of  work 

2k,  The  Covent  Garden  stage  is  used  jointly  by  the  Royal  Opera  Company  and 
the  Royal  Ballet  Company  (in  itself  a problem  as  opera  can  require  a raked  stage 
while  ballet  does  not  and  there  are  different  approaches  to  lighting  the  stage). 
Productions  may  be  new  or,  more  frequently,  revivals.  In  the  latter  case  use  is  made 
of  sets  which  may  have  been  in  store  as  long  as  20  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  revival  of  the  CARMELITES,  The  4^9-50  week  season  runs  from  September  to 
early  August  when  there  is  a closed  period  of  two,  sometimes  three  weeks.  Typically 
around  20  different  operas  and  20  ballets  are  performed  in  a normal  season.  There 
are  invariably  four  or  five  productions  simultaneously  in  repertoire  and  it  is  company 
policy  to  hold  rehearsals  on  stage  every  morning  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  usually 
starting  at  10.30.  As  a result  there  is  very  concentrated  use  of  the  stage  and, 
because  of  the  stage  rehearsal  requirement,  a large  number  of  changeovers  between 
sets  each  week  (usually  from  eight  to  a maximum  of  twelve).  Such  a dense  and 
varied  programme  combined  with  the  heavy  demands  for  stage  rehearsals  creates  a 
very  considerable  and  enduring  workload  for  staff  working  in  the  stage  area. 

25.  For  example,  the  1982-83  season  from  September  1982  to  August  1983 
features  some  260  performances  (including  about  ik  matinees)  of  25  operas  and  16 
ballets.  In  addition,  around  200  morning  rehearsals  on  stage  with  scenery  are 
scheduled.  As  the  season  has  about  290  working  days  (49  weeks  of  six  days)  this 
means  a stage  occupancy  of  about  85%  for  evening  performances  and  almost  70% 
for  morning  rehearsals.  If  afternoon  and  evening  rehearsals  are  taken  into  account 
there  will  have  been  either  a rehearsal  and  a performance,  or  two  rehearsals  on 
about  95%  of  the  available  working  days. 

26.  As  well  as  the  intensity  of  stage  use,  both  the  number  of  productions  in  the 
repertoire  and  the  nature  of  those  productions  (new  or  revival;  light  or  heavy  sets; 
simple  or  complex  scene  changes;  lighting  or  special  effects)  bear  directly  on  the 
resources  needed  and  the  demands  made  upon  those  resources.  For  new  productions, 
designs  are  requested  a year  in  advance  to  allow  time  for  technical  problems  to  be 
discussed  between  the  ROH  technical  staff  and  the  designer  and/or  director,  so  that 
the  most  economical  way  can  be  found  of  mounting  a production.  When  designs  are 
late  it  may  only  be  possible  to  solve  technical  problems  by  increased  resources  or 
higher  levels  of  overtime. 

What  the  job  currently  costs  and  the  areas  of  work  examined 

9 

27.  During  the  1982-83  financial  year  an  average  of  around  140  permanent  staff 
were  employed  on  work  connected  with  the  stage  at  a budgeted  cost  of 
£1.97  million  and  actual  expenditure  of  £2.04  million.  The  sub-division  of  expenditure 
was  as  follows; 
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Basic  Salary 
plus  overtime 


Technical  management  (8  staff  and  2 consultants)  £115,000 

Stage  management  (6  staff  for  opera,  3 for  ballet)  81,000 

Heads  and  assistant  heads  of  departments  (15)  234,000 

Stage  technicians  (56  staff)  722,000 

Electricians  (36  staff)  526,000 

Sound  (3  staff)  * 59,000 

Outside  group  (7  staff;  not  solely  on  stage  work)  75,000 

Other  support  staff  (5  plus  2 for  performances  only)  56,000 


1,868,000 

Employer's  National  Insurance  and  Pension  Payments  176,000 


£2,044,000 


28.  Of  the  above  groups  of  staff  I have  examined  and  comment  below  on  the 
work  of  the  Heads  of  Department  (HODs),  the  Stage  Technicians  and  the 
Electricians,  which  collectively  comprised  some  80%  of  the  basic  salary  and  overtime 
costs  for  the  stage  area  in  1982-83.  Total  costs  at  £2.04  million  were  almost  12% 
of  the  ROH's  expenditure  (excluding  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet). 

The  number  of  staff  employed 

29.  Minimum  staff  numbers  for  stage  technicians  and  electricians  for  both  basic 
hours  and  overtime  working  have  been  agreed  with  the  Trade  Union,  NATTKE,  and 
can  therefore  only  be  varied  by  negotiation.  The  agreement  is  for  the  following 
minimum  manning  levels: 


For  basic  hours  working: 

Monday  to  Saturday  8am  to  11pm 
For  overtime  working; 

Monday  to  Saturday  11pm  to  8am 
Sunday  (lighting  rehearsal) 

Sunday  (other  than  lighting  rehearsal) 


Stage 


28 


Electrics 


18 


16 


24 


24 


18 


7 


To  provide  daily  cover  Monday  to  Saturday  two  teams  are  used,  each  working  three 

number  of  permanent  stage  technicians  and  electricians 
provided  by  the  agreement  is  therefore  92  (two  teams  of  28,  two  of  18) 

Management  is  by  two  HODs,  (a  Chief  Machinist  and  a Chief  Electrickn)  assisted  by 
respectively  nine  and  three  Assistant  HODs.  The  two  HODs  report  in  line  to  an 
Assistant  Technical  Director,  Mr  Michael  Thomson  who  in  turn  reports  to  the 

Technical  Director,  Mr  Tom  Macarthur,  who  has  overall  responsibility  for  technical 
stage  and  production  staff.  ♦ r / 

+K*  A Principal  effects  for  management  of  this  agreement  are  first  that  during 

the  day  any  absentees  have  to  be  replaced,  and  members  of  the  off-duty  team  havi 
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first  claim  to  these  places,  with  payment  at  time  and  a half;  and  second  that 
almost  without  exception  for  overtime  working  a minimum  of  23  staff  (31  on 
Sunday)  have  to  be  called.  (Occasions  when  only  stage  technicians  are  needed  are 
rare  eg.  changing  the  stage  floor,  and  in  those  cases  the  attendance  of  only  a 
standby  electrician  is  for  negotiation.)  , 

HODs  and  stage  technicians  and  the  work  they  do 

31.  The  two  rostered  groups  of  28  men  are  managed  by  a Chief  Machinist, 
Mr  Ted  Pursey,  supported  by  a Property  Master  and  eight  other  assistant  HODs- 
(three  stage,  two  props  and  three  flies).  Each  group  of  28  men  is  made  up  of  two 
chargehands  and  six  daymen  for  Prompt  (or  right  hand)  side  of  stage,  two 
chargehands  and  six  daymen  for  Opposite  Prompt,  (left  of  stage),  two  chargehands 
and  four  daymen  working  in  the  flies  and  two  chargehands  and  four  daymen  to  deal 
with  stage  props.  Assistant  HODs  are  deployed  flexibly,  leading  whichever  group  is 
on  duty.  They  are  usually  dedicated  to  particular  productions  and  for  their  area 
organise  the  work  on  and  off  stage  in  support  of  that  production,  participating  as 
necessary.  Additional  assistance  can  be  provided  by  the  eight  staff  of  the  outside 
group  whose  duties,  as  defined  in  the  ROH/NATTKE  agreement,  extend  beyond 
transporting  sets  and  props  to  and  from  other  sites  to  include  "assisting  on  stage,  on 
heavy  shows,  piano  and  dress  rehearsals,  get-ins  and  get-outs,  both  on  and  off  stage 
and  into  and  out  of  the  Floral  Hall."  They  build  sets  as  required  in  rehearsal  rooms 
and  in  the  Floral  Hail.  There  are  as  well  two  stage  porters/cleaners  and  a stage 
carpenter. 

32.  Stage  technicians  handle  the  scenery  of  the  five  or  six  productions  which  are 

normally  in  the  current  or  imminent  repertoire  and  which  move  between  the  stage, 
the  immediately  adjacent  stage  storage  area  and  the  Floral  Hall.  The  usual  working 
pattern  is  to  begin  the  day  by  clearing  the  scenery  from  the  previous  night's 
performance  (where  this  has  not  been  done  the  night  before  on  an  overtime  call), 
set  the  stage  for  the  morning  rehearsal  (usually  for  10.30am)  and  in  the  afternoon 
clear  the  rehearsal  set  and  prepare  the  stage  for  the  evening  performance  (usually 
for  7.30pm  but  earlier  starts,  5.30pm  or  6.30pm,  are  necessary  for  the  longer 
operas).  In  addition  stage  technicians  are  on  call  to  respond  to  cues  and  to  effect 
scene  and  prop  changes  during  both  rehearsals  and  performances.  Support  is  also 
provided  for  off-stage  rehearsals  in  the  opera  rehearsal  room  (usually  confined  to 
props  and  certain  pieces  of  scenery  built  on  trucks,  as  there  are  no  flying  bars  in 
this  rehearsal  room  and  scenery  designed  for  a raked  stage  cannot  be 

accommodated). 

33.  The  work  is  made  more  labour-intensive  because  of  limitations  to  the  space 

available  for  off-stage  storage  (which  increases  the  amount  of  handling  of  pieces  of 
scenery  and  limits  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  large  units  of  "trucked"  scenery  ie 

scenery  on  wheels)  and  because  sets  can  be  transferred  to  and  from  the  Floral  Hall 

only  with  the  use  of  a slow-moving  lift.  Work  in  the  flies  entails  the  manual 
operation  of  weight  counter-balanced  flying  bars  and  for  some  productions  a number 
of  individual  spot  lines. 

34.  The  getting  in  and  getting  out  of  shows  which  involves  the  assembly  and 

dismantling  of  sets  is  almost  invariably  the  subject  of  a Sunday  or  night  overtime 

call.  Because  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  stage  is  used,  technical  rehearsals 

also  frequently  require  Sunday  working. 

35.  A typical  week's  work  can  require  a Sunday  call  for  a get  in  or  technical 
rehearsal,  around  ten  changes  of  the  stage  from  Monday  to  Saturday  (at  least  two, 
perhaps  more,  of  these  changovers  being  undertaken  after  the  end  of  the  evening 
performance  as  a night  call)  and  support  for  some  five  or  six  rehearsals  and  five  or 
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six  performances.  Even  with  two  rostered  teams  overtime  working  is  considerabie, 
regularly  taking  the  basic  guaranteed  weekly  wage  for  a First  Dayman  of  about  £135 
(1982  rates)  to  weekly  gross  earnings  of  £235,  occasionally  as  high  as  £500-£550. 
When  eg  TV  and  Video  performance  payments  (paid  by  the  contracting  company)  are 
included  annual  gross  earnings  can  regularly  reach  £13,000  and  where  all 
opportunities  to  volunteer  for  overtime  are  taken,  can  exceptionally  reach  £20,000. 

HODs  and  electricians  and  the  work  they  do 

36.  The  36  electricians,  managed  by  a Chief  Electrician,  Mr  Bill  Quid,  and  three 
Assistant  HODs,  are  divided  into  two  groups  of  18.  The  three  Assistant  HODs  are 
deployed  flexibly  and  are  normally  dedicated  to  a particular  production.  They  will 
variously  take  charge  of  either  group  of  18  men  and  personally  direct  the  setting 
and  focussing  of  lanterns.  The  further  breakdown  of  staff  is: 

Flies:  two  chargehands  and  two  daymen  (one  of  each  for  each  side  of  stage) 

Prompt  side  stage:  two  chargehands  and  three  daymen 

Opposite  prompt  side:  two  chargehands  and  two  daymen 

Dome:  One  chargehand  or  two  daymen  (or  two  chargehands  and  one  dayman). 

They  operate  the  follow  spots. 

Lightboard:  four  chargehands  rostered  individually  with  two  on  at  ail  times. 

37.  Apart  from  changing,  setting  and  focussing  lights  and  changing  filters  for 
performances  and  rehearsals  (ail  rehearsals  with  orchestra  are  with  lights)  the  staff 
maintain  lighting  equipment  and  carry  out  repairs  as  necessary.  They  also  deal  with 
all  electrically  wired  stage  props  and  special  effects  which  use  electricity,  batteries 
or  water.  Major  changes  in  the  arrangement  and  focussing  of  lights  can  be  required 
for  changeovers  from  opera  to  ballet  and  vice-versa,  and  even  within  one  evening 
performance  between  the  different  ballets  of  a triple  bill  or  the  acts  of  an  opera. 
The  time  available  to  complete  lighting  changes  is  the  main  factor  determining  the 
number  of  electricians  needed  on  the  stage  and  in  the  flies.  In  turn  the  time 
available  can  frequently  depend  upon  how  quickly  stage  staff  can  prepare  the  stage. 

38.  The  pattern  of  working  follows  that  described  for  stage  technicians,  a typical 
week  requiring  a Sunday  call  for  a technical  rehearsal  or  get-in,  some  ten 
changeovers  in  lighting  between  rehearsals  and  performances  (again  two  or  more 
frequently  as  a night  call)  and  support,  for  rehearsals  and  performances  (entailing 
operation  of  follow  spots  and  special  effects  - dry  ice,  smoke  guns  etc  as  well  as 
lighting  changes).  Here  also,  significant  amounts  of  overtime  can  be  worked, 
regularly  taking  the  basic  guaranteed  weekly  wage  for  a First  Dayman  Electrician  of 
about  £135  (1982  rates)  to  weekly  gross  earnings  of  about  £265  (including  guaranteed 
Sunday  payments)  occasionally  to  £500-£550.  When  eg  TV  and  Video  payments  are 
included  annual  gross  earnings  frequently  reach  £14,500.  As  with  stage  technicians, 
the  pursuit  of  all  overtime  opportunities  can  lead  to  considerably  higher  gross 
earnings. 

The  basic  hours  of  working 

39.  Stage  technicians  and  electricians  have  a basic  working  week  of  40  hours 
and  a guaranteed  week  of  45  hours  (with  five  hours  at  time  and  a half).  Each  team 
of  28  or  18  is  rostered  for  three  days  of  15  hours  from  8 am  to  11  pm.  There  are 
two  paid  breaks  of  30  minutes  (between  prescribed  times),  one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  paid  breaks  of  one  hour,  starting  between  12  am  and 
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2 pm  and  between  5pm  and  7pm,  reducing  working  time  to  three  days  of  12  hours. 
The  outside  group  work  a guaranteed  45-hour  week  (40  hours  basic)  of  five  days 
(Monday  to  Friday)  from  8 am  to  5 pm.  Use  of  this  group  for  stage  work  after  5 
pm  or  on  Saturday  is  therefore  paid  for  at  time  and  a half.  The  basic  guaranteed 
weekly  pay  (1982  rates)  ranges  from  about  £126  for  a Second  Dayman  to  about  £153 
for  a chargehand  (with  leads  for  Dome  and  Lightboard  electricians  of  about  £4-£10). 

40.  HODs  and  Asst  HODs  are  contracted  to  work  as  required  for  five  days 

Monday  to  Saturday.  Overtime  payments,  expressed  in  fractions  of  their  weekly  pay 
are  only  paid  for  working  Bank  Holidays  (1/5  of  salary),  Sundays  (2/5)  and  nights 
called  at  short  notice  (1/3).  Night  calls  which  can  be  scheduled  six  weeks  in  advance 
attract  no  extra  payment  (confirmation  of  the  call  need  be  only  seven  days  in 
advance).  With  overtime  commitment  included  their  basic  weekly  pay  ranges  from 
about  £225  to  around  £275.  k j 6 

41.  Electrical  staff  receive  a number  of  additional  payments.  Those  in  the  dome 
receive  a supplement  of  seven  hours  at  plain  time  rate  to  compensate  for  worked 
meal  breaks  (for  them  a common  occurrence)  and  light  board  operators  a supplement 
of  7 2 hours  at  time  and  a half  for  guaranteeing  coverage  of  morning  lighting 
rehearsals  by  having  a third  operator  on  standby.  Light  board  operators  are  not 
required  to  work  nights.  For  guaranteeing  to  work  15  Sundays  each  negotiating  year, 
all  electricians  receive  a weekly  allowance  equivalent  to  approximately  six  hours  pay 
for  stage  electricians  and  nine  hours  pay  for  electricians  in  the  dome  or  on  the 
lightboard  (ie  15  Sundays  of  10  or  15  hours  at  double  time  divided  by  52), 
Guaranteed  Sundays  have  to  be  called  six  weeks  in  advance  and  confirmed  seven 
days  in  advance. 

When  overtime  is  payable 

42.  Overtime  is  payable  as  follows; 

(1)  At  single  time  extra  for  missed  meal  breaks  (equivalent  to  double  time) 
for  all  hours  worked  until  a one-hour  break  can  be  called. 

(2)  At  time  and  a half  for  all  hours  in  excess  of  45  between  8 am  and  11 
pm.  Hours  between  40  and  45  are  paid  at  time  and  a half  as  part  of  the 
guaranteed  week. 

(3)  At  double  time  for  Sundays,  Bank  Holidays,  between  11  pm  and  8 am 

and  for  one  hour  to  finish  a performance  ending  after  11  pm  but  before 
midnight. 

43.  Overtime  is  voluntary  and  has  to  be  "called".  It  can  only  be  called  for  the 
following  minimum  periods: 

(1)  Five  hours  for  overtime  called  during  basic  hours  ie  for  volunteers  from 
the  off-duty  team. 

(2)  Eight  hours  for  night  calls  after  11pm. 

(3)  Ten  hours  for  Sunday  calls  which  will  be  from  9 am  to  7 pm.  Any 
extension  beyond  7 pm  triggers  a further  five-hour  call  and  for  the  period 
from  10  pm  to  midnight  five  hours  is  paid. 

There  are  also  minimum  staff  numbers  for  overtime  call  outs  (paragraph  29  above). 
If  the  outside  group  is  called  in  to  assist  with  stage  work  at  night  or  on  Sunday  a 
minimum  of  eight  men  have  to  be  called,  ie  the  full  group,  but  they  are  normally 
treated  as  part  of  the  minimum  manning  level. 
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The  need  for  overtime 


44.  Two  principal  factors  combine  to  create  overtime: 

(1)  the  weight  of  the  ROH  programme 

(2)  the  complexity  of  sets  and  lighting 

The  ROH  programme 

45.  The  root  causes  of  overtime  arising  from  the  programme  are: 

(1)  Insufficient  stage  availability  during  the  week  for  get-ins  and  technical 
rehearsals  which  therefore  require  Sunday  working. 

(2)  The  10.30am  morning  rehearsal  deadline.  Where  changeovers  from 
evening  performances  cannot  be  completed  by  10.30  am  a night  call  is 
required. 


(3)  Long  running  of  rehearsals  and  other  pressures  on  timescales  causing 
worked  meal  breaks  (midday  or  evening)  which  trigger  single  time  extra 
payments. 

(4)  The  combination  of  heavy  and/or  complex  productions  simultaneously  in 
the  repertoire  creating  handling  difficulties  which  lengthen  and  complicate 
changeovers  and  lead  to  overtime  payments. 


The  extensive  use  to  which  the  stage  is  put  has  already  been 
continues  a heavy  overtime  commitment  will  remain. 


described.  While  this 


46.  The  opening  of  the  new  opera  rehearsal  room  has  reduced  but  not  eliminated 

s age  rehearsal  requirements,  so  demands  for  the  main  stage  for  rehearsals  with 
scenery  will  continue. 


Complexity  of  sets  and  lighting 


47. 


There  are  three  ways  complexity  leads  to  a need  for  overtime: 


(1)  Where  large  and  heavy  scenery  lengthens  the  time 
leads  to  a night  call  or  worked  meal  breaks. 


for  changeovers  and 


(2)  Where  set  complexity  lengthens  the  normal  time  for 
and  triggers  supplementary  overtime  calls. 


a get-in  or  get-out 


(3)  Where  complexity,  whether  of  scenery,  props,  lighting,  or  sneriai 
effects,  requires  more  than  the  permanent  team  to  run  a performance  or 

arurnrlnd'’t  hSf  supplemented  from  the  off  duty  team 


?h?s  111  Td  ^t^^  ule7  t^fe^'and 

have  ta.en  place  dur4 
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years.  Although  the  set  for  the  CARMELITES  was  in  marked  contrast  to  other  sets 
in  the  house  over  the  scrutiny  period  (eg  DIE  MEISTERSINGER)  both  are  in  fact 
pre-1970  productions  (1958  and  1969  respectively).  In  the  case  of  lighting  there  has 
been  both  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lanterns  used  to  light  the  stage  (the 
principal  recent  addition  being  an  extra  35-40  lanterns  on  battens  above  the  stage 
for  overhead  lighting  effect,  -a  permanent  replacement  for  temporary  spot  bars  and 
representing  an  investment  to  save)  and  an  increase  in  the  sophistication  of  the  light 
produced  (the  range  of  colour  filters  stocked,  at  one  time  60  to  70,  is  now  in  the 
region  of  400,  partly  because  increases  in  the  output  power  of  lamps  has  led  to 
different  filters  but  more  so  because  of  the  personal  preferences  of  lighting 
designers  for  the  products  of  different  manufacturers). 

What  the  staff  and  their  overtime  cost 

49.  An  examination  of  staff  costs  over  the  period  from  1978-79  to  date  shows 
that  the  cost  of  overtime  expressed  as  a percentage  of  basic  salary  has  been 
steadily  rising  and  that  overtime  budgets  for  both  stage  technicians  and  electricians 
are  consistently  exceeded.  Financial  year  figures  to  the  nearest  £1,000  and  excluding 
employer's  National  Insurance  contributions  are: 


Budgets 


STAGE  and  PROPS 
STAFF 

197St^79 

£000 

1979-80 

£000 

1980^81 

£000 

1981-82 

£000 

1982-83 

£000 

19^3-8^ 

£000 

BASIC  SALARY 
COSTS 

264 

321 

369 

387 

422 

411 

(Budget  Overspend) 

(NIL) 

(3) 

(NIL) 

(NIL) 

(4) 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 

129 

188 

233 

270 

299 

292 

(Budget  Overspend) 

(10) 

(34) 

(28) 

(16) 

(20) 

OVERTIME  AS  A % 
OF  BASIC  SALARY 

49% 

58.5% 

63% 

70% 

71% 

71% 

ELECTRICIANS 

- 

BASIC  SALARY 
COSTS 

176 

215 

258 

286 

313 

298 

(Budget  Overspend) 

(NIL) 

(NIL) 

(NIL) 

(3) 

(6) 

COST  OF  OVERTIME 

82 

102 

152 

188 

212 

205 

(Budget  Overspend) 

(4) 

(2) 

(26) 

(22) 

(18) 

OVERTIME  AS  A % 
OF  BASIC  SALARY 

46.5% 

47.5% 

59% 

66% 

68% 

69% 

TOTAL  COSTS 
(Salary  6c  Overtime) 

651 

826 

1012 

1131 

1246 

1206 

TOTAL  OVERSPEND 

(14) 

(36) 

(64) 

(38) 

(48) 
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The  1983-84  budget  figures  are  at  1982-83  prices  and  are  lower  because  there  are 
only  52  not  33  pay  weeks  in  1983-84.  Basic  salary  costs  include  the  wages  of 
temporary  staff  (£16,000  in  1982-83)  and  overtime  costs  include  payments  for  work 
in  the  cloth  "cut"  below  stage  (£11,000  in  1982/83). 

50.  The  above  figures  do  not  take  account  of  the  cost  of  HODs  and  Assistant 
HDDs  (in  1982-83  a basic  cost  of  £190,000,  with  overtime  some  £43,000  ie  nearly 
23%)  or  the  outside  Group  (in  1982-83  a basic  cost  of  £52,000,  with  overtime 
£19,500  ie  nearly  38%). 

Why  the  level  of  overtime  worked  has  increased 

51.  The  increase  in  overtime  payments  as  a proportion  of  basic  salary  costs  since 
1981  is  partially  due  to  a change  in  the  agreement  with  NATTKE,  which  from  April 
1981  increased  from  half  single  time  extra  to  single  time  extra  the  additional 
payment  for  all  hours  after  a worked  meal  break.  Single  time  extra  payments  for 
stage  technicians  and  electricians  amounted  to  about  £54,000  in  1982-83,  the 
concession  therefore  adding  about  £27,000  to  overtime  costs  (nearly  4%  of  basic 
salary  costs). 

52.  My  examination  of  the  way  in  which  overtime  arises  and  discussions  with 
staff  point  to  five  possible  other  reasons  for  the  upward  trend  in  overtime  payments: 

(1)  Increasing  weight  and  complexity  of  sets. 

(2)  Increasing  density  of  the  rehearsai/performance  schedule. 

(3)  Improvements  in  standards. 

(4)  An  increase  in  absentee  levels. 

(5)  An  increase  in  restrictive  working. 

53.  Increasing  weight  and  complexity  of  sets  is  certainly  a factor  but  I have 
concluded  that  as  the  bulk  of  the  move  to  larger  and  more  complex  sets  took  place 
before  1978  it  is  likely  to  account  for  only  a small  part  of  the  increase  in  overtime 
since  1978-79.  Having  fewer  of  the  very  light  1950s  sets  available  for  selection  from 
the  total  repertoire  than  in  1978-79,  means  that  the  frequency  with  which  stage 
technicians  handle  a succession  of  heavy/complex  shows  is  now  greater  and  the 
combined  weight  of  repertoire  in  the  house  at  any  time  has  increased,  with  some 
overtime  cost. 

54.  An  increase  in  the  density  of  the  rehearsal/performance  schedule  does  appear 
to  have  occurred.  In  the  1978-79  financial  year  there  were  72  nights  and  28  Sundays 
worked,  the  figures  for  1982-83  being  75  and  31  (with  a forecast  for  1983-84  of  104 
and  29).  Assuming  an  average  hourly  rate  of  £3,  night  and  Sunday  calls  cost  a 
minimum  of  £1100  and  £1850  respectively.  A check  on  missed  meal  breaks  showed 
that  although  the  overall  number  of  occurrences  was  about  the  same  in  both  the 
1978-79  and  1982-83  seasons,  the  number  affecting  stage  staff,  where  the  highest 
staff  numbers  are,  had  more  than  doubled. 

55.  Improvements  in  standards  were  felt  to  have  occurred  by  the  Chief  Machinist 
but  I found  this  not  readily  susceptible  to  quantification.  It  can  take  the  form  of 
having  a greater  proportion  of  sets  complete  at  an  earlier  stage  in  rehearsals, 
meeting  more  of  a lighting  designer’s  requirements,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
lanterns  used  for  lighting  (which  has  certainly  occurred). 
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56.  An  increase  in  absentee  levels  increases  overtime  because  of  the  replacement 
requirement.  Absences  are  of  three  kinds;  failure  to  attend  (usually  for  health 
reasons),  holiday  leave  and  days  in  lieu  of  worked  Bank  Holidays.  A comparison  of 
sick  etc  absences  over  the  months  April  to  June  in  1978  and  in  1982  showed  there 
to  have  been,  for  that  small  random  sample,  substantially  more  such  absences  in  all 
three  months  in  1978  than  in  1982.  A similar  comparison  of  holiday  leave  taken  in 
June  and  duly  1978  and  1982  (ie  outside  the  closed  season  when  replacements  would 
have  to  be  called)  showed  that  in  fact  there  were  again  fewer  absences  in  the  later 
year.  However,  total  amounts  of  holiday  leave  have  increased  as  a result  of  the 
take-on  of  about  18  new  staff  when  the  three  day  week  began  in  1978,  whose 
entitlement  first  to  four  weeks  and  then  to  five  weeks  leave  will  have  matured  in 
1979  and  1981.  This  has  been  a contributory  factor  to  increased  overtime  payments. 

57.  An  increase  in  restrictive  working  suggests  itself  as  a possible  cause  of 
increased  overtime  as  the  present  three  day  week  two  team  shift  system  was 
introduced  in  1978  (to  replace  one  of  six  teams  of  eight  men  working  a rostered  two 
five-hour  sessions  per  day)  and  exploitation  of  the  new  agreement  may  have  led  to 
increasing  amounts  of  overtime.  Some  of  the  increase  between  1978-79  and  1979-80 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  April  to  August  of  1978  was  covered  by  the 
previous  agreement  which  I am  told  was  less  expensive  in  terms  of  overtime,  but 
that  apart  no  hard  evidence  of  interpretation  leading  to  increased  overtime  working 
was  offered  or  found.  High  levels  of  overtime,  once  established,  however,  are  likely 
to  lead  to  an  expectation  that  they  will,  or  should,  continue. 

58.  In  general  I believe  the  increase  in  overtime  working  over  recent  years  to  be 
due  to  a variable  mix  each  year  of  a number  of  the  above  factors,  affected 
additionally  by  the  length  of  the  closed  period  (four  weeks  in  1978  and  1981  but 
only  a little  over  two  weeks  other  years).  There  has  not  been  a recent  detailed 
analysis  of  overtime  trends  by  management,  although  the  more  detailed  budgetary 
breakdown  from  1982-83  should  facilitate  this  for  the  future. 

The  cause  of  the  19X2-83  overspend 

59.  In  1982-83  the  net  overspend  of  £38,000  on  overtime  for  stage  technicians 
and  electricians  comprised  overspends  of  £17,000  for  single  time  extra  payments 
arising  from  missed  meal  breaks,  £49,000  for  overtime  at  time  and  a half  and 
£4,000  for  temporary  staff  and  other  allowances,  offset  by  an  underspend  on  double 
time  payments  of  £32,000.  As  separate  budgets  for  these  individual  items  were  only 
introduced  in  1982-83  experience  in  their  operation  has  still  to  be  gained  and 
variations  in  the  first  year  appear  to  be  a mix  of  over  and  under-spending  and  over 
and  under-budgeting. 

60.  Overtime  arising  from  missed  meal  breaks  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
predictable,  and  the  £17,000  overspend  may  well  be  a fair  reflection  of  the  problems 
faced  during  the  year  in  meeting  heavy  rehearsal/performance  schedules.  The  £49,000 
overspend  on  time  and  half  overtime  payments  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  higher  than  forecast  sick  absences,  fewer  holidays  taken  in  the  closed 
season  (both  necessitating  replacements  at  overtime  rates)  and  higher  manning  levels 
for  performances  than  estimated.  The  underspend  of  £32,000  on  double  time 
payments  resulted  from  paying  for  76  nights  and  32  Sundays  instead  of  an  over- 
budgeted 97  nights  and  27  Sundays,  partially  offset  for  electricians  by  a higher  ratio 
of  14-man  to  seven-man  calls  than  forecast. 

61.  The  net  overspend  of  £10,000  on  basic  staff  costs  was  due  to  the 
employment  of  temporary  staff  for  which  no  budget  provision  was  made. 
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How  staff  and  overtime  costs  are  controlled 


62,  The  budgets  for  basic  staff  costs  and  overtime  are  discussed  between  the 
Assistant  Technical  Director,  Mr  Michael  Thomson,  and  the  Management  Accountant 
for  the  technical  running  of  the  house,  Mr  Kevin  Hollands.  As  permanent  staff 
numbers  are  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  trade  union,  and  the  use  of  casual  staff  is 
quite  limited,  the  volume  underlying  the  budget  for  basic  staff  costs  can  be  fixed  by 
Mr  Michael  Thomson  with  some  precision  and  spending  has  generally  been  within  1% 
of  budget. 


63.  As  the  overtime  budget  for  stage  and  electrical  staff  is  affected  by  a 

number  of  variables  not  all  within  management's  total  control,  some  budgeting 
difficulty  is  created.  From  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  operas  and  ballets  to  be 
performed  within  the  financial  year,  the  Assistant  Technical  Director  assesses  the 
number  of  nights  and  Sundays  which  will  need  to  be  worked  (the  cost  of  guaranteed 
Sunday  payments  to  electricians  can  be  forecast  with  some  precision).  For  the 
balance  of  the  overtime  budget,  however,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  base  forward 
projections  on  past  spending  modified  to  take  account  of  the  Assistant  Technical 
Director's  view  of  the  forthcoming  programme  eg  whether  it  is  heavier  than  usual, 
whether  there  are  more  or  fewer  new  productions.  The  accuracy  with  which  budgets 
can  be  fixed  is  dependent  in  part,  therefore,  upon  advance  knowledge  of  the 
designer's  and  director's  requirements.  Advance  access  to  designs  is  essential  to 

enable  full  discussion  of  problems  between  ROH  technical  management  and  designers 
and/or  directors.  This  may  lead  to  an  artistic  compromise,  a satisfactory  technical 
solution  or  an  appeal  to  the  General  Director,  the  outcome  of  which  can  then  be 
reflected  in  the  budget.  Where  designs  have  not  been  seen  and/or  discussed  an 

estimate  is  made  of  the  likely  effect  upon  overtime  budgets, 

64.  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  budgetary  process,  the  current 

Management  Accountant  refined  the  system  in  1982-83  by  creating  separate  overtime 
budgets  for  payments  at  single  time,  payments  at  time  and  a half,  payments  at 

double  time,  and  guaranteed  Sunday  payments  for  electricians.  The  first  year  of 

operation  has  identified  the  areas  of  greatest  forecasting  difficulty  - the  single  time 
extra  payments  arising  from  worked  meal  breaks  and  time  and  a half  payments  - on 
which  greater  attention  will  now  be  focussed. 


65.  Control  through  the  year  takes  the  form  of  plotting  spending  against  budget 
and  the  Management  Accountant  notifying  the  Assistant  Technical  Director  of  the 
result.  Where  overspending  emerges  an  explanation  is  called  for  but  commitments  to 
cuts  in  future  expenditure,  although  they  may  be  sought,  are  difficult  to  find  and  in 
fact  rarely  found.  For  his  part,  Mr  Michael  Thomson  issues  in  advance  schedules 
authorising  overtime  calls  and,  where  additional  calls  are  felt  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Chief  Machinist  or  Chief  Electrician,  they  have  to  justify  them.  Although  the  effect 
of  extra  demands  upon  the  overtime  budget  will  be  examined,  the  need  for  the  show 
or  rehearsal  to  go  on  will  usually  be  paramount  and  the  extra  time  worked.  Budgets 
+K^  management  line  below  the  Assistant  Technical  Director; 

k Machinist  and  Chief  Electrician  operate  in  response  to  the  working 

schedules  they  receive.  ° 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  HOW  THE  JOB  IS  DONE 
Pattern  of  the  Work 


^ ^ heavy  repertoire  throughout  the  season  with  few  dark  days 

JftArnr!!!?  respite  (dark  days  avoid  an 

change  evening  performance  and  a night  or  morning 

^ ^ rehearsal  set  and  can  be  used  for  technical  rehearsals  which 
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otherwise  would  require  on  overtime  call).  A combination  of  heavy  and  complex  sets 
with  a full  programme  of  performances  and  stage  rehearsals  mean  management  has 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  good  will  of  staff  to  voluntarily  work  long  hours  (eg  following 
a 15  hour  day  with  a night  call),  frequently  under  considerable  pressure,  to  ensure 
productions  are  not  put  at  risk  or  performances  lost.  Against  that  background  I am 
not  suprised  to  find  an  agreement  with  the  unions  which  contains  minimum  manning 
levels  and  minimum  overtime  calls. 

67.  My  general  impression  is  of  a technically  over-ambitious  programme  for  the 
facilities  available  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  considerable  overtime  working.  To 
ensure  there  are  always  volunteers  for  overtime  calls  they  have  been  generously 
packaged  in  the  agreement  with  NATTKE  resulting  in  substantial  payments  for  what 
may  be  a relatively  short  job  (eg  eight  hours  at  double  time  for  a night  call  which 
may  end  only  two  hours  after  normal  finishing  time).  Because  overtime  is  voluntary, 
Other  ways  of  making  overtime  calls  more  attractive,  outside  the  formal  agreement, 
have  also  developed,  such  as  restricting  overtime  calls  to  one  specified  job,  only 
working  on  one  production  on  a ten  hour  Sunday  call,  on  Bank  Holidays  only  working 
towards  that  day's  performance.  Some  reduction  in  the  number  of  night  calls  would 
be  possible  if  the  10.30  am  stage  rehearsal  requirement  could  be  relaxed,  whether  by 
later  starts,  fewer  rehearsals  with  lights  or  simply  fewer  rehearsals  on  the  main 
stage  (at  the  extreme  I was  told  it  can  mean  an  eight  hour  night  call  at  double 
time  for  23  men  (ie  368  hours  of  fiat  rate  overtime)  for  the  sake  of  half  an  hour's 
work  - three  hours  being  needed  when  only  8 am  to  10.30  am  is  available). 

68.  For  stage  technicians  it  is  not  only  the  volume  of  work  and  the  frequency  of 
overtime  calls  by  management  which  make  demands  upon  the  men,  but  the  physical 
nature  of  the  work.  Heavy  weights  and  awkwardly  shaped  scenery  are  constantly 
being  handled  with  the  risk  of  injury  (particularly  to  the  back).  Work  is  frequently 
done  at  considerable  speed  in  order  to  meet  the  limited  time  available  eg  for  a 
scene  change.  There  is  no  even  flow  to  the  work,  a period  of  inactivity  on  standby 
may  be  followed  immediately  by  a period  of  intense  activity.  There  is  also  the 
tension  during  performances  of  knowing  that  a wrong  move,  whether  by  stage 
technician  or  electrician,  can  put  the  show  at  risk.  Clearly  some  reasonable  financial 
recognition  of  these  pressures  and  tensions  is  appropriate. 

The  number  of  permanent  stage  technicians 

69.  My  observations  of  the  sets  handled  in  the  ROH  showed  them  to  be  generally 
heavier  and  more  complex  than  those  I saw  at  either  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  or  the  National  Theatre,  but  more  importantly  the  10.30  am  rehearsal 
requirement  at  the  ROH  necessitates  a quicker  changeover  (a  maximum  of  only  2j 
hours)  than  normally  arises  at  either  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  or  the  National 
Theatre.  The  fact  that  there  are  more  changeovers  at  the  ROH  is  not  itself  a 
determinant  of  the  number  of  staff  needed  to  a team. 

70.  As  a result  the  number  of  stage  technicians,  at  28  plus  two  porter/cleaners 
and  some  assistance  from  the  outside  Group,  is  high  in  relation  to  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  at  the  Barbican,  which  employs  a single  group  of  17  staff  and 
the  National  Theatre  which  employs  18  staff  in  both  its  large  theatres.  My  direct 
observations  revealed  both  occasions  when  28  staff  was  more  than  adequate  and  but 
for  the  minimum  staffing  levels  fewer  staff  could  have  been  used,  and  occasions 
when  28  was  needed  to  meet  the  deadline  for  a changeover  (bearing  in  mind  the 
need  to  leave  electricians  sufficient  time  for  final  focussing  etc  after  the  stage  is 
set). 

71.  I conclude  that  the  frequency  with  which  quick  changeovers  have  to  be  made 
between  invariably  complex  sets  (and  allowing  time  for  electricians  to  complete 
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often  major  lighting  changes,  eg  between  opera  and  ballet)  generally  requires  the 
high  level  of  staff  used,  but  I have  three  reservations.  First,  that  a detailed 
examination  over  a period  of  time  of  the  contribution  each  member  makes  to  the 
team  might  reveal  alternative  patterns  of  working  which  would  permit  a smaller 
team  size.  Second,  the  existence  of  a separate  outside  group,  used  in  a random  way 
on  the  stage,  does  not  appear  to  offer  the  most  efficient  approach  now  that  their 
work  can  be  scheduled,  and  I consider  savings  could  be  made  by  merging  this  group 
with  the  stage  technicians,  with  the  use  of  casuals  for  some  of  the  outside  work. 
Third,  the  present  level  of  28  stage  technicians  is  for  average  workloads  and  because 
of  fluctuations  in  the  work  there  will  be  occasions  when  fewer  than  28  are  needed 
and  absentees  would  not  need  automatic  replacement. 

The  number  of  permanent  electricians 

72.  As  with  stage  technicians,  the  number  of  electricians  at  18  is  high  in 
relation  to  the  RSC  at  the  Barbican  (six  staff)  and  the  National  Theatre  (eg  eight 
staff  for  the  Olivier  theatre).  Although  a direct  comparison  is  difficult  because  of 
differences  in  size  and  shape  between  the  theatres  and  in  the  disposition  and 
accessibility  of  their  lights,  I feel  the  difference  in  staff  numbers  is  large  enough  to 
require  justification. 

73.  From  observations  of  lighting  changeovers  and  performances  I did  not  detect 
any  significant  differences  in  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  ROH.  The  number  of  electricians  (five  in  all)  needed  to  man  follow-spots  and 
the  memory  board  equated  to  the  number  used  at  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
and  National  Theatre.  For  the  operation  of  stage  lighting,  three  explanations 
emerged  which  I am  satisfied  account  for  the  larger  numbers  of  staff  needed  at  the 
ROH.  These  were: 

(1)  The  nature  of  opera  and  ballet  which  require  fundamental  and  extensive 
changes  in  the  lighting  rig,  not  only  between  performances/rehearsals  ie  from 
opera  to  ballet  or  vice  versa,  but  also  between  acts  within  a performance 
(eg  between  Acts  I and  II,  and  between  Acts  II  and  III  of  FAUST  virtually 
the  whole  lighting  rig  has  to  be  changed,  requiring  new  settings,  refocussing 
and  filter  changes,  all  in  a 25  minute  break  during  which  the  stage 
technicians  are  simultaneously  working  on  the  set;  changes  between  ballets  on 
a triple  bill  provide  another  example).  Fewer  staff  could  do  the  work  that  is 
required  but  not  in  the  time  available. 

(2)  The  pursuit  of  sophistication  by  lighting  designers  (the  ROH  now  has 

two  resident  consultants,  one  for  ballet  and  one  for  opera).  The  large  number 
of  filter  changes  and  the  addition  of  more  lanterns  requiring  adjustment 

during  performances  and  changeovers  both  bear  on  the  resources  needed  to 
support  shows. 

(3)  The  erosion  of  time  needed  to  adjust  lights  because  stage  technicians 

take  longer  to  deal  with  complex  sets,  which  makes  necessary  the 

simultaneous  adjustment  of  lights  in  the  flies,  on  bridges  and  on  the  stage. 

74.  My  conclusion  is  that  there  are  occasions  when  a team  of  the  present  size  is 

needed,  and  that  the  level  of  staffing  is  set  to  cope  with  these  peaks  of  demand. 
This  means  there  are  periods  when  fewer  staff  are  needed  and  where  the  automatic 

replacement  of  absentees  is  not  justified  by  the  workload.  A longer  period  of 

observation  would  be  needed  to  determine  the  frequency  with  which  work  peaks 
occur,  and  whether,  if  the  peaks  were  found  to  be  well  spaced,  a smaller  team 
supplemented  by  occasional  overtime  calls  or  casual  staff  would  provide  a net 
saving,  but  my  impression  after  limited  observation  is  that  one,  perhaps  two,  fewer 
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electricians  are  likely  to  be  able  to  manage  the  work  on  most  occasions.  If  more 
time  for  lighting  changes  was  available  further  reductions  in  staff  would  be  possible. 

The  number  of  managers 

75.  Below  the  Technical  Director,  Mr  Tom  Macarthur,  there  are  two  management 
layers; 

(1)  Technical  managers  with  functional  responsibilities  one  of  whom,  Mr 

Michael  Thomson,  is  Assistant  Technical  Director  responsible  for 

(2)  Heads  of  Departments  (HODs)  and  their  assistants  with  direct 

management  responsibility  for  stage  technicians  and  electricians  and  for 

meeting  the  requirements  of  the  rehearsai/performance  schedule. 

76.  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Technical  Director  there  are  three  Technical 
Managers  (with  functional  responsibility  for  plant  and  machinery,  for  the  Royal 
Ballet  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  and  their  touring  and  for  opera  touring),  a 
Chief  Engineer  for  Covent  Garden  premises  and  a Lighting  Manager  (responsible, 
with  two  lighting  consultants,  for  lighting  design).  I did  not  examine  in  detail  the 
work  of  these  technical  managers  which  would  be  necessary  to  justify  their  number 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  functional  breakdown  of  technical  work  has  been 
carried.  Apart  from  their  functional  responsibilities  the  Assistant  Technical  Manager 
and  the  three  Technical  Managers  each  has  responsibility  for  the  overall  technical 
management  of  specific  productions  from  the  design  stage  or,  for  revivals,  on 
withdrawal  of  sets  from  store,  until  they  leave  the  repertoire.  Design,  directing, 
trade  union  or  technical  problems  fall  to  them  for  resolution.  Coverage  at  night  and 
on  Sundays  is  necessary. 

77.  The  fact  of  operating  two  teams  of  stage  technicians  and  electricians  over 
six  days  of  15  hours  calls  for  matching  resources  at  Assistant  HOD  level.  Assistant 
HODs  have  also  to  cover  night  calls  (those  scheduled  six  weeks  in  advance  are  part 
of  their  basic  working  week).  I concluded  that  three  Assistant  HODs  for  electrics 
was  not  excessive  although  I had  reservations  about  the  need  for  all  nine  Assistant 
HODs  for  stage,  flies  and  props.  If  they  are  deployed  flexibly  between  the  three 
areas  I felt  a post  could  be  saved. 

The  amount  of  overtime  worked 

78.  Overtime  payments  for  stage  technicians  and  electricians  in  1982-83 
amounted  to  about  68%  of  basic  salary  costs  in  spite  of  operating  with  two  teams 
providing  basic  hours  coverage  from  8am  to  11pm  six  days  a week. 

79.  I did  not  observe  overtime  being  worked  unnecessarily.  Unscheduled  overtime 

is  only  approved  at  Assistant  Technical  Director  level.  Scheduled  overtime  is  based 
on  foreknowledge  of  the  likely  demands  a particular  get- in,  changeover,  performance, 
etc  will  make  on  staff  resources  and  requires  a judgement  as  to  the  timfe  and  men  a 
certain  task  needs.  Once  scheduled  it  is  worked  but  there  appeared  no  formal 

mechanism  to  test  and  record  for  future  decisions  whether  with  hind-sight  the 

overtime  call  had  been  essential  or  eg  could  have  used  fewer  men.  A record  of  each 
production  is  kept  by  the  Chief  Machinist  which  describes  the  set  (often  with 

supporting  photographs)  and  highlights  particular  handling  problems  but  does  not 
record  the  time  taken  and  number  of  men  used  to  get-in,  set-up,  run,  strike  for 
changeover  and  get-out  the  set,  information  which  on  revival  could  supplement  what 
can  be  mentally  recalled.  A record  of  the  number  of  staff  called  on  previous 
occasions  to  man  performances  or  for  overtime  is  maintained  but  not  on  a 

production  by  production  basis. 
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80. 


The  bulk  of  the  overtime  arises: 


(1)  From  working  nights  and  Sundays. 

(2)  From  requiring  extra  staff  to  run  shows. 

(3)  From  working  through  meal  breaks. 


81.  Nights  and  Sundays.  In  view  of  the  very  intense  use  made  of  the  stage,  the 

number  of  productions,  the  stage  rehearsal  requirements,  the  large  and  complex  sets 
designers  are  permitted,  and  the  nature  of  the  agreement  with  the  trade  union,  I do 
not  regard  the  number  of  Sundays  worked,  at  around  25-30  per  year,  or  the  number 
of  nights,  at  around  70-80,  as  excessive  or  exceptionable.  They  are  a not 
unreasonable  outcome  of  the  initial  planning  decision  to  stage  a high  number  of 

different  productions  for  invariably  individually  short  runs  and  allow  over  the  years 
sets  to  be  designed  which  make  maximum  claims  upon  available  space  and  staff 
resources.  The  acquisition  of  the  Floral  Hall  as  an  overflow  storage  area  appears,  by 
increasing  the  total  available  space,  to  have  allowed  a higher  number  of  heavier 

productions  into  the  repertoire  and  increased  demands  for  overtime  (more  large  sets 
can  now  be  accommodated  in  the  theatre  simultaneously). 

82.  Extra  Staff  for  Performances.  For  each  production  there  is  an  understanding 

between  management  and  staff  on  the  number  of  staff  needed  to  run  a performance. 
Where  staff  above  the  basic  teams  of  28  (stage)  and  18  (electricians)  are  needed 
volunteers  are  drawn  from  the  off-duty  team  at  time  and  a half  for  a minimum  call 

of  five  hours.  Until  the  start  of  the  three  day  week  by  two  teams  in  1978,  there 

had  been  six  teams  of  eight  men  rostered  to  provide  2^  men  for  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  and  32  men  (with  the  option  of  a further  eight  from  the  outside 
group)  for  the  evening  performance,  ail  at  basic  rates.  As  a result  generous  manning 
levels,  of  up  to  W for  the  heaviest  shows,  could  and  did  operate  at  no  overtime 
cost.  As  part  of  the  1978  agreement,  however,  management  accepted  those  manning 
levels  as  the  future  norm,  even  though  they  did  not  represent  minimum  levels  and 
those  in  excess  of  28  would  have  an  overtime  cost.  Although  in  practice  there  are 
frequently  not  sufficient  volunteers  for  the  agreed  levels  to  be  reached,  the  "call"  is 
for  the  full  number.  As  overtime  payments  are  not  allocated  to  particular 
productions  but  remain  a house  overhead,  they  do  not  exert  any  direct  pressure  on 
production  budgets. 


83.  From  performances  I observed,  it  was  evident  the  time  allowed  for  scene 
changes  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  scenery  and  props  needing  to  be  moved  in  that 
time  were  key  factors  and  clearly  different  productions  can  require  widely  different 
manning  levels  (in  GOTTERDAMMERUNG  for  example  I was  told  that  19  men  are 
needed  in  the  flies  at  one  point  when  19  pieces  have  to  be  moved  simultaneously). 
In  many  cases  shows  can  be  and  are  (because  of  a shortage  of  volunteers  for 

example  only  one  in  six  of  the  performances  in 
1983  of  DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG  was  with  the  full  team  of  40  staff. 
I conclude  that  for  many  productions,  levels  were  originally  set  too  high  and  do  not 
rellect  advances  in  techniques,  experience  or  other  improvements  which  may  have 

taking  into  account 

the  numbers  with  which  shows  have  in  practive  been  run  in  the  recent  past. 

reduction^fn^^hrm^  lighting  chanps  and  longer  intervals  would  produce  further 
reductions  in  the  manning  levels.  Clearly  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be  done  while 

re  ainmg  artistic  acceptability  but  some  scope  appears  to  exist,  eg  I was  told  the 

MAL^GARoirwL^t^^  interval  between  Acts  1 and  2 of  LA  FILLE 

m/\L  uARDEE  was  the  difference  between  32  and  18-20  men. 
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85.  Working  through  meal  breaks  triggers  single  time  extra  payments  until  a 
break  can  be  given  and  cost  over  £50,000  in  1982-83.  Working  through  is  called  by 
HODs,  is  voluntary  (the  men  can,  and  occasionally  do,  insist  on  a break),  and  results 
from  the  scheduled  or  unavoidable  long-running  of  rehearsals  or  other  work  on  stage 
The  particular  production  under  rehearsal  is  not  charged  with  the  cost  of  workeci 
meal  breaks  although  the  decision  to  work  through  is  frequently  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  director  or  designer.  My  impression  was  that  only  rarely  would  considerations 
of  cost  enter  into  the  decision-making  process  and  I conclude  that  greater 
prominence  and  weight  should  be  given  to  the  cost  and  budgetary  implications. 

The  conditions  under  which  overtime  is  worked 


86.  Some  observations  are  appropriate  on  the  formal  and  informal  agreements 
which  exist  to  ensure  a sufficient  flow  of  volunteers  to  meet  the  heavy  overtime 
dernands.  Their  cumulative  effect  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ROH  is 
paying  more  than  is  reasonable  to  get  the  work  done. 

87.  The  formal  agreement  with  the  trade  union,  NATTKE: 

(1)  fixes  team  sizes  (minimum  manning  levels), 

(2)  fixes  the  minimum  number  of  staff  for  overtime  calls,  and 

(3)  fixes  the  minimum  duration  of  overtime  calls. 

Fixed  team  sizes  means  that  subject  to  the  availability  of  volunteers  there  is 
automatic  replacement  of  any  absentee  whether  or  not  there  is  work  for  his 
replacement.  First  call  for  replacements  is  to  the  other  group  not  on  duty  who  then 
receive  time  and  a half  for  working  on  their  day  off.  Replacement  calls  are  for  a 
full  15  hours  or  for  one  or  two  five-hour  sessions  and  apply  to  absences  on  sick  or 
holiday  leave  or  to  days  in  lieu  of  Bank  Holiday  working.  They  account  for  perhaps 
80%  of  the  time  and  a half  payments,  which  in  1982-83  amounted  to  some  £220,000, 
about  £49,000  over  budget. 

89.  This  arrangement  does  not  operate  at  either  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company 

or  the  National  Theatre.  It  means  that  where  a smaller-  team  could  do  the  job 
unnecessary  overtime  is  generated.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  absences  of 

individuals  to  be  covered  in  this  way  for  as  long  as  three  weeks  before  a basic  time 
casual  can  be  engaged.  It  also  means  that  payment  for  work  on  a Bank  Holiday 
involves  not  only  double  time  on  the  day,  and  a day  off  in  lieu  (or  just  a day  off  in 
lieu  for  the  off-duty  team)  but  the  cost  at  time  and  a half  of  a replacement  when 
the  day  off  in  lieu  is  taken.  With  the  bulk  of  the  92  stage  technicians  and 

electricians  on  five  weeks  holiday  with  a further  nine  days  in  lieu  of  nine  public 
holidays,  there  is  a need  for  large  numbers  of  replacements. 

90.  Fixing  a minimum  number  of  staff  for  overtime  calls  ie  16  stage  technicians 

and  seven  electricians  for  night  calls,  24  and  seven  for  Sundays,  does  not  permit 
resources  to  be  matched  to  the  job  to  be  done  when  it  could  be  completed  with 
fewer  men.  A case  in  point  is  a Sunday  or  night  call  for  work  on  the  stage  when 
only  one,  or  perhaps  two  electricians  are  needed  on  standby  eg  in  case  cables  have 

to  be  moved,  but  where  a team  of  seven  has  to  be  called  for  a minimum  of  eight 

or  ten  hours  at  double  time  (an  excess  over  standby  needs  of  some  80  or  100  hours). 
This  arrangement  does  not  operate  at  the  RSC  or  NT.  Its  effect  is  compounded  by 
agreement  to  set  overtime  calls  at  a minimum  duration. 


91.  Fixing  a minimum  duration  for  overtime  calls  is  custom  and  practice  in  the 
theatre,  reflects  the  "job  and  finish"  approach  which  is  traditional  and  is 
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unexceptional  in  itself.  It  requires  justification,  however,  where  because  of  the 
duration  of  the  minimum  call  or  restriction  of  the  call  to  just  one  job  it  produces  a 
payment  which  is  arguably  excessive  for  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Night  calls 
are  for  a minimum  of  eight  hours,  Sunday  calls  ten  hours  and  day  calls  five  hours. 
At  both  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  and  the  National  Theatre  calls  for  nights 
and  Sundays  are  for  four  hours  and  eight  hours  respectively.  As  night  call  work  is 
invariably  finished  soon  after  1 am  my  observations  did  not  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  an  eight  hour  call  was  justified  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  at  the  ROH 
night  work  on  get-outs,  changeovers,  etc  is  very  demanding  physically  and  is  only 
completed  in  around  two  to  three  hours  by  a maximum  and  sustained  effort  over 
that  period.  There  is  also  no  recognition  in  the  payment  that  work  can  start  as  soon 
as  the  evening  performance  ends  (ie  during  basic  hours). 

92.  Additionally  informal  understandings  have  become  custom  and  practice  which 
affect  the  amount  of  work  done  in  an  overtime  call  (and  can  lead  to  an  increased 
number  of  calls).  My  impression  was  that  overtime  calls  are  now  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  just  one  job  eg  get-out  show  X,  get-in  show  Y,  change  to  show  Z.  This 
restricts  the  amount  of  work  management  can  get  done  during  a minimum  overtime 
call  whether  night  or  Sunday.  For  example  I observed  that  the  restriction  of  work  on 
a bank  holiday  to  that  day's  performance  necessitated  a Saturday  night  overtime  call 
for  work  which  could  have  been  fitted  into  the  morning  of  the  bank  holiday  Monday 
which  followed,  when  work  did  not  in  fact  start  until  1pm  (although  paid  from  Sam). 
Dependence  upon  heavy  overtime  working  and  its  voluntary  nature  appear  to  have 
led  to  management  no  longer  determining  the  limit  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  an 
overtime  call. 

93.  Although  late  finishing  of  performances  is  one  of  the  less  significant  reasons 

for  overtime  it  is  one  over  which  some  control  can  be  exercised  by  management  (by 
manipulation  of  starting  times  and  ensuring  released  staff  leave  promptly).  I noted 
however  that  on  occasions  a significant  number  of  staff  find  it  necessary  to  work 
fractionally  (eg  one  minute)  beyond  the  11  pm  deadline  after  which  payment  of  one 
hour  at  double  time  is  triggered.  For  one  performance  this  resulted  in  the  payment 
of  over  30  hours  overtime  for  a clocking-off  time  of  under  30  minutes.  I also  noted 
that  when  a show  was  deemed  to  be  running  late,  any  staff  on  night  call  added  a 
further  hour  to  their  minimum  eight  hour  call  (and  so  were  paid  for  nine  hours  at 
double  time)  even  though  the  job  to  be  done  would  be  finished  well  within  the 

original  eight  hours. 

Effectiveness  of  finzincial  control 

Assistant  Technical  Director  is  a member  of  the  "small  planning  team" 
which  is  chaired  by  the  General  Director  or  his  Assistant  and  includes  the  Chief 
Accountant  and  representatives  of  the  artistic  elements  of  the  company.  When 
outline  plans  for  a forthcoming  season  are  being  considered  the  Assistant  Technical 
Director  weighs  up  the  technical  feasibility  and  staff  costs  of  the  programme 
proposed.  It  is  open  to  him  to  challenge  artistic  plans  and  seek  a technically  more 
acceptable  or  less  expensive  outcome.  He  may  occasionally  take  his  case  to  the 

echnical  Director  and/or  the  General  Director  but  I formed  the  impression  that  for 
the  most  part  others  decide  the  framework  for  the  season  within  which  he  then  has 
to  work  ^d  that  artistic  considerations  are  paramount,  practical  difficulties  being 
more  easily  solved  by  the  application  of  increased  overtime  working. 

95.  The  Technical  Director  and  his  Assistant  are  also  involved  in  the  planning 

process  for  productions  and  may  well  secure  modifications  to  designs  at  that  stage 
which  simplify  the  handling  of  the  show  and/or  reduce  costs.  When  designs  are 
submitted  late  there  can  be  insufficient  time  in  which  to  devise  a technical  solution 
or  arrange  a design  change,  and  increased  manning  levels  or  overtime  result. 
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96.  During  the  year,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  counter  emerging  overspending, 
overtime  being  worked  as  required  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with 
the  trade  unions  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rehearsal/performance  schedule. 
Opportunities  to  minimise  costs  however,  appear  to  be  taken  where  possible,  eg  the 
overtime  cost  of  working  Saturday  night  as  opposed  to  Sunday  will  be  carefully 
weighed;  minimum  numbers  (as  defined  in  the  agreement)  will  be  called  for  Sunday 
and  night  work  whenever  practicable;  and  a risk  may  be  taken  on  effecting  a 
morning  changeover  rather  than  at  night  when  the  10.30am  rehearsal  is  with  piano 
and  not  the  orchestra.  Further,  I was  told  that  exceptionally  the  threat  of  above 
budget  overtime  as  a result  of  proposals  by  a designer  or  director  which  cannot  be 
contained  within  normal  resources  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Technical  Director  or  the  General  Director,  but  here  also  I formed  the  impression 
that  it  was  rare  for  design  or  artistic  changes  to  result. 

97.  Decisions  taken  at  the  time  the  content  of  a particular  season  is  being  fixed 
are  accordingly  the  most  far-reaching  as  far  as  the  budgets  for  stage  staff  and 
electricians  overtime  are  concerned  and  unless  full  weight  is  given  to  such  costs  at 
that  early  stage  the  holding  of  spend  within  budget  is  unlikely  to  be  successfully 
achieved  by  the  limited  action  that  can  be  taken  later. 

Effectiveness  of  management 

98.  I found  it  hard  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  management  because  the  period 
of  observations  I had  was  both  short  and  unrepresentative:  both  the  Technical 
Director  and  Chief  Machinist  were  on  overseas  tour.  Clearly  the  combination  of  an 
intense  programme  of  work,  the  tight  deadlines  for  its  completion,  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  with  the  trade  union  and  the  demands  of  designers  and  directors  (who  see 
only  their  own  rehearsal  or  performance  requirement  and  whose  expectations  of 
results  may  have  been  raised  by  working  in  overseas  opera  houses  with  better 
facilities  and  more  space)  call  for  both  a firm  management  style  and  considerable 
dedication. 

99.  My  initial  impressions  were: 

(1)  The  present  pressure  on  resources  and  the  competing  demands  of 
programme  schedules  and  budgets  require  a firmer  management  style  by  both: 

a.  technical  management  (eg  in  negotiations  over  concessions, 
whether  with  designers,  trade  union  or  staff)  and, 

b.  top  management  (in  support  of  technical  management  when  the 
demands  of  directors  or  designers  are  unreasonable  on  grounds  of  cost 
(budgets  would  be  exceeded)  or  because  to  meet  their  demands  would 
place  too  heavy  a burden  on  staff  or  technical  resources). 

(2)  The  length  of  the  management  chain  (dayman,  chargehand.  Assistant 
HOD,  HOD,  Assistant  Technical  Director,  Technical  Director,  Assistant 
Director  Administration  and  General  Director)  is  such  as  to  require  both  ends 
periodically  to  be  brought  closer  together  if  each  is  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
other's  problems  and  difficulties.  There  were  some  indications  that  staff  felt 
remote  from  senior  management  and  regular  joint  discussions  between 
technical  management  and  stage  staff  of  performance  schedules  and  forward 
programmes  and  plans  would  help  to  combat  this. 

100.  Although  budget  overspends  on  both  basic  salaries  and  overtime  have  been 
regular  in  recent  years,  and  the  level  of  overtime  has  been  rising  in  volume,  there 
have  been  no  detailed  investigations  of  causes  by  management.  This  may  in  large 
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part  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  meeting  the  programme  schedule  day  after  day,  but 
unless  management  is  to  become  largely  reactive  to  situations  which  develop,  such 
reviews  of  costs  or  other  trends  should  be  called  for  in  the  context  of  either 
forward  planning  or  post  hoc  scrutiny. 

Effect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  15%  in  staff  resources 

101.  Increased  resources  of  15%  would  allow  increases  in  team  sizes  from  28  to 
32  for  stage  technicians  and  18  to  20  for  electricians  with  the  alternative  that  more 
overtime  could  be  worked.  Either  might  make  the  meeting  of  rehearsal/performance 
schedules  easier,  although  bigger  teams  would  have  a management  overhead  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  present  agreement  with  NATTKE  could  increase  idle  time. 
For  overtime,  saturation  point  must  already  be  close,  beyond  which  volunteers  for 
additional  calls  would  not  be  forthcoming.  A potentially  more  beneficial  use  of 
additional  resouces  could  be  to  increase  the  number  of  teams  from  two  to  three 
with  some  reduction  in  their  size,  to  provide,  with  revised  rosters,  guaranteed 
coverage  for  seven  days  a week. 

102.  A decrease  in  resources  of  15%  without  changes  in  the  terms  of  the 
NATTKE  agreement  would  mean  less  double  time  working  on  Sundays  and  at  nights 
and/or  a cut  in  performance  manning  levels.  Fewer  Sundays  would  force  get-ins,  fit- 
ups  and  technical  rehearsals  into  the  week  and  room  could  only  be  found  for  them 
by  increasing  the  number  of  dark  days  with  the  loss  of  performance  revenue,  or  by 
reducing  the  number  of  rehearsals  on  stage.  Concern  is  already  voiced  that  there  are 
insufficient  stage  rehearsals  and  the  risk  of  a first  night  at  which  this  would  be 
apparent  would  be  increased.  Some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  Sunday  working  might  be 
possible  without  their  complete  abandonment  by  calling  for  the  minimum  number  of 
staff  in  the  agreement  rather  than  a larger  team,  but  work  that  would  not  then  be 
done  would  still  have  to  be  fitted  in  during  the  week. 

103.  A reduction  in  night  calls  would  mean  morning  changeovers  which  would 
overrun  the  10.30  start  for  rehearsals  and  limit  stage  rehearsal  time  accordingly.  A 
late  start  in  the  morning  does  not  necessarily  mean  rehearsals  can  go  on  longer:  for 
an  orchestral  rehearsal  the  agreement  with  musicians  is  for  a break  if  overtime  is 
to  be  avoided  or  their  scheduled  number  of  sessions  not  affected.  If  rehearsals  do 
extend  into  the  afternoon  they  then  begin  to  erode  the  time  needed  for  the 
changeover  to  the  evening  performance  and  pose  a threat  to  a 7.30  pm  start  (or 
earlier  start  for  the  longer  operas). 

104.  Some  reduction  in  performance  manning  levels  should  be  possible  without 
affecting  the  performance  but  would  only  produce  savings  if  they  were  lower  than 
the  actual  number  of  staff  volunteering  for  overtime  under  present  levels. 

105.  If  the  package  agreed  with  unions  were  to  be  untied,  however,  greater  scope 
would  exist  for  making  a 15%  cut  without  damage  to  rehearsal/performance 
schedules  or  rehearsal  times.  First,  night  calls  could  be  reduced  from  eight  hours  to 
four  hours,  a saving  of  some  £44,000  per  annum  (assuming  an  hourly  rate  of  £3,  a 
minimum  call  of  23  men  and  80  nights  a year).  As  few  if  any  night  calls  actually 
take  longer  than  four  hours  no  knock-on  effects  would  result.  Such  a move  would 
meet  with  determined  resistance  by  staff,  and  management  would  face  the  problem 
of  making  a four  hour  night  call  without  any  guarantee  that  there  would  be 
volunteers  to  man  it!  Second,  savings  with  little  if  any  damage  to  production 
schedules  would  come  from  not  replacing  absentees  unless  the  workload  was  such  as 
to  demand  it.  Third,  if  minimum  manning  levels  for  overtime  calls  were  lowered 
management  would  be  able  to  better  tailor  resources  to  the  job  to  the  be  done  and 
effect  consequential  savings  without  affecting  rehearsal/performance  schedules.  Staff 
resistance  could  take  the  form  of  withdrawal  from  voluntary  overtime,  however. 
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which  would  then  have  an  effect  upon  schedules.  Finally,  savings  should  be  possible 
from  the  use  of  standby  electricians  rather  than  the  full  team,  not  only  for  Sunday 
calls  where  appropriate  but  also  on  night  calls  when  it  should  be  possible  to  limit 
the  call  to  stage  staff  plus  a standby  electrician  and  carry  out  lighting  work 
between  8.00am  and  10.30am  the  following  morning. 

How  future  developments  could  affect  the  way  the  job  is  done 

106.  The  1981  report  by  Mr  Peter  Stevens  on  the  future  development  of  the 

Royal  Opera  House  proposes  a number  of  remedies  for  the  present  shortcomings  of 

the  ROH  stage.  These  include  enlarging  the  main  stage:  adding  new  rear  stage,  rear 
side  stage  and  side  stage  areas;  providing  a direct  link  to  the  new  opera  rehearsal 

room;  installing  an  understage  scenery  store;  and  raising  the  height  of  the  grid 

tower.  Such  developments  would  have  a major  impact  on  the  way  in  which  shows  are 
got  into  the  house  and  run  and  would  alter  dramatically  the  way  tasks  are 
performed  and  the  staff  resources  needed  to  perform  them. 

107.  The  following  developments  appear  to  me  to  offer  potential  reductions  in 
staff  and  overtime  costs: 

(1)  Stage  elevators  with  ramped  tops  providing  an  automatic  and  adjustable 
rake  to  the  stage  which  can  only  at  present  be  produced  by  the  construction 
and  manual  installation  of  stage  rostra. 

(2)  Mechanised  cloth  racks  which  would  allow  cloths  to  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  flying  bars  without  the  stage  crew  leaving  stage  level  (this  would 
in  particular  cut  out  work  at  premium  rates  in  the  present  "cloth  cut”  under 
the  stage). 

(3)  Tracked  wagons  on  which  sets  can  be  built  and  rolled  on  and  off  stage, 
reducing  the  time  needed  for,  and  simplifying,  set  changes.  Interval  times 
could  be  shorter  and  there  would  be  less  work  on  the  assembly  and 
dismantling  of  sets.  Fewer  staff  would  be  needed  to  support  performances 
and  for  changeovers. 

(4)  A direct  link  between  stage  and  opera  rehearsal  room  allowing 
rehearsals  with  full  sets  in  either  the  rehearsal  room  or  on  stage.  At  present 
only  the  stage  can  be  used,  a major  reason  for  its  constant  use  for  morning 
rehearsals  which  frequently  require  a night  overtime  call  to  get  it  ready. 

(5)  New  rear  and  side  stage  areas  in  which  sets  can  be  assembled  while 
rehearsals  are  in  progress  on  the  main  stage,  making  use  of  what  are  at 
present  quiet  periods  for  stage  staff. 

(6)  A mechanised  flying  system,  cutting  out  the  need  for  eg  four  men 
loading  counter  weights  in  the  flies  when  the  load  on  a bar  is  being  changed. 
In  GOTTERDAMMERUNG  for  example,  where  at  one  point  19  men  are 
needed  in  the  flies,  there  would  probably  be  a need  for  only  one  man. 

108.  A detailed  and  critical  analysis  would  be  needed  beforehand,  however,  to 
determine  the  collective  potential  savings  from  these  measures  (eg  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  at  the  Barbican  have  found  greater  space  needs  more  men  to 
a team).  From  observations  of  stage  work  in  the  ROH  my  concern  would  be  that  if 
the  new  development  is  used  to  increase  the  number  of  productions  in  a season,  to 
increase  the  complexity  and  size  of  those  productions  and  to  increase  rehearsal 
times,  the  programme  would  expand  to  the  new  facilities  available  at  the  expense  of 
otherwise  achievable  savings  in  staff  costs  and  overtime.  If  on  moving  to  the  new 
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working  arrangement  part  of  the  agreement  with  staff  was  to  raise  basic  rates  to 
compensate  them  for  reduced  overtime  opportunities,  then  any  subsequent  movement 
upwards  in  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  could  lead  to  higher  rather  than  lower 
staff  costs  from  these  stage  improvements. 

109.  In  the  context  of  the  present  financial  scrutiny,  however,  it  is  my  view  a 
less  restrictive  agreement  with  NATTKE  is  needed  now  for  present  working 
arrangements  if  economies  elsewhere  are  being  made  because  of  financial 
difficulties,  and  that  this  re-negotiation  should  not  be  put  off  because  of  what 
future  developments  might  bring. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

110.  My  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  as  follows; 

(1)  A less  penal  and  restrictive  agreement  with  NATTKE  should  be 
negotiated  alongside  other  measures  being  made  to  effect  economies.  In 
particular  the  minimum  overtime  calls  after  11  pm  should  be  set  at  four 
hours  and  discretion  given  to  management  both  to  fix  minimum  manning 
levels  at  all  times  comensurate  with  the  work  to  be  done  and  to  determine 
the  range  of  work  to  be  performed  on  an  overtime  call.  (Paragraphs  88  to  92 
and  105.) 

(2)  The  importance  that  is  attached  to  the  problems  of  getting  shows  onto 
and  off  the  stage  in  the  artistic  decision  making  and  production  scheduling 
processes  should  be  revalued  with  the  aim  of  giving  greater  prominence  to 
budgetary  considerations,  to  the  overtime  cost  of  decisions  and  to  reducing 
current  overtime  levels.  Cut-off  times  for  the  receipt  of  new  production 
designs  should  be  set,  the  passing  of  which  would  trigger  a decision  to  cancel 
if  expenditure  would,  as  a result,  exceed  budgets.  (Paragraphs  94  to  97.) 

(3)  To  reinforce  the  importance  of  overtime  costs  when  taking  decisions 
about  a production,  directly  attributable  overtime  (Sundays,  nights,  worked 
meal  breaks)  should  be  charged  to  production  budgets.  (Paragraphs  85  and 

(4)  There  should  be  an  analysis  of  whether  the  present  shift  pattern  is  the 
most  cost-effective.  The  volume  of  work  to  be  done  appears  to  rule  out  a 
single  shift  system  but  there  may  be  some  other  formula  which  would 
produce  the  same  coverage  at  lower  cost  than  the  present  working  week  of 
three  15-hour  days  by  two  teams.  (Paragraphs  70,  71  and  74.) 

(5)  Working  practices  which  have  implications  for  the  amount  of  overtime 
worked  and  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  this  report  should  be 
reviewed  with  the  aim  of  reducing  costs  where  it  is  practical  to  do  so. 
(Paragraphs  92  and  98).  A reduction  in  the  number  of  electricians  and  in  the 
number  of  Stage/Props  Assistant  HODs  should  be  considered.  (Paragraphs  74 
and  77.) 

(6)  New  performance  manning  levels  should  be  set  which  represent  the 
minimum  resources  needed.  They  should  be  revised  and  adjusted  in  the  light 
of  experience  during  the  revival  of  a production.  (Paragraph  83.) 

(7)  The  outside  group  should  cease  to  exist  as  a separate  unit  and  their 
work  undertaken  by  a larger,  but  not  commensurately  larger  stage  technician 
team.  This  should  produce  savings  of  a small  number  of  staff  and  an  HOD. 
(Paragraph  71.) 
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(8)  A record  should  be  kept  in  standard  form  for  each  production  of  the 
times  taken  and  resources  needed  for  specific  jobs  (eg  get~ins,  changeovers, 
performance  manning  etc)  and  these  times  and  resources  should  be  subject  to 
post  hoc  scrutiny.  (Paragraph  79.) 

(9)  A firm  management  style  is  required  by  both  technical  and  top 
management.  (Paragraphs  98  and  99.) 

(10)  There  should  be  regular  joint  discussions  between  technical  management 
and  stage  staff  of  performance  schedules  and  forward  programmes. 
(Paragraph  99.) 

(11)  There  should  be  detailed  investigations  of  the  causes  of  budget 
overspend  in  the  context  of  either  forward  planning  or  post  hoc  scrutiny. 
(Paragraph  100.) 
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SECTION  15 


STORAGE  POLICY 

Report  by  Stephen  Penfold,  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 

!•  As  a general  rule  the  sets,  special  staging  material  and  costumes  for 

productions  are  stored  in  tact  by  the  Royal  Opera  House.  If  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
the  production  being  revived  in  its  original  form  the  material  is  cannibalised  or 
dumped.  The  decision  on  retention  or  disposal  of  sets  and  equipment  rests  with  the 
General  Director,  ROH  for  Opera  Company  productions,  and  with  the  Directors  of 
the  Royal  Ballet  and  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  for  productions  staged  by  their 

companies. 

2.  There  are  about  264  separate  sets  held  in  storage  (RO  83,  RB  103, 
SWRB  78):  the  sets  date  back  to  productions  staged  in  the  1940s.  Each  is  stored 
specifically  for  a particular  production,  ie  material  is  not  mixed  according  to  period 
or  function.  Over  350  sets  of  costumes  are  held  in  stock;  some  are  retained  despite 
the  fact  that  no  corresponding  stage  material  is  held.  The  property  stores  are 
organised  differently;  many  properties  are  held  according  to  their  purpose  or  period 
rather  than  stored  against  the  possibility  of  a revival  of  a particular  production. 

3.  The  present  pattern  of  storage  was  established  during  the  early  1960s  when 

several  small  stores  - mainly  farm  buildings  - were  consolidated  in  a large 
warehouse  facility  at  Marden,  Kent.  In  the  1980-81  financial  year  an  additional 

40,000  sq  ft  of  storage  space  was  hired  from  the  Marden  landlord  and  some  5,700  sq 
ft  of  permanent  storage  site  was  hired  from  the  Opera  Company's  principal  transport 
contractor,  Whitewoods  of  Eltham.  This  rationalisation  provided  considerable 
additional  storage  capacity:  the  new  Marden  warehouse  subsumed  in  its  40,000  sq  ft 
sites  at  Underlyn,  Marden  No  4,  Paddock  Wood,  Rankins  and  Seven  Dials  which 
between  them  totalled  23,800  sq  ft.  The  main  storage  sites,  showing  capacity  and 
costs  estimated  for  1983/84  are  now  as  follows: 
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Other  Costs 


Size 

Rent 

Rates 

Insurance 

(where  known) 

Total  Cost 

sq  ft 

£ pa 

£ pa 

£ pa 

£ pa 

£ pa 

No  1 Warehouse 
(Marden) 

40,000 

(1) 

66,000 

(1) 

15,305 

3,000 

(2) 

84,305 

No  6 Warehouse 
(Marden) 

40,000 

66,000 

15,847 

- 

- 

81,847 

Wedmore  Street 
(London) 

10,650 

1,100 

(3) 

4,722 

4,700 

- 

10,847 

Tower  House 
(London) 

6,000 

22,250 

(4) 

3,013 

400 

- 

25,663 

Battersea 

8,000 

15,500 

2,59.7 

833 

- 

18,930 

Floral  Hall 
(ground  floor) 

14,500 

(5) 

(6) 

2,653 

1,000 

3,653 

Wares  Farm 

1,800 

3,150 

- 

- 

- 

3,150 

Whitewoods, 
(Eitham)  (7) 

2,263 

4,500 

- 

- 

- 

4,500 

TOTALS 

Notes: 

135,319 

205,500 

51,456 

10,948 

4,000 

271,904 

(1)  25%  of  No  i Warehouse,  Marden'  is  sub-let  to  the  English  National 
Opera  for  storage  purposes.  Of  the  figures  quoted  above,  ROH  use  only 
30,000  sq  ft  of  the  warehouse  and  recover  some  £25,14^  in  cost  for  its  hire. 

(2)  £3,000  cost  covers  a maintenance  (service)  charge  on  both  Marden 
warehouses. 

(3)  £1,100  rent  on  Wedmore  Street  covers  also  property  at  Killick  Street: 

the  Property  Services  Agency  is  the  landlord  for  both.  Killick  Street 

comprises  3,500  sq  ft  and  houses  the  props  workshop. 

(4)  £22,250  rent  on  Tower  House  includes  a service  charge. 

(5)  The  Floral  Hall  is  held  by  a development  land  trust,  a joint  ROH/Arts 
Council  GB  body:  no  rent  is  payable  separately  for  the  facility. 

(6)  Rates  payable  on  the  storage  element  of  Floral  Hall  are  not  identified 
separately. 

(7)  The  lease  with  Whitewoods  is  renewed  quarterly,  unlike  the  remainder 
which  have  between  six  months  (Killick  Street  and  Wedmore  Street)  and  18 
years  (Marden  No  6)  to  run. 

4.  In  addition,  there  are  stores  sites  whose  cost  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
separately:  these  include  the  property  store  in  the  basement  of  the  Floral  Street 
properties,  costume  storage  in  and  around  the  wardrobe  department  in  Floral  Street, 
costume  storage  held  (mainly  on  hanging  rails)  in  support  of  running  productions,  the 
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wood  store  comprising  part  of  the  carpenter's  workshop  at  the  London  Opera  Centre, 
stage  cloths  held  in  the  cloth  cut  beneath  the  stage  of  the  Opera  House  and 
material  held  in  transit  on  demurrage  (usually  by  Radcliffes  on  behalf  of  SWRB).  For 
these  reasons,  and  because  the  present  storage  facilities  have  been  established  for 
only  two  years,  it  is  not  possible  accurately  to  chart  the  costs  of  storage  over  a 
period.  However,  as  an  indication  of  costs  and  trends  the  ROH's  overall  expenditure 
on  premises'  costs  including  the  stores  facilities  show  a 27%  growth  since  1978/79  as 
follows: 

1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 

£ £ £ £ £ 

U6S,nS  499,263  465,527  518,282  594,464 

These  figures  take  account  of  rent  received  by  the  ROH.  The  reduced  cost  in  1980 
reflects  the  closure  of  London  Opera  Centre  as  a school.  The  budget  for  1983/84 
will  reflect  an  additional  cost  of  some  £35,000  pa  to  cover  mortgage  repayments 
and  depreciation  on  property  at  48/51  Floral  Street;  this  cost  will  offset  the  rent 
review  which  would  have  taken  place  in  1985/86.  On  current  figures  ROH's  storage 
costs  for  premises  alone  represents  about  45%  of  total  expenditure  on  rent,  rates 
and  associated  costs. 

5.  A brief  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  stores  is  as  follows: 

Marden  No  1 and  No  6:  Sets  and  any  "specific  to  production"  large  properties 
for  shows  in  the  repertoire.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  of  sets  held  for  the 
Royal  Ballet,  the  stock  at  Marden  is  for  opera.  As  mentioned  above,  25%  of 
No  1 Warehouse  is  sub-let  to  ENO. 

Wedmore  Street;  Sets  (and  some  properties)  for  the  Royal  Ballet. 

Mercer  Street:  Properties,  mainly  for  the  Opera  Company.  The  top  floor  is 
given  over  to  storage  for  the  electrics  department.  Additional  properties  for 
ail  companies  along  with  floor  cloths  for  the  ROH  stage  are  held  in  the 
basement  of  45/47  Floral  Street. 

Tower  House:  The  main  costume  store  for  the  three  companies. 

Battersea:  Sets  (and  some  properties)  for  the  SWRB's  repertoire. 

Eltham:  Mainly  out  of  repertoire  costumes  for  SWRB  and  RB. 

Floral  Hall:  A transit  store  adjoining  the  stage  area  and  used  for  temporary 
storage  of  productions  running  or  about  to  start  or  finish. 

ORGANISATION  AND  STAFFING 

6.  The  responsibility  for  deciding  what  should  be  held  in  store  - and  thus  what 
stock  should  be  disposed  of  in  various  ways  - rests  respectively  with  the  Directors 
of  the  RB  (Mr  Norman  Morrice)  and  SWRB  (Mr  Peter  Wright)  and  the  General 
Director  of  the  ROH  (Sir  3ohn  Tooley).  An  inventory  of  stock  held  is  drawn  up  each 
April  and  circulated  to  each  company  by  the  Technical  Director  of  ROH 
(Mr  Tom  Macarthur)  and  his  staff.  In  addition  to  this  annual  scrutiny  of  stock 
holding,  the  ROH  technical  staff  also  submit  specific  requests  to  the  Directors  as 
necessary.  These  take  the  form  usually  of  requests  to  dispose  of  older  sets  in  order 
to  make  room  for  incoming  material  from  the  present  repertoire. 
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7.  The  ROH  employs  two  storemen,  both  located  in  London.  Their  primary 

duties  are  to  maintain  the  property  and  floor  cloth  store  in  Floral  Street  and  to 
ensure  access  as  required  by,  eg,  contractors,  meter  readers  and  production 
departments.  Interestingly,  neither  of  the  staff  has  been  to  the  two  largest  stores  at 
Marden.  The  movement  of  stores  to  and  from  Covent  Garden  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  outside  gang  comprising  a team  of  eight  staff  including  its  Head  of  Department 
(Mr  3ohn  Dunn).  The  outside  gang  also  handle  sets  and  properties  in  and  out  of  the 
rehearsal  room. 

OBSERVATIONS 


8.  From  my  discussions  and  observations  of  trends  since  the  acquisition  of  the 

second  warehouse  at  Marden,  it  appears  that  the  option  of  throwing  away  sets  and 
costumes  (or  cannibalising  them)  is  not  pursued  vigorously.  The  second  store  at 
Marden,  acquired  three  years  ago  to  give  the  ROH  more  than  15,000  sq  ft  of 
additional  capacity,  is  now  full.  At  this  rate  of  accretion  40,000  sq  ft  of  additional 
storage  will  have  to  be  acquired  every  eight  years  at  a cost  of  about  £83,000  per 
year.  The  philosophy  underlying  retention  is  that  the  cost  of  storage  is  minimal  in 
comparison  with  the  construction  of  a set  from  new;  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
when  a production  can  safely  be  written  out  of  the  repertoire.  A recent  example 
illustrates  this.  CARMELITES,  performed  in  the  current  season,  has  been  in  store 
since  1958.  The  cost  of  its  storage  for  25  years  at  1983  prices  is  estimated  at  about 
£82,500  (ie  two  bays  at  Marden  at  £1,650  per  bay  per  year  (excluding  rates)  over  25 
years).  This  compares  to  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  set  in  its  entirety  Gn  a range  of 
£150,000  - £200,000  depending  on  the  size  of  production).  CARMELITES  is  only  one 
production  among  21  which  have  been  stored  in  excess  of  20  years  and  it  is  the 
number  of  sets  that  drives  the  need  for  more  storage  facilities. 


9.  Disposal  of  stock  is  driven  in  practice  by  pressure  of  space.  As  examples, 
during  our  review  discussions  were  beginning  within  the  Companies  on  whether  the 
Hamburg  production  of  MANON  LESCAUT  should  be  stored  in  UK  and,  if  so,  what 
should  be  dumped  to  make  room  for  it.  SWRB's  store  at  Battersea  also  has  no  spare 
capacity  ^d  there  is  a need  to  find  room  for  incoming  material  from  the  current 
tour.  These  practical,  individual  considerations  apart,  there  is  no  positive  policy 
apparently  in  operation  for  stock  disposal.  The  annual  circulation  of  stockholdings 
appears  to  be  treated  as  a note  for  information  rather  than  as  a trigger  for  disposal 
to  make  room  for  known  incoming  material.  I am  not  qualified  to  make  technical  or 
artistic  judgements  on  the  probability  of  particular  productions  now  held  in  store 
being  recalled  for  future  seasons.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  the  present  policy 
errs  heavily  on  the  side  of  caution  in  keeping  open  artistic  options.  As  particular 
examples,  both  ^^^A  and  TURANDOT  are  being  revived  as  new  productions  but  sets 
™ productions  respectively  are  still  in  store.  Of  the  stock  of  83 

RO  productions,  p%  are  aged  20  years  or  more.  This  suggests  two  considerations.  A 
revival  as  new  (or  mainly  new)  could  serve  as  one  criterion  for  disposal  of  the 
original  version  (or  versions).  A lack  of  artistic  and/or  commercial  faith  is  anyway 
implied  if  a production  is  not  revived  largely  in  its  original  form.  Secondly,  the  need 
costumes  to  be  retained  could  be  positively  endorsed  rather  than 

storage  priorities.  An  "age"  criterion  could  be 

20  years  in  store,  without 

actual  to  keep  artistic  options  open:  that  review  wouid  examine  the 

actual  usage  of  the  set  during  its  life  and  judge  its  future  need. 

comoanils^  applied  in  both  the  opera  and  ballet 

exS^Tf'  20  vear  ^ held  in 

r th*  examples  of  different  designs  of  the  same  production  in^stoL 

RR  ptodactions  of  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  and  three  of  SYLPHIDES  held  in 

the  RB  stores  and  two  of  SOLITAIRE  and  two  of  COPPELIA  among  SWRB's  stocks. 
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11.  It  is  correct  that  Directors  should  remain  responsible  for  disposal  decisions. 
The  role  of  challenging  need  for  retention  based  on  the  criteria  recommended  should 
fall  to  the  Technical  Director  and  his  Assistant;  they  serve  already  as  the  "focal 
point"  for  storage  matters  and  are  aware  of,  for  example,  the  condition  of  individual 
sets  which  could  lead  them  to  challenge  the  rationale  for  their  retention. 

12.  There  are  approximately  1.4  costume  sets  held  in  stock  to  every  complete 
production.  This  represents  a cost  of  about  £130,000  tied  up  in  storage  premises 
storing  costumes  valued  by  the  Technical  Director  at  between  £5  million  - £6 
million.  Tied  up  in  costume  storage  is  an  unquantifiable  sum  in  materials  which 
could  be  reused,  sold  off  or  possibly  hired.  I have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this 
situation  has  been  reviewed  or  that  plans  exist  to  measure  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
this  level  of  holding  and  this,  too,  should  be  the  subject  of  an  annual  review. 

13.  It  is  unlikely  that  a purge  on  all  stock  held  will  lead  to  significant  savings. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  empty  one  or  more  of  the  stores  to  achieve  real 
economies.  However,  under  present  policy  I can  see  no  alternative  to  steadily  rising 
storage  needs  and  costs  and  this  I do  not  accept  as  necessary  or  as  an  indication  of 
positive  management. 

ORGANISATION  AND  STAFFING 

14.  I have  considered  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  present  stores  organisation. 
The  transport  costs  of  runs  to  and  from  Marden  are  in  the  region  of  £59,000  pa. 
The  outside  gang  spend  nearly  four  hours  per  round  trip  (on  two  to  three  trips  per 
week)  in  travel  alone:  and  the  gang  receive  a subsistence  allowance  of  £4.20  per  day 
for  the  task,  totalling  £3,400  pa  on  subsistence.  The  "overheads"  of  the  Marden 
location  can  be  assessed  therefore  at  about  £70,000  pa,  assessed  as  follows: 


Transport  £59,000 

Staff  "travelling  time"  £ 7,500 

Staff  subsistence  £ 3,400 


TOTAL  £69,900 


15.  Against  that  is  the  comparative  cost  of  hiring  commercial  property  in  the 
London  area  and  the  rental  costs  we  have  had  quoted  to  us  fall  in  the  range  of 
£2.50-£3.50  per  square  foot.  For  a facility  of  80,000  sq  ft,  the  rental  cost  would  be 
in  the  region  of  £200,000  - £280,000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  general  rate  which 
on  an  average  figure  is  £1.80  per  sq  ft  (£144,000  pa).  In  addition  the  rental  and 
rates  costs  would  be  levied  for  servicing,  water,  electricity  and  insurance.  At  a 
conservative  estimate  this  would  add  about  £10,000  to  the  above.  The  total  cost 
would  fall  in  the  range  therefore  of  £354,000  - £434,000. 

16.  The  comparative  costs  of  renting  at  Marden  are  some  £236,000  pa  (including 
"overheads"  mentioned  above:  and  a proportion  of  these  "overheads"  such  as  some 
travelling  time  would  not  be  saved  entirely  by  hiring  premises  closer  to  Covent 
Garden).  Cheaper  rents  and  rates  are  doubtless  available  in  areas  further  away  from 
London:  but  the  "overheads"  increase  accordingly  and  difficulties  occur  when  the 
return  journey  is  barely  manageable  within  the  working  day.  My  conclusion  is  that, 
given  the  need  for  the  present  level  of  storage,  the  use  of  facilities  at  Marden 
represent  a cost  effective  option. 

17.  I doubt  the  value  added  to  the  organisation  by  the  two  storemen  posts.  The 
only  inventory  run  by  them  is  for  the  floor  cloths  being  used  in  the  current 
repertory  and  stored  in  Floral  Street:  this,  together  with  the  physical  storage  of  the 
cloths  in  Floral  Street,  is  a minor  task  which  could  be  assumed  by  the  property 
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department  who  use  the  same  facility  for  storing  properties.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  full  time  storemen  at  the  sites  visited  as  part  of  this  scrutiny.  Knowledge  of  the 
content  of  the  stores  and  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  stores  rests  with  the 
appropriate  production  department.  Where  visitors  to  the  stores  need  to  be 
accompanied,  and  such  cases  are  infrequent,  this  can  be  covered  by  the  production 
departments,  outside  gang  or  stage  staffs  as  appropriate.  The  potential  saving  from 
the  storemen  posts  is  about  £11,000  per  year.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Director 
of  Administration  subsequent  to  my  scrutiny  that  one  of  the  storemen  might 
profitably  be  employed  in  the  electrical  stores  to  prevent  pilferage  there.  I can 
record  only  that  pilferage  was  not  raised  with  me  as  a problem  during  my  scrutiny 
of  the  electrical  store  and  has  not  to  date  apparently  required  the  attention  of  a 
full  time  custodian.  The  employment  of  a storeman  to  prevent  pilferage  will  cost  in 
the  region  of  £5,500  pa.  The  cost  effectiveness  of  this  option  must  be  measured 
against  the  cost  of  stock  losses  and  the  option  of  introducing  enhanced  physical 
protection  for  the  store. 

18.  I see  no  advantage  to  the  efficient  management  of  the  Opera  House  in 

maintaining  the  outside  gang  as  a separate  unit.  The  current  division  of  duties  denies 
management  the  option  of  deploying  and  employing  staff  effort  where  it  is  most 
needed  at  any  point  in  time. 

19.  The  staff  strength  of  the  outside  gang  is  governed  by  agreement  with 

NATTKE  and  is  maintained  at  eight  even  if  there  is  no  "outside"  work  eg  no  Warden 
work  or  set  movements  to  or  from  the  rehearsal  room.  Whether  or  not  maintained 
as  a separate  entity,  I do  not  consider  that  a gang  of  eight  is  justified  by  the  work 
it  is  required  to  do.  I spent  a day  with  the  outside  gang  engaged  on  an  average 
day's  employment  at  Warden.  From  my  observations,  the  effective  hours  spent  by 
the  gang,  (ie  travelling,  loading  and  unloading  and  a one  hour  lunch  break)  was  six 
hours  25  minutes  from  a scheduled  working  day  of  nine  hours.  It  is  apparently 
standard  practice  for  the  minibus  to  leave  Covent  Garden  for  Warden  "some  time" 
after  8 am,  for  a breakfast  stop  en  route  and  for  the  bus  to  arrive  back  at  ROH  by 
no  later  than  4 pm:  the  return  to  ROH  from  Warden  is  the  recognised  end  of  the 
working  day  for  the  outside  gang.  The  task  of  loading  and  unloading  sets  is 
undoubtedly  onerous,  but  on  the  evidence  available  the  heaviest  and  most  awkward 
parts  of  the  set  require  a maximum  of  six  men  to  handle.  I do  not  know  how  a 
strength  of  eight  was  established:  my  conclusion  is  that  two  fewer  are  required  at  a 
saving  (including  a representative  level  of  overtime)  of  some  £15,000  pa. 

20.  The  sets  are  subjected  inevitably  to  rough  handling  in  the  process  of  being 

loaded  from  and  to  the  store  at  Warden.  The  damage  to  sets  from  this  process  was 

evident  to  the  eye:  and  repair  presents  additional  production  costs  when  a revival  is 
staged.  I have  considered  the  option  of  a system  such  as  containerisation  to 
overcome  the  problem.  However,  the  cost  of  handling  equipment  within  the 
warehouse  and  the  need  for  the  materials  to  "breathe"  suggest  that  this  is  not 
practicable. 

21.  Storage  is  clearly  the  servant  of  artistic  policy.  The  degree  of  storage  and 
therefore  its  cost,  should  directly  be  affected  by  for  example,  the  number  of  new 
productions  staged  by  the  companies.  However,  I have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  pressure  and  storage  space  has  lessened,  or  will  lessen,  with  any  decline  in  the 
number  of  new  productions  staged.  In  short,  decreased  pressure  on  storage  space  is 
matched  by  a lesser  inclination  (or  reason)  to  dump. 

22.  At  the  time  of  this  scrutiny,  the  probable  effect  on  storage  premises  of  the 
proposed  redevelopment  of  the  Covent  Garden  site  had  not  been  quantified.  I 
understand  that  it  is  likely  to  affect  running  store  problems  rather  than  long  term 
storage,  but  whatever  additional  facilities  might  be  offered  they  do  not  undermine 
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the  argument  for  a positive  stock  control  policy  if  the  most  cost  effective  use  is  to 
be  made  by  ROH  of  the  space  available. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

23.  a.  Criteria  should  be  developed  for  reviewing  stock.  This  should  be  based 
on  a combination  of  age,  use  and  condition  (paragraphs  9,  10  & 11) 

b.  The  technical  department  should  be  responsible  for  operating  the  stock 
review  system  (paragraph  11) 

c.  Storage  of  costumes  should  also  be  reviewed  annually  (paragraph  12) 

d.  The  need  for  the  two  storemen  posts  should  be  reviewed  (paragraph  17) 

e.  The  outside  gang  should  not  be  maintained  as  a separate  entity 
(paragraph  18) 

f.  The  number  of  staff  in  the  outside  gang  should  be  reviewed  (paragraph 
19). 


Comment  by  the  Director  of  Administration,  Mr  Richard  Wright 

We  are  faced  with  two  storage  problems.  One  is  the  obvious  difficulty  of  finding 
space  for  our  operas  and  ballets  when  they  are  not  required  for  performance.  This 
embraces  the  sets,  props  and  costumes  for  the  three  performing  companies  and  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  taking  substantial  areas  of  storage  space  distant  from  Covent 
Garden. 

Opera  sets  are  bulky,  taking  up  space  on  stage  to  produce  a realistic  effect.  Ballet 
sets,  on  the  other  hand,  centre  on  hangings  which  leave  the  greater  part  of  the 
stage  area  available  for  dancing.  It  is  the  opera  sets  therefore  which  occupy  the 
most  space  and  the  70,000  square  feet  we  occupy  at  Marden  is  almost  entirely  given 
over  to  opera.  This  accounts  for  about  60  per  cent  of  our  outside  storage 
requirements  so,  taking  into  account  costumes  and  props,  we  would  find  that  there  is 
a division  between  opera  and  ballet  of  two  thirds  to  one  third. 

The  other  key  element  in  our  storage  policy  is  "running  storage".  This  is  the  storage 
we  need  in  the  House  (or  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre)  for  our  daily  activities  and  is 
where  we  are  so  cramped  at  Covent  Garden. 

Against  this  background,  our  detailed  comments  on  the  above  are  as  follows. 

Para  2 The  majority  of  ballet  sets  are  one  acters.  Of  the  103  for  the  Royal 

Ballet  there  are  only  12  full  length  ballets  (including  GISELLE  and  TWO 

PIGEONS.  Taking  three  one  acters  to  a programme  we  have  a total  of  k2 

programmes  which  should  be  set  against  the  average  presentation  of  17 

programmes  per  annum.  A similar  situation  exists  for  Sadler's  Wells  Royal 
Ballet. 

Para  8 Each  one  of  the  21  operas  which  have  been  around  for  more  than  20  years 

have  nevertheless  been  performed  within  the  last  ten  and  some  of  them 

are  revived  almost  annually  eg  "MADAMA  BUTTERFLY",  "OTELLO". 
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Para  9 Sir  John  Tooiey  for  Opera  and  the  two  Ballet  Directors  personally  review 
the  list  of  sets  and  costumes  in  store  each  April  and  decisions  are  taken 
accordingly.  Given  that  our  storage  premises  are  fixed  in  the  short  run 
there  is  no  financial  pressure  to  discard  sets  at  this  particular  point  in 
time  and  artistic  considerations  require  us  to  keep  our  options  open  as  Ions 
as  practicable.  ° 

No  decision  will  be  taken  to  dispose  of  either  AIDA  or  TURANDOT  until 
the  proposed  new  productions  are  a reality.  There  are  too  many  minefields 
to  negotiate  to  get  a new  production  on  the  stage  to  justify  the  disposal 
of  the  ones  they  replace  a moment  earlier  than  essential.  A glance  through 
the  list  of  opera  productions  in  store  will  show  that  there  are  no 
duplicates. 


83  opera  productions  at,  say,  23  productions  a year  represents  an  average 
turnover  of  under  four  years.  This  is  not  excessive  and  all  the  opera 
productions  are  held  in  store  for  positive  rather  than  negative  reasons.  We 
do  not  agree  that  a period  of  13  to  20  years  in  store  is  the  right  criterion 
for  review.  The  right  criterion  is  whether  or  not  the  opera  has  been  staged 
Within  a specific  period  of  time,  say  ten  years. 


Para  10  The  same  criterion  applies  to  ballet  sets  - age  is  no  measure  of  utility. 

Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  ballet 

repertoire  which  currently  represents  less  than  three  years  work.  Because 
of  this  there  is  every  inducement  to  retain  productions  even  though  the 
current  need  is  questionable,  so  as  to  give  those  planning  programmes  in 
the  future  the  maximum,  but  still  restricted,  variety  possible.^  ^ 

In  a few  instances  we  consciously  retain  duplicate  sets  because  they  have 
historical  value  eg  the  earlier  "COPPELIA"  with  designs  by  Osbert 
Lancaster.  Being  hangings  and  perhaps  one  rail  of  costumes,  the  space 

required  by  such  productions  represents  only  a fraction  of  the  linfited 
storage  space  required  by  the  ballet  companies. 

It®  considerations  apply  to  costumes  for  bailet.  There  are  some 

dead"  costumes  that  are  being  disposed  of;  equaliy  there  are  ^me 

consciously  retained  pending  a revival  of  an  original  production  when 

^^hernttries.'*'  “ ^ 


Para  13 


The  number  of  operas  in  store  is  not  iikely  to  rise  very  much  although,  if 
productions  of  new  works  enter  the  rep,  they  wUi  have  to  be  added  to  the 
stock  of  central  works.  The  situation  for  ballet  is,  however,  different  since 

Standard '^IIrkT"r  rt^'  ^1°'''"  ^ 

standard  works  - certainly  more  than  the  present  number. 
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SECTION  16 


TRANSPORT  AND  TRAVEL  (UK) 

Report  by  Mr  David  Clegg,  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 


TRANSPORT 

1.  ROH  transport  fails  into  two  main  areas:  transport  in  connection  with  touring 
(mostiy  SWRB),  and  the  remainder  which  mostiy  reiates  to  movement  of  scenery, 
props,  etc  between  the  ROH  and  storage  iocations.  The  costs  in  recent  years  have 
been: 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Budget 

1983/84 

ROH  (exc  touring) 

29,692 

37,417 

47,928 

61,713 

64,541 

71,450 

Royal  Opera  Touring 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

13,780 

Nil 

10,000 

Royal  Ballet  Touring 

4,310 

3,380 

8,464 

Nil 

17,805 

11,000 

SWRB 

34,293 

43,655 

46,018 

46,762 

39,650 

43,400 

Totals 

68,295 

81,452 

102,410 

122,255 

121,996 

135,850 

TRANSPORT  FOR  TOURS 


Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet 

2.  SWRB  owns  no  vehicles.  The  transport  of  scenery,  properties  etc  has  been 
carried  out  for  a number  of  years  by  Radcliffe  Transport  Services  Ltd,  a specialist 
firm  of  theatrical  removers.  Weekly  transport  requirements  fluctuate  from  nil  to 
eight  40ft  trailers,  depending  on  venue  and  repertoire,  for  transport  of  scenery, 
properties,  costumes,  lighting  equipment  etc.  With  this  pattern  of  demand  the 
advantage  lies  with  contracting-in  transport  rather  than  own  fleet  operation. 

3.  The  transport  costs  from  the  1983/84  season  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
region  of  £3,050  per  touring  week  which  represents  about  5%  of  touring  costs.  The 
scope  for  reducing  these  costs  is  limited.  They  are  largely  dependent  upon  choice  of 
venue  and  repertoire  and  length  of  tour.  Day-to-day  liaison  with  the  contractor  is 
excellent  and  I saw  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  more  vans  are  used  than  is 
necessary.  The  contractor  is  familiar  with  the  complex  requirements  of  SWRB 
touring  and  provides  a very  satisfactory  service  with  a high  degree  of  reliability  and 
co-operation.  Unlike  the  London  Festival  Ballet  who  Informed  me  that  they  always 
obtain  competitive  quotations  and  as  a result  rarely  used  the  same  contractor  in 
consecutive  years,  the  consistent  use  of  one  contractor  each  year  by  SWRB  does  not 
encourage  competitive  pricing.  I suggest,  therefore,  that  tenders  should  be  sought 
each  year  and  alternative  contractors  considered  as  appropriate  even  if  this  were  to 
be  initially  on  a limited  trial  basis.  I do  appreciate,  however,  that  the  number  of 
contractors  capable  of  carrying  out  this  scale  of  work  is  limited  and  that  reliability 
is  of  over-riding  importance.  I am  otherwise  content  with  the  transport  arrangements 
and  can.  see  no  further  scope  for  reducing  costs. 
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4.  An  average  of  six  trailers  per  week  are  used  on  a typical  tour.  A reduction 
of  one  trailer  would  save  in  the  region  of  £500  per  touring  week  but  this  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  restricting  the  repertoire  and  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  box 
office  receipts.  A reduction  in  the  number  of  weeks  on  tour  would  also  reduce 
transport  costs,  but  additional  weeks  performed  at  Sadler's  Wells  or  Covent  Garden 
to  compensate  increases  the  cost  of  transport  from  stores  to  the  London  venues  and 
would  partially  negate  any  savings  made. 

Royal  Ballet  and  Royal  Opera 

5.  UK  tours  by  these  companies  are  infrequent  and  do  not  usually  involve 
multiple  venues.  In  the  past  the  Radcliffe  company  has  been  used  and  it  has  not 
been  the  practice  to  seek  tenders  even  though  the  transport  requirements  are 
straightforward  and  there  is  every  reason  for  doing  so.  However,  the  new  technical 
manager  arranging  the  1983  opera  tour  has  on  the  instructions  of  the  Technical 
Director  obtained  three  quotations  which  range  from  £350  to  £^65  per  vehicle  per 
day.  I recommend  this  should  be  standard  procedure. 

6.  In  comparison  with  other  touring  expenditure,  transport  is  a small  item.  The 
Manchester  tour  by  the  Opera  Company  in  1981  incurred  costs  of  £13,780  for 
transport,  and  the  budget  for  the  1983  tour  is  £10,000  (less  than  U%  of  budgeted 
costs). 

OTHER  TRANSPORT  (NON-TOURING) 

7.  Other  transport  costs  mainly  arise  from  the  movement  of  scenery,  properties, 
costumes  etc  between  storage  points  and  the  ROH  for  Royal  Ballet  and  Royal 
Opera.  Transport  to  and  from  stores  for  SWRB  is  an  integral  part  of  their  touring 
operation. 

8.  The  main  store  for  RO  and  RB  is  at  Marden  in  Kent,  3^  miles  from  London. 
Movements  between  Marden  and  ROH  are  carried  out  by  Whitewood  and  Sons  a 
small  firm  of  theatrical  removers.  Competitive  tendering  is  not  carried  out,  because 
the  service  given  is  good,  and  the  price  very  reasonable  (£90  per  day  for  each  lorry, 
plus  £10  per  trip  to  Marden  or  for  working  out  of  normal  hours).  Nevertheless,  as  a 
considerable  volume  of  traffic  is  involved  (cost  £59,000  in  1982/83)  I feel  it  would 
be  good  practice  to  obtain  yearly  quotations  from  at  least  three  contractors.  I would 
not  recommend  a change  to  "own  fleet"  operation,  particularly  as  requirements  vary 
widely  from  month  to  month,  eg  July  1982,  111  van  movements;  August  1982,  2^. 

9.  The  ROH  also  own  a 1968  Ford  Transit  Truck  and  a Ley  land  Sherpa  minibus. 

The  former  vehicle  was  inherited  from  Killick  Street  Property  Store  and  was  used 
for  local  transport  of  props  around  London  as  the  need  arose.  It  has  not  been 
serviceable  for  at  least  six  months,  but  the  intention  is  that  members  of  the 
'outside  gang"  will  attempt  to  get  it  in  working  order  "when  the  weather  gets 

better".  The  vehicle  is  15  years  old  and  should  be  disposed  of. 

10.  The  minibus  was  donated  by  British  Leyland,  and  is  mainly  used  for 

transporting  the  "outside  gang"  to  Marden  and  other  stores.  By  Civil  Service 

standards  it  is  well  overdue  for  replacement  but  there  is  no  provision  for 

replacement  costs.  There  are  no  records  of  journeys  and  consequently  no  means  of 
controlling  its  use  or  misuse;  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  vehicle  is  taxed,  insured, 
serviced  etc  rests  with  at  least  three  people.  Running  costs  for  the  vehicle  are  not 
known,  but  a total  of  £2,672  was  spent  in  1982/83  on  both  vehicles  for  tax, 

insurance  fuel  and  repairs.  This  is  an  area  where  there  is  little  management  control, 

costs  are  difficult  to  identify  and  no-one  has  overall  responsibility.  I therefore 
recommend  that: 
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(1)  All  journeys  and  purchases  of  fuel  and  oil  should  be  recorded  in  a log 

book  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  proper  control  over  use. 

(2)  The  vehicle  should  be  normally  replaced  at  70,000  miles  or  seven  years 

old,  whichever  comes  sooner,  to  avoid  excessive  costs  of  repairs  and  short- 

term hire  due  to  non-availability. 

(3)  One  person  should  be  made  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  vehicle  is 
regularly  serviced,  taxed,  MOT-tested  etc,  and  to  check  on  utilisation,  fuel 
consumption  etc. 

(^)  A record  of  running  costs  should  be  maintained  to  highlight  any 
excessive  costs  that  are  being  incurred. 

PERSONAL  TRAVEL 

11.  The  total  cost  of  travel  is  not  known  and  the  amount  of  travelling 
undertaken  each  year  depends  largely  on  the  extent  of  touring  by  the  three 
companies.  The  main  touring  company,  SWRB,  spent  £44,580  on  travel  in  the  1982/83 
financial  year,  and  fares  for  the  Royal  Ballet  on  tour  amounted  to  £7627.  There  was 
no  Royal  Opera  tour  that  year. 

12.  For  touring  most  travel  is  by  rail  or  private  car.  Reduced  rate  concessionary 
fares  (second  class)  are  already  enjoyed  through  membership  of  the  Theatre  and 
Concert  Rail  Club.  This  is  more  convenient  than  coach  hire  as  individuals  may  be 
required  to  travel  on  different  days,  and  some  may  not  be  required  at  venues 
throughout  the  week.  Those  that  wish  to  travel  by  car  receive  the  cash  equivalent 
of  the  concessionary  fare  whether  they  drive  or  travel  as  a passenger;  the  cost  to 
ROH  is  less  than  payment  of  AA/RAC  based  mileage  allowances,  even  when  several 
individuals  travel  together. 

13.  Further  useful  savings  could  be  made  by  purchasing  student  rail  cards  (cost 

£12  pa)  for  those  members  of  the  company  who  are  regular  travellers  and  who  are 
under  24  years  of  age.  This  would  be  particularly  relevant  for  SWRB  where  at  least 
17  of  the  company  would  be  entitled  to  rail  cards;  as  an  example,  the  current 

concessionary  second  class  ordinary  return  fare  betwen  London  and  Newcastle  is 
£23.75,  but  for  rail  card  holders  this  drops  to  £14.15.  I noted  that  SWRB  have 
reduced  the  costs  of  Sunday  travelling  time  by  enabling  most  members  to  return 
home  after  the  Saturday  evening  performance  and  to  travel  to  the  new  venue  on 
Monday  morning.  This  has  been  achieved  by  deferring  the  Monday  starting  time. 

14.  There  is  extensive  travel  by  the  Royal  Opera  and  Ballet  staff  within  the 

London  area.  Some  of  this  is  by  bus  and  tube,  but  the  use  of  taxis  account  for  the 

bulk  of  expense.  The  cost  of  contract  taxis  and  motor  bike  messenger  hire  amounted 
to  approximately  £20,000  in  the  1982/83  financial  year.  This  is  a matter  which  is 
discussed  periodically  at  the  Administration  Finance  Committee  and  which  is 
examined  by  ROH  accounts  staff  in  order  to  determine  the  major  users.  These 
appear  to  be  the  Marketing  and  Press  Areas  where  there  is  a need  for  urgent 

deliveries  and  collections  and,  within  the  Production  Department,  the  Wardrobe.  The 
principal  use  within  the  Wardrobe  is  for  carrying  costumes  etc  between  the  House 
and  outworkers  and  for  bringing  costume  materials  back  to  the  House  from  the  shops 
where  they  are  purchased.  Motor  bike  messenger  hire  accounts  for  about  50%  of  the 
£20,000  spent  on  contract  taxis  etc;  very  little  of  the  remainder  is  said  to  be  for 
taxis  for  personal  use. 

15.  Those  members  of  the  company  who  are  required  to  travel  on  a regular  basis 
away  from  the  Opera  House  are  provided  with  the  cash  equivalent  of  a season  ticket 
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for  the  relevant  periods.  The  most  notable  example  of  this  is  with  the  dancers  of 
the  Royal  Ballet  Co  attending  their  Baron's  Court  premises  which  cost  the  Company 
an  estimated  £13,000  in  1982/S3.  Other  payments  for  buses,  tubes  and  ad  hoc  use  of 
taxis  is  by  petty  cash  and  the  costs  are  not,  therefore  separately  identifiable.  My 
own  analysis  of  petty  cash  vouchers  indicates  that  probably  a further  £12,000  - 
£13,000  pa  is  spent  on  non-contracted  taxis.  This  is  an  area  on  which  no  information 
is  readily  available,  and  had  therefore  not  come  to  the  attention  for  the  Chief 
Accountant.  It  is  imperative  therefore  for  this  aspect  to  be  included  in  the  ROH 
analysis  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  the  Petty  Cash  Vouchers  often  include  little 
or  no  supporting  information  and  control  may  well  be  weak.* 


I have  since  been  assured  by  the  Director  of  Finance  that  the  accounting  systems 
do  normally  provide  for  this  analysis,  but  owing  to  mis-coding  by  the  Cashier,  the 
analysis  which  had  been  done  was  inaccurate  and  the  information  was  not  available 
on  this  occasion. 
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SECTION  17 


ROYAL  OPERA;  UK  TOURING* 

Report  by  Mr  David  Clegg,  ME2  Division,  Management  and  Personnel  Office 
GENERAL 

1.  A four-week  visit  to  Manchester  in  1981  has  been  the  only  UK  tour  since 
1971.  A further  two-week  tour  (14  performances)  will  take  place  in  September  1983, 
also  to  Manchester. 

2.  The  1981  four-week  tour  incurred  additional  costs  (ie  excluding  ROH 
overheads  and  basic  salaries/ wages  etc)  of  over  £761,000,  or  over  £36,000  for  each 
of  21  performances.  This  was  within  2%  of  the  final  budget  figure  but  a 25% 
shortfall  in  budgeted  house  receipts  created  a larger  than  expected  deficit  of  almost 
£416,000  (after  sponsorship).  The  budgeted  loss  for  the  1983  tour  is  almost  as  great 
(£395,000  after  sponsorship)  but  is  for  two  weeks  touring  only. 

3.  The  1981  tour  was  not  a box-office  success,  largely  it  is  thought  because  the 
repertoire  included  too  little  popular  and  too  much  'unknown'  work.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  even  with  100%  box  office  success  the  decision  to  tour  the  Royal  Opera 
can  only  incur  a substantial  loss  on  additional  costs.  The  attitude  of  the  Company  in 
the  past  has  been  that  there  is  a commitment  to  take  opera  of  the  highest  standard 
to  the  Regions  and  that  so  long  as  the  costs  incurred  do  not  undermine  the  finances 
of  the  ROH  itself,  touring  should  continue.  In  addition  there  is  something  of  a moral 
obligation  to  perform  at  Manchester  where  the  theatre  was  extensively  and 
expensively  redeveloped  to  accommodate  the  Royal  Opera  on  tour  - there  is  no 
other  provincial  theatre  with  the  capability.  Practical  experience  has  however  led  to 
a change  in  the  thinking  of  the  ROH  Board  and  the  Regions  about  touring  in  the 
UK. 

CONCLUSION 

4.  The  scale  of  the  net  costs  in  the  1983/84  budget  means  that  even  if  cost 
reductions  of  about  15%  were  feasible,  direct  losses  after  sponsorship  would  still  be 
running  over  £330,000,  or  £24,000  per  performance.  My  enquiries  suggest,  however, 
that  the  scope  for  cost  reductions  is  very  limited  and  that  they  would  be  difficult 
to  achieve  in  practice.  Bearing  in  mind  the  limited  public  which  can  be  reached  and 
the  disappointing  level  of  public  demand  in  1981,  the  question  has  to  be,  "Should  the 
Royal  Opera  tour  at  all?"  As  for  the  obligation  to  tour,  can  two  weeks  in 
Manchester  every  two  or  three  years  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  a commitment  to  take 
opera  to  the  provinces?  I conclude  that  the  commitment  would  perhaps  be  better 
filled  by  subsidising  travel  and  accommodation  for  the  public  in  the  provinces  to 
come  to  Covent  Garden;  and/or  subsidising  further  the  operations  of  such  regional 
opera  companies  as  Opera  North,  WNO  and  SO. 

THE  1983  MANCHESTER  TOUR  - ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OF  TOURING 

5.  Four  budgets  have  been  prepared  for  the  two  week  1983  tour.  The  earliest 
(18.11.81)  was  for  a total  additional  cost  of  £567,000  and  a net  loss  of  £340,000; 
the  latest  budget  (25.2.83  - see  Appendix  A)  allows  for  costs  of  £672,000  and  a loss, 
after  GMC  sponsorship,  of  £395,000,  The  main  cost  areas  are: 

1.  Guest  artists  £133,000  (20%)  (1981  - 21%) 

2.  Additional  salaries  and  wages  £187,000  (28%)  (1981  - 23%) 


*This  report  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Priestley's  accounts  of  his 
conversations  with  representatives  of  the  Greater  Manchester  Council  and  the  City 
of  Manchester  (Section  17,  Annexes  1 and  2) 
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3. 


Subsistence,  fares  and  hotels 
Orchestra  costs 


£140,000  (21%)  (1981  - 25%) 
£125,000  (19%)  (1981  - 24%) 


4. 


6.  Guest  artists:  Fees  for  Guest  Artists  would  similarly  be  payable  for 

performances  at  Covent  Garden  and  in  this  respect  I have  not  considered  them  as 
additional  touring  costs. 

7.  Additional  salaries  and  wages:  The  largest  element  of  these  costs  is  incurred 
by  the  technical  staff  who  will  be  at  Manchester  over  a four- week  period.  I can  see 
no  scope  for  a significant  reduction  in  costs  without  changes  to  established  practices 
and  agreements.  For  example: 

(1)  Overtime;  The  anticipated  amount  of  overtime  payable  is  calculated  by 
reference  to  the  number  of  long  and  short  calls,  Sunday  working,  missed 
meal  breaks  etc  most  of  which  attract  premium  rates  of  pay.  Thus  it  is 
expected  that  the  pay  for  Stage/Props/Electricians  etc  will  be  based  on  153^ 
hours  per  week  (see  Appendix  B),  Wardrobe  Staff  113  hours.  Wigs  96  and 
Armoury  71-j  hours.  These  figures  may  include  a double  enhancement  in  that, 
not  only  is  the  premium  rate  payable  for  eg  Sunday  working  (T2),  but  Sunday 
calls  are  at  either  an  agreed  ten  hour  or  15  hours  minimum.  Four  hours 
Sunday  work  will  for  example  attract  20  hours  pay.  Similarly  night  calls 
(starting  11  pm)  attract  an  eight  hour  minimum  when  work,  I was  told,  may 
often  be  complete  by  2 am. 

(2)  Heads  of  Departments*  Pay:  The  high  overtime  payments  to  staff 
require  special  touring  rates  of  pay  to  be  negotiated  for  HODs  to  maintain 
pay  differentials.  At  the  time  of  my  enquiries  the  rates  proposed  ranged 
from  £313  for  HOD  Shoes  to  £774  per  week  for  the  Chief  Machinist. 

(3)  Agreements:  An  agreement  exists  for  all  technical  staff  absent  from 
ROH  on  tour  to  be  replaced  automatically;  the  cost  of  employing 
replacement  staff  is  debited  to  the  tour.  There  are  also  agreements  which 
stipulate  the  minimum  number  of  technical  staff  required  for  tours.  But  for 
such  agreements,  it  would  seem  probable  that  costs  could  be  reduced  by 
employing  fewer  staff,  and  a higher  proportion  of  local  staff  at  less 
expensive  rates  and  without  travel  time  and  touring  allowance  payments.  I 
found  some  support  from  technical  staff  for  this  view.  I was  also  told  that 
the  large  payments  made  to  ROH  staff  cause  resentment  from  the  local 
Manchester  staff. 

(4)  Bank  Holidays:  Bank  holiday  working  attracts  basic  pay,  plus  one  day 
additional  payment  and  one  day  off  in  lieu  (effectively  tripling  the  cost  of  a 
day's  work  because  of  automatic  replacement  on  day  off). 

SUBSISTENCE,  FARES,  HOTELS 

8.  Subsistence  is  usually  paid  in  the  form  of  a touring  allowance  under  an 

agreement  between  The  Theatres'  National  Committee  and  British  Actors'  Equity 
Association  payable  to  all  touring  ballet  and  opera  companies.  The  allowance  is 
revised  quarterly  to  accord  with  changes  in  the  Retail  Price  Index  and  currently 
stands  at  £104.65  per  week  (plus  differentials  in  £3  stages  to  a maximum  of  £12)  or 
£17.44  daily  rate  for  five  or  fewer  days  per  week.  Manchester  is  one  of  seven 
locations  which  attracts  a 25%  increase  in  basic  allowance  making  a minimum 
payment  of  £125.81  per  week.  Although  these  rates  are  substantially  more  than 
those  payable  to  theatre  employees  belonging  to  the  Society  of  West  End  Theatres 
agreement,  they  are  less  than  those  paid  to  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Co  and  in  the 
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Civil  Service.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  historically  members  of  touring 
companies  have  stayed  in  digs  rather  than  hotels,  though  this  is  perhaps  less  true 
today.  Where  hotels  are  used,  discounted  group  rates  can  usually  be  negotiated.  The 
cost  of  subsistence  payments  is  directly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  touring 
company.  It  can  be  reduced  only  by  touring  a smaller  company  or  changing  the 
balance  between  locally  employed  staff  and  ROH  staff,  including  members  of  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

9.  Travel  is  by  private  car  or  rail.  Greatly  reduced  concessionary  fares  (second 
class)  have  been  negotiated  through  the  Theatre  and  Concert  Rail  Club.  This  is  more 
convenient  than  coach  hire  as  individuals  will  be  required  to  travel  on  different 
days,  and  some  may  not  be  required  at  the  venue  throughout  the  week.  Those  who 
wish  to  travel  by  car  are  allowed  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  concessionary  fare 
whether  they  drive  or  travel  as  a passenger.  The  cost  to  ROH  is  less  than  Civil 
Service  mileage  allowances  even  when  several  individuals  travel  together. 

ORCHESTRA  COSTS 

10.  The  use  of  the  ROH  Orchestra  on  the  1981  Manchester  tour  necessitated  hire 
of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  Covent  Garden  at  a cost  of 
£131,000.  At  the  same  time  the  ROH  Orchestra  incurred  £31,400  for  additional 
players,  compensation  to  players  who  were  unable  to  fulfil  other  London  engagements 
etc.  Touring  allowances  for  Orchestra  members  were  also  payable.  The  Halle 
Orchestra,  fee  £125,000  will  play  on  the  1983  tour,  not  for  reasons  of  economy,  but 
because  the  ROH  Orchestra  has  a priority  engagement  at  Covent  Garden. 

11.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a comparison  between  the  1981  and  1983  tours  but  it 
could  be  expected  that  the  use  of  an  accomplished  regional  orchestra  at  Manchester 
would  be  substantially  cheaper  than  using  the  ROH  Orchestra  on  touring  allowance 
and  then  employing  a regional  orchestra  to  play  at  Covent  Garden  (also  on  touring 
allowance).  The  Assistant  Director  says  not;  the  cost  of  additional  rehearsal  time  for 
the  Halle  at  Manchester  will  reduce  any  saving  to  about  £10,000.  Even  that  sum  is 
a useful  economy.  However,  had  the  ROH  Orchestra  been  used  for  the  tour,  any 
replacement  orchestra  hired  to  play  at  the  ROH  would  also  require  rehearsal  time. 
The  savings  may  therefore  be  understated. 

12.  I understand  whenever  possible  the  SWRB  Orchestra  covers  for  the  ROH 
Orchestra  while  the  latter  is  on  tour.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1981  and,  I 
understand,  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  1983  tour  because  of  other 
commitments.  (If  the  only  considerations  were  financial  ones,  this  is  an  area  where 
considerable  economies  might  be  achieved  if  the  orchestral  requirements  of  the  two 
companies  could  be  co-ordinated  more  closely,  although  the  smaller  size  of  the 
SWRB  orchestra  does  limit  its  usefulness  at  the  ROH.) 
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SECTION  17,  APPENDIX  A 

ROYAL  OPERA  - BUDGET  FOR  MANCHESTER  TOUR  1983 


TROVATORE 

BUTTERFLY 

CLEMENZA 


6 Performances 
5 Performances 
3 Performances 


TOTAL 


SALARIES  & WAGES 


Nos  Persons 

£ 

Total  £ 

Guest  Artists 

«5c  Conductor:- 

132,700 

Orchestra  (Halle) 

16 

132,700 

- 

125;000 

Contract  Artists 

3) 

44,654 

Chorus 

75) 

Supers 

48 

16,148 

Children  (local) 
Technical  staff 

- 

525 

not  replaced 

12) 

107,000 

replaced 

51) 

Company  staff: 

20 

6,000 

174,327 

+ N.I.  at  7% 

12,203 

186,530 

444,230 

EXPENSES 

Subsistence 

210 

116,000 

Hotels 

£1700  p.w. 

7,200 

Fares 

£4000  p.w. 

17,000 

Publicity 

Transport  (9  trailers) 

£6000  p.w. 

25,000 

Quote 

10,000 

Technical  and  other 

costs 

£12,500  p.w. 

53,000 

228,200 

Total  Additional  Costs 

672,430 

INCOME 

House  Receipts  : 14 

(d  85% 

(227,000) 

NET  COSTS 

445,430 

GMC  Sponsorship 

£ 50,000  ) 

(250,000) 

ACGB  Contribution 

£200,000  ) 

SHORTFALL 

195,430 
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SECTION  17,  APPENDIX  B 

ROYAL  OPERA  MANCHESTER  TOUR  1983 

STAFF  COSTS  ESTIMATE  - STAGE/PROPS/ELECTRICIANS 


Chief  Machinist 

Stage  Head  of  Department  (HOD) 

Flies  HOD 
Props  HOD 
^ Stage  chargehands 
4 Stage  daymen 
2 Flys  chargehands 
2 Flys  daymen 
2 Props  chargehands 
2 Props  daymen 
Chief  Electrician 
Electricians  HOD 
Board  electrician 
^ Electrician  chargehands. 

Average  week  = 153.5  hrs;  total  staff  cost  [jet^  week  = £14,080 
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APPENDIX  B OMitd 

Royal  Opera  - Mamiiesler  Tour  19S3 

Stage/Elecs/Props 


w/e  3rd  September  1983 

Hours 


Sm  28th  9.00am  - 10.00pm 

Mem  29th  B/Hol  9.00am  - 11. 00pm 

Tues  30th  9.00am  - 11.00pm  + night 

Wed  31st  9.00am  - 11.00pm 

Tlmir  1st  9.00am  - 11.00pm 

Fri  2nd  9.00am  - 11.00pm  + night 

Sat  3rd  9.00am  - 11.00pm 


Sun  4th 

9.00am  - 

10.00pm 

Mon  5th 

9.00am  - 

il.OOpm 

Tues  6th 

9.00am  - 

il.OOpm  + night 

Wed  7th 

9.00am  - 

Il.OOpm 

Thurs  8 th 

9.00am  - 

il.OOpm 

Fri  9th 

9.00am  - 

il.OOpm  + night 

Sat  10th 

9.00am  - 

1 1 ,00pm 

Sun  I 1th 

Moi  12  th 

Tiies  i3th 
Wed  mth 
Thurs  15  th 
Fri  16 

Sat  17th 


9.00am  - 7.00pm 
9.00am  - 11. 00pm 
9.00am  - 11.00pm 
9.00am  - 11.00pm 
9.00am  - 11.00pm 
9.00am  - il.OOpm 
9.00am  - Il.OOpm 


Sun  18th 

Mon  19th  9.00am  - Il.OOpm 

Tues  20th  9.00am  - Il.OOpm 

Wed  2 1st  9.00am  - Il.OOpm  + night 

Thurs  221x1  9.00am  - Il.OOpm 

Fri  23rd  9.00am  - 11.00pm 

Sat  2^th  9.00am  - Il.OOpm  + night 


15  X T2  30 

i/f  X T1  + 14  X T1  28 

14  X T1  + 8 X T2  30 

12  X T1  + 2 X TU  15 

14  X Tli  21 

14  X TU  + 8 X T2  37 

14  X Tli  21 

Week  total  182 
w/e  10th  September  1983 

15  X T2  30 

14  X T1  14 

14  X T1  + 8 X T2  30 

12  X T1  + 2 X TU  15 

14  X TU  21 

14  X Tli  + 8 X T2  37 

14  X TU  21 

Week  total  168 

w/e  17th  September  1983 

10  X T2  20 

14  X T1  14 

14  X T1  14 

12  X T1  + 2 X TU  15 

14  X TU  21 

14  X TU  21 

14  X TU  21 

Week  total  126 

w/e  24th  September  1983 

14  X T1  14 

14  X T1  14 

12  X T1  + 2 X TU 

+8  X T2  31 

14  X TU  21 

14  X TU  21 

14  X TU  + S X T2  37 


Week  total  138 


AVERAGE  WEEK  153i  hrs 
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SECTION  17,  ANNEX  1 
GREATER  MANCHESTER  COUNCIL 
Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  Section  is  based  on  a short  memorandum  provided  by  Miss  J Taylor, 
Arts  Officer,  dated  17  May  1983;  and  on  a discussion  with  Mr  P D Quick,  the 
County  Legal  Officer,  who  is  responsible  for  arts  matters,  on  13  3une  1983. 

RELEVANT  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  GREATER  MANCHESTER  COUNCIL 

2.  The  Greater  Manchester  Council  (GMC)  funds  three  performing  arts 
companies  on  an  approximately  50;30  basis  with  the  ACGB,  namely  the  Halle 
Concerts  Society;  the  Northern  Ballet  Theatre  Limited;  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
Theatre  Company  Limited,  at  a joint  cost  to  the  ACGB  and  GMC  of  some  £8 
million  in  1983/84.  The  GMC  does  not  own  any  of  the  premises  etc  of  the 
companies  which  it  funds  but  it  is  represented  in  their  management,  for  example  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Theatre.  The  Royal  Exchange  Theatre 
Trust  owns  the  module  and  leases  all  its  spaces  from  a private  company.  (The 
Manchester  City  Council  are  co-signatories  on  the  lease  for  virtually  half  the  space 
for  which  it  contributes  rent  and  rates.) 

3.  The  main  focus  of  interest  for  the  GMC  as  far  as  the  ROH  and  RSC  are 
concerned,  as  for  the  City  of  Manchester,  is  the  Palace  Theatre.  The  relevant  facts 
here  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Until  comparatively  recently,  Manchester  had  two  major  theatres  in  the 
shape  of  the  Palace  Theatre  and  the  Opera  House.  Both  were  closed  down 
some  years  ago  by  their  owners  and,  after  a good  deal  of  local  controversy 
about  which  theatre  should  be  preserved,  the  GMC  and  the  City  of 
Manchester  chose  to  refurbish  and  reopen  the  Palace,  with  the  assistance  of 
private  funding  from  Norwest-Hoist,  which  bore  the  heaviest  portion  of  the 
cost.  The  capital  contribution  from  the  GMC  was  £130,00,  while  that  of  th 
City  was  £350,000. 

(2)  One  reason  for  refurbishing  the  Palace  was  the  strong  expectation  that 
the  national  companies  would  visit  it.  The  General  Director  of  the  ROH 
(Sir  John  Tooley)  showed  himself  a friend  and  protagonist  of  the  Palace 
project  and  commitments  were  entered  into  by  the  ROH  to  visit  Manchester 
in  good  faith. 

(3)  The  GMC  does  not  regard  its  original  contribution  of  £150,000,  or  its 
original  contribution  of  £15,000  to  annual  running  costs,  as  giving  it  a major 
stake  in  the  management  of  the  Palace  as  an  institution.  The  GMC  now 
supports  only  product  at  the  Palace  out  of  its  touring  budget.  Thus  for 
example,  it  will  provide  a contribution  of  £50,000  towards  the  ROH  visit  in 
September  1983.  Similarly,  it  will  endeavour  to  support  visits  by  the  ENO; 
Glyndebourne;  and  Opera  North,  to  which  the  GMC  feels  a particular 

attachment. 

RELEVANT  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 

4.  Although  the  Palace  was  reopened  in  part  on  the  thesis  that  it  would  provide 
a "second  base"  for  major  national  companies,  experience  with  the  ROH  visit  in  1981 
and  the  planned  visit  for  1983  have  led  the  GMC  to  think  again. 
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r -r,.  J • • • IQOO  thp  1983  visit  caused  great  ill  feeling  at  the 

5.  The  deciSiOT  in  1982  to  c . ^ £700,000  on  the  1981  visit  has  tended 

time  but  an  exarmration  o ® very  substantial  costs  associated  with 

to  convirce  the  GMC  tha  . ble  for  the  authority  to  accept  that  touring 

such  a visit  and  that  i^t  may  be  P ^^able^  tor 

costs  are  so  great  t i could  be  great  merit,  instead,  in  investing  in 

Manchester  every  year  and  that  there  couio  j u 

Op«a  North,  helping  to  build  it  up  as  the  mam  provider  of  opera  in  the  North 

W^t, 

6.  The  GMC's  officers  went  through  every  item  of  expenditure  connected  with 
the  ROH  visit  to  Manchester,  using  their  own  f^^^^ncial  staff,  in  consultation  with 
the  staff  of  the  ROH,  led  by  Sir  John  Tooley  and  Mr  Paul  Findlay.  I was  told  that 
the  working  relationship  with  the  Covent  Garden  staff  had  t>aen  very  ^od;  the  R H 
team  was  regarded  as  very  professicmai  and  willing  to  speak  bluntly  when  necessary. 
Altfwugh  the  GMC  team  had  reservations  about  some  items  of  expenditure,  for 
example  £35, OCX)  on  publicity,  they  had  no  reservations  at  ail  about  the  openness 
with  which  tte  Covent  Garden  staff  responded  to  their  questions.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  was  |»ssible  to  redixe  the  first  set  of  figures  produced  by  the  ROH  team 
«iiy  marginally.  The  GMC  team  had  no  feeling  that  Covent  Garden  were  trying  to 
load  Lcsidon  exists  cxito  the  Manchester  visit;  although  the  Manchester  team  had 
reservatkxis  abcxit  the  cost  of  "out-of-town"  agreements  with  the  unions,  they  did 
feel  ttet  overall  they  were  in  the  presence  of  large  fixed  costs.  They  felt  this  all 
tte  more  sharply  because  the  contribution  made  by  the  GMC  is  to  be  a guarantee 
against  less  limited  to  £50,000. 


7.  The  1981  visit  achieved  audiences  of  reasonable  size,  TOSCA  and 
ZAUBERFLOTE  producing  more  than  90%  of  capacity,  but  LOHENGRIN  and  OTELLO 
|xxxitK:ing  less  than  70%.  At  the  time  of  writing  (mid-June)  the  prospect  for  the 
September  1983  visit  is  not  regarded  as  ail  that  promising,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
HMie  C^chestra  will  be  used  in  the  pit  instead  of  the  ROH  orchestra,  which,  given 
ti«  affection  in  which  the  Halle  is  held  locally,  is  regarded  as  a box  office  plus. 
Tlie  GMC  accepts  that  tte  ROH  will  need  to  do  very  well  to  fill  40,000  seats 
available  over  tl^  two-week  period  of  the  visit;  if  the  ROH  is  struggling  in  London, 
It  will  by  cfefinitioi  need  to  struggle  more  in  the  regions. 

CX^LUSIWI 


I*  The  present  position  of  the  GMC  may  be  summarised  thus: 


CD  It  accepts  that  the  ROH  is  unavoidably  expensive. 


(2)  It  believes  that  the  cost  of  an  annual  visit  to  the  Palace  Theatre 
may  be  prohibitive  and  that  the  money  might  be  better  used  to  build 

the  work  of  Opera  North. 


(3)  But  this  would  not  debar  a regular  visit  by  the  ROH  to 
M»chester,  ^y  «ice  every  three  years,  provided  this  was  clearly 
budgeted  fer  in  the  fwward  programme  and  funding  of  the  ROH. 


^accepts  the  role  and  value  of  the  national  performing 
companies.  But  it  mnsiders  that  the  apparent  disproportion  between  the 
s^s  f«e  or  toe  national  companies  and  those  made  available  to 
the  performing  companies  (like  Opera  North)  should  be 

funding,  and  of  activity  on  the 
^ f T ^ regional  companies  which  builds  on 

romnaniPK  rvf°  ‘ ^ Pattern  would  avoid  depriving  the  regional 

invostine  in  growth  and  development  at  the  price  of 

realitiiFM;  Af  tK  ^ national  companies  which  neglect  the 

realities  of  the  operational  costs  involved. 
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SECTION  17,  ANNEX  2 
CITY  OF  MANCHESTER 


Report  by  Mr  C Priestley 

1.  This  Section  is  based  on  a memorandum  prepared  by  the  Director  of  Cultural 
Services,  Mr  L G Lovell;  and  on  a discussion  with  Councillor  Mrs  S V Shaw, 
Chairman  of  the  Cultural  Committee,  and  Mr  Lovell  on  13  June  1983. 

FORMAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

2.  The  City  pays  the  rent  and  rates  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Theatre. 

3.  The  City  itself  operates  a professional  repertory  company,  the  Library 
Theatre  Company,  working  in  its  two  theatres  in  the  Central  Library  (308  seats)  and 
at  Wythenshawe  Forum  (487  seats),  a purpose-built  theatre  in  a surburban  housing 
estate.  The  ACGB  does  not  contribute  to  the  running  costs  of  these  theatres. 

4.  The  City  has  a special  interest  in  the  Palace  Theatre:  it  was  the  chief  local 
authority  funder  of  its  reconstruction  in  1979-81,  contributing  £0.35  million  out  of 
the  total  £4  million  capital  cost,  and  it  regards  the  Theatre  as  both  a major 
amenity  for  its  residents  and  a tourist  attraction. 

5.  The  principal  factor  in  choosing  to  refurbish  the  Palace  Theatre  rather  than 
the  Opera  House  was  the  Palace's  larger  stage,  on  which  an  extra  £1  million  or  so 
was  spent  to  make  it  capable  of  taking  Royal  Opera  (RO)  and  Royal  Ballet  (RB) 
large  productions.  But  - despite  having  the  largest  box  office  capacity  of  any 
theatre  outside  London  - the  Palace  has  since  reopening  housed  relatively  few 
productions  which  could  not  have  been  mounted  either  on  its  stage  before  extension 
or  on  the  smaller  stage  of  the  now  closed  Opera  House. 

OPERA 

6.  The  controversy  over  the  RO  visit  to  Manchester  in  1983  has  raised  the 

question  whether  it  is  feasible  for  the  RO  to  commit  itself  to  regular  visits  to  the 
City,  a proposition  which  was  the  deciding  factor  in  committing  the  extra  £1  million 

to  the  refurbishment  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  RO 

visits  then  promised. 

7.  The  City  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  as  an  authority,  unlike  the  GMC, 

committed  to  a regular  pattern  of  RO  visits  and  that,  again  unlike  the  GMC,  it  is 
making  no  contribution  to  the  1983  visit.  In  the  light  of  the  1981  visit,  it  takes  the 
view  that  the  high  cost  of  touring  the  RO  to  Manchester  produces  subsidy  levels  per 
seat  sold  which  are  too  "unrealistically  high  to  be  cost  effective".  It  also  considers 
that  large-scale  expenditure  on  touring  a national,  London-based  company  may 
represent  a serious  opportunity  cost  in  that  the  same  amount  of  money  might  be 
spent  to  better  effect  on  the  regional  opera  companies. 

8.  These  views  boil  down  to  the  following  propositions: 

(1)  Touring  the  product  of  national  companies  to  the  major  regional 
theatres  is  the  obvious  means  of  increasing  their  nation-wide  accessibility. 
This  appears  to  be  cost  effective  for  all  art  forms  other  than  opera. 
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(2)  Regularity  of  arrangements  is  the  key  to  successful  visiting  - the  RSC 
visit  to  Newcastle  (see  RSC  Report,  Volume  1,  Section  3)  is  instructive  here. 
If  the  RO  does  not  visit  Manchester  each  year,  but  is  nonetheless  regarded 
as  providing  Manchester  with  its  main  operatic  experience,  the  audience  for 
it  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  on  each  occasion. 

(3)  Closing  the  gap  in  levels  of  achievement  between  the  national  and 

territorial/regional  opera  companies  (Scottish  Opera,  WNO  and  Opera  North) 
by  diverting  national  company  touring  money  to  them  would  reduce  the  need 

for  special  measures  to  make  the  RO  and  ENO  accessible  in  the  regions.  The 

marginal  cost  of  taking  the  RO  to  Manchester,  if  added  to  Opera  North's 
budget,  for  example,  could  transform  the  scale  and  quality  of  that  company's 

operations.  The  City  believes  that  the  potential  from  putting  extra  funds  into 

enhancing  regional  company  standards  (in  order  to  eliminate  the  need  to  tour 
RO  and  ENO  non-cost-effectively)  was  shown  in  the  most  ambitious  regional 
production  so  far  mounted  as  the  Palace,  ie  Opera  North's  PRINCE  IGOR. 
This  first  British  professional  production  of  this  work  for  50  years  or  so, 
funded  by  a Manchester  sponsor  with  the  Palace  stage  specifically  in  mind, 
fully  used  the  resources  of  the  improved  stage. 

(^)  The  audience  for  opera  - at  least  the  established  audience  - is  highly 
mobile.  So  a secondary  way  of  achieving  national  accessibility  might  be  more 
"positive  discrimination"  as  regards  preferential  booking  from  provincial 
addresses,  combined  with  a programming  policy  which  maximised  the  number 
of  performances  available  at  times  convenient  to  regional  audiences  and 
'packaged'  with  attractively  priced  railway  fares  and  accommodation. 

9.  Other  points  of  more  general  application  made  on  behalf  of  the  City  are 

these: 


(1)  The  RO's  current  standards  of  artistic  achievement  are  seen  as  ranging 
from  generally  adequate  to  outstanding,  but  with  too  many  performances 
which  are  not  up  to  the  level  expected  of  an  international  opera  house  and  a 
tendency  to  be  accident-prone. 

(2)  The  lack  of  separation  of  the  Covent  Garden  companies  into  individual 
cost  centres  and  of  an  accounting  system  which  enables  the  actual  costs  of 
each  company  to  be  clearly  identified  is  regarded  as  a major  weakness  in 
their  arrangements  for  accountability  and  cost  control. 

(3)  One  function  of  the  RO  Board  of  Directors  (as  also  of  the  governors  of 
RSC)  should  be  to  represent  the  interest  of  consumers  by  exerting  a more 
positive  influence  on  policy-making  and  by  monitoring  results.  And  it  is  a 
false  economy  to  have  a part-time,  unpaid  secretariat  provided  from 
Whitehall  departments  on  a personal  footing. 

(4)  The  requirements  of  annual  budgeting  and  of  artistic  planning  several 
years  ahead  are  irreconcilable.  But  there  must  be  parallels,  for  example  in 
defence  and  university  expenditure,  where  such  cost  elements  as  manpower 
use,  training  and  construction  have  to  be  planned  and  committed  years  ahead 
of  implementation.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  split  ROM  funding  into 
three  elements  - development,  committed  revenue  and  day-to-day  operation  - 
expressed  in  three  - or  five-year  rolling  budgets. 
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BALLET 


10.  "You  can't  go  wrong  with  ballet  in  Manchester"  (Mr  Lovell).  The  artistic 
standards  of  the  RB  and  the  SWRB  as  seen  recently  in  Manchester  are  generally 
regarded  as  impeccable;  those  of  RB  are  regarded  as  "absolutely  superlative",  the  RB 
having  achieved  the  "most  undoubtedly  successful  presentation  artistically  at  the 
Palace  Theatre  since  its  reopening"  (memorandum). 

11.  No  difficulties  appear  to  arise,  either  operationally  or  financially,  with 

touring  by  the  RB  and  SWRB.  SWRB  spends  most  of  its  time  touring  in  the  UK  and 
the  RB,  although  touring  little  at  home,  is  well  geared  for  it  through  its 

international  engagements. 

12.  The  City  regards  funding  arrangements  for  touring  ballet  as  adequate.  It  adds 

that  so  much  is  the  Palace  Theatre  box  office  take  above  that  of  other  major 

touring  theatres  that  visits  to  Manchester  require  a lower  proportion  of  company 

costs  to  be  met  from  subsidy  than  elsewhere,  with  the  result  that  to  some  extent 

Manchester  is  helping  out  financially  with  the  costs  of  touring  to  the  "lower-take 

venues".  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  Manchester's  catchment  area  has  a 

greater  population  than  that  of  any  other  touring  theatre,  the  City  believes  that  it 

has  a high  claim  to  generous  treatment  in  the  proportion  of  total  ballet  touring 
allocated  to  it.  This  also  applies  to  drama. 

DRAMA 

13.  The  achievements  of  the  RSC  are  generally  felt  by  well  informed  theatre- 
goers in  Manchester  to  be  of  an  exemplary,  high  quality.  The  Royal  Shakespeare 

Theatre  in  Stratford  attracts  many  visitors  from  the  Manchester  area,  whether  as 
individuals,  family  groups  or  as  members  of  organised  parties,  including  some  from 
schools  and  colleges.  However,  the  City's  ability  to  encourage  sponsored  outings  to 
Stratford  (almost  exclusively  from  dramatised  institutions,  including  youth  clubs  and 
community  centres)  is  under  pressure  for  financial  reasons. 

1^.  The  City  acknowledges  the  operational  advantages  to  the  RSC  of 
concentrating  its  major  appearances  outside  London  and  Stratford  in  one  venue 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  rather  than  touring  to  several  cities.  It  also  accepts  that 
Newcastle  is  the  most  sensible  large  touring  venue  to  choose,  because  of  its 

remoteness  from  London  and  Stratford  and  from  cities  with  the  largest  scale  touring 
and  repertory  theatres.  However,  Manchester  and  the  North  West  still  suffer  from  a 
deficiency  of  Shakespeare  and  other  classical  productions.  If  it  could  be  made 

financially  possible,  the  City  would  welcome  very  warmly  a resumption  of  RSC 
touring  to  the  Palace  Theatre,  which  it  believes  is  fully  equipped  to  take  the  RSC's 
largest  productions,  not  least  because  it  regards  such  visits  from  the  RSC,  with  the 
National  Theatre  visits  it  already  receives,  as  the  national  dimension  of  its 
prominent  position  as  a centre  of  excellence  for  drama. 

GENERAL 

15.  The  City  accepts  that  the  subsidisation  of  opera  and  of  large-scale  drama 
other  than  a few  popular  "hits"  is  vital  for  their  survival.  But  the  City  would  not 
wish  the  acceptance  of  this  simple  proposition  in  any  way  to  militate  against,  first, 
a recognition  that  local  authorities  need  room  - which  they  feel  they  lack  at  present 
- for  manoeuvre  within  Rate  Support  Grant  arrangements  to  enable  them  to 

contribute  realistically  towards  the  performing  arts,  whether  under  their  own  direct 
hand  or  not  and,  secondly,  emphasising  further  the  "over -privileged  position  of 
London  with  regards  to  arts  subsidy  compared  with  the  provinces"  (memorandum). 
For  this  reason,  the  City  would  not  favour  separate  funding  of  the  national 

companies. 
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SECTION  18 


MARKETING,  MERCHANDISING  AND  EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTION 

T.-  Assistant  Director  (Mr  Paul  Findlay)  and  the  Director  of  Administration 
(Mr  Richard  Wright)  share  responsibility  for  a range  of  activity  which  is  described  in 
the  accounts  as  "press  and  box  office".  The  activities  include  marketing,  box  office, 
the  press  offices,  the  issue  of  publications  including  programmes;  and  various  public 
relations  functions.  The  organisational  arrangements  controlling  these  activities  are 
described  in  the  chart  at  Appendix  A. 


2.  Staff 

numbers  employed 

on  these 

activities  since 

1978/79  are  shown 

below: 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Press  Office 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Marketing 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Box  Office 

21 

24 

23 

22 

25 

Management* 

4 

6 

7 

6 

TOTAL 

31 

35 

35 

36 

37 

3.  The  following  sections  in  this  Section  of  the  report  describe  at  length  the 
functions  of  Marketing,  the  Press  Offices,  the  Box  Office,  Merchandising  and 
Education. 


MARKETING 

4.  The  staff  of  the  Marketing  department  are  the  Manager  (Mrs  Judith  James), 
one  assistant,  a secretary  and  the  mailing  list  organiser.  Their  total  staff  cost, 
including  NHI  and  pension  contribution,  was  £39,500  in  1982/83. 

5.  The  basic  function  of  the  department  is  to  generate  sales  of  tickets  for  the 

three  companies  whilst  they  are  at  Covent  Garden  and  on  their  UK  regional  tours, 
and  for  companies  visiting  the  Opera  House.  A statement  of  the  functions  and 

responsibilities  of  the  Marketing  Manager  is  given  at  Appendix  B to  this  Section  of 
the  report. 

6.  Ticket  sales  are  achieved  through  the  mailing  list,  by  special  promotions 

through  for  example  large  employers,  British  Rail  travel  schemes,  joint  ventures  with 
other  companies,  magazines,  shop  window  displays.  The  Marketing  Manager  is 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  leaflets  (67  in  1982/83)  posters,  sales  letters, 

banners,  and  material  associated  with  exhibitions  and  displays;  the  work  involved  in 
this  includes  liaison  with  the  box  office  and  with  the  company  being  promoted, 
photograph  selection,  copy  writing  or  editing,  preparation  of  the  design  brief,  print 
buying,  and  also  supervision  of  quality  and  costs.  The  work  of  the  ROH  Trust  is  also 
relevant  to  the  marketing  of  the  Opera  House. 

7.  The  non-staff  budget  for  marketing  has  increased  over  the  last  four  years  by 

almost  130%;  actual  expenditure  in  1982/83  was  171.9%  above  that  for  1978/79. 


♦Includes  the  Box  Office  Manager,  the  press  officers,  the  marketing  manager,  the 
programme  editor  and  the  advertising  consultant. 
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1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Non-staff 

costs 

115,300 

199,700 

199,800 

232,500 

313,200 

Staff  costs 

(1) 

27,800^2) 

27,000 

24,900 

26,100 

Notes: 

(1)  Information  not  obtainable 

(2)  does  not  include  pension 

8.  The  1982/83  non-staff  costs  broke  down  thus: 


actual 


Advertising 

Design  and  art  work 

Printing 

Distribution  of  leaflets 

Poster  sites 

Education 

Displays 

Research 

Special  projects 

Pavarotti  cancellation 

Total 


163,000 

24,000 

74,100 

13,400 

21,800 

6,200 

6,300 

700 

700 

3,000 

313,200 


Pavarotti  cancellation  included  £2,500  for  insertion  of 

Canft^i  R Telegraph,  and  The  Guardian-,  advertisements  on 

^pital  Radio  and  on  LBC;  plus  £500  for  such  item  as  front  of  hou^  boLds 
envelopes  for  returned  ticket  stubs  and  boxes  to  contain  the  filled  envelopes.) 

■I'"'*™™-*-  P1.CM  m ,]] 

HSS 

dealfan  ex^erfme°t  ^as  not  been  used  a great 

the  rnedium^ot  only  becaL  it  gives  the  OoeTa^H 
because  of  its  potential  to  break  down  criticisms  of 

d^ision'\ake"'S;^1rt  &ToSfe^  ^ a 

required,  not  only  to  providl^  st’ron^  malT  that  it  Ls 

of  the  three  companies  as  part  of  Covent  evice  and  to  identify  visually  each 

uniformity  in  House's  various  eraohic  orodnrtl  “vercorne  the  lack  of 

etc).  The  image  devised  (in  scartt  ^nd  lT  leaflets,  advertisements, 

a™.)  1,  do.  ^ w,d,„  i, op“. 

iilgp  Jn S™,  'Sd'T"  « ttd  nd.  g,.pMc 

and  innumerable  sundry  items  (The  new  iden?t  ^ frames,  leaflet  racks 

programmes  and  is  referred  to  fn  the  production  of 

sponsored  events,  the  promotional  material  has  ^rb: wit^ 
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of  the  House's  graphic  style  and  has  also  to  contain  information  about  the  sponsor  in 
a style  agreeable  both  to  him  and  to  the  ROH. 

12.  The  Assistant  Director  and  the  Director  of  Finance  advise  the  Finance  Sub- 
Cornmittee  on  ticket-pricing.  Points  for  resolution  include  the  market's  ability  and 
willingness  to  pay,  the  effect  of  pricing  decisions  in  terms  of  the  make-up  of  the 

audience,  changes  in  buying  patterns,  the  social  and  political  acceptability  of  price 
changes. 

13.  The  Sadler's  Wells  press  officer  (Mrs  3ose  Phillips)  is  also  responsible  for 
marketing  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Company's  UK  tours  and  their  seasons  at  the 
Sadler's  Wells  theatre.  She  has  one  assistant.  She  reports  to  the  Marketing  Manager 
on  marketing  decisions. 

14.  For  UK  tours  she  considers  both  the  marketing  strategy  and  the  means 

whereby  it  is  actualised  in  consultation  both  with  the  theatres  to  be  visited  and  the 
local  Arts  Council.  The  marketing  of  foreign  tours  is  handled  largely  by  the  local 
promoter;  Miss  Phillips'  tasks  are  to  supply  copy,  photographs  and  biographies,  and  to 
ensure  that  there  is  due  recognition  of  sponsors  and  appropriate  publicity  for  the 
Company  and  individual  artists. 

15.  In  London  she  works  in  close  conjunction  with  the  marketing  teams  at 
Sadler's  Wells  and  at  the  ROH;  she  is  a member  of  the  team  controlled  by  the 
Assistant  Director,  (Paul  Findlay)  whom  she  sees  several  times  a week. 

16.  Her  present  touring  budget  is  £7,200  a week;  in  London  for  non-ROH 

performances  the  budget  is  £11,000  a week.  These  budgets  include  not  only 
advertising,  but  also  all  sundries  and  payment  of  any  temporary  staff  employed  at 
(for  example,  the  Devon  County  show  to  publicise  the  Big  Top  season  at  Exeter,  and 
at  the  Birmingham  "Highland  Games"  to  market  the  tour  to  that  city).  The  budgets 
for  the  next  financial  year  are  to  be  reassessed  in  the  light  of  experience  of  the 
differing  marketing  needs  of  particular  towns  and  particular  repertoires  when  the 
Company  is  on  tour. 

Mailing  list 

17.  The  ROH  mailing  list  was  set  up  in  1976/77  jointly  with  the  ENO  but 
operating  difficulties  (such  as  the  scheduling  of  mutually  convenient  mailing  dates, 
and  the  quantity  of  literature  dispatched)  led  both  sides  to  wish  to  be  independent 
and  the  joint  arrangement  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  1982.  The  ROH  has  therefore 
experienced  only  seven  months  of  operating  at  the  time  of  presenting  this  report. 

18.  The  list  is  administered,  through  the  Marketing  Manager,  by  one  full-time 

member  of  staff  with  temporary  help  during  peak  times.  An  external  mailing  house 

is  used  to  stuff,  seal  and  despatch  material  to  members.  The  charge  for  the  service 
is  expected  to  be  about  £7,500  in  1983  but  should  drop  to  about  £5,500  in  the 
following  year  once  the  system  has  been  set  up.  The  turn-round  time  for  dispatch  of 
material  is  24  hours.  A new  in-house  microcomputer  is  used  to  hold  data;  the  ROH 
hope  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  over  a three  year  period. 

19.  The  Covent  Garden  mailing  list  now  contains  39,500  names.  This  is  made  up 
of: 


16,500  from  joint  ROH/ENO  List 

7.000  new  members 

1.000  overseas  members 

16,000  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 
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th;  ,®''®  “-°°’  E”°pe^"  are  £2.60  and  the  rest  of 

Po  nnT  ^ V <^he  RSC  which  showed  a 

£2,000  operating  profit  in  1982/83,  is  not  intended  of  itself  to  show  a profit,  but  is 

provided  as  a service.  In  1983,  income  from  maiiing  list  subscriptions  is  expected  to 
cover  anticipated  costs  of  £4^,500.  fc«-lcu 

21.  Postal  sales  represent  between  50%  and  80%  of  total  Covent  Garden 

and  MA^ON^LE^^^  ^-ecent  extremes  were  TAVERNER  (5%) 

TDAVTAT?^  (100^%),  Well  known  operas  (such  as  DON  GIOVANNI  and  LA 

K I Analysis  of  two  booking 

ramf-  from  showed  that,  out  of  a total  of  13,000  postal  applications,  11,000 

came  from  Friends  or  from  mailing  list  members.  The  1980/81  survey  of  the  Opera 

audience  were  members  of  the  mailing  list,  wWch 
therefore  represents  a very  substantial  proportion  of  box  office  income. 

22.  Subscriptions  to  the  mailing  list  are  renewable  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 

th^N^w  'y mid-year  are  charged  pro  rata.  This  creates  a work  load  in 
the  New  Year  which  is  overcome  by  the  engagement  of  1200  hours  of  casual  labour 

entirelv^ifl^Qnsf-^^^^  mailing  list  operation  is  handled 

ic  ^ ^ subscription  period 

IS  the  12  months  immediately  following  the  date  of  joining.  ^ ^ 

PRESS  OFFICE 

23.  The  function  of  the  press  officers  is  to  promote  and  protect  the  performing 
companies  of  the  RO,  RB  and  SWRB  in  every  aspect  of  their  work,  and%e  Royal 

-K,  identity.  Three  experienced  press  officers  are 

personaiiy  responsible  for  liaison  with  the  British  and  overseas  press  and  other 

o/fic^ef  press  and  marketing 

o^  the  facilitating  liaison  with  the  media  by  means 

radio  iournaiRt?  personal  contacts  both  with  artists  and  with  press,  TV  and 

which  h1^  heln  e 1° 7 coverage  is  thought  to  be  more  vaiuable  than  advertising 
h 1 ? securing  of  that  editorial  coverage  involves  a 

helme*^  ba‘aoce  between,  for  example,  under  and  over  exposure  of  tife  House  and 

? an^LroltaTCt  ^ Hkely 'newswoSinesI 

Ttorl^s  WM?  in7e7e?f7  ! ® P''®^  Officer's  repertoire  as  is  appreciation  of  which 

co^c^rn  feature  writers  or  the  colour  supplements  as  opposed  to  these  of 

I'rseas  crltTcTlo^rt^^^^^  "®^®  P-pared"  for;  Brifeh  and 

have  to  brsImulaL  ’ "'’®  g®o®«» 

Sera  Hou7e-  there  Ts^  no"fnre““‘^'-  "‘"'®  ^'^®  facilities  in  the 

hiX  t7  7 /,  • ? interviewing  room,  no  press  telephones;  photographs  often 

Jfoblems  o1  tht“avaTlabmtv'77lh  k°' 

P uiems  oi  me  availability  of  the  crush  bar  or  rehearsal  rooms.  This  is  hi  it 

by^Th77a7k  S'"  sp77e  7nd^f  difficulties  for  all  who  work  at  Covent  Garden  caused 
y me  lack  ol  space  and  facilities  in  the  House.  They  are  difficulties  which  shmilH 
be  relieved  if  current  plan  for  the  Phase  2 development  of  the  House  tome  to  passl 

BOX  OFFICE 
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Staff  numbers  and  cost 


27.  The  Royal  Opera  House  box  office  (which  is  not  computerised)  has  25  sales 
assistants,  of  whom  seven  deal  primarily  with  postal  bookings  and  18  primarily  with 
window  and  telephone  bookings.  Staff  numbers  were  increased  from  22  to  25  in 
1982/83  so  that  telephone  bookings  could  be  cleared  more  speedily  and  more 
telephone  lines  manned.  Postal  bookings  staff  work  a 36-hour  week  based  on  a five- 
day  week;  window  staff  have  a 40-hour  week  based  on  a four-day  week.  Overtime  is 
worked  when  there  is  exceptional  pressure,  for  example  in  such  emergencies  as  the 
1983  Pavarotti  cancellation  for  TOSCA,  when  ten  staff  were  required  to  write  out 
6,000  cheques  to  return  money  to  customers  when  seat  prices  were  reduced;  the  cost 
of  this  overtime  was  about  £250.  There  are  four  deputy  supervisors  (salaries  and  a 
postal  bookings  supervisor  working  to  the  Box  Office  Manager  who  is  assisted  by  a 
secretary*. 


28.  Staff  numbers  in  the  ROH  box  office  (including  the  manager)  over  the  last 
five  years  have  been: 


1978/79 


1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 


Budget 

23 

Actual 

22 

Variance 

-1 

23 

23 

23 

23 

25 

24 

23 

26 

+2 

+1 

0 

+3 

29.  The  total  salary  and  wages  cost  over  the  same  period  has  been; 

1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 

£80,400  £113,000  £134,000  £147,000  £168,400 

30.  Additional  expenses  including  ticket  printing,  other  printing,  postage,  credit 
card  discounts  and  other  sundry  costs  were; 

1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 


£41,600  £44,900  £48,300  £54,800  £70,000 

31.  Box  office  income  at  Covent  Garden  over  the  last  five  years  set  against 
operating  costs  has  been; 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Box  office 

3,243 

4,319 

4,957 

5,410 

5,686 

income 

Box  office 

122 

122 

158 

182 

238 

operating  cost 
(including 
salaries) 

Costs  as  % 

of  income 

3.7 

3.6 

3.9 

3.7 

4.1 

*Staff  numbers 

and  conditions  of  work 

set  by  the 

City  of  London 

for  The  Barbican 

Centre  box  office  are  noted  here  for  comparative  purposes.  There  is  a staff  of  34; 
30  sales  assistants,  one  senior  supervisor,  two  assistant  managers  and  the  box  office 
manager.  Sales  staff  work  a 70-hour  fortnight,  with  one  three-day  week  and  one 
four-day  week;  they  work  ten  hours  a day  (excluding  lunch  hour,  and  have  one  day 
overtime  every  short  week. 
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32.  These  percentages  (average  3.8%)  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  RSC 
at  Stratford  (average  3.6%)  over  the  five  years,  but  better  than  at  Aidwych/Barbican 
(five  year  average  3.6%). 

Booking  arrangements 

33.  The  ROH  year  is  divided  up  into  two-month  booking  periods  and  a seasonal 
calender  is  published  giving  details  of  ail  performances  within  each  period.  The 
public  is  given  three  weeks  for  postal  applications,  all  of  which  are  processed  before 
any  tickets  are  put  on  sale  over  the  counter;  only  tickets  which  remain  unsold  after 
postal  applications  have  been  dealt  with  are  sold  to  personal  applicants.  (The 
proportion  of  tickets  available  at  the  window  varies  widely;  for  example  no  MANON 
LESCAUT  seats  remained  after  postal  bookings,  while  93%  of  TAVERNER  tickets 
were  left  for  personal  applicants.)  On  the  day  of  performance,  63  amphitheatre  seats 
are  available.  Students,  pensioners  and  Junior  Associates  of  the  Friends  of  Covent 
Garden  may  buy  any  remaining  unsold  tickets  at  a reduced  price  from  one  hour 
before  the  performance. 

34.  When  personal  booking  opens,  tickets  also  become  available  for  booking  by 
telephone  by  the  usual  credit  cards.  Overseas  bookings  can  be  made  by  cheques 
drawn  in  sterling  on  the  London  branch  of  any  bank;  Eurocheques  are  also  accepted. 
A minimum  charge  of  £3.30  is  made  on  cheques  from  overseas  over  £73.00. 
Returned  tickets  are  accepted  no  earlier  than  one  week  before  the  date  of 
performance  and  are  offered  for  re-sale  only  after  the  theatre’s  own  tickets  have  all 
been  sold. 

Premium  Scteme 

33.  The  Premium  Scheme  was  established  by  Lord  Drogheda  (Chairman  of  the 
Board  1938-1974),  as  a fund-raising  device  which  would  be  popular  with  companies  in 
commerce  and  industry  who  found  it  easier  to  take  foreign  visitors  to  ballet  or 
opera  than  to  the  theatre. 

36.  The  Scheme  requires  a single  payment  each  season  (currently  £7,800  for  the 
stalls  and  £9,600  for  a box)  which  provides  four  seats  for  a given  night  every  week. 
The  maximum  number  of  stalls  premium  seats  allocated  is  142  (leaving  338  for  the 
general  public);  11  boxes  are  available.  The  scheme  advantages  for  the  House  of 
advance  sales  of  seats  at  a premium  on  normal  prices,  and  lump  sum  receipts  of 
cash  at  the  start  of  the  season. 

DisccHmted  seats 


37.  There  are  a number  of  arrangements  to  provide  seats  at  discounted  prices; 
these  include: 

(1)  Party  bookings  and  concessions  offer  up  to  40%  reductions  for  groups  of 
at  least  20  persons.  These  are  made  available  at  Mr  Mabbut's  discretion  and 
are  not  granted  for  popular  productions  (eg  MANON  LESCAUT  in  the  1982/83 
season  and  OTELLO  in  1983/84)  for  which  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
selling  full-price  tickets.  Seats  are  only  allocated  after  all  postal  bookings 
have  been  dealt  with,  and  are  often  placed  in  unpopular  sites  such  as  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  stalls.  (It  has  been  noticed  by  the  box  office  that  it  is 
the  same  groups  who  repeatedly  make  use  of  this  privilege.) 

(2)  School  party  rates  of  up  to  40%  reduction  for  20  or  more  on  specified 
days  for  certain  productions.  (Although  every  school  in  the  London  area  is 
notified  of  these  productions,  and  any  other  school  can  be  added  to  the 
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mailing  list  on  request,  the  box  office  note  that  the  same  half  dozen  schools 
come  to  every  performance  available  and  conclude  that  this  is  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  particular  teachers.) 

(3)  Covent  Garden  Proms  (sponsored  by  the  Midland  Bank  for  the  twelfth 
successive  season  in  1982/83)  at  which  all  stall  seats  are  removed  and  700 
stalls  promenade  places  are  made  available  at  £3.00  on  the  day,  (£4.00  for 
the  1982  'Ring'  cycle  Prom)  the  difference  between  that  and  the  normal 
price  being  paid  by  the  Bank.  The  box  office  told  me  that  average  take-up 
in  1982/83  was  500  seats  compared  with  an  average  attendance  over  the 
period  1978/79  to  1982/83  of  646.  Further,  about  20%  of  the  audience  are 
over  50  - ie  not  the  young  people  for  whom  the  scheme  was  designed.  All 
the  other  seats  in  the  house  are  sold  at  the  normal  prices  during  the  Proms 
season. 

(4)  Subscription  series. 

(5)  Subscription  series  for  SWRB  touring  seasons. 

(6)  Standby  seats. 

(7)  Voucher  schemes  for  Ounior  Associates  of  the  Friends,  and  for  mailing 
list  subscribers;  the  latter  is  being  phased  out  in  1984. 

(8)  Special  offers  in  connection  with  slow  selling  productions,  such  as 
TAVERNER,  for  which  tickets  were  offered  to  parties,  schools,  OAP,  the 
unemployed,  students  and  nurses. 

(9)  Youth  and  Music  events  (ten  annually)  at  which  300  amphitheatre  seats 
are  sold  at  a reduced  price,  the  difference  between  the  face  value  of  the 
tickets  and  the  reduction  being  split  between  the  Opera  House  and  the  Youth 
and  Music  organisation. 

Press  tickets 

38.  The  allocation  of  press  tickets  is: 


Opera 

Full  press  (for  new  productions): 

143  seats 

Small  press  (for  major  revivals): 

15  seats 

Invitation  press  (for  normal  revivals): 

46  seats 

Ballet 

Full  press  (for  new  productions): 

104  seats 

Small  press  (for  major  revivals): 

68  seats 

Invitation  press  (for  normal  revivals): 

38  seats 

Foreign  press 

One  complementary  seat,  plus  one  optional 

seat  to  buy 

Staff  privilege  tickets 

39.  Certain  members  of  the  staff  are  required  to  a attend  by  reason  of  their 
positions  and  functions,  and  therefore  are  able  to  claim  complimentary  tickets. 
Sixteen  such  tickets  are  available,  on  request,  for  every  performance;  these  are  for: 
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General  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Orchestra  Office 
Technical  Office 
Press  Office 


4 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Finance  Directorate 


A further  15  staff  tickets  are  available  for  every  opera  performance,  and  eight  for 
every  ballet  performance. 

40.  On  the  first  night  of  new  productions,  a total  of  34  staff  tickets  may  be 
claimed  by  nominated  House  Officials,  with  an  additional  26  for  officers  of  the 
ballet  or  opera  company,  as  appropriate. 

41.  Appendix  C lists  these  entitlements. 

Other  staff  seats 

42.  Members  of  the  Opera  House  staff  can  book  seats,  for  which  they  pay  the 
full  price,  ten  days  ahead  of  the  general  public.  If  a production  is  selling  slowly, 
staff  may  get  reduced  price  tickets.  Free  seats  are  only  given  for  very  badly  selling 
productions  to  prevent  the  house  being  empty  availability  is  announced  a few  days 
before  the  performance  and  seats  are  allocated  by  the  Box  Office  Manager  to  each 
ROH  department,  pro  rata  with  staff  numbers. 

43.  There  are  a very  limited  number  of  guest  seats,  allocated  at  the  daily 
personal  discretion  of  Sir  John  Tooley: 

Guest  artists  are  allowed  two  free  seats  for  one  performance  of  every 
production  in  which  they  are  appearing. 

Prinop^  singers  and  dancers  are  permitted  to  have  two  tickets  for  every 
production  for  a performance  in  which  they  appear. 

Ag^ts  are  given  one  ticket  for  one  performance  of  each  production  in  which 
their  singers/dancers  are  performing,  and  have  an  option  to  purchase  another 


Music  publishers  may  claim  two  seats  for  each  production  of  works  for  which 
they  hold  the  copyright. 

Board  members  are  allocated  two  seats  for  each  production;  they  may  be 
pven  additional  tickets  if  they  are  attending  a performance  on  the  House's 


business. 


Other  guest  seats  are  allocated  at  Sir  John's  discretion. 


Box  office  discretion 
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House  receipts 

^5.  A daily  tabulation  of  house  receipts  is  produced  by  the  box  office  superviser, 
showing,  for  every  performance,  the  number  of  seats  sold  at  each  price  together 
with  the  number,  destination  and  reduction  of  all  discounted  tickets. 

46.  Noted  on  this  form  is  the  financial  target  which  was  set  as  the  hoped-for 
box  office  take  for  that  performance.  This  will  vary  according  to  whether  it  is  a 
matinee  or  evening  performance,  opera  or  ballet,  and  according  to  the  likely  popular 
appeal  of  the  production.  It  takes  account  of  any  foreseen  need  to  discount  tickets. 
The  target  is  set  in  consultation  by  the  Assistant  Director  (Mr  Findlay),  the  Director 
of  Administration  (Mr  Wright),  the  Director  of  Finance  (Mr  Doran)  the  Chief 
Accountant  (Mr  Pilcher),  the  Marketing  Manager  (Mrs  James)  and  the  Box  Office 
Manager  (Mr  Mabbutt).  It  is  a forecast  based  on  experience,  and  represents  a 
yardstick  against  which  to  measure  the  success  of  the  marketing  and  box  office 
operations.  Appendix  D shows  that  the  average  of  budgeted  receipts  for  the  1982/83 
season  was  within  2%  of  the  actual  receipts  for  both  opera  and  ballet. 

47.  Appendix  D ranks  opera  and  ballet  performances  in  1982/83  according  to  the 
average  of  percentages  of  actual  receipts.  The  table  illustrates  the  relative 
popularity  of  productions.  It  will  be  seen  that  nine  out  of  25  opera  productions  (36%) 
achieved  over  90%  box  office  receipts,  while  four  ballet  productions  out  of  17  (23%) 
reached  this  level. 

48. . The  difference  between  the  'seats  sold'  and  the  'actual  receipts'  columns 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  tickets  were  sold  at  reduced  prices.  For  opera,  this 
was  highest  for  "The  Ring"  cycle,  but  the  figure  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  these 
productions  formed  the  1982  Prom  season.  Substantial  differences  also  occurred  with 
DON  CARLOS  (16%),  TAVERNER  and  THE  CARMELITES  (both  9%),  and  for  FIGARO 
and  FIDELIO  (both  6%).  For  ballet,  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  and  the  NIGHT  MOVES 
programme  (respectively  15%  and  13%)  show  noteworthy  differences  between  seats 
sold  and  box  office  receipts. 

Seat  prices 


49.  Seats  are 

priced  on  six  scales: 

A,  B,  C, 

D,  F 

and  M 

. For 

the  1982/83  season. 

these  were: 

M 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Orchestra  Stalls 

B-Q 

11.00 

15.00 

19.00 

24.00 

30.00 

37.50 

R-W 

9.00 

13.00 

16.00 

20.00 

24.00' 

30.00 

Stalls  Circle 

Centre  A/B 

11.00 

15.00 

19.00 

24.00 

30.00 

37.50 

Centre  C/D  side  A 

9.00 

13.00 

16.00 

20.00 

24.00 

30.00 

Sides  B/C  stage  A 

7.50 

10.00 

12.50 

15.50 

18.00 

22.00 

Grand  Tier 

A-C 

12.50 

19.00 

22.50 

27.50 

35.00 

44.00 

Boxes  (4  seats) 

Grand  Tier 

44.00 

60.00 

76.00 

96.00 

120.00 

150.00 

Balcony  Stalls 

22.50 

30.00 

37.50 

46.50 

54.00 

66.00 

Balcony  Stalls 

Centre 

9.00 

13.00 

16.00 

20.00 

24.00 

30.00 

Sides 

7.50 

10.00 

12.50 

15.50 

18.00 

22.00 
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Amphitheatre 

Front  A-K 

6.00 

7.50 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

13.00 

Sides  A-K 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.50 

9.00 

Lower  Slips 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.50 

9.00 

Rear  Amphitheatre 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.50 

9.00 

Upper  Slips 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

Unreserved  Seats 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.50 

9.00 

50.  Productions  sold  at  these  prices  included: 


Scale  M 
Scale  A 
Scale  B 
Scale  C 


Scale  D 
Scale  F 


Ballet  matinees 

Ballet  evenings;  SEMELE,  RAKES  PROGRESS,  TAVERNER 
CARMELITES,  DON  PASQUALE,  KHOVANSHCHINA 
DON  CARLOS,  SAMSON  ET  DALILA,  CARMEN,  DIE 
ZAUBERFLOTE,  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO,  DON  GIOVANNI, 
FAUST,  FIDELO,  MACBETH,  TOSCA 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER,  DER  ROSENKAVALIER,  IL 
TROVATORE,  LA  FANCIULLA  DEL  WEST 
MANON  LESCAUT 


TOSCA  was  to  have  sold  on  scale  F;  after  Sr  Pavarotti's  cancellation,  the  production 
was  repriced  at  scale  C. 


Computerisaticm 

51.  The  Box  Office  Manager  is  looking  into  the  possibility  of  computerisation  and 
has  examined  a number  of  systems  but  among  the  difficulties  which  he  sees  are  the 
need  for  a whole-house  plan  on  screen  (which  is  shown  on  BOCS,  used  by  the 
Barbican  Centre,  but  not  on  many  other  systems)  and  response  delays.  Although 
automation  would  provide  management  information  valuable  to  the  publicity 
department,  the  box  office  sees  little  direct  value  for  itself  from  a computerised 
system,  does  not  envisage  any  staff  savings,  and  doubts  whether  it  would  generate 
greater  income.  The  Marketing  Manager,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  advocate  of 
computerised  box  offices  because  of  the  data  which  they  provide  about  publicity 
campaigns,  and  is  preparing  a paper  on  potential  problems,  costs  and  objectives  of 
an  automated  ticket  issuing  system.  The  advertising  consultant  also  feels  hampered 
by  lack  of  data  on  seat  sales. 

52.  The  way  forward  may  lie  on  a computer  system  linked  to  a viewdata 
facility.  One  such  system,  VIEWBOCS  is  in  use  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Plymouth,  and 
links  the  Box  Office  to  a network  of  35  ticket  agents.  The  same  system  is  also 
being  installed  at  Eastbourne.  Domestic  access  to  VIEWBOCS  is  in  the  planning  stage 
and  may  come  to  fruition  within  six  months.  This  would  link  the  patron,  sitting  in 
his  own  home,  with  the  theatre's  box  office  computer;  and  would  enable  him  to  see 
the  location  and  price  of  available  seats,  and  then  book  tickets,  paying  for  them 
with  his  credit  card. 


53.  I know  that  Mr  Paul  Findlay,  the  Assistant-Director,  is  aware  of  these 
technical  developments  and  their  potential  benefits  to  the  ROH.  I understand  that  he 
intends  to  reach  a conclusion  in  the  coming  months  on  the  need  for  a computerised 
system,  and  on  the  most  appropriate  type  of  system,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be 
recommending  accordingly  in  due  course. 
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MERCHANDISING: 


54.  Merchandising  is  seen  as  having  four  purposes: 

(1)  As  a means  of  income  generation. 

(2)  A service  to  Covent  Garden  patrons;  to  provide  them  with  facilities  to 
purchase  magazines,  books  and  records  which  further  their  interests  in  opera 
and  ballet. 

(3)  Publicity  for  the  House,  deriving  from  the  sales  of  quality  products 
which  reflect  the  excellence  of  Covent  Garden. 

(4)  An  educational  resource  to  promote  study  by  means  of  libretti,  records, 
and  books  and  scholarship. 

55.  The  aspects  of  merchandising  discussed  in  this  Section  are  the  production  and 
sale  of  programmes  and  ad  hoc  publications,  together  with  general  retailing 
operations  conducted  both  by  mail  order  and  at  theatre  bookstalls.  I also  consider 
the  ROH  involvement  with  video  and  other  recording  media. 

56.  Merchandising  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Administration 

(Mr  Richard  Wright),  the  Assistant  Director  (Mr  Findlay)  concerned  with  the 
production  of  programmes  and  other  printed  material,  and  with  the  production  of 
video. 

General  Comments 

57.  The  total  investment  in  merchandising  over  the  last  five  years  has  been 
£344,100  which  is  made  up  of: 


Cumulative  staff  costs  : £52,100 

Purchase  price  of  goods  sold  : £205,100 

Cost  of  mail  order  catalogue  : £31,600 

Value  of  stock  in  hand  at  30  4 83  : £55,000 


This  investment  has  produced  a net  profit  over  five  years  of  £14,900. 

58.  Merchandising,  of  itself,  made  a profit  of  £41,500  in  1982/83;  but  if  staff 
costs  and  other  related  expenditure  is  set  against  this  figure,  there  is  a profit  of 
only  £9,900. 

59.  Merchandising  responsibilities  are  split.  The  Merchandising  Manager  (reporting 
to  Mr  Wright)  is  responsible  for  sales  of  all  goods  in  the  theatre  itself  and  in  the 
box  office  bookshop.  Other  initiatives  involving  sales  outside  the  ROH  are  being 
developed  by  the  Organising  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  Trust. 

60.  I understand  from  various  conversations  that  video  is  seen  by  the  ROH  as 
offering  very  bright  commercial  prospects,  both  as  regards  sales  of  cassettes  or  discs 
for  home  use,  and  in  respect  of  the  use  of  the  material  in  cable  or  satellite  TV  in 
the  UK  and  overseas.  I comment  in  detail  about  this  later,  but  the  history  of  events 
in  the  United  States  leads  to  me  to  believe  that  the  Opera  House  may  be  somewhat 
over-optimistic  in  their  assessment  of  the  financial  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  them 
from  the  "new  television"  media.  It  has  also  been  said  that  video  production 
companies  are  likely  to  drop  the  cultural  material  from  their  catalogues  and 
concentrates  on  popular  movies. 
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61.  These  comments  lead  me  to  recommend  that  merchandising  policy  should  be 
assessed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  ROH  Board  with  the  assistance  of  senior  officers 
with  a view  to  determining  the  net  contribution  to  its  funds  which  the  Opera  House 
wishes  to  secure  through  merchandising:  the  policy  and  operational  arrangements 
necessary  to  achieve  such  a contribution?  and  'the  allocation  of  responsibilities  and 
any  other  organisational  arrangements,  necessary  in  support  of  the  policy  and 
operational  arrangements  decided  upon. 

Publications 


62.  The  Publications  Editor  (Mr  Henry  Fryer)  was  appointed  in  November  1981  to 
fill  a new  post;  he  is  supported  by  an  Assistant  whose  post  was  created  the 
following  July.  He  is  responsible  for  both  editorial  and  production  work  on  ad  hoc 
publications,  the  production  of  the  Annual  Report  and  the  compilation  of 
programmes. 


63.  The  most  prestigious  publication  recently  issued  has  been  the  "glossy"  128- 
page  History  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  Covent  Garden  17 32-198 2 j produced  to 
celebrate  the  250th  anniversary,  and  jointly  edited  by  the  publications  editor  and  by 
the  House  s archivist.  The  book  was  intended  as  a souvenir  rather  than  as  a piece  of 
merchandise,  although  a donation  of  £10,000  by  Commercial  Union  Assurance,  allied 
to  the  gift  of  the  printing  paper  by  Bunzl  Pulk  and  Paper  (Sales)  Ltd,  has  gone  a 
long  way  towards  meeting  the  total  cost  of  £18,000.  The  selling  price  is  £9.95  hard- 
back, £5.95  paperback,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  deficit  of  £8,000  will  be 
recouped  from  sales  over  the  next  18  months. 


64.  The  Publication  Editor  is  also  responsible  for  overseeing  compilation,  design 
and  production  of  the  ROH  Annual  Report,  most  copies  of  which  are  given  away. 
The  non-staff  costs  of  this  over  the  last  five  years  have  been: 


1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83 


£2,200 


£1,600  £3,500  £3,700  £6,000 

(includes  re-design  fee) 


+K  Report  occupies  42  pages.  A possibility  being  canvassed 

issues  into  an  eight-page  financial  statement  and 
commentary  (which  would  be  available  without  charge^  and  an  archival  record  of 
production,  which  might  be  placed  on  sale. 

Prc^rammes 


66.  The  Publications  Editor  is  responsible  for  editorial  control  and  production  of 
programmes  for:  ^ ux 


(1)  The  three  companies  when  in  London; 

(2)  ROH  schools  matinees; 


Visiting  the  Opera  House.  He  is  also  concerned  with 
SWRB  touring  programmes.  About  6596  of  his  and  his  Assistant's  joint  time  is 

ma^neeT; 

u are  made  up  from  a series  of  double-spread  lavers  somi^  nf 

wHh^  th  is  the  cover  which  is  over-printed  every  dav 

with  the  date  of  performance  and  for  opera  the  numerical^ecord  o7  the 
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performance.  (Covent  Garden  is  unique  in  the  world  in  doing  this  and  the  costs  are 
said  by  the  editor  to  be  insignificant.)  There  follows  "the  shell"  consisting  of  a mix 
of  advertisements  and  House  information.  The  inner  segment  provides  cast  list, 
synopsis,  background  information,  and  biographies  of  the  producer,  designer  and 
principal  artists.  The  sheets  for  the  programmes  of  each  production  are  printed  in 
bulk;  the  advertisement  pages  for  several  productions  are  printed  at  the  same  time 
because  they  have  already  been  contracted  for.  Programmes  are  bound  up  daily  and 
delivered  by  the  printer  in  the  quantities  ordered. 

68.  The  average  print  run  is  1,300  copies  per  night  as  against  2,300  seats 
available.  Typically  between  1,000  and  1,100  ballet  programmes  are  required  and 
1,300“  1,450  for  opera;  the  Editor  checks  with  the  box  office  before  instructing  the 
printer  how  many  to  deliver  each  day.  In  1982/83  there  were  247  performances  at 
the  Opera  House  40  different  productions. 

69.  Programme  costs  comprise  the  following:  fees  for  writers  of  editorial  pages; 
production  costs;  and  usherettes'  commission  (7|%)  on  sales.  Income  is  derived  from 
advertising  revenue  and  sales  revenue  (at  present  70p  per  copy).  Appendix  E shows 
the  costs  incurred  in  printing  certain  programmes. 

70.  Costs  vary  from  one  programme  to  another  because  of  varying  length  - 
although  this  is  increasingly  being  standardised  - and  the  complexities  of  producing 
individual  programmes:  for  example,  those  for  new  productions  and  new  ballets  are 
more  expensive  than  for  revivals;  ballet  programmes  are  more  expensive  than  opera 
because  the  dancers  change  nightly  and  the  programmes  (which  were  described  to  me 
as  being  collectors'  items)  must  show  the  cast  at  each  performance. 

71.  Costs  over  the  last  five  years  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  These  figures  do 
not  include  that  that  proportion  (currently  estimated  at  65%)  of  the  time  of  the 
Programme  Editor  and  his  assistant  which  is  spent  on  the  preparation  of 
programmes.  In  1982/83  this  salary  cost  was  about  £10,000.  Deducting  this,  reduces 
the  actual  surplus  to  £52,000. 


1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

Costs 

113,000 

129,200 

152,600 

173,000 

200,700 

Revenue 

159,200 

173,600 

224,300 

247,300 

262,700 

Surplus 

46,200 

44,400 

71,700 

74,300 

62,000 

72.  The  programme  budget  for  1983/84  has  been  increased  by  12{%  because: 

(1)  A freelance  designer  has  been  engaged  to  design  each  new  programme, 
which  will  be  re-used  (as  far  as  possible)  for  future  revivals; 

(2)  Under  a new  arrangement,  outside  editorial  contributers  will  receive  a 
repeat  fee  for  each  use  of  their  material  in  programmes  for  future  revivals; 

(3)  Printing  costs  are  thought  likely  to  increase  by  about  5%  and  paper 
prices  by  7-10%.  (Paper  is  bought  at  less  than  commercial  prices  by  courtesy 
of  a sponsor.) 

73.  The  origin  and  design  of  programmes  is  regarded  as  an  important  activity 
requiring  consultation  at  times  up  to  the  level  of  the  General  Director.  The 
Publications  Editor  co-ordinates  the  preparation  of  the  text,  some  of  which  is 
prepared  in-house  (for  example,  the  RB  and  RO  Press  Officers  are  responsible  for 
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the  biographies)  and  some  is  written  by  distinguished  musicologists  and  critics.  A 
weekly  report  (as  illustrated  below)  shows  numbers  produced  and  their  usage. 


PRCXiRAMME  SALES 


April 

1983 

Printed 

Sold 

House 

Wasted 

Mon 

11 

DON  PASQUALE 

1,370 

1,106 

130 

136 

Tue 

12 

DON  CARLOS 

1,315 

1,269 

27 

19 

Wed 

13 

theatre  closed 

Thu 

14 

DON  PASQUALE 

1,297 

1,125 

35 

137 

Fri 

15 

DON  CARLOS 

1,332 

1,200 

34 

98 

Sat 

16 

DON  PASQUALE 

1,275 

1,137 

26 

112 

6,589 

5,837 

252 

500 

Running 

season 

totals  for  the  1982/83 

196,364 

162,132 

(82%) 

6,950 

(4.2%) 

27,282 

(13.8%) 

Programme  advertising 


7k,  A consultant  is  employed  to  generate  and  increase  programme  advertising  not 
only  on  programmes  but  also  on  all  publications  of  the  three  companies.  The 
appointment  is  on  the  basis  of  a salary  plus  5%  commission  on  sales.  The  person 
concerned  (Irene  Legatt)  is  the  former  editor  of  programmes  and  thus  came  to  the 
job  previous  knowledge  and  contacts. 

75.  ROH  programme  advertising  reaches  over  half  a million  people  each  year; 
the  audiences  form  a distinctive  group  who  are  more  costly  for  an  advertiser  to 
reach  through  for  example  such  magazines  as  Country  Life,  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  the  Connoisseur  or  Harpers  &.  Queen.  Advertisement  rates  for  1982/83.  which 
will  hold  for  at  least  part  of  1983/84,  are: 


Full  page  colour 
Full  page  mono 
Half  page  mono 
Cover  rate  on  application 
Series  discount: 


1 month  3 months 

£2,750 

£600  £1,500 

£350  £ 800 


Bleed  pages  10%  extra 
6 months:  7j%  12  months:  15% 

Lt;  f ^«ual  gross  achieved 

! ® advertising  consultant  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  at  least  £80,000 

recession  is  making  generation  progressively  more 
difficult.  Net  advertising  income  over  the  past  five  years  has  been: 
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1978/79  1979/80  1981/82  1982/83  1983/84 

£32,000  £41,000  £57,300  £82,000  £83,000 

77.  The  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  management  produces  the  programmes  for  SWRB 
seasons  at  that  house.  The  ROH  Publications  Editor  assists  production  by  supplying 
information  for  cover  and  internal  text,  by  proof  reading  and  clearance  of  the 
material  among  Covent  Garden  interests.  No  direct  costs  accrue  to  the  ROH. 

78.  No  continuing  costs  (other  than  overheads)  are  incurred  by  the  ROH  for 
Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  touring  programmes.  They  are  produced  by  a contractor 
to  the  theatres  concerned  (Stilwell  Derby  Ltd)  who  pass  the  costs  on  to  the 
individual  theatres  who  in  turn  retain  the  income  from  sales.  Covent  Garden  receives 
a proportion  of  the  total  advertising  revenue  from  these  programmes.  A non- 
recurring cost  for  re-design,  to  bring  the  programmes  into  line  with  the  ROH 
corporate  image,  will  be  recovered  by  arrangement  with  the  contractor. 

Schools  matinees 

79.  Six  schools  matinees  were  held  during  the  1982/83  season.  For  each 
production  a colourful  illustrated  broadsheet  was  produced,  explaining  the  story  and 
giving  other  background  information.  There  is  a budget  of  £6,000  for  programmes  for 
the  six  matinees.  The  pressure  of  the  programme  Editor's  other  work  has  tended  to 
delay  the  availability  of  these  programmes  until  the  children  have  reached  the  Opera 
House,  instead  of  being  sent  to  schools  for  pre-visit  study.  This  is  unsatisfactory 
educationally  and  tends  to  reduce  the  benefits  of  expenditure  on  the  special 
programmes. 

Gaia  performances 

80.  Elaborate  programmes  are  produced  for  gala  performances.  The  printing  costs 
are  usually  sponsored,  and  the  selling  price  is  often  set  at  a minimum  donation  of 
£2.00.  There  are  many  advertisements  which  generate  appreciable  income. 

Bookstall  trading 

81.  The  ROH  has  four  merchandising  outlets;  two  bookstalls  within  the  House 
and  one  attached  to  the  box  office  in  Floral  Street,  plus  a substantial  mail  order 
service.  The  Merchandising  Manager  (Mr  Nicholas  Haywood),  (who  is  also  Assistant 
House  Manager  reports  to  the  House  Manager  (Mr  Trevor  3ones));  under  him  he  has 
a Sales  and  Information  Officer,  (Mr  Stephen  Mead),  and  a part-time  Postal  Sales 
Assistant  (Martin  Jones).  Front  of  House  sales  are  made  by  usherettes  on  commission 
(7%). 
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82 


The  table  below  shows  sales  (excluding  programmes)  over  the  past  five  years: 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

INCOME 

Theatre  bookstalls 

IMOO 

18,900 

13,700 

17,700 

23,900 

Box  Office  bookstall 

- 

16,000 

28,600 

30,200 

Postal  sales 

- 

16,000 

21,600 

23,300 

33,000 

TOTAL 

COST  OF  SALES* 

14,800 

34,900 

33,300 

71,800 

129,100 

Theatre  bookstalls 

8,900 

11,800 

12,300 

12,600 

13,600 

Box  Office  bookstall 

- 

11,800 

20,200 

34,600 

Postal  sales 

- 

8,100 

14,300 

17,800 

37,400 

TOTAL 

GROSS  PROFIT 

8,900 

19,900 

38,400 

30,600 

87,600 

Theatre  bookstalls 

3,900 

7,100 

3,400 

3,100 

8,300 

Box  Office  bookstall 

- 

- 

4,200 

8,400 

13,600 

Postal  sales 

- 

7,900 

7,300 

7,700 

17,600 

ANNUAL  GROSS 
PROFIT 

(excluding  staff  and 
miscellaneous  costs) 

3,900 

13,000 

14,900 

21,200 

41,300 

83.  Staff  costs  over 

the  same 

period  were: 

1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/82 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

Usherettes' 
commission 
Merchandising  staff 

900 

1,600 

1,200 

1,800 

1,300 

9,400 

1,300 

13,800 

1,700 

18,900 

TOTAL 

2,300 

3,000 

10,700 

13,300 

20,800 

^Includes  sundry  costs  but  not  usherette's  commission. 
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8^.  Postal  sales  are  advertised  through  a 2^-page  illustrated  mail  order  catalogue 
which  is  revised  annually;  net  production  costs  (which  do  not  include  staff  costs)  are 
shown  below. 


1979/80  19^0/81  1981/82  1982/83 

£4,200  £8,100  £8,300  £11,000 

85.  Adding  staff  costs  and  the  production  of  the  mail  order  catalogue  to  the 
sales  figures  produces  the  following  outturns,  which  do  not  include  programmes; 


1978/79 

£ 

1979/80 

£ 

1980/81 

£ 

1981/S2 

£ 

1982/83 

£ 

INCOME 

14,800 

34,900 

53,300 

71,800 

129,100 

EXPENDITURE 

Cost  of  sales 

8,900 

19,900 

38,400 

50,600 

87,600 

Staff 

2,500 

3,000 

10,700 

15,300 

20,600 

Catalogue 

- 

4,200 

8,100 

8,300 

11,000 

Total  expenditure 

11,300 

27,100 

57,200 

74,200 

119,200 

NET  PROFIT  (LOSS) 

3,500 

7,800 

(2,900) 

(2,400) 

9,900 

86.  The  Opera  House  believes  that  there  is  considerable  growth  potential  in 
merchandising;  market  research  would  be  necessary  to  identify  products  and  clients, 
but  one  area  particularly  mentioned  was  the  expansion  of  postal  sales  through  the 
mailing  list.  A desire  was  expressed  for  separate  bookshop  premises  which  would 
include  video  demonstration  facilities.  Justification  for  this  expansion  was  provided 
by  the  immediate  increase  in  sales  through  the  box  office  bookstall  following 
reconstruction  of  the  sales  area  in  1982;  a jump  from  £4,200  in  1980/81  £15,600  in 
1982/83.  A new  bookshop  would  also  provide  much  needed  storage  space. 

87.  The  principal  items  on  sale  are  libretti,  other  books  and  recordings;  there 
are  also  souvenirs  such  as  T-shirts,  the  ROH  diary,  the  Dance  Calendar,  ROH 
posters,  notelets,  etc.  The  growth  in  sales  of  some  of  these  items  is  illustrated  in 


the  table  below  which 

shows  gross  profit  over  the 

last  five 

years. 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Libretti 

500 

600 

1,500 

1,400 

5,000 

Other  books 

1,600 

3,900 

3,700 

5,800 

15,600 

Records  and  cassettes 

1,200 

4,100 

3,900 

6,000 

8,700 

T-shirts 

800 

1,200 

2,100 

1,300 

ROH  posters 

— 

1,600 

1,200 

1,300 

2,300 
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8S.  As  well  as  bookstall  sales  in  London,  opportunities  have  been  taken  for 
merchandising  during  UK  and  overseas  tours  by  the  Royal  Ballet  and  the  Royal 
Opera.  For  example,  foreign  publishers  have  been  persuaded  to  issue  their  own 
editions  of  ROH  publications  (for  which  royalties  accrue  to  Covent  Garden),  while 
there  has  been  a ready  sale  of  ROH  T-shirts  and  small  souvenirs  in  the  "House 
style"  of  scarlet  with  the  Royal  Arms. 

89.  Commercially  published  books  are  stocked  on  a selective  basis,  after 
appraisal  by  the  opera  or  ballet  companies.  Initiatives  have  included  the  buying  up  of 
remaindered  copies  of  opera  or  ballet  books  of  high  quality  but  limited  general 
interest,  and  the  selling  at  a special  price  of  items  not  available  elsewhere. 
Substantial  stocks  of  current  editions  of  standard  reference  works  (such  as  Kobbe's 
Complete  Opera  Book)  are  held.  It  is  thought  to  be  advantageous  to  negotiate  co- 
publication arrangements  for  the  ROH's  major  titles,  for  example  the  History  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House^  Covent  Garden  1732/1982.  In  this  way,  the  ROH  receives  double 
royalties:  from  the  co-publisher  and  through  the  purchase  of  individual  copies  by 
members  of  the  public. 

90.  A series  of  Opera  Guides  are  sold;  these  are  published  by  3ohn  Calder  Ltd  in 
association  with  the  ENO  and  the  Royal  Opera;  some  are  sponsored.  Each  book 
contains  the  original  language  libretto  which  appears  beside  an  English  performing 
translation;  there  is  also  an  introductory  essay,  a commentary  on  the  music, 
illustrations,  a bibliography  and  a discography.  The  English  National  Opera  edit, 
produce  and  control  the  series;  Covent  Garden  put  up  £1,500  each  for  half  the  total 
of  Guides  produced  in  a year  (usually  about  six)  and  contract  to  buy  1,000  copies  of 
each  title  at  50%  discount.  The  Guides  sell  at  £2.50  each. 

91.  The  Franklin  Mint  sells  a figurine  of  a ballet  dancer,  whose  plinth  carries 
the  RB  name.  Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  dating  from  July  1980,  Covent 
Garden  receives  royalties  from  sales  in  the  six  countries  where  the  figure  is  at 
present  marketed.  An  advance  of  £7,500  against  US  royalties  has  been  received; 
other  royalties  are  regularly  paid  to  the  Opera  House.  An  additional  £5,000  has  been 
paid  to  the  House  by  the  Mint  in  respect  of  anticipated  royalty  payments  for  a 
lithograph  series,  which  is  not  yet  on  sale.  The  money  received  from  the  Franklin 
Mint  is  used  to  finance  the  Opera  Guides. 

Recordings 

92.  The  Opera  House  places  cultural  and  educational  importance  on  television, 
radio  and  gramophone  recordings  of  its  work;  there  is  also  new  development  into  the 
area  of  video.  The  financial  benefits  accruing  from  these  recordings  and  from 
filniing  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  It  will  be  observed  that  a rise  of  153%  in 
radio  income  from  1980/81  to  1981/82  was  not  sustained  in  1982/83  and  the  total 

1978/79;  TV  income  increased  from  £65,100  in  1980/81  to 
£139,300  in  1982/83  but  dropped  by  £13,000  in  the  following  year.  Overall,  its 

steady  growth  (averaging  71%  annually  from  1978/79  to  1981/82  has  declined  to  a 
mere  ti-%  increase  in  1982/83. 
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1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Radio 

17,700 

8,800 

9,800 

24,800 

17,800 

TV 

22,800 

45,500 

65,100 

139,300 

126,300 

Filming 

4,200 

800 

3,700 

5,500 

16,400 

Recording 

13,600 

8,500 

6,500 

2,800 

3,300 

Sundries 

•* 

7,600 

5,500 

(2,900) 

12,700 

TOTAL 

58,300 

71,200 

(+81%) 

90,600 

(+79%) 

17,000 

(+53%) 

176,500 

(+4%) 

Television  broadcasts 

93.  Among  the  successes  of  the  1978/79  season  was  a live  BBC  TV  relay  of  the 
first  performance  of  a new  production  of  DIE  FLEDERMAUS;  this  was  also  broadcast 
by  satellite  to  the  USA  and  to  some  European  countries,  producing  an  estimated 
audience  of  20  million  viewers.  On  the  ballet  side  that  same  year  the  BBC  recorded 
THE  DREAM  and  A MONTH  IN  THE  COUNTRY  in  the  theatre,  and  LES  NOCES  in 
the  studio,  whilst  a specially  devised  ballet  programme  was  transmitted  live  to  the 
USA.  A London  Weekend  documentary  on  MAYLERLING  was  awarded  the  Prix  Italia. 

94.  These  were  followed  next  season  by  the  relays  by  the  BBC  of  THE 
SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  LUISA  MILLER  and  a programme  of  three  ballets  from  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Big  Top  at  Cambridge. 

95.  By  1981/82,  the  video  arrangements  with  the  BBC  had  been  formalised,  and 
four  productions  were  filmed  for  exploitation  by  that  means;  SAMSON  ET  DALILA, 
MANON,  LA  BOHEME  and  FALSTAFF.  Granada  TV  filmed  ISADORA,  A CHRISTMAS 
CAROL  and  GLORIA. 

Radio  broadcasts 

96.  Notable  BBC  radio  broadcasts  during  the  last  five  years  included  the 
complete  RING  cycle  in  1978.  Nine  operas  were  broadcast  by  the  Corporation  in 
1981/82  and  in  1982/83.  Capital  Radio  broadcasts  have  included  OTELLO  (1978/79 
season),  TOSCA  and  LA  BOHEME  (1981/82)  and  LA  FANCIULLA  DEL  WEST  and  a 
documentary  "Putting  on  Fanciulla  del  West"  which  formed  part  of  the  250th 
Anniversary  celebrations. 

Audio  recordings 

97.  The  Opera  House  believe  that  audio  recordings  bring  prestige  to  the 
companies  but  because  the  orchestra  is  locked  into  theatre  performances,  recording 
opportunities  are  not  always  available. 

Video 

98.  The  Arts  Council's  study  of  Opera  and  Dance  (published  in  April  1983) 
commented; 
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"Developments  in  satellite,  cable  and  video  ...  open  up  possibilities  of  new 
sources  of  income  for  companies  subsidised  from  public  funds,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  greatly  furthering  their  own  as  well  as  the  Arts  Council's  aims 
and  objects  by  increasing  access  and  bringing  a wider  choice  to  audiences." 

99.  They  noted  that  in  Denmark  the  Theatre  Royal,  Copenhagen,  was,  as  a 
condition  of  state  subsidy,  obliged  to  present  performances  of  drama,  dance  and 
opera  for  television  performance.  It  also  recorded  that  in  France  an  obligation  was 

placed  on  the  television  authorities  to  transmit  annually  a certain  number  of  opera 
and  dance  productions. 

100.  The  ACGB  believe  that  transmissions  by  the  mass  media  in  the  UK  could 
become  gateways  to  live  performances,  not  only  leading  to  increased  revenue  of 
existing  types  of  production,  but  also  through  educational  and  interpretative 
programmes  having  benefits  in  the  widest  cultural  sense. 


101.  The  Royal  Opera  House  has  interests  in  the  development  of  video,  both  as 
regards  the  safe  of  copies  of  the  types  to  individuals  and  through  franchise 
agreements  for  showing  on  "through  the  air"  television  and  on  cable/satellite  TV. 


102.  A tripartite  agreement  between  the  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  Video 
Productions  Ltd  aand  the  BBC  was  signed  in  1981  with  the  object  of  producing 
videograms  of  opera  and  ballet.  The  filming  is  done  by  the  BBC  who  pay  the  Opera 
House  a management  fee  of  £23,000  for  each  production  and  in  return  have  the 
right  to  one  relay:  a repeat  fee  is  payable  if  the  Corporation  wish  to  broadcast  it 
again.  The  agreement  is  for  £75,000  a year  for  a minimum  of  three  recordings,  and 
an  additional  £25,000  for  each  additional  recording.  The  fee  is  linked  to  the  Retail 
Price  Index  and  increases  this  year  to  £88,500  and  £29,500  respectively.  Twelve 
months  after  the  recording,  the  tape  is  placed  on  commercial  sale  to  the  home 
video  market  by  Thorn  - EMI  Video  Programmes  Ltd.  The  cassettes  are  available 
rom  the  Opera  House,  both  from  the  box  office  and  by  mail  order;  they  are  also 

price  is  £39.50.  The  first  cassettes 
were  on  public  sale  in  April  1983;  advance  sales  to  the  Trust  and  to  mailing  list 
subscribers  at  the  end  of  the  1982/83  financial  year  realised  £10,000;  sales  income 
from  April  to  the  end  of  July  1983  have  been  £12,800. 


103.  The  ROH  video  productions  to  date  are: 


LA  BOHEME 

LES  CONTES  D'HOFFMAN 
FALSTAFF 

LA  FANCIULLA  DEL  WEST 
MANON  LESCAUT 
PETER  GRIMES 
SAMSON  ET  DALILA 
LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE 
MANON 


rights  of  the  video  productions  has  been  assigned  in  perpetuity  to  Covent 
Garden  Video  Productions  Ltd.  A percentage  from  sales  reverts  to  the  Opera  House 
as  soon  as  each  production  goes  into  profit. 


105.  UK  sales  have  so  far  been  of  cassettes;  in  the  US  and  Japan  the  video  disc 
format  jnore  popular.  Merchandising  potential  is  thought  by  the  Opera  House  to  be 

because  there  are  no  language  barriers  but  also  because  opera 
vrdeo considered  more  likely  to  purchase  copies  than  to  hire 
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106.  In  addition  to  sales  for  the  home  video  market,  the  ROH  believes  that  there 

is  considerable  financial  potential  in  sales  to  programme  providers  for  cable  TV,  both 
overseas  (particularly  in  the  USA  and  Japan)  and  in  the  UK  following  the 

Government's  acceptance  of  the  Hunt  report  on  Cable  Expansion  and  Broadcasting 
Policy  (Cmnd  8679). 

107.  The  Opera  House,  sees  its  progression  into  video  as  providing  greater 
justification  for  the  Arts  Council  subsidy  in  that,  by  this  medium,  the  products  of 
Covent  Garden  are  made  available  to  a far  greater  audience  than  can  be  contained 
in  the  theatre.  They  look  towards  the  possible  future  development  of  a UK  TV 
channel  which  would  carry  mainly  arts  programmes,  some  derived  from  government- 
funded  institution. 

108.  There  are  of  course  at  least  two  views  of  the  cable  market.  An  article 

(entitled  "Perspectives  on  the  New  Television")  in  the  American  journal  Business 

Horizons''^  November/December  1982,  while  pointing  out  that  technical  and  legal 
obstacles  remain,  gave  buoyant  description  of  what  it  described  as  "a  potent  force 
for  significant  and  dramatic  change  in  the  world  of  television  as  we  have  known  it". 
Set  against  this  are,  for  example,  the  broadcast  by  Mr  Frank  Giilard  (reprinted  in 
The  Listener  of  ^ November  1982)  asking  "Is  cable  in  the  USA  the  runaway  success 
claimed?"  and  the  somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic  look  at  the  potential  for  the  UK 
cable  industry  by  Mr  Peter  Fiddick  writing  in  The  Guardian  newspaper  on 
27  and  28  July  1983. 

109.  In  order  to  gain  greater  understanding  of  the  television  companies'  viewpoint, 

one  of  my  colleagues  on  this  scrutiny  (Mr  Stephen  Penfold)  spoke  to  the  Managing 

Director  of  Thames  Television  International  Ltd,  Mr  Mike  Phillips.  Mr  Phillips  made 

the  point  that  cable  TV  was  viable  at  the  moment  only  in  the  northern  United 
States  where  it  is  a movie-dominated  medium.  In  the  UK  it  is  also  proposed  to 
market  successful  box  office  movies  rather  than  to  provide  a medium  for  the  arts  or 
even  sport,  light  entertainment,  etc.  Attempts  had  been  made  in  the  US  to  promote 
a "cultural"  cable  system:  one  firm  had  started  up  in  February  1983  but  had  shut 
down  by  June.  The  US  has  the  advantage  over  the  UK  of  having  a number  of 
affluent  people  whose  access  to  live  arts  is  limited,  but  even  so  it  is  difficult  to 
sell  successful  British  drama  series  such  as  BRIDESHEAD  REVISITED  and  EDWARD 
AND  MRS  SIMPSON,  particularly  because  the  American  audience  get  these  free  on 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System  (PBS).  In  short,  Mr  Phillips  saw  no  potential  for  the 
national  companies  to  exploit  either  cable  TV  or  the  home  video  market  outside  the 
UK. 

110.  Mr  Phillips  made  also  the  following  points; 

(1)  He  had  the  impression  that  some  members  of  the  national  companies 
had  an  unrealistic  assessment  of  the  value  of  their  product.  A good  critical 
appraisal  of  a particular  play  or  performance  did  not  necessarily  ensure 
subsequently  a successful  commercial  market.  The  trend  in  big  TV  companies 
is  to  shy  away  from  trying  to  put  live  arts  on  the  small  screen  and 
subsequently  on  to  video.  UK  programme  planners  are  looking  for  high 
ratings,  the  commercial  TV  companies  to  attract  advertisers;  but  the  ratings 
came  from  repeats  of  successful  shows  - eg  THE  SWEENEY  or  MINDER  and 
not  from  ventures  they  have  made  into  the  live  arts,  such  as  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUESTS  and  the  acclaimed  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  The  production  costs 
are  high,  particularly  in  converting  drama  on  to  magnetic  tape;  the  processes 
involve  a straight  "take"  of  the  play,  augmented  subsequently  by  close-ups 
and  asides  which  then  have  to  be  spliced  into  the  film. 
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(2)  Such  market  as  does  exist  for  the  arts  on  television  is  by  and  large 
happy  only  with  conventional  fare.  Mr  Phillips  mentioned  that  reaction  to 
RSC's  THE  THREE  SISTERS  had  been  that  the  audience  preferred  an  earlier 
version  starring  Lord  Olivier  and  which  is  available  on  home  video.  Another 
example  was  RIGOLETTO  put  on  by  ENO  and  set  in  the  1950s  New  York; 
the  feedback  was  that  viewers  would  have  preferred  the  classic  version  sung 
in  Italian.  The  relative  television  success  of  the  ROH's  SWAN  LAKE  was 
achieved  because  it  is  a standard  classic. 

(3)  Mr  Phillips  gave  his  impression  that  companies  who  are  selling  home 

videos  are  using  "up  market"  material  such  as  opera  and  ballet  to 
demonstrate  to  buyers  of  video  machines  the  wide  range  that  becomes 

available  to  them.  Once  the  consumer  market  has  been  satisfied  with  the 
hardware,  he  thought  it  likely  that  firms  would  drop  the  more  esoteric 
material  in  their  inventory  - such  as  ballet  - and  concentrate  on  the  big 

movies  with  their  known  successful  commercial  track  record. 

111.  My  interpretation  of  these  comments,  allied  to  situation  reports  in,  for 

example,  The  Economist  and  the  technical  and  daily  press,  is  that  the  Opera  House 
would  be  ill  advised  to  believe  that  great  financial  benefits  were  likely  to  accrue 
from  any  investment  in  "new  television".  It  does  not  appear  that  arts  programmes 
have  been  at  all  successful  in  monetary  items,  however  great  their  cultural 

contribution  may  have  been.  Sales  of  video  cassettes  for  the  domestic  market  may 
offer  better  chances  of  reward,  but  even  this  sector  may  not  prove  to  have  great 
financial  benefit. 

EDUCATION 

112.  The  Royal  Charter  of  the  Arts  Council  lays  on  it  a responsibility  "to 

increase  the  accessibility  of  the  arts  to  the  public"  and  "to  develop  and  improve  the 

knowledge,  understanding  and  practice  of  the  arts".  A contribution  to  these 
objectives  can  be  made  through  educational  activities  and  the  policy  statement  The 
Arts  Council  and  Education  (issued  by  the  ACGB  in  February  1983)  set  out  the  three 
aspects  of  education  which  the  Council  believe  are  important: 

"First,  education  is  a long-term  process  involving  many  different  and 

complementary  types  of  learning,  through  which  each  person  is  helped  to 
developed  his/her  individuality  and  ability  to  operate  in,  and  relate  to 
society; 

second,  the  education  system  itself,  from  nursery  through  school  to  further, 
higher  and  continuing  education; 

third,  with  reference  to  our  Charter,  education  is  seen  as  encompassing  a 
wide  variety  of  approaches  by  arts,  educational  and  other  organisations  and 
by  individuals,  designed  to  lead  to  a general  valuing  of  the  arts  and  the  wish 
to  become  involved  in  them  and  to  awareness  of  the  meaning  of  particular 
works  of  art  or  creative  acts. 


Education,  in  this  third  sense,  should  be  part  of  the  way  arts  clients  (ie 
those  receiving  subsidy  from  the  Council)  perceive  their  role  and  function." 

113.  This  section  described  the  steps  taken  by  the  ROH  to  set  up  educational 
programmes,  and  concludes  with  the  ACGB  comments  on  the  initiatives. 
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Ballet 


114.  The  Ballet  Education  Liaison  Officer  appointment  derives  from  a study  by  an 
outside  consultant  commissioned  in  1981  by  the  ROH  (and  financed  by  the  Covent 
Garden  Trust)  aimed  at  reviewing  past  work  on  ballet  education  and  making 
proposals  for  a way  forward.  The  report  was  accepted  in  March  1982,  and  the 
Education  Officer  appointed  in  the  following  September. 

115.  The  budget  for  1983/84  is  £4,500  of  which  £2,000  is  intended  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  officer's  own  travelling  and  £2,500  to  pay  the  expenses  of  dancers  and 
pianist  in  giving  educational  demonstrations,  and  to  cover  the  financing  of  an 
advisory  committee.  The  person  appointed  (Mrs  Kate  Castle)  was  a dancer  with  the 
Royal  Ballet,  who  has  spent  four  years  as  a Greater  London  Arts  Association  Dance 
Fellow  in  an  Outer  London  borough.  She  is  responsible  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Royal  Ballet  in  respect  of  administration,  and  to  the  Artistic  Director  for  the 
quality  of  her  work.  She  has  a full-time  Assistant  (Miss  Judith  Coulson). 

116.  The  House's  Ballet  Education  Advisory  Committee  (set  up  at  the  end  of 
1982)  is  charged  with  advising  the  Royal  Ballet  on  all  aspects  of  their  work  in 
education.  The  Education  Officer  acts  as  secretary  to  the  Committee,  whose 
members  are  encouraged  to  attend  as  many  of  the  RB  educational  activities  as 
possible.  It  has  about  20  members,  including  representatives  from  the  Arts  Council, 
education  experts  and  dance  teachers.  One  of  its  early  activities  is  finalisation  of  a 
policy  statement  which  will  seek  both  to  identify  the  distinctive  educational  role  of 
the  RB  and  to  increase  public  appreciation  and  understanding  of  classical  ballet.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  policy  should  be  carried  out  in  two  ways:  first,  through 
performance,  and  secondly,  by  giving  students,  teachers  and  the  wider  public  greater 
access  to  the  RB  staff  and  to  information  about  the  rich  cultural  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Royal  Ballet. 

117.  The  Committee  hopes  that  appreciation  and  understanding  of  classical  ballet 
will  be  increased  by,  for  example: 

(1)  Inviting  students  and  teachers  to  special  performances  at  the  ROH. 

(2)  Special  booking  arrangements  at  Covent  Garden. 

(3)  Providing  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  schools  and  community  centres. 

(4)  Arranging  occasions  for  the  public  to  meet  dancers,  choreographers, 

designers  and  producers. 

(5)  Developing  adult  education  policies. 

118.  In  its  activities  the  Committee  distinguishes  four  groups  of  the  public:  those 
who  are  already  committed  to  the  ballet  as  spectators  or  performers;  those  who 
appreciate  dance  as  an  art  form  but  lack  knowledge  of  classical  ballet;  those  with 
few  opportunities  to  experience  and  enjoy  ballet  but  who  with  encouragement  may 
be  a potential  audience;  and  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  ballet. 

119.  Since  her  appointment  the  Education  Officer  has  travelling  widely  in  the  UK, 
both  on  her  own  and  with  members  of  the  RB,  visiting  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  There  have  been  workshops,  lectures,  teachers'  evenings  and  adult  education 
events.  She  has  found  some  problems  in  that  classical  ballet  is  not  an  easy  art  form 
to  appreciate.  Modern  dance  has  become  widely  known  under  the  influence  of  Martha 
Graham,  the  London  Contemporary  Dance  Company  and  others  but  the  stylised  and 
artificial  conventions  of  ballet  make  it  less  approachable  by  the  disco  generation. 
This  difficulty  reinforces  the  need  for  audience  development. 
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120.  In  a typical  year  six  schools  matinees  are  held  at  Covent  Garden  - three 
opera  and  three  ballet  - and  about  20  schools*  matinees  are  presented  in  the  regions 
by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  Company.  To  a large  extent  these  productions  are 
commercially  sponsored,  as  set  out  in  paragraph  123,  and  most  of  the  schools 
attending  are  State  funded.  The  attendance  at  these  performances  is  generally  good 
averaging,  for  instance,  over  80%  during  the  last  12  months. 

121.  This  programme  of  schools'  matinees  is  backed  up  by  a scheme  for  low  price 
performances  for  school  parties  at  specified  evening  performances  - there  are  15  of 
these  arranged  for  1983/84.  The  take-up  of  these  tickets  is  not  high  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  same  half  dozen  schools  usually  come  to  the  performances 
available.  This  possibly  is  a reflection  on  the  enthusiasm  of  particular  teachers  and 
the  disinterest  of  other  teachers. 

122.  Notification  of  matinee  and  evening  performance  arrangements  is  widespread: 
every  school  in  the  London  area  is  notified  of  Covent  Garden  productions  and  similar 
arrangements  are  made  in  respect  of  Sadler's  Wells  Royal  Ballet  when  it  is  on  tour. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  arrangements  is  illustrated  by  the  attendance  of  an 
average  38,000  school  children  each  season  from  2,500  different  schools. 

123.  The  sponsorship  of  schools  matinees  has  been: 


1978-79  : 

ROH  Trust 
Friends  of  CG 
Linbury  Trust 

£10,000 

£10,000 

£3,500 

1979-80  : 

ROH  Trust 
Linbury  Trust 

) : 
) 

£13,500 

1980-81  : 

IBM  UK  Ltd 

• 

• 

£30,000 

1981-82  : 

ROH  Trust 
3 Sainsbury  pic 

) ; 
) 

£53,000 

1982-83  : 

Clore  Foundation 

• 

« 

£50,000 

There  is  also  £15,000  given  by  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation  for  the  production  of 
educational  materials. 

124.  The  RB  Education  Officer  is  at  present  also  dealing  with  the  out-reach 

activities  of  the  SWRB,  and  this  is  causing  difficulties  of  scheduling  because  of  the 
different  needs  of  a London-based  and  a touring  company.  I understand  that  a study 
is  being  conducted  into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a new  post  for  a separate 
SWRB  education  officer.  ^ 

125.  An  Education  Officer  for  the  Royal  Opera  has  been  appointed  and  will  start 
work  on  1 September  1983.  I understand  that  she  will  report  to  the  Resident 
Producer  of  the  Company  (Mr  Richard  Gregson),  and  that  her  first  assignment  is 
likely  to  be  a schools  project  during  the  last  week  of  the  RO's  tour  to  Manchester 
in  the  autumn.  She  and  the  RB  Education  Officer  will  work  together  from  a joint 


ACGB  comments 

126.  I have  discussed  the  Opera  House's  educational  policy  with  the  Arts  Council 

to  find  out  whether  the  ROM's  initiatives  are  considered  to  be  in  line  with  the 
Council's  own  policies. 
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127.  Miss  Sue  Robertson,  the  acting  Senior  Education  Officer,  fully  appreciated 
that  the  appointments  represent  a big  step  forward  but  was  apprehensive  lest  lack  of 
management  commitment  might  hamper  the  educational  work.  She  also  feared  that 
the  ballet  officer  would  get  very  over-stretched  in  her  present  dual  roles  of 
administrator  and  performer;  she  suggested  that  the  range  of  activities  was  too 
broad  to  be  sustained.  Integration  of  the  educational  effort  within  each  Company 
will  be  essential  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  is  a clear  understanding  of  what  the 
education  officers  are  trying  to  achieve,  and  also  co-operation  between  them  and  the 
performers.  At  the  Festival  Ballet,  she  told  me,  participation  in  educational 
activities  is  no\^^  part  of  a dancer's  contract  thus  both  simplifying  scheduling  and 
ensuring  that  one  activity  is  not  seen  as  less  important  than  the  other. 

12S.  The  Ballet  Education  Advisory  Committee  is  seen  to  be  performing  a useful 
role  in  developing  a policy  which  will  give  a platform  to  the  Ballet  Education 
Officer.  There  may  be  benefits,  however,  from  reconstituting  the  Committee  in  a 
smaller  size,  and  including  arts  representatives  who  could  give  practical  guidance. 

129.  The  Arts  Council  welcome  the  appointment  of  an  Opera  Education  Officer, 
and  suggest  that  one  is  also  required  for  the  SWRB. 
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Director  of  Administration 


SECTION  18,  APPENDIX  A 

ORGANISATION  CHART:  PRESS  AND  BOX  OFFICES 
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*In  practice,  there  is  regular  communication  between  the  Merchandising  Manager  and  the  Assistant  Director  and  his  staff 
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SECTION  18,  APPENDIX  B 

ROH  MARKETING  MANAGER:  FUNCTIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


1.  To  execute  policy  established  by  The  Board,  Sir  John  Too  ley  and 
Paul  Findlay. 

2.  To  manage  staff  - assistant 

secretary 

mailing  list  organiser 
and  set  objectives  for  the  department. 

3.  To  prepare  annual  budgets  and  to  work  within  the  agreed  budget. 

4.  a.  To  generate  ticket  sales  through: 

mailing  lists 
regular  advertising 
campaign  advertising 

promotions  - magazines,  shop  windows,  joint  ventures  with  other 
companies,  special  mailings,  discounts,  liaison  with  regional  arts 
associations,  large  employers,  British  Rail  etc 
outdoor  advertising 

distribution  of  leaflets  beyond  the  mailing  list 

By  the  preparation  of: 

leaflets 
posters 
sales  letters 
banners 

exhibitions  and  displays 

Print  preparation  includes 

liaison  with  Box  Office 
liaison  with  companies 
photograph  selection 
copy  writing  or  editing 
preparation  of  design  brief 
supervision  of  design 
approval  of  design 

print  buying  and  supervision  of  quality  costing  etc 

b.  Advertising 

Brief  to  agency  - type  of  readership  aimed  at;  set  budget  and 
timing  etc. 

Approval  and  supervision  of  design  and  expenditure. 

Radio  ads  - write  script,  select  music,  clearance  of  music  use, 
select  voice  over,  supervision  of  production,  select  spots  etc. 

TV  ads  - mostly  slides;  sometimes  have  a proper  film  made  and 
donated  by  friendly  independent  company. 
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c. 


Promotion 


designing  packages  (ticket-discounted  when  appropriate  - with  book 
or  travel  or  restaurant  etc),  selling  to  magazines,  companies, 
societies,  Stock  Exchange  etc 
displays  in  banks,  shops,  building  societies  etc 

events:  eg  steet  promotion  in  Liverpool,  country  shows,  shopping 
centres  etc 

competitions:  magazines,  newspapers  etc 

special  communication  with  hotels,  party  bookers,  information 
centres 

5.  Research  and  analysis  of  audience,  buying  patterns,  potential  audience  etc 

Regular  statistical  analysis  includes: 

seating  areas  of  highest  and  lowest  demand 

discounts:  take  up  of  different  offers,  income  'loss',  measuring 
effectiveness  of  promotions  etc. 
percentage  sold  by  post/doors 

6.  Development  of  additional  services  for  customers 

car  parking 
discounted  rail  fares 

7.  House  style 

graphic  corporate  identity 
business  cards 

letterhead,  press  release  paper 
permanent  and  temporary  signs 
poster  frames 
leaflet  racks,  pension  book 
endless  sundries 

8.  Regional  tours  by  main  companies 

theatre  liaison 

pricing  to  meet  income  requirements 
campaign  strategy 

leaflets,  advertising,  party  booking  letters,  displays,  promotions 
Front  of  House  display 

9.  Companies  visiting  ROH 

set  budget 

brief  freelance  publicist  if  applicable 

supervise  print,  advertising,  campaign  generally  within  the  context  of 
what  else  is  on  at  The  Royal  Opera  House. 

10.  Sunday  concerts  and  special  events 

publicise 
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11.  Sponsorship 

New  sponsors  - often  prepare  proposal 

All  sponsors  - design  of  identification,  provide  anything  they  require  from 
archival  material  for  displays,  writing  copy  for  displays,  costing  and  design  of 
large  banners,  sashes  for  usherettes,  badges,  special  leaflets,  merchandise  etc. 

12.  New  technology 

keep  abreast  of  developments  in  viewdata,  cable,  satellite  TV,  video  etc 
and  potential  for  organisation. 

Box  Office  computers:  preparation  of  paper  on  potential,  problems,  cost, 
and  objectives. 

13.  New  developments 

one  example:  Benefit  Nights  - proposal.  Income  estimate,  quantifying  the 

market  and  the  way  to  approach  the  market. 

14.  Education 

The  selling  of  schools  matinees  and  school  party  booking.  Back  up  to 
Education  Officer  as  required. 

13.  Mailing  list 

Recruitment  and  administration 
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SECTION  18,  APPENDIX  C 

COMPLIMENTARY  TICKETS 

EVERY  PERFORMANCE 

General  Director 
Assistant  Director 
Orchestra  Director 
Technical  Director 
Press 

Finance  Director 

Opera  only 


Music  Director  4 (Box) 

Artistic  Administrator  2 

General  Manager  1 

Chorus  Master/Head  of  Music  Staff  2 

Production  Staff  2 

Conductor  4 (Box) 


FIRST  NIGHTS  OF  NEW  PRODUCTIONS 

Assistant  General  Administrator 
Company  Secretary 
Director  of  Administration 
Personnel  Manager 
Contracts  Manager 

Organising  Director,  Royal  Opera  House  Trust 
Wardrobe  Director 
Production  Manager 

Assistant  Production  Manager/Scenic  Studios 

House  Manager 

Deputy  House  Manager 

House  Maintenance  Manager 

Catering  Manager 

Box  Office  Manager 

Postal  Bookings  Supervisor 

Chief  Accountant 

Organising  Secretary,  Friends  of  Covent  Garden 

Opera  only 


Personal  Asst  to  Music  Director  2 

Asst  to  Artistic  Director  1 

General  Manager  2 

Principal  Resident  Producer  2 

Resident  Conductors  2 

Asst  Head  of  Music  Staff  2 

Senior  Repetiteur  2 

Music  Consultant  2 

Reptiteurs  1 

Assistant  Chorus  Master  1 

Language  Coach  2 

Ballet  Master  to  the  Royal  Opera  2 

Senior  Stage  Manager  2 

Stage  Manager  1 

Director  Royal  Ballet  2 


4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Ballet  only 

Director  Royal  Ballet  2 

Principal  Choreographer  2 

Ballet  Staff  4 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Ballet  only 

General  Manager 
Artistic  Administrator 
Music  Director 
Resident  Conductors 
Ballet  Mistress 
Ballet  Master 
Principal  Repetiteur 
Principal  Pianist 
Stage  Manager 

SWRB  Director 
SWRB  Asst  Director 
SWRB  General  Manager 

Royal  Opera  Music  Director  2 
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SECTION  IS,  APPENDIX  D 

RECEIPTS  FOR  PRODUCTIONS  IN  1982/83  SEASON 


Part  1:  Opera 


Production 


1.  rose  A 

2.  CARMEN 

3.  DON  GIOVANNI 
IL  TROVATORE 

5.  LA  FANCIULLA  DEL  WEST 

6.  MANON  LESCAUT 

7.  DIE  ZAUBERFLOTE 

8.  DER  ROSENKAVALIER 

9.  MACBETH 

10.  DER  MEISTERSINGER 

11.  FAUST 

12.  DON  PASQUALE 

13.  DON  CARLOS 

14.  LE  NOZZE  DI  FIGARO 

15.  GOTTERDAMMERUNG 

16.  FIDELIO 

17.  DIE  WALKURE 
IS.  SEMELE 

19.  DAS  RHEINGOLD 

20.  SIEGFRIED 

21.  THE  CARMELITES 

22.  SAMSON  ET  DALILA 

23.  KHOVANSHCHINA 

24.  THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS 

25.  TAVERNER 


Seats 

Budgeted 

Actual 

sold 

receipts 

receipts 

% 

% 

% 

97 

95 

96 

97 

95 

96 

97 

95 

95 

98 

95 

95 

96 

95 

95 

96 

90 

94 

95 

88 

92 

95 

95 

90 

91 

82 

90 

94 

95 

89 

92 

95 

89 

88 

95 

87 

90 

90 

86 

91 

90 

85 

95 

90 

84 

89 

90 

83 

92 

90 

83 

87 

70 

82 

91 

90 

81 

90 

90 

79 

86 

80 

78 

81 

80 

78 

69 

70 

66 

67 

65 

62 

55 

60 

46 

Season's  average 


88  86  84 
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Part  2:  Ballet 


Prcxiuction 

Seats 

Budgeted 

Actual 

sold 

receipts 

receipts 

% 

% 

% 

1. 

SWAN  LAKE 

92 

82 

94 

2. 

KONSERVATORIET/ 

RAYMONDA  III/TEMPEST 

96 

90 

93 

3. 

MAYERLING 

90 

85 

92 

4. 

FOUR  SCHUMANN  PIECES/ 

GISELLE 

90 

91 

5. 

LA  BAYADERE/L'INVITATION 
AU  VOYAGE/ELITE 
SYNCOPATIONS 

91 

85 

89 

6. 

APPOLLO/PRODIGAL  SON/A 

MONTH  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

93 

77 

89 

7. 

CINDERELLA 

91 

86 

89 

8. 

LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE 

88 

92 

89 

9. 

DREAM/VARII  CAPRICCI/ 
VOICES  OF  SPRING/DANCES 
OF  ALBION 

91 

90 

89 

10. 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

90 

92 

85 

11. 

ORPHEUS/VALLEY/ 

REQUIEM 

80 

90 

83 

12. 

NIGHT  MOVES/INVITATIONS/ 

LA  BOUTIQUE  FANTASQUE 

90 

80 

83 

13. 

LA  BAYADERE/PRODIGAL 
SON/LA  FIN  DU  30UR 

79 

85 

78 

1^. 

FOUR  SCHUMANN  PIECES/ 
TWO  PIGEONS 

71 

75 

68 

15. 

ILLUMINATIONS/RHAPSODY/ 

16. 

WEDDING  BOUQUET 
DREAM/AFTERNOON  OF  A 

68 

77 

64 

FAUN/CHANSON/DANCES  OF 
ALBION 

68 

67 

63 

17. 

ISADORA 

45 

70 

46 

Season's  average 

83 

83 

81 
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SECTION  IS,  APPENDIX  E 
ANALYSIS  OF  PROGRAMME  COSTS 


The  cost  of  programmes  for  certain  productions  scheduled  during  our  scrutiny  was  as 
follows: 

DIE  MEISTERSINGERS  VON  NURNBERG 

5 performances  May  1983 
26  page  editorial  section 
Total  cost  £4,336 

Total  print  7,600  copies 
Total  sold  3,938  (78%) 

Sales  revenue  £3,844 
Advertising  £1,650 
Total  revenue  £5,494 
Surplus  £1,158 

DON  GIOVANNI 

7 performances  May/3une  1983 
24-page  editorial  section 
Total  print  9,900  copies 
Total  cost  £4,825  (est) 

Total  estimated  sales  8,715  (88%) 

Estimated  sales  revenue  £5,643 
Advertising  £2,310 
Total  estimated  revenue  £7,953 
Estimated  surplus  £3,128 

LA  FILLE  MAL  GARDEE 

6 performance  March/ April  1983 
20 -page  editorial  section 

Total  print  6,600  copies 
Total  cost  £3,183 
Total  sales  5,457  (83%) 

Total  sales  revenue  £3,533 
Advertising  revenue  £1,980 
Total  revenue  £5,513 
Surplus  £2,330 

THE  TEMPEST  WITH  KONSERVATORIET  AND  RAYMONDA  ACT  III 

8 performances  December  1982/January  1983  of  which 

6 were  performances  requiring  house  programmes  and  2 were 
galas  for  which  programmes  were  produced  by  the  sponsors 
27 -page  editorial  section 
Total  print  7,750  copies 
Total  cost  £5,244 
Total  sales  6,620  (85%) 

Sales  revenue  £4,286 
Advertising  £1,980 
Total  revenue  £6,266 
Surplus  £1,022 
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